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THINGS THAT CREEP & CRAWL 

IT js quite a good g .... l_ - . .^ r horror Well \\c 

1 game to tike a Nsj q om k > oi must do with them 


horror Well we w) 

must d*> with them ^ 

big bunch of Lets a-, we In\c done <o) 

and find the locks with so m in\ other G* 

which all the hejs fit A things examine the purpose Awi 

key of itself is a useless bit of \ which thev serve m life and 7X~ 

steel but if it can be made V JA realise the value of the pait bX 

to turn a Jock it becomes an they play in the scheme of 

article of value Naturalists creation nndletuslookatthe Jvj 

find the same satisfaction centipedes — those long bod» d 

only on alarger scale in fitting / f V \ creatnreswithmanv legs which nM 

the little things of the animal ' / \ wc find tudmg in dirk places £2) 

world to their purposes in life ' under stones behind the bark of 

The keys were made to fit locks and trees and so on W hen a centipede i 
wc taking them as they come Imeto discovered a child gem rally feels as 
find their places Nature lias a pur if it must crush the miserable thing 
pose for all her creatures and it la for To do so is fool i h for the cent iptd< 

us to discover what that purpose is of this country does onh good It 
Some of Nature s creatures seem devours worms and insects and is a 
to have departed from the work for check upon the too rapid inert asi 
1 which we imagine them to luv« of these Manv of the ccntiped<s 
been created Me cannot think arc blind Those that have eves 
that flics and mosquitoes were made can di tmguish light from darknts 
| to inflict death upon men and Kasts but little more The antenna* supjph 
They lmo departed from their tlie place of eyes With thes. tmy 
original purpose vu think jut av feci their way along the gr< unil 
J men who thieve and kill otlier men and discover things good fir food 

i have departed front their original All the centipede's aie fl hour 

* purpose On the other hand we heaiec the value in tin garden of 

! think that man) things m tin tliose that live in thi crurtry 

animal world are horrid if not Ilriti h centipedes are small ceun 
harmful when real 1) tlie) art quite pirtd with th<^< that fl< umh in 

i good friends to nun Most ot us tropical land ltut we notice a 
dislike crcepv wngglj things Centi pcvahwty al*>ut < urs winch <h> 
pedes and spiders are among tin tragvushos foreign centipedes as well 
things winch fill most people with thev all hue man) pairs of I gs 
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jp but the number of pairs is always odd 
Centipedes never have a dozen pairs or 
a score of pairs, or even a hundred pans 
they never have anything but odd num- 
bers of pairs, whether it be fifteen or 
I2X pairs Man} people cannot tell 
the difference between a centipede 
and a millipede. There is a distinct 
difference The centipede has one pair 
of legs to each segment of its body , 
the millipede has tv'O pans of legs to 
most of the segments of its body 

/CENTIPEDES THAT EAT FLESH AND M1LI !- 
PEDES THAT EAT HERBS 

The centipede is, as we have noted, 

! alwajs a flesh-eater; the millipede 
h\ es only on vegetable food A further 
j distinction between the two may be 
| noted m the shape, foi whereas the body 
t of the centipede is flattened, that of 
3 the millipede r -haped like a cylinder 


«s 


Ihue ire onl, two classes of centi 


pedes, but tlie families included are 
numerous and they vary a good deal 
The most famous are those which live 
m the hot countnes of South America. 
These may well temfy people, for they 
glow to a length of twelve inches, and 
their bite is poisonous — not poisonous 
enough to kill a man, but bad enough 
to cause lum pain They live in 
hiding all tlirough the day, but where 
human beings aro, these gieat creatures 
creep into bedding, boots, gloves, and 
: other clothing A man goes to put on 
I Ins boot, and finds a huge and savage 
| centipede inside w Inch prompt!}' bites 
j him, and causes a bad swelling on bis 
| foot. Of course, ci eat uies like these are 
3 much hated by men, but they do good 
1 wotk when left alone devouring multi- 
s lutles of cockroaches, beetles, and 
l of hei unpleasant and injurious things 

i A CHANT CENTIPEDE IN LONDON THAT 
| AV FED UPON MICE 

It is hard to say what they will not 
l eat They have been known to devom 
3 hzauls bigger Ilian themselves, and one 
' vtuch lived at om Zoo fed upon mice 
| Other centipedes may be found biding 
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jaw’s — half the number owned by the 
centipede There are many sorts and 
sizes of them, but they are all harmless, 
unless they neglect their task of eating 
waste vegetation, and take to destioying 
useful plants Two cunous forms are 
the slug millipede, a cieature with 
an enormous number of legs, which can 
roll itself up, and the pill millipede, 
which curls itself up like a tiny hedge- 
hog For that reason it is sometimes 
confounded with a totally different 
little animal, the wood-louse This 
belongs to the same family m Nature 
as the crab and the shrimp, being a 
crustacean, though it lives on land 
There are about 250 species of wood- 
lice, but the one which we may notice 
here is that one which, as soon as it is 
touched, converts itself into a little 
ball We need not stay to discuss it 
here, but must just note in passing that 
the life-story of this humble little 
animal is one which causes w'onder to 
learned men Its habits are the source 
of much trouble to gardeners, especially 
nursery gardeners, who have to grow 
things m hothouses foi market 


near the scashoie, while others h\e 
down in the soil like the worms upon' can be cleaiW oT their 

lattei may have 


l which they live To the earth-worms 
j f hese centipedes must seem like terrible 


T he serious damage that the wood- 
louse DOES IN OUR GARDENS 

The wood-louse is one of the worst foes 
of the man who grows costly matdenhan 
fern The cieatuie loves the tender 
shoots of the fein, and, taking itself 
and its family of little ones to the 
root of a plant, there it settles and 
secretly gnaws away at the stalks, suck- 
ing out the vital juice of the plant 
The damage that these crustaceans 
do in this way almost passes belief 
They cannot ahvays be lulled by putting 
dowm stuff to destroy insects, for that 
W'ould be too costly, and the same 
things which kill the wood-lice may 
at the same time kill the plants The 
only thing to do seems to be to take 
eacli pot separately and shake out the 
wood-lice which it contains, and kill 
them Think what a task this means 
when a nuiscryman has thousands and 
thousands of pots Before the pots 

enemies, the 
done such harm 


as cannot be remedied When the 


l ^-constrictors, for the centipedes pots have been clcaied of wood-lice, 
tunic- themselves lotmd their victims the nurserymen have to nlan to keen 
5 Vmle thes eat them Thrmilhpcdcshick them i 
j the yowon duct which the centipedes raising 
have, e nd the} possess only tu o pains of w Inch 

r f,-V, 


on tins the wooden staging on | 
the pots stand But, as soon as 
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the tms got i usty , thew uod-lice ci a ivi ed 
up and reached the pots Then they did 
aw ay with the tms and used glass jai s as 
suppoits But the wood-lice weie not 
to he beaten even by this trick I bev- 
el awled up the wooden i afters of the 
glasshouses, and then, curling up, let 
themselves diop into the pots below 

A n enemy of the garden and green- 

_ . . •> I.r-z-rnir- i nniTWh 
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HOUSE' THAT MAY BECOME A FRIEND 

At a single nuisery where there arc 
only foui teen greenhouses the wood-lice 
do damage amounting to £50 <l 3 ear 
Think, then, what damage they do 
altogethei in the hundicds of mu senes 
of a bigger sue, where feins and othci 
things that they like aie giown If 
denied funs and other luxunes, the 
wood-louse van live extiembly well on 
waste \t gt 1 itiun , and, by eating that, 
it is a In net act or to man 

Wc will leave them to then wicked- 
ness, and pass on to those interesting 
“ insects,” the spiders As a matter of 
fact, they aie not insects at all Insects 
hav e only tlnee pairs of legs, but spiders 
have four pairs They , with the milli- 
pedes and centipedes, the scoipions 
and mites, belong to a division of the 
animal woilcl not included in the insect 
family' But, by whatever scientific 
name they may he called, every child 
knows a spidei w hen he sees one 

Not ev eiy child, bowevei , understands 
how marvellous is the skill, how ex- 
j traoulmaiy the chaiacter of the work 
| done by the spidei It is the finest 
3 spmnei m the world It does not 
5 provide silk as good as that which comes 
\ flora the silkworm, but it provides silk 
| enough to make the most wonderful 
| floating buildings m the world The 
1 fineness and strength of a spider's 
| v\eb can never be matched by' man 

3 r T'HE SPIDER’S WONDERFUL >VEB THAT 
| A IS STRONGER THAN A FRAME OF STEEL 

| What is the web, and how does the 
f spidei pioduce it ? The web, before it 
| leaves the spider, is a kind of gum 
| When it issues from the body of" the 
3 spider, it takes the foi m of the finest silk, 
! almost too thin to imagine, but stronger, 
§ in pi oportion to its thickness, than 
| steel bars The spider is generally pro- 
j vided with si\ tubes — sometimes there 
5 may he only four — placed m the lower 
S part of .ts body Each of these tubes 
l is moi e than a tube — each is really the 
finest of fine sieves The silk docs not 
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come out in one strand fiom the lube. 
Theie are a thousand holes to this 
sieve that the tube encloses Fiom each 
hole the silk comes forth as a separate 
thread The thousand tlueads issuing 
horn each tube combine to form one 
thread But theie aie six tubes vve 
xemember Then the six threads, each 
foimed of a thousand or moie threads, 
combine again to make the one thread 
of w Inch the spider builds its web 
Every bit of web that we see may con- 
tain fiom 4,000 to 6.000 stiands of silk, 
all woven together to make the finest 
natuial rope in the vvoikl A careful 
man has calculated that the threads of 
silk, as they issue from the thousands of 
holes in the sieves, arc so fine that it 
would lequne four million of them to 
form a silk thread as thick as the hair of 
a man’s beard So small aie the holes 
m the sieve through which the silk is 
diawn by the spider that a thousand 
of them are ciowded together in the 
space covered by the point of a pm 
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T HE TERRIBLE FEMALE SPIDER THAT 
EATS HER HUSBAND 

We may see the vvondeis of spider life 
for om selves, foi eveiy gaiden has its 
spiders, and there is no web-spinnmg 
spidei more interesting than the big fat 
queen of the cobwebs who dwells on 
bush and shrub in the gaiden It 
depends on the weathci how she will 
begin We say “ she ” because the 
female spiders are the more important 
The males are small, and are more 
often than not eaten up by' the females 
after the wedding-day. In fact, they 
may' be gobbled up even before the 
courtship is over The lady spider is 
the most terrible sweetheart in the 
world We will leave out of account 
all male spidei s, therefore, and watch a 
female it depends, we agree, upon the 
weathei how she will begin to build 
She starts by drawing forth a little 
quantity' of silk This she does by 
rapidly moving certain very sensitive 
wavy haus upon her legs She fastens 
the end to the place on which she is 
standing Then she may have to run 
aw ay’ to another point, to fix the other 
end of the web there, letting the silk 
trail out as she runs But if there is a 
wind blowing she does as the smaller 
spideis do — lets her silk float free for 
the wind to cany it, and cause it to stick 
to some point where it can be made 
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M‘ fast The web is sticky, and clings to 
t whatever it touches Now she has got 
| her tight-rope, and inns rapidly over 
| it, and makes supports m all duections, 

$ lines which cross hom side to side, fixed 
| at both ends, but all passing through 
I the exact centie ol the \ieb Next she 
| begins at the middle, and works out a 
I spiral pattern ol lour or five lings, 

\ which fill out the centre ol the ueb, and 
\ make it strong lor hei otbci work Hie 
« i cal business has jet to coinc She now 
I gars to the outei poi tion ol the web, and, 

1 spuming all the time, uoiks lound and 
“j round, lea\ mg a line ol silk all the uav , 

1 giadualh dialling neaiei and neam 
* the centie This is the pail i\ Inch has to 
I catch tin hies 1 he pait first done in the 
1 centie docs not matter noiv The spidei 
3 may eien lake it to pieces and eat the 
| silk ioi it to he loaned again in her 
body into liesli mateiial loi silk 

When the ueb is finished, the spider 
may nc ed her own nest She may decide 
not to lemain m sight upon the web, 
lest insects seeing hei should flee. 

POUNCE OF THE 


OF JCpkPtJlRR 

and, with 


t-he riERcr. pounce of the spider 

1. THAT MEANS DEATH TO THE FLY 

Geneiallv speaking, the gaiden spider 
does run the risk, but others do not 
These others make a little nest ol 
silk hidden aw ay — a hiding - place 
nest which generally has two open- 
ings, top and bottom Threads lead 
Irom the web to this nest, and the 
moment any 111=1 et touches the ueb 
these threads vibiate and warn the 
spidei that a stranger has entered She 
does not ask him to walk into her 
i parlour She springs out ol lndmg, 
i rushes along the web with her clawed 
j leet, pounces upon the insect, poisons 
it with one swift thrust ol her weapon, 

3 then leasts upon its blood 
$ But suppose there should be more 
| than one fly m the web at a time ? 
| Ihc spider does not waste food This 
a is what a very big one in a garden did 
I when a bluebottle-fly entered her nest 
3 while she was feeding upon another 
I fly With a buzz and a kicking and 
| fluttering the bluebottle announced 
] lus arrival He could not escape, for 
j the net u as too sticky. But there was 
| just a chance that he would do some 


She grappled with him 
one movement, made it impossible for 
him to get away. She did not kill him, 
but seemed to stupefy bun For a few 
seconds she was busy with her claws 
round him, then suddenly the big blue- 
bottle began to spin round and round 
on a thread of silk, her claws making 
him spin And, lo. m a twinkling, he was 
completely wrapped m a sheet of silk. 

T he myriads or pests that the 

SPIDERS DEVOUR 

She had spun a cocoon all over him, 
and she now hung linn up m tins 
cocoon in the ueb and went calmly 
back to hei fiist meal, leaving lnm 
until she was leady to eat him at her 
leisure It is of no use pielendmg that 
we lo\ e spidei s, because we do not We 
all slmddei at then work, but at the same 
time ue know that they are among the 
gieatcst triends we have m dcstiojnng, 
ei cry summei , myriads of flies and harm- 
ful insects winch, if left to multiply, 
might make our lives almost unbeatable 
Leaving out of account the seeming 
ciuelty ot the spider’s life, which, after 
all, is no worse than that of Die beautiful 
birds which live, as she lives, upon 
insects, we can all admit e the wonder - 
of her building That nest of hers is 
so strong that the wind wall not blow' it 
down, and heavy dew' will glisten in 
its meshes without bieakmg a thiead 
The stiength of each strand of silk in 
the web is wonderful, but the strength 
of the whole, thanks to the beautiful 
way m which it is made, can scarcely' 
be believed A scientist has tried to 
make it plain m this way. 

Let us suppose, he says, that a child 
can lift a six-pound weight one foot 
high with 350 rubbei bands, each band 
capable, when stretched, of pulling six 
pounds a distance of one foot Let 
these bands be fastened to a wooden 
platfoim, on which stand two horses, 
weighing 2,100 pounds, or nearly a ton 

THE MARVELLOUS STRENGTH OF THE 
1 SPIDER’S TINY SILK THREADS 

If, now, the child will set to w'ork 
and stretch these rubber bands one 
by one, hooking each one up as it is 
stretched, m less than twenty minutes 
that child will have raised the pair of 


% 


damage. The spider ran no risks She hoi ses a distance of one foot The elas- 
uncoiled her legs from the^fly upon -Aticaty of the mbber bands enables the 
which she was dining and rushed like child to divide the weight of the horns 
^ a Hash across the web to the bluebottle, into 35 o parts of six pounds each, and? 
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SPIDERS AND SCORPIONS WITH THEIR PREY 



These remark We photographs show three stages In the stalking of a By by a marpessa sp d f the 

large t ofourBriti h] roping p ders wh efavourlteh untlstb woode pal gsofourgard The marpessa 
has keen sight andt ion n g in hu tlog its prey that It hid s beh de ery projectl a t moves slowly 
towards Its victim At last when It has come near nongb It gives one rap d jump a d th By is caught. 
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of this spider’s work It is formed of 


«> 


by lifting all these separate pieces one 
foot at a time, the child can in the 
end easily raise this great weight. 
Each thread of the spider’s web acts 
exactly like one of the rubber bands 
The garden spider makes her web m 
order that she may leraam m comfoit 
at home , but she has tiny i datives 
who use their silk for travelling Tliev 
send out their thieads of silk as the 
gaiden spider sends out heis, but in- 
stead of waiting for the web to catch 
hold of some suppoit, they float an ay 
\ on the little magic caipet of their ovv n 
| making The wind catches up the light 
i brands ot silk and away they go up 
5 into the air with the spider comfoi tably 
5 swinging at the end In this way the 
■. spat is oltcn travel great distances, for 
j then have been met far out at sea 
• Mans >>f the webs, becoming dienched 
J with moistuic, ih "Lend upon trees and 
l hedges, some die blown actoss paths, 

3 and, wet and heavy, catch our faces 
\ as we walk On hi lght autumn mornings, 

: as wo motor along the country' roads, 

| the face of the driver and the front of 
| the cat catch scores of these w ebs It is 
t to he feared that the people in the car 
| think only what a nuisance these little 
| webs are, and never pause to reflect 
upon the wondei of them, 

A SPIDER THAT DIGS a HOLE AND C0VER5 
IT WITH A LID 

1 lie feats of out garden spider, wonder- 
ful as they' aie, seem commonplace when 
contrasted with the work of the trap- 
dooi spider 'this creatuie is more 
common in hot countries than m 
Europe, but it exists in England, though 
it is not repicsented here by the largest 
species By some natuialists it is called 
the mason spidci, but its more common 
name is that winch we give it here 
It makes a cucular shaft in the earth 
about a loot deep, and from half an 
inch to one and a half inches wide 
Tins shaft it first coats with a glaring 
mate rial which makes it water-tight, and 
prevents particles of earth from falling 
m Next, it lines the whole shaft with a 
toi ering of silk-hkc pa]*.r Some of the 
atnnejs have two tubes. The first tube 
rWutd- in a straight line, and the 
"econd tube is made to branch off at a 
tangent, and to ascend, so that the 
two tubes are forked like a catapult 
'Hi* boot at the i nuance to the shaft 
i", houi.v or. the greatest masterpiece 
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layers of silk and earth, and exactly 
resembles its sui roundings The spider 
is so skilful m practising this deceit 
that it even glues pieces of earth and 
bits of dead leaves to the upper side of 
the door, so that it is quite impossible 
when the dooi is closed to discover it 

''THE WONDERFUL DOOR OF THE SPIDER'S 
i UNDERGROUND HOME 

The hinge of the door is composed 
of strong silk, so that the trap can 
be pushed open quite easily from be- 
low. Should an enemy by some means 
find the trap-door, as it may by 
pursuing the spider to its home, the 
occupant, darting into the hole, pulls 
the door to with its claws and holds it 
tightly' m position It must be not 
uncommon for this to happen m some 
parts of the world, for thete are spiders 
that are not content with one door , 
they' have one door at the top of their 
shaft, and another, a smaller one, some 
few inches lower down 

The tiap-door spider lives at the 
bottom of the tube It must have vciy 
acute hearing, for it can detect the 
footfall ol the lightest insect Fancy 
oui hearing an ant walking along the 
ground ’ The spider does, and out of 
its cell it dashes, seires the insect, and 
drags it down into the shaft, xvhere it 
sucks the juices which its body con- 
tains, then brings up the carcase and 
throws it well away from its home 
Should am' damage he done to its dwel- 
ling, the spider at once repairs it. By' 
watching the spideis come out at night, 
naturalists have been able to discover 
these homes, and, to test the power of 
the spider, have removed the trap-dooi 
It is proved that the spider can lepait 
the damage five times, but no moie. 
After the fifth destiuction of its door, 
the spider gives up the struggle and goes 
away and hides, doubtless to avvait the 
time when it shall have accumulated a 
store of silk with which to renew work 

pRCAT SPIDERS THAT CATCH BIRDS AND 
X- * MICE IN THEIR WE 115 

The strengtli of the webs woven by 
some of the tropical spiders far exceeds 
that of the webs which we hnowm fins 
country' In the web of one, a mouse 
was caught The spider increased its 
web, and actually succeeded, by adding 
new strands of considerable length, in 
laismg (lie mouse four indies — in the 
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T HINGS THAT C5 

* * same way we may take it that the 
child would rai«e the horses by means of 
elastic bands \\ e need not be surprised 
therefore that the wets of spiders like 
these are strong enough to catch birds 
We must not however regard these as 
the real bird catching spiders That 
spider does not set snares to catch its 
prey It makes a web it is true but 
this is in clefts of trees or between rocks 
and here it hides alt the day 

QP1DERS AS BIO AS RATS THAT CHILOREN 
«J LEAD ABOUT AS PETS 

At night it comes forth a fearful 
looking monster nearly as big as a rat 
When, tts legs are outspicad it occupies 
a surface nearly a foot in diameter 
It can climb anywhere for its feet are 
so padded with silk that it can easily 
run up a sheet of smooth glass set m an 
upright position Its fowl consists for 
the most part ol beetles and other 
insects but it will cat any living thing 
which it can overpower Thus it hap 
pens that when it finds a bird the spider 
pounces on it puis it down and sucks 
its blooiL This is the biggest of the 
spiders, and one of the most famous 
The strange thing is that children 
keep thes spiders as pets Thu tie a 
thread round what we may call the 
waist of the spider so that it cannot 
get away and lead it about ns wc in 
this country lead little dogs. 

A very famous and dreadful spider is 
the tarantula which was for a long time 
sitppos* d to cause people the most 
extraordinary tllmss called taran 
turn Old tune doctors made a careful 
study of the matter and (leaded that 
nothing but music could cure the 
sufferers and Itooks still exist ad\o 
eating this mode of treatment and 
actually giving the names of the nieces 
of music to be. plavad for the relief of 
the victim The tarantula really d cs 
give a bad bite but the idea of its 
causing dancing madness, as the sup 
posed ailment « as called is all nonsense 

T ie woer si idcr that w ui lav down 
HER urc I OR I1LR CHILDREN 
The tarantula is only a lig wolf 
spider and wolf «pid< rs of \ mous sorts 
and sizes arc common in jurts of 
luropc \\« have tin mailer orts in 
Ltighnd Thu are the pah rs which 
v>v s« racing alwil in tlw summit 
among stones an l grass flm do not 
J “'pm webs to catch their p*xy but 
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dependupon thespcedwithwhnh the\ 
can run The mother molt xpidu nm 
often be seen carrvmg with hti the j 
little packet in which her eggs ut j 
deposited She is a brave an 1 „e>o 1 •, 
mother and will fi^ht to the death to | 
protect her lit tic ones and her eggs When I 
the little spiders arc bom lie can its | 
them about on her back the babic j 
fastening th m elves on with strand of j 
silk until thev are big enough to run 
about and look after themselves 
The wolf spider can get oicr the 
ground at a great rate but not so 
rapidly as the hunting spiders winch we 
may find in oui gardens on a hot day 
For the hunters not only run but make 
great Laps and so catch the fly or other 
insect that they desire to have It is 
quite exciting to see them spring down 
a high wall for it would seem as though 
liavm b no wings they must fall head 
lon„ to the bottom But they know 
better than that they attach them 
selves to the starting point by a silktn 
rope which runs out is long as they vu h 
to descend but stops when they reach 
Che object for which they aimed Then 
they can climb back by the aid of the 
rope btaring their prey with them 
T'HE MARVELLOUS BALLOON OP A SIM DU R 
1 AT THE BOTTOM Op A I*ONI> 

One of the most interesting spiders 
may l>c seen in any quiet pond or ditch 
The water spider is indeed one of the 
marvels of the animal world It t a 
creature which must breathe tile air of 
the atmospbirc to hvi yet it i» lx rn 
under water and passes all its dn in 
or upon t lie w a t er 1 1 can run as easily 
and lightly ujxin the water as an ordi 
narv cnaturc can run on the hn<L 
Suddenly it dues into the watir and 
we «ce it darting down ghstcmn„ with 
bubbles Anti t! ose 1 iibhks cap! urt 
the whole mwtrry Ur. water spdtr 
i> thickly coi end with hairs and tittle 
bristles and when it dues into ili' v 
water these carry air down with tliem 
so that the skin aft! c pnler isneier wet 
But the most imjs riant thing l 
a big bubble of air \ Inch tl» funah 
spider somehow to c ir/\ 

«lwm secured Ktvctn la hip 1 1 t ~ 
Wl<n sin t r«t £!*•> A win into lit 
water <!e sfnia uudn tie water a JitU 
d nv shap-d ce’f tv! watlut i Mi- 
nt, d ivnwart! II mrg nud tin 
he u'cimls to the to 4 tl thewatrr j* 
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chaiges bet whole body with air, and so 
ananges her hind legs that the big 
bubble of an cannot escape This an 
she discharges mto the nest which she 
has prexiously made She makes 
seveial journeys up to the top of the 
pond, and eacli time descends and acts 
as before, until the an fills the cell and 
forces out the \\ atei Thus she has a 

attic palace of silk and air m the water 
secure from all her enemies Hete she 
makes her home and laj s her eggs 
A SPIDER l HAT BUILDS A RAFT AND PUTS 
■rt. MLR rOOS IN A BAG 

Anothti happy spider is the raft- 
spider This one makes the neatest 
little laft of leaves, and on it floats 
about ou the suiface of the lake where 
she makes her home If she sees a fly 
afar off, she darts from hei laft and 
iuns, light as air upon the watei 
Should there be food down below, she 
tnps nimbly down the stem of a plant 
growing in the w r ater, and so reaches 
her meal When she has laid her eggs 
she makes them up in a neat little 
silken bundle and carries this about 
with her. When the time draws near 
for the eggs to hatch, howevet, she 
| fastens the cocoon to some plant 
I growing neat the edge of the water 
8 Theie aie many more spiders in the 
I woild which aftoid interesting study. 

1 Some are feaiful things, which can 
l change the colour of llieir eyes at will, 

| as the chameleon can change the colour 
■3 of its skin Some run sideways like 
| a crab , some build nests on coi al, which 

3 keep out the water when the tide rises , 

| and these spiders live on fish There 
1 are spiders pretty well everywhere 
| Their very existence is a sure c\ idence 

4 of a great number of insects, and that is 
I a good answer to the question as to 
1 w hat pui pose they sen e in life 

t r T , HC MITES THAT ARE FOUND ON ANIMALS 
| J. AND MITES THAT WE FIND IN CHEESE 

s In the same class as the spiders are 
l the mites and ticks, tiny things that 

5 live, for the most part, as parasite? upon 
| other little annuals Some infest birds, 
I some make the lues of sheep miserable, 
I some arc small enough to live upon the 
1 bodies of beetles and barrest-spiders 
I We need note only one, however, and 
8 that is the cheese-nnte, which, as it is 
| common m om food, is specially m- 
! tereshng to us How do nutes get mto 

* 4 ^ hue old Stilton Goigoiizola, or other 
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cheese ? Wc know' that the cheese in 
the making has undergone such a pro- 
cess that no living thing should be in it 
Further, we know that life does not 
begin of itself anywheie How, then, 
come the nutes in our cheese at table ? 
The explanation may suqmse some 
people rvho tlunk that a cheese is not 
pume and rich unless it has mites. 

The mites are hatched from eggs laid 
by a nasty little fly which is related to 
the house-fly. The fly gets mto the 
larder, 01 into the chcese-store, and 
selects a cheese which is cracked or 
bioken upon the outside In this crack 
it laj’s its eggs These, w'licn hatched, 


produce tiny maggots which we call 
mites, or hoppers, which in course of 
time will, if not destroyed, turn into 
flies Hence the presence of mites m 
cheese is no testimony to the good 
quality of the cheese, but 1 ather indicates 
that the cheese has not been as carefully 
tieatcd as should have been the case — 
not kept as clean and safe fiom insects 
as clean people should have then food 

T HE SAVAGE SCORPION'S STINO THAT 
WILL MAKE A MAN ILL 

In concluding, we turn from the 
smallest to the largest of the class to 
which this story is devoted, and we 
come at last to the scoipion It is a 
hungry, savage cieature, and serves a 
purpose by consuming an enormous 
number of harmful insects The rest 
of its chai actei is bad Seemingly, the 
scorpion was a poisonous, bad-tempered 
creatuie when it was created, and its 
manners, like its form, have remained 
unchanged The worst scoipions live 
in the hottest parts of Africa and m 
India These reach a length of eight 01 
nine inches, and their sting is so bad as 
to make even strong men veiy ill indeed 
Hie scoipion’ s body is half tail. That 
tail, as it swiftly moves along, it carries 
in the air, raised ovei its back When 
it grasps anything, down comes the tail, 
and from the end a sting protrudes, and 
a hoi rid poison is squirted mto the 
wound winch the sting causes The 
poison serves to paralyse the insect 
seized by the enemy 

Scorpions may be very w'ell as a check 
upon insects, but they gel into beds 
and boots and other places wlieie they 
should not be , and when the ow ner 
amves they sting him without meicy. 
The next stories of Nature are on page 3407 
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HANSEL AND GRETHEL 


O Ncr upon a time cv> ^ Do not cr\ dear 

near the borders ** QyitV 0 rtthcl said he I 

of a dense forest there v_c"77 f "dl hnd a \va\ to 

dwelt a poor man who E ct home safely 

earned lus livin„ by cutting wood He then got up quietly crept 

On his wav home through the vk'’ out of the house and filled his 


wood one day lie found a poor “ pockets with little white lobbies 
little girl who had been carried away At suunso their stepmother 


by a vulture and left high up on the wakened Hansel and Grethel, saying 
branch of a tree to die He took, the Gel up children for wo are going 
little girl home to his wife and they into the forest to gather wood and 
called her Grethel and brought her she gave them two slices of bread for 
up with their only son Hansel Hut their dinner Grethel earned both 
his wife died and the wood cutter pieces in her aiiron as Hansel s 
married again After a little while the pockets were full of pebbles 


wood cutter becameverv poormdeed As they went along Hansel kept 


and could liardly earn enough inonev looking back untd at last his step- 
to buy bn. ad mother asked him sharply whv lie 


One night as they v ere King awake kept lingering ard looking behind 


wiak and restless from hunger 
H uiw) and Gnthel heard their step 
mother siv to thtir father 

In a few days we shall all die of 


I can s'v my little white cat 
sitting on the roof and I sun sure she 
crying for me .aid Hansel 
\ou stupid’ he replied It 


hunger If we had only ourselves to is only the sun shining on the 
keep wc might n anage to live I chimney pot 


know what we mu«t do Early to 


When thev reached the middle of 


morrow morning y\e will take the the wood thtir stepmother said 


children far into tin forest and leave 
them thin 


No wifi said th< man How keep us warm 


Run a!x>ut and eolhct $» me 
twigs and wc will make a binfin. to 


I have the heart to leave my And Hansel and ( tcthcl 


children all alone in tin forest for the blaring boniire of l m Imood Tired 


old lx ists to kill and devour > with their long walk they fill tslecp 

But the hard luarted woman talked but when Unv woke tm it was dark 
and talked until the poor man agreed and thev wan. quite at ne f nihil f 
Hearing this dreadful plan Crtthel began to erv bitterly but Hanwl said 
wtpt bitterly But Hansel who \\t hall be a Wc to find < ur wav qy 
deeply laved her c mforted her home all ri^ht when U moo i rises b 


itpt bitterly But Hansel who 
deeply laved her c mforted her 


fear 
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because I dropped a white pebble every 
tune 1 looked behind this morning 
When they reached home they weie 
scolded by their stepmother for stray- 
ing awav j but then father was ever so 
pleased to see them come back safely 
Not long aftei waids, however, the 
same povertj came upon them, and 
the stepmother persuaded her husband 
to take the children much farther into 
the wood The children again over- 
build the cruel scheme, but Hansel 
was unable to get a pocketful of stones 
bciause his mother had locked the 
door Hi biavoly hngcied behind, how- 
ever, and dropped crumbs horn lus 
ptcie of hi cad all the waj along 

“ \\ In do you lag behind so, Hansel ? ” 
said tin woman 
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a.n looking at my little 


dove 

sav 


“ I 

Sifting on the roof wanting to 
good-bje to me ” icplicd Hansel 

“You silly boy 1 ” said she “It 
is only the morning sun shining on the 
housetop " 

'Ihcn mother left them asleep rust 
as befoie, and when Gicthel said, 
“What ate \vc to do, Hansel, deal, 
foi the night is coming on and we are 
much Luther in the forest than we 
wen last 5 ” Hansel lephed, “Do 
not feat , dear Gi elhel , I have left all 
my bread m little crumbs on the 
way sale " 

(uothcl then dn> d Iter ev'es and sliaied 
her piece o! bn ad v ith llanscl. When 
the moon rose they stalled off , but, to 
their ahum they found that time weie 
no uumbs to be seen, as the birds had 
i eaten them ali up They wandeicd 
i about the forest all tlwough the night 
| and the next day, having only berries to 
; rat , but they could not find their way 
\ home, so they bid themselves down 
1 and went to sleep 

| About noon the next day they saw a 
• lovely snow-white bud sitting on a 
} branch, and singing <= 0 bean ti full) that 
\ fill) listenul to it for a long vjnle 
. When it had finished singing it flew 
! tlwly away, looting round at them 
if inviting Hit rluldtcii to follow 
Hus Hansel and Gnthd did, and after 
a httle wlule the bud pur hid on the 
roof of a tmv i> mse 
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f Heir surpusc thev found that 
alb of thL hU'f house were 
ni gingerbread, the roof of cake, 
the v inu'.w- of barlev sugar 


STORIES 

Something to eat at last 1 
cried the hungry Hansel “ Heie is a 
lovely piece of barley sugar for you, 
Gietliel ” And the two children pulled 
pieces of gingerbread off the walls, and 
ate to then heart’s content Suddenly 
a voice came from within 

“Munching, crunching, munching, 

Who is eating up my house ? " 

And the children ansxvered : 

“The wind, the wind, 

'Tis only the wind 
and went on eating hungrily. 

In a minute or two the door opened, 
and a little old xvoman hobbled out 
“Poor little childien,” said she 
“ How' tired and hungry you look 1 
Come m with me, and I will give you 
plenty to eat and drink ’’ 

The childien followed her in, and had 
a meal of milk and pancakes, and apples 
and nuts And then she put them into 
two pretty little beds, and they fell 
asleep and di eamt they w'ere in heaven 
Now, the old xvoman was really a 
witch, who built this gingeibiead bouse 
to attract children, so that she could 
capture them and eat them So xvhen 
Hansel was asleep she took hold of him 
and quickly shut him up in an iron cage 
She then shook Grethel, and said 
“ Get up, law bones, and help me get 
xrater and cook some food, for I am going 
to fatten your brother and eat hun ” 
Aftei bieakfast the old xvoman went 
out Grethel immediately ran and 
tokl Hansel all the old xvoman had said 
“ The old woman must be a bad 
fairy,” said Hansel “ Search for her 
magic xvand and pipe, and then help 
me out of this cage ” 

So Grethel found the wand and pipe, 
and they ran away together. After 
some time the old fairy came back, 
and was very angry to find that Hansel 
and Gicthel had escaped her. So she 
put on her seven-leagued boots, and 
quickly caught up the children 
As soon as -lie saw the. bad fairy, 
however, Grethel waved the magic 
wand, changed herself into a lake, and 
Hansel into a sw an floating on it. 

The fairy' tiled hard to entice the 
✓wan to the shore by oftenng him 
ciumbs of bread and" cake, but he 
would not move, so she gave it up and 
went home m disgust for the night 
Gietliel then changed Hansel and her- 
self back into their proper forms, and 
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beoiU'O I dropped a white pebble every 
time I looked belimd this morning ” 

Whc n tie'} icachcd home they were 
scolded b} thur stepmother for stray- 
ing aw at , but thar fathci was ever so 
pleased to see tJiem come back safely 
Not long afterwards, however, the 
same poverty came upon them, and 
the stepmother peisuadcd hei husband 
to take the chilchen much farther into 
the wood The children again over- 
heard the ci ml scheme, but Hansel 
was unable to get a pocketful of stones 
because his mother had locked the 
diioi lh bravely lingered behind, bow- 
er or, and dropped crumbs fiom his 
pin t ' of bread <ill the way along 

“ \\ h\ do you lag In lund so, Hansel ? ” 
said tin noman 

' 1 am looking at my little dove 
sitting on the roof wanting to say- 
good-bye to me,” leplicd Hansel 

“ You silly boy ' " said she “ It 
i is nnlt the morning sun shining on tile 
home top ” 

Their mother loft them asleep just 
as bcfoie, and when Gictlrcl said, 
"What arc \u to do, Hansel, dear, 
for the night js < ommg on and we arc 
l much tailin’ r in the forest than we 
5 wcic last 1 ” Hansel lephed, “Do 
j not fear, dear Grethd, I have left all 
i my Ineed in little crumbs on the 
i wav ide” 

l Gretliel tiifn dn <’ her eyes and shared 
3 In i recce o‘ In, id with Hansel When 
* t),e moon n>se tiny started off , but, to 
; flour alum tin, found that there were 
no crumbs to be seen, as the buds had 
edui them all up They wandered 
•about the force t all through fhe night 
and dm su \t, day , hav.ng only' berries to 
<at . but tiny could not find their way 
home, • they laid themselves down 
utnl watt to sleep 

At'ont noon tii** nevt day they saw a 
k't*ly stiov, -while bud sitting on a 
!, rasuh and singing s„ beautifully that 
dn ‘ hs'ened to it for a long while. 
V. la n it Jiad funshed singing it flew 
doah' aw.q, b 4 mg sound' at them 
ts n muting tin children to follow 
Tun Hemd mid Grctlul aid and dter 
a hr*!', wink tie bud perch'd on the 
iiW t , f * tmv house, 

l <* the**- sug’.no they ’'wind that 
*!>■ wot- of taw little Iiotii * 1 v ere 
mvl: of gm :< .-bread, the out of cake. 
.* r d the wsriooes of barks swvt 
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Oh ' Something to eat at last 1 ” 





cried the hungry Hansel “ Here is a 
lovely piece of bailey sugar for you, 
Gielhel ” And the two children pulled 
pieces of gingerbread off the walls, and 
ate to their heart’s content Suddenly 
a voice came from within . 

‘‘Munching, crunching, munching, 

Who is eating up my house 1 ” 

And the children answered • 

"The wind, the wind, 

’Tis only the wind >” 

and went on eatmg kunguly. 

In a minute or two the door opened, 
and a little old woman hobbled out. 

" Poor little childien,” said she 
“ How tired and hungiy you look 1 
Come m with me, and I will give you 
plenty to eat and dunk ” 

The childien followed her in, and had 
a meal of milk and pancakes, and apples 
and nuts And then she put them into 
two pretty' little beds, and they fell 
asleep and dreamt they' were in heaven. 

Now', the old woman w r as leally a 
witch, who built this gmgeibiead house 
to attract children, so that she could 
capture them and cat them So when 
Hansel was asleep she took hold of him 
and quickly shut him up m an iron cage. 
She then shook Grcthel, and said . 

“ Get up, lazy bones, and help me get 
water and cook some food, for I am going 
to fatten your brother and eat him.” 

Aftei breakfast the old woman went 
out Grethcl immediately' ran and 
told Hansel all the old woman had said 
“ The old woman must be a bad 
fairy,” said Hansel " Search for her 
magic wand and pipe, and then help 
me out of this cage ” 

So Grcthel found the wand and pipe, 
and they ran away together After 
some time the old fairy' came back, 
and was vciy angry' to find that Hansel 
and Grcthel had escaped her. So she 
put on her seven-leagued boots, and 
quid ly caught up the children 
As soon as she saw the bad fairy', 
however, Guthcl waved the magic 
wand changed herself into a lake, and 
Hansel into a swan floating on it. 

The fairy tried hard to entice the 
«<wan to the shore by' oficung him 
crumbs of bread and cake, but lie 
would not move, so she gave it up and 
wust home m disgust for the night 
Gu thd then changed Hansel and her- 
sdf back into thar proper forms, and 
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on they went. Next day they perceived 
the (airy overtaking them again This 
time Grethel changed heiself into a 
josem a pnchly hedge, and Hansel sat 
on a mossy bank beside it and waited 
The fany soon came up and mounted 
the bank to pick the rose which she 
knew must be Gieihel Hansel quickly 
put the pipe to his mouth and began to 
play Non, as it was a fain pipe, 
eveiyone who heard its music had to 
dance < veil the old fain and there she 
capeied and pggt d, getting fixed firmly 
into the hedsn via re thcshaip thorns 
ton hu i lotin off and pncktdher skin 
< 3 rt lul find lit i self once more and 
tin. v wnt on igain but became very 
wnn, so Gi abet ihrided to turn her- 
sdf irfio a da’s\ while Hansel tried to 
find the wax home alone But Hansel 
got lost and did not i etui n 
; One d„y a shtphcid spied the daisy, 
j and picked it, saying “1 will take 
• this little flower home with me, it is 
l tlie prettiest daisy I have ever seen ” 
l So he took it home and placed it in a 
, box, and from that day everything 
- flemished wonderfully m his house 
3 All the woik was done, the fiie made 
| and the water fetched, befoie he got up 
\ He could not make tins out, so he w'ent 
jj to a wise woman and she said 
jj ’ " It must be witchcraft bet up early 
5 to i c oi row morning and throw' a white 
j clotn ovci any thing that moves ” 

| So lie got up early and saw the box 
5 open and the daisy come out He at 
5 on c" tlirew a white cloth over it, and 
• the beautiful Grethel stood before him. 
t She told him her troubles, and said 
3 “ I will stay with you until Hansel 

comes back ” 

A long while passed and Hansel came 
back. Hansel and Grethel once more 
started for home, but getting tired they 
| w cut to sleep m an old hollow tree 
| In the morning w'hen they awoke, 
s the sun had i lsen high above the trees, 
| and it was vet y hot Little Hansel said 
| “ Sister 1 am very thn sty , if I could 

| find a b’ook I would go and dunk, and 
| fetch you some water too. Listen' I 
E think 1 hcai the sound of one ” 
f Then Hansel rose up and took Grethel 
: bv the hand and went in search of the 
l biook But the fairy had found out all 
| that had happened, and intended to do 
} them harm and when they had found 
%% a brook that ran sparkling over the 
1 vX 
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pebbles, Hansel wanted to drink , but 
Grethel thought she heard the brook, 
as it babbled along, say “ Whoever 
drinks here will be turned into a tiger.” 
Then she cried out . 

“ Ah, brother, do not drink, or you 
will be turned into a wild beast and 
tear me to pieces 1 ” 

“ I will w'ait,” said Hansel, “ for the 
next brook ” 

But when they came to the next, 
Gi ethel listened again, and thought she 
heard “ Whoever drinks here will 
become a wolf” Then she cried 
“Brother, bi other, do not drink, or 
you will become a wolf and eat me 1 ” 

So he did not di ink, but said 
“ I will W’ait for the next brook , 
there I must dunk, say' what you will, 
for I am so thirsty ” 

As they' came to the thud brook, 
Gi ethel listened, and heard “ Who- 
ever drinks here will become a fawn ” 

“ Ah, brother,” said she, “ do not 
drmk, or you will be turned into a 
fawn and run away from me 1 ” 

But Hansel had already' stooped 
down upon his knees, and the moment 
he put h,s lips into the water he was 
turned into a fawn 

Grethel wept bitterly over the poor 
cieature, and the tears, too, rolled 
dovTi his eyes as he laid himself beside 
her Then she said 

“ Rest in peace, dear fawn , I will 
never leave you ” 

So she took off hei golden necklace, 
and put it round his neck, and plucked 
some rushes and plaited them into a 
soft string to fasten it, and led the 
poor little thing by her side farther 
into the w'ood 

After they had tiavelled a long way, 
they came at last to a little cottage , 
and Grethel, having looked in and seen 
that it w'as quite empty, thought to 
herself, “ We can stay and live here ” 
Then she went and gatheied leaves and 
moss to make a soft bed for the fawn, 
and every morning she went out and 
plucked nuts, roots, and berries for 
herself, and sweet shrubs and tender 
grass lor her companion , and it ate 
out of her hand, and was pleased, and 
played and frisked about iiei In the 
evening, when Grethel was tired and had 
said her prayers, she laid her head 
upon the fawn for a pillow, and, slept 
lliey lived thus a long while m the 
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wood by themselves till it chanced 
that the king of that country came 
to hold a great hunt there And when 
the fawn lieard all around the echoing 
of the lioms and the baying of the 
dogs and the merry shouts of the 
huntsmen he wished verj much to go 
to see what was going on. 

Ah sister said he let me go 
out into the wood I can stay no longer’ 
And he begged so long that at last 
she agreed to let him go 

But said she be sure to come to 

me in the evening I shall shut up the 
door to keep out those wild huntsmen 
and if you tap at it and say bister 
let me in I shall know jou 
jou don t speak I 
shall keep tnedoor 
fast 


him and one of them wounded him p 


but if 


in the foot so that he became sadlj 
lame and could hardly crawl home 
The man who had wounded lum 
followed close behind and hid him 
sell and heard the little fawn say 
Sister sister let me in Upon 
which the door opened and soon shut 
again The huntsman marked all well 
and went to the king and told him what 
lie had seen and heard then the 
king said 

To morrow we will have another 
chase 

Grethel was very much frightened 
when she saw that her dear little fawn 
was wounded but she washed the 
blood aU ay and 


Then 


sprang the fawn 
mid frisked and 
bounded, along in 
the open air The 

king and his hunts 
men saw the 
beautiful creature 
and followed but 
could no* ov ertahe 
him for when 
they thought they 
were sure of their 
pnre he sprang 
O'er the bushes 
and vv is out of 
sight in a moment 
As it grew d uh 
he came running 
home to the hut 
an 1 tapped and 
said Sister 
Sbtir let me in 
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t iiwi pencil 

tlir little d io’r and m iie jumped and 
slipt souudlj -ill night on h* 

Next morning tin bunt tngan a., 
and win n he he ml thi huntsmens 
horns In aid , , _ » 

S ttr open the door fir me l 
mti t go ■'gam • > 

Then sh let him out antisiu 
* Come I ill ■» . ""“"K ™ J 

runembr what >ou 
W» n lb* 


thx. fawn "ini • 

thev gave him rha.'O ««ui hi 


s and th hun vnen 
ith tin fi M n cellar 


waste* <tui khrthim W t * ^ bntivir wirttfr t 

Tin rh VH U ted tin whole dav bu« at A- A to ow him Ji L{ - 
list the hunt nun nearly wnwui** *«v t! c huntsmen / •* 


put some healing 
herbs on it and 
said 

Now go to bed 
dear fawn and jou 
will soon be well 
again 

The wound was 
so small that m 
the morning there 
was nothing to be 
seen of it and 
when the horn 
Weu the little 
creature said 
I cant stay 
' b> rc 1 must to 
j ,0 1( *>h on I will 

S , c ? Jt th; it 
none of them shall 
catch me 
But Gret Jh*1 

lire 

this time I will n J ^ kill jou 
I shall d„ U not ltt J-on to 
keep me hen ^ lf > ou 

1 •£> « 'I I untf” n? 1 1 "“ lr 
Then Grethl n.~>„ t 
go so si, . forced to let him 
hrt 'J heart d(K,r " ,lh ' 

tb-S/" ly3 « ndld ont 

hw haJj him he «aid 
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“ Now come and show me the hut ” 
So they tapped the door, and said 
“ Sister, sister, let me in ” 

Then the door opened, and the lung 
went in, and there stood a maiden 
more lovely than any he had ever 
seen Grethel was frightened to see 
that it was not her fawn but a king 
with a golden crown However, he spoke 
kindly, and took her hand, and said 
“ Will you come with me to my castle 
and be my wife ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the maiden “ But 
if I come my fawn must go with me ” 


"Well,” said the king, "he shall 
come and live with you, and want for 
nothing.” 

Just at that moment in sprang the 
little fawn, and his sister tied the string 
to Ins neck, and they left the hut 
Then the king took Grethel to his 
palace, and celebiated the marnage m 
great state And she told the king all 
her story , and he sent for the fairy 
and punished her And the fawn was 
changed into Hansel again, and he 
and his sister loved one another, and 
lived happily together all then days 


THE FABLES OF /ESOP THE SLAVE 


THE VILLAGER AND THE VIPER 

O ne cold winter’s day a villager found 
a viper under a hedge almost dead 
with cold The man had pity on the 
poor creature, and so he brought it home 
and placed it on the mg in front of a 
warm fire After it had been there 
some time the warmth revived it, and 
it at once began to hiss and to threaten 
to bite the children 
The villager heard his children crying 
out, and running m he caught up a 
stick and killed the viper, saying, 
“ Is this the way you reward those who 
try' to save your life * ” 

People who a>e not grateful for kmd~ 
nesses are unlikely to receive any more 


1 prop! 
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to run to the rescue, but after being thus 
deceived two or three times, they 
decided to take no notice of his shouts. 

Soon aftei wards a wolf really came, 
and the shepherd’s boy cried out m 
earnest But no one took any notice 
of his shouts, and so his sheep were 
killed by the wolf 

If we tell untruths, no one will believe 
, its, even when we speak the truth 


THE FOX AND THE GOAT 

A row one day' happened to fall into 
a well, and could not get out again. 
Some hours afterwards a goat came 
to the place, and, wanting to dunk, 
asked the fox if the water was good 
“ It is so veiy good and sweet,” 
said the fox, “that I hare drunk so 
much that I am afiaid I shall be ill ” 
Upon this the goat, without any 
more hesitation, jumped into the well 
to chink the water The fox at once 
spiang on her back, and so was able 
to leap out. leaving the poor goat m the 
well to get out as she could 


Be cmcful how you take the advice o/ 
op!., whom you do not know 


THE BOY WHO CRIED “WOLF!” 
in ke w is once a shepherd’s boy who 
minded a flock of sheep in the fields 
As a mere joke he would often shout 
on! • Wolf' Wolf*" Hus causal the 
men working m the neighbouring fields 
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JUPITER AND THE ASS 
As ass which belonged to a gardener, 
• ri - and was tiled of carrying a load of 
cabbages to market every day, prayed 
to the god Jupiter to give him a hew 
master Jupiter agreed to, and gave him 
a tilemaker, who sent linn every day 
to market with a heavy load of tiles 

The poor donkey found that his work 
was harder than ever, so he again asked 
the god to give him a change This 
time Jupiter gave lnm to a tanner, who 
treated him more hardly and cruelly 
than either of his formei masters. ” 
,, it was too late the ass wished 

that he had stayed with lus first master. 

Be contented with yom lot 

THE FOX AND THE LION 
“Hue first time that a fox saw' a lion 
and heard his tei i iblc roai he was so 
nghtened that he Ia\ trembling on the 
grouna and almost died with feat. 

, ‘ , ? Pxt he met the king of 
, " ,xs 1)0 f so frightened, but 

ih,rri Ur c Cd tc \ ook t'midly at him The 
l ure time that the two animals met 

A, ov i;l< all lus fear, and came 
coolly up to the hon and enteted into 

Panulianty heeds contempt 
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f the PASSING OF KING ARTHUR 

I AND the break up of the table round 


1V/[ AN ' other stones of King Arthurs 
knights are there and these you 
Way read in books but here we have 
room left only to tell the end of the 
Round Table For this gracious Ordi r 
of Chivalry which was like a parliament 
ruling Britain in a goodly manner so 
that no man dare play the tyrant and 
none oppress the poor and the weak 
fame to an end and the unwitting cause 
of it was Queen Guinevere the loveliest 
lath in Christendom 
For this beautiful lady could not 
keep her thoughts from dwelling much 


the kings will — was tried for tret, on 
and was ordered to be burned os a 
traitor to the kin,. 

But as she stood bound to the sttl e 
and the flames began to n e around 
her I^incelot rode up slew those about 
her and before her and carried her off 
He had saved her but she could not 
be his for I ancelot loved honour So 
he took her to an abbey where she gav e 
up all her lift to prayer and holuuss 
and there the greatest hnigbt of Chris 
tendom parted from the lovely queen 
Alter that Lancelot retired to Gaul 



on Sir Lancelot of the Lake who was 
tlu, handsomest the strongest and the 
most courteous of all Kin„ Arthur s 
knights and Arthur loved him as a 
brother And so great was Arthurs 
love that when evil men who luted 
Lancelot tned to make him flunk 
that Guinevere loved the knight more 
than the king Arthur was verv wroth 
But these evil men In ltd their heur 
, n d one day when Lancelot was 
alone with the queen thev came m 
a great number and made an uproar 
at the door td the queens chamber 
crying Treason! 1 reason* 50 
Lancelot after slaying many of them, 
had to flee -ml C um^cre— aennst 


Then the brother of one whom 
Lancelot had slam forced the heart 
broken Arthur against his will lo make 
w ir on Lancelot And they fought in 
Gaul and Lancelot give orders that 
none should hurt the king and as 
often as lie saw Arthur dismounted he 
himself went to his rescue Mam 
times m the mid t c f this fierce Kittle 
the two great men looked into each 
others eyes and exchanged w>rl of 
love and cntirtc*v 

Afterwards Arthur return d t» 
Britain tor his kingdom was in an evil 
state and th< re was a great war m the 
AAe t The torv of l-anreotard tit 
quern had been a poison to tlw land 
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•FT and men forgot honour and courtesy, 
l and had become like beasts It seemed 
| as if all the king’s noble work was 
I undone The ideals of kindness and 
I chivalry which had given peaic, glory , 

| and virtue to the land, wcie now 
1 mocked at as makc-bchei es and foolish 
| notions The strong trampled the weak 
j Few cared about honour There was 
| none to help the weak and oppressed. 

\ Sad and heart-bioken was King Arthur, 

| who had lost his queen, Ins fa\ out lie 
I knight, and now his kingdom , but be 
| fought in the West boldly for Christ 
| and lightcousncss, as one who would 
| never sunendei, and there was he 
jj u'Oundcd to the death 
« Tow , when he was wounded, he called 

l upon Sir Bcdncre to carry him to a 
1 little church by the seashore , and 
a Sir Btdiveic wept, but Arthur com- 
< forled him Then said the king 
| “lake now my sword, Lvcahbur, 

1 and hasten thee to the side of the 
jj watei, and fling it into the deep ” And 
5 Sir Bcdivere went away But the 
» beauty and fame of the sword tempted 
I him, so that he hid it, and iclurned 
3 to the king with a lie But the king 
| knew that he lied, and sent him a 
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second time Yet a second time did , 




Sn Bcdivere he. and the king sent 
him a third time. Then Sir Bedivere 
u-turned, and ihe king asked * 

“ What sawest thou ? ” 

" I saw," answered Sir Bednere, 
“a hand rise from the water, and as 
the sword hustled towards the waves 
the hand caught it by the hilt, and 
bi anchshed it thrice m the -air, and after- 
wards drew it down under the water.” 

“ It is well,” said the king. 

Then he commanded Bcdivere to 
cany lum to the water’s edge, “ Where 
the lapping wares floated many an 
empty helmet and the fitful moonlight 
fell on the upturned faces of the dead.” 

And as they leached the shore a great 
barge came to them, wherein were three 
queens, all m black with crowns upon 
their heads And the queens received, 
the king into the barge, and one took « 
Ins head upon her lap, and another 
dialed his hands, and the third bowed 
at lus feet, while the barge drew slowly 
arvav across the daikemng sea. 

And the last words of King Ai thur 
came across the waters to Sir Bedivere, 
as he was kneeling on the shore 
“ Bray foi me ” 


! LADY AGNES OF ST. DUNSTAN’S TOWER 


IWjiCHi.LNEY is a pretty little village 
f Vi of old-fashioned houses and apple 
orchards, l)ing amid the ruins of an 
abbey, m the marshlands of Soineiset 

In the fifteenth ccntuiy, one of the 
village lads fell m love with Lady Agnes, 
of St Dunstan’s Tower, and the two 
lovers stole away to a priest and were 
married 

But just as they were leaving the 
church. Lady Agnes’s brothers ariivcd 
Some of them sewed the bride and 
earned her aw ay, and the others 
attacked the bridegroom , and, thinking 
thej' had killed lum, they took lnm into 
: the Muchelney Abbey to die But he 
j recoveied, and after vainly seeking 
1 about England for his wufe, he returned 
jj to Muchelney Abbey , and became amonk, 
| and soon lose to the position of abbot. 
I One evening, a woman, veiled like a 
“ nun, came to Muchelney and asked to 
5 see lum. She was led into the abbot’s 
| chamber's, .and when they were alone 
l she umeiled her -face He was sur- 
sL prised to see that she was Lady Agnes 1 


At fust the abbot did not know* 
what to do He was afraid lest the 
bi others of Lady Agnes should miss 
her and tiack her to the abbey, and 
once more carry her away from lum 
Now that she had found her way back 
to him, be vowed that nothing m this 
world but death should ever again 
separate them 

The abbot at once hid her m a seci et 
iccess m his chamber, and asked her to 
wait there until he had got everything 
ready foi them to fly away together to 
some place where their story w-ould not 
be known Fie collected some money 
and saddled a pair of horses, and then, 
opened the recess, saying “ Dearest, 
w r e can now- depart ” 

But there w-as no answer Opening 
the door of the iccess, he gave a 
loud cry His wife w-as lying on the 
floor, dead And twining his arms about 
her body, he, too, died The abbot’s 
house, where all this happened, is 
still standing to-day, but it is now 
used as an ordinary farmhouse 
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LEGENDS OF THE STARS 


In llie early sgei shepherds tending their sheep ind go its hunts me < pursuing the hare 
the l>ear the wolf and the lioi sailors on thcwide set nieetm„ tvhil s an 1 sea nonst rs 
or seeking fish fancied that they could make out picture* in the group of st r 
Th y invented stories about them and about wonderfully strong sud beautiful beings 
gods and god ties es who were tn re tl an human living h> h up there in the ski 
Here ore n few ©f these legends t King Of the star pictures be inning on pa„c »6ti 


AN INDIAN LEGEND 


I anter He w as carried to the heat i : 


A ccording to an Indian legend from and there shines as a constellation of 
California the sun moon md stars seventeen stars with a ghtUnng hilt 


are one big family The sun is the round his waist and his dug Sinus nt ir 


great chief and ruler of the heavens him He is found near the fett of the 


the moon is his wife and the stars are Bull and is sometimes shown w ith a 
his children whom he has to eat to club or a sword m his hand and bearing 


keep himself alive when he can catch a shield One of the stones almut him 
them But when he is up in the is that he piled up a bank on the coast 


morning they five out of his sight as of Sicily to keep out the si a another 
fast as they can and dare not appear that he was a worker in iron and made 


again until he goes Into lus hole in the a palate for \ ulcan underground 


west He crawls along this bole till 
he comes to his narrow bed in the 
middle of the earth This is so small 


THE GREAT DOG 

nmuili 0. tile emit in» c to small N't? ?,T “iT, 

that it does not gne lum room to turn , ll ' e * 0l ’ 1 ' ^ ' 

round so uhcn hc Males up next .Icy “ «“ *■"3“™. Hemisphere can see has 


round so when he Males up next day “ tnefonnem nemispncrc can see at 

he has to creep out to the cast Ttieh ^ O'™ 

■ - • v ■ ■ very brilliant star called Sinus It used 


Ins wife the moon takes her rest . < - — 

Every month slie grieves when he cats “f^lcd « \ ft ^ 

up some of the stars and puts black watch dog 

over her gentle face to show her sorrow irns 1 . 4 } 10U f e °J \ 3n f cr , 


tivcr jici cemie jace tu snow ncr sorrow , ... 

This gradually Meats ofl till by the cud ?' <*$ ™u)d not hath hut its 
ct thS month her face is btiglit >t«> of 

The stars arc happy witli thur mother 
the moon and sing and dance os shi 


any harmful event about to hapjwn 
W hen they saw the star in tlu early 


me wwii miu swik dim uaricc is sin * . . > , < , * 

passes among them After a time other m om«ni* they knew the Nile w ould soon 
star children disappear and she has to So on^name theyfcav^ it w 

put on moummj, again for them 
ORION THE BLLTED GIANT 


O 


|RION Was ; 


the Nik. star Of course they knew 
nothing of the rial sources of the Nile 
. Ihcn liccause no one had found them 

giant who wanted to otl ^ Sometimes to show what it was 


marry Hero or Her ope daughter necessary to do on its aimcarancc tiny 
of Lnopion King of Chios but this pictured the dog as a man with 
king who took a dislike to the suitor j 0( , s a stew p 


, - ,, dogs head a stew pot in his arms 

K cause of Ins gnat height thinking to a fiathcr under one arm wings to lus 


nd tnmvM of a troublesome person 
consented to the marriage onlv oil con 


feet and leav ing behind h m a duck and 
... . a tortoise The Groks and Romans 

dltion that Onon freed the island of associated the Dog star with tin heat of 


Ctn<« from thi beasts that raged *theri summcr and said that it bum m* the 


Tins hi did but King jLnojm n failed j, jj* amHilfed th- bees Wcstilf talk 


to keep lus promise anil b ad html h tided 
Th n Onon was directed by a black 
smith whom he earned on lus Kick to 
ihi l -at sjxit for facing tin ri mg sun 
Gazing it it Onon recovm 1 lussght 
According to ont kg nd lhana 


of the dog days in the hottest s* a«.o i 
A FAMILY CROUP 
*T'«tkE are four constellations u» tf<* 
1 sky standing for quite a fjmdv group 


Cassiop-i i the mitler Czp’ru* tie 


through jnJonw skw hm with Inf father Andromxfa th daughter 
artews according, to another his an 1 lersrus tlic son m Law v ith a 


death was due to tin lute of a scorpi m little furtl-er oQ Peg aw v lii 




which rose from th* ground to punt h ho Cas'-wqx’ia foolrdik IccUftd 
him lor boasting ot hb prowess as a htrsilf to t» more ly-uittfuf than th** 
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*®j Nereides, and the angiynjmphs, in 
revenge, got Neptune to send a sea- 
monster to ti< u hie 'Ethiopia, or Topa, 
\ here Cir-iopeia lived, for she had 


v 

m 
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lamed King Cepheus ol that country 
The stoiv of Andromeda's exposuie to 
the mons lei, and hei rescue by Perseus 
is told on p igt 104Q C( pheus, the 
husband of Cassiopeia, sailed with the 
famous Aigonaufs 

Cassiopeia was pictuied by the 
ancients m a southern constellation of 
thnteen stars, seated on her tluone, anti 
holding a palm-leaf in her hand Cepheus 
is near heie Cassiopeia, as the con- 
stt-llduon is railed, can be iccognised 
reiyeasily m the. sky m the form of an 
‘ m, ’01, as some sit it better, a “ v ” 
THE GREAT BEAR 
| poking at this gioup of sCtrs, so 
, jasily observed, foi they never set m 
the N orthei n Hemisphere, people fancied 
they saw in them different objects So 
the Greeks said " It is a clianot ” , 
the ancient Gauls called it "Aithui’s 
p, ha ^ ot . - the Americans, "The Dipper”, 
the English, Chailes’s Warn ” 01 "The 
Great Bear” There are two bears 
really a Great Bear, or Ihsa Majoi, and 
a Little Bear, or Ursa Minor This is 
lie legend of how they came there 
JT? alld . Callsto had a son named 

chanUT’ °7 aS ]ea,0US 0f Cal!st0 -' 

son } lnt0 a bear - and her 

mj? by T SCha T Ce Was on lhc P° lnt o f 
i f , lcr Jupitei, recognising her 
danger fiom huntsmen, changed he' 

tiiffbc m C W Hi'-It 'king To 
ivl»le hK," St,fS”„od y 

Si’ "LrthS' ‘rST !”"> • tSte 

’'Pnrsi co PLEIADES 

Taycete, Celaeno, Meron’e anA cl Cy ° ne > 
They all married gods P ex St m*"* 1 * 
whose light is less bright beSs e sfe 


BOOK OF 

wedded to a mortal, Sisyphus, King of 
Counlh Electra’s light also diminished 
thiough guof aftei the fall of Troy, 
which lier son Daidanus Jiad founded. 
The word Pleiades comes from a Gieelc 
woul meaning “ to sail,” because this 
constellation slimes well in spung, 
at a good tone foi sailors to start on a 
\oyage Because, too, of their asso- 
ciation with Ver, the spring, these stars 
are also called the Vngihai From the 
earliest times, festivals and seasons were 
connected with the rising of the Pleiades 
The story urns that, m Bceotia, the 
giant Orion went in pursuit of the 
sc\en sisteis, hut they prayed to be 
saved fiom him, and they were changed 
into the foim of dor es Now they arc 
ever at a safe distance fiom lnm m the 
skies, at the back of the Bull, and 
behind its protecting horns, where 
Ouon lannot tiouble them 

HERCULES WITH • HIS CLUB 
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celebiated hero Heicules, son 
of Jupitei, was, of course, bound 
to be entln oned among the gods m 
the skies, so the Greeks gave him a 
place of honour, with Ins club in his 
light hand, an apple-branch in his 
left, m memory of the apples of the 
Hespendes, and m a kneeling position, 
wdh the lyre near his feet. 

The legend is that Hercules was 
lighting one day* with stones, but had ’ 
used them all up Then Jupitei, seeing 
ne danger of his son, ramed down 
a show er of 1 ound stones These Hercules 
bent down to pick up, and throw at 
nis enemies, and thus overcame them 
this is why he is shown kneeling. 

Many are the stones of Ins prowess 
and marvellous physical strength, but 
ie most wonderful were his twelve 
ttJrfi’i 011 tbe Performance of which 
. , yrfpbic oracle promised him immor- 
an y These included slaying the 
™ a »bon, the Hydra, or water-snake, 
with ^ 7 101 l s . ter birds , capturing a stag 
t -. b ! 100fs bron/e and antlers of gold, 
r bo f °* Erymanthus, the mad 
? e r tan , bull > the mares of Diomedes, 
of i,fu n 5 OXen > an d Cerberus, the dog 
4 k ,, m b secunn 8 Hippolyte’s girdle and 
j> ^ en a Pples of the Hespendes 
a Tvm-o ° Wt i ^ bis body was burned on 
cloud tin? ” s 3 P mt passed away m a 
was goddess W,w PPUS ’_, wbere be married the 
T,,p NC1 ' T wosna, „„ „ biebe, and became immortal. 
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TEA, COFFEE, AND TOBACCO 


” cuss a number 
of substances which 
arc very largely used 
but which we cannot call foods 'T'JP 
because we do not find that 1 
thev add my power to the ifra 
body or make any of its tissues 
If these things did nothing they 
would not be worth mentioning but 
though they arc not foods the\ ha\c 
a very real action upon the bod\ and 
there are few people who do not take 
one or other ot them every day We 
ought to under tand their action 

1 irst we must just mention and 
briefly dismiss the Hungs called con 
diments Literally this m»ans the 
things gnen at Ih and the th ngs that 
\ve gi\ e ourMvcs along with aur food 
and call condiments are salt |>epper 
mustard vtnig-ir and so on Of thesi 
the first happens to |<c a condiment 
as vvt sav I»ccause it has a very 
decided taste , but we have already 
learnt that it «s an absolutely necosarv 
food without winch we must <he But 
all the other condiments are quite 
different They have no foot! value 
of any kind they may be actually 
injurious b> irritating the coat of the 
stomach 

Th s is vary rare hut it may happen 
when a person becomes (or instance 
too fond of vnnegar We take these 
tilings not only for tht ir ow n flavour 
which we rcaH\ do pot care much 
atwut in itse f ~l*ut hxaow they act 
on the nerves of the mouth and tongue 


jn< I noaC 50 as to 

• » » i sharpen the taste and 

. flavour of our food 

jJxjyj If our apjx-titc is 

% y i»or this is of sen ice to us 
"i'.J Also these things have a marked 
effect m persuadm 0 the stomach 
^ to produce its juices and, if the 
stomach is not producing enough 
that is also of good service to us On 
the other hand a great many people 
eat far more than is good for them 
and the last thing on earth that they 
ought to add to their food is anything 
tliat tempts them to eat more 
No condnnent of any kind except 
of course salt as we understand 
is good for children Children have 
good appetites and good digestion 
and conehmenls should be saved up 
for the time when then have neither 
That time is Ic^s Id eh to urnic at all 
if the healthy development of the 
organ* of digestion has not been in 
tirfered with by addin., unnatural 
things to the find As we shall set 
Hus remark alxmt condiments which 
is agreed upon by ev «-ry Ixidy who has 
studied the food of children apphe" 
also practicalh to all the other 
things that leave Jo be discussed m 
this part of our stnrv 

VIJ over the cmhsed w oil 1 peop’e 
drink enormous quantities of tea or 
coff-v or clseof dr nks made fre mother 
pants that frail \ contain the same 
thm„fo The sake of winch we take tea 
ardcuff-e Of cour *. tea and «i ff« 
have vary different tastes, ord Bat 
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■ difference must be clue to something 
! Cerium volatile oils occm in Hie tta- 
| plant which au quite dilfpruit fnun 
jj those m the coffee-plant 'Jlit'-c (ids 
| ha\ e a \eiy jihu^mt taste and fLnom, 
jj but they aic net vi\ nnpoitunt m 
1 then action on tin. body Inc thing 
1 that rcallj gives tea and cofhe their 
I atti action is the same substunt c in both 
8 of them, and it exists m se\ eral othrr 
| )>lants It is sometimes called thane, 

\ and sometimes caffeine Tins is a won- 
| derful subbt mu , and, so hn as we know , 

! then is nothing elbe like it m the woild 
| It ib the on]\ true stimulant of the brain 
I that Ins jet bion dncoveied Otlm 
t things such as iknhol will appeal to 
1 stunulab the braui, but that is only 
| «"i]->pt3KtncL, a.5 \\( sh ill Caffeine, 

| however, italic makes the brain woik 
i bettei it produces no reaction after- 
yards, and just because it is the only 
| true stimulant of the brain, it is the only 
drug we know which, by its pure action 
on the brain, will keep people awake. 
T H ^ £TIMULATINa DRIJ a that helps the 

1 STUDENT TO KEEP AWAKE AT NIGHT 
Medical students working for exam- 
inations sometimes take not merely tea 
| or coffee but pure cafleme itself, which 
1 1S fitter-tasting white powdei , and 
a swallow Luge doses of it at night m 
| prepai mg for an examination I do not 
3 say that tins is a wise thing to do, but 
| it cull keep one awake, it will enable a 
3 man to lead and work hard foi houis 
| when without it, he could not 

possibly have kept his eyes open, 
and the only lesult that appears to 
| aftei a long time is that the 

§ dru £ becomes rather less effective 
| All this is not to say that we may 
a not hurt ourselves with tea and coffee 
because wc often do For one thing 
people who are not working for an ex- 
| animation, and whose difficulty is not 
1 , to f P awake, but to get to si ecu 

I i hemselves l )y 1ak *ng these things’ 
| , d peepers ought either to make it a 
| iule to take no tea or coffee after five 
1 ‘ f a,° C t k ' 5 or a/lei midday, or, better 
I sh “- t0 S° without altogethei 
! then, again, manj people hurt them- 
I a r V fr' nt l tea " ot bec ause the caffeine 
5 f tbem an >' hatm, but because the 
Ica-ffiaf contains a gi eat deal of a curious 
1 substance called tannic acid, or tannin 
jj which is bad foi the digestion If wo 
« put a little puic tannin info the mouth 

kraft . _ 


we can feel at once how it dries the" p 
moufh up, and it docs the same in the | 
case of the stomach Tins means that | 
the digestive juices cannot be properly | 
pioduted If we allow for ihe possible f 
mlerfeicnce with sleep, and for, the [ 
mleifeience with digestion, we account 1 
for (lie whole of the bad effects that f 
mav follow' the frequent taking of tea, | 

'THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAVS OF f 
1 MAKING TEA | 

China tea contains less tannin than | 
other tea , hut the really important f 
thing is the way in which tea is made | 
Caielul experiment has shown that m E 
about tinee minutes boiling water will t 
extract practically all the caffeine in | 
the tea-leaf, togethei with plenty of j 
fki\ ou ring matter In this period of j 
time veiy little tannin is extracted j 
If we go on infusing after this, we get | 
nothing moie that is pleasant or useful, | 
but we do get far more tannin , more I 
and more indeed gets into the w’ater t 
foi as long as thiee-quarters of an hour, f 
and fheie is far inoie aftei five minutes 1 
than after three. It is very wrong to f 
boil or stew tea It should be infused, | 
which means that the boiling water f 
should be poured upon it , and it should | 
not be infused a moment longer than | 
fom minutes at the outside The | 
Chinese, to whom w e really owe tea, say j 
that the best water for making it with is I 
that from a running stream, and the f 
worst is W'ell-watei The reason is that [ 
one should use w r ater wffiich has plenty of E 
gases in it If w’c allow the kettle to I 
go on boding, we drive off these gases, | 
and make the w'ater flat, and spoil f 
the tea We should use the watei f 
directly the kettle has come to the boil. | 

T H ^,3 AY T0 0ET THE BEST VALUE I 
1 INTO A CUP OF TEA f 

If we have to use water w'hich is flat ! 
to begin with, w r e should pour it from a f 
height, from one jug to another, i 
so that it can take up some of the gases I 
roni the air If the w r atei is hard, a | 
pmch of baking-soda should be added | 
to the teapot Tea-tasters use a smaller I 
proportion of tea than most of us do. f 
he teapot should be thoroughly hot, I 
or it the w'ater falls much below' the I 
oi mg point while the infusion is going f 
on, some of the things m the leaves I 
which give the tea its best flavour do f 
not get into the water We should f 
never make a second brew, for it is j/ 
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certain tint the first brew takes may 
from the leaves ev ery thing worth In' mg 
Anyone who cares to attend to these 
rules about the making of tea will get 
a far more delicious drink from cheap 
tei than can be got from tea costing 
twice as much but wrongly made 
I et us remember too that properly 
made tea is verv nearly the most inno 
cent dnnh in the world and in many 
respects and for most people is actually 
beneficial In Great Britain wc drink 
about four million gallons of tea every 
day and the \ cry stn ill amount of ill 
offt c t that can fairly be put down to 
tins gigantic consumption is due to 
the fact that many people arc so care 
less in the way they go about it 
So far as caffeine is concerned coffee 
and tei do not differ very much— -that 
is to say coffee made with milk con 
tarns about a grain of caffeine to tin. 
cupful and the rate in tea is about tin 
same But of course if wc drink strong 
bltck coffee wc swallow a good pnny 
grams of caffeine ev erv day There is a 
special and jniwcrful volatile od in 
coffee which uiistts some people so that 
they cannot drink coffee though tliey 
can drink tea 

r p HARM THAT COMES OP HAD TEA 
AN1» UVD com E 

Our commonest mistake in miking 
coffee IS that we make it too weak 
The lx mci should be freshly roasted 
nuther too much ncr too little inti 
thtV should bo ground just lx>forc thrv 
art used The same rules apply to the 
wafer as m the. cast of tia M«tal 
apparatus e-jieciallv if it i» coroph 
cited is bad It is ofltn difficult to 
clrin and then the stale coffee spoil the 
lie" brew If the coffee is allowed to 
stand for a little there is no m e 1 to 
Idler it \ simple earthenware vessel 
is the best If anvone finds that tie is 
not *>lf\pm ? is be ought to do and if In 
is i coffee drinker that i the vcy frst 
thing that lie sh mid cut dow n 
Though Wick coffee is decidrdl} 
stronger than tel it Is verv much loss 
injure ms — if injurious at -til— linn nn 
properly ntad tea Hundreds ard 
tltousaiuls of cul rum their digestion 
by taking tea it nil a kettle kept o« tit 
fin- ill day but it is the tannin and 
trot tin* caffeine that it to blame T1 ere 
k not much tannm in tb** coffee Kan 
Mi child shoui I take tea or coFc* 
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I do not say that older children are 
necessarily hurt bv occasional!! taking 
a little verv weak tea but thev are 
safer without it The bright active 
brain of a child always on the go 
has no need to be stimulated and 
these things are onlv stimulants not 
foods Also m encoiirigin 0 children 
to take there things vve interfere with 
their contentment in t iking really im 
port ant things like milk \gain many 
a child who his tea late in the day is 
found to be excited and tinsleepv at 
night and the tea is the nil reason 

W HV CHILDREN MAI DRINK COCOA 
FREEU WITHOUT HARM 

Cocoa differs from to and coffee in 
one or two mijiortant wiys It al o 
contains a substance which is closely 
related to calleine but it is so wcik a 
stimulant tint it is not worth mention 
mg and therefore wc mi} freely jxrniit 
children to drink coioa the ugh we 
forbid them tei and cofltc Tins is a 
very importint point liccm-c chtldrcn 
lde hot things and hot drinks arc 
often very good fur them and if we 
flavour hot nulk with cocoi wc cm 
jxrsuadi (hem to tike it better It i 
wonderful how much nnlk and su N ar 
wc can get in ide a child with the I c!p 
of i sub tanct like cocoi 

Manv people suppose tint cocoa it elf 
i» i useful food but as i matt* r of fa*-t 
wc do not ure much cocoa i » the cuj 
and whatthirei t quite unimportant 
a. i food The fit in c<k_ov which i 
useful in its small dtgrec is often ij l 
to uj*-*.t the digestion ind so nnny 
children will not touch cocoa It i 
werth known tint different kind *f 
eocoa diflvr i g(Knld<al in the way tin % 
arc nndc and the child who refuse- 
to take oik kind will puli ip* quit* 
readilv take an th r which nny for 
irstance contain lev fit of the Km 


To praise cocoa is to priw clw’colalt 
vvhtch is a sjhndid f nxl HIkii we 
tike chocolate vu .ire not merely takm„ 
soli 1 cocoa with sue h food v ala*. * it 
ha* but wc ire alv> taking a nn lirgi 
quantuv of s jgar O ir v Mr i* w h*ii ; 
lighting in uth \frfC3 learnt 1* w 
j Icasant and lx w invtJiniu; choonfilt . 
is. Miff ch3Jn n low cbocolu* and : 
arc quite rt-,ht too Iff J'hm e'ern- 
late wlfc*ii<cU pr really Ktter ^ 
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foi childien, both as a food and for 
othcj reasons, than ticam and fancy 
chocolate bonbons Wc often notice 
that some children are wist enough to 
prefer fhm chm white to the el dmrato 
and fane', things >vl ah tempt their 
elders If chilclu n's t_*< lb ji* piopiilv 
used and propeilv cared lot, the sugai 
of chocolate need not be feaied Far 
the finest teeth m the world among 
human beings belong to negmes, who 
1 eery neatly live on sugai -cane 

A ECOHOL AND TOBACCO ARE NOT f CODS. 

! TT- BUT POISONS 

; We have already leatnt that we 
; sic bound to stud^ from the food 
[ point of view everv thing that enters the 
| Loth,, w bcthei it he v\ hat we usually 
; call a food or v htlhu it be a gas, such 
• as the air which we breathe Main of 
1 us aie in the habit of taking into our 
i bodies various substances which aie not 
\ foods, but which we take as if they w ere 
I foods, and which we certainly ought to 
I understand The most important of 
jj these things are tobacco and alcohol 
Nowadays there aie a good mam 
a ethers which a certain number of 
3 people take, but we need not discuss 
| them, especially as what is true of 
5 tobacco and alcohol is laigely true 
\ ° 3 them These substances are both 
3 po^ons , in other words, a sufficiently 
| large dose of them — the exact amount 
3 f e Pendmg upon the weight and age of 
| : , particular person, on whether he has 
\ i ,7 en } r " e (h U K before and so forth— w ill 
I Kl)J I3iat rtie smoke of tobacco is a 
8 poi!:< ? n no onc questions, though a 
! great many people who know nothing 
3 about the subject question whether 
3 aieehol is a poison They think it is 

! manv d +nt f P olson > because 

a many take it daily without being killed 

I T HE p 0 r s T^ i«b 

! ,, But ior ever Y poison m the world 
8 there is a dose that will kill and 
1 a dose that will not Tins is true for 
3 instance, of the carbonic acid m ’ the 
; air . we breathe Carbonic acid is a 
poison, but it will not kill except in the 

I P°i son °us dose In lesser doses It merely 

’ n bf leb ’ or else the body resists it alto- 
| gether, and is not hurt But when the 
3 3 ° dyhas l< ? do , lh is with anything that 
threatens it, it has to pay a fair price 

j 15 lI ! c leaf of a plantf and 

this leaf contains various substances 


& 
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including a special one called nicotine 
which, when given by itself, is intensely 
poisonous It seems to be true of both 
nicotine and alcohol that they are, 
poisons m then degree to every form of 
life A thud of a giam of nicotine has 
killed a man People who take tobacco 
maj smoke it, or they may chew it, Or 
the} may grind it up and take it m the 
form of snuff It does not matter foi 
us here in what foim the tobacco is 
taken, foi the results are the same. Of 
course, we understand that when the 
leaf is burnt, great chemical changes 
must be produced m it 

People have said that the nicotine 
and the other poisons m tobacco smoke 
must be burnt up, when tobacco is 
smoked, or oxidised away into carbonic 
acid and water But am onc who tries 
to smoke a pipe for the' first lime wall 
soon discover that something very 
curious gets into his body, and it has 
lately been pioved conclusively that 
tobacco smoke docs contain nicotine 

"THE ORCAT DANGER Or THE POISONOUS 
A NICOTINE IN TOBACCO 

The nicotine is destroyed in the 
tobacco that is burnt, but somevvheie 
between the place where the tobacco 
burns and the smoker’s mouth, the 
nicotine is made hot and turned into 
gas and sucked m If the smoker 
merely drew nicotine into his mouth, 
and then puffed it out again, there could 
be no consequence except upon his 
mouth itself The effect of smoking 
depends not upon what is drawn in, but 
upon what is absorbed , just as the 
effect of eating depends not upon what 
is swallow ed, but upon what is absorbed. 

However, nicotine is a very volatile, 
quick substance, and easily passes 
hrough the lining of the mouth into the 
olood Unwise people sometimes have 
ie trick of breathing tobacco smoke 
right into their lungs instead of merely 
sucking it into the mouth and puffing it 
u again, and they wall even teach boys 
low t° mhale the smoke of cigarettes 
tor themselves This is very difficult 
to stop once we start doing it It 
means that far more of the things m the 
smoke are absorbed, because the whole 
I nn« sur{ace of the lungs — equal to 
c s d uai 'P feet, as we know, if it i 
^r Pr f t 0ut ' B exposed to the | 

xnfZ'T ]t , ls a surface that is spcci- 
} de and suited for transferring j* 
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gases from one side of it to tlie other 
Also directlj the smoker starts in 
haling this means that the smoke fc» 
now passing between his vocal cords as 
they are called, with which he speaks or 
sings Smoke is crowded with solid 
particles which are caught on the vocal 
cords Man} of the gases in the smoke 
arc very irritating and all are hot 

H OW TOBACCO SMOKING sPOlt-S THE 
VOICE AND ENDANdERS THE LUNCIS 

Thus cveiyone who regularly inhales 
tobacco smoke is absolutely certain to 
spoil his voice sooner or later even if 
nothing worst- happens It would be wry 
easy to exaggerate the ill effects of ordm 
ary smoking but there s a very great 
ditfcrcnce indeed as we now understand 
between puffing smoke in and out of the 
mouth and inhaling it between the 
vocal cords into the Jungs Anyone 
who teaches and encourages a boy to 
do this is not that boy s friend but his 
thoughtless and cruel enemy 

Enormous numbers of grow n up 
people smoke without its bung possible 
for any one to show tint they do them 
selves any lnrm As m the case of 
many other poisons the first effects do 
not return \Vc have already learnt how 
marvellous is the power of living crea 
tore* to adapt themselves to circum 
stance* So as a rule the body 
learns m a short time bow to take the 
gases of the smoke without being upset 
by them The scientific way of saying 
this is that the body acquires tmmunt y 
against the poison The same applies 
to many other poisons such as opium 
In the case of opium 3nd some other 
poisons the dose has constantlv to be 
increased Tins is not so much noticed 
in the case of tobacco 
Hut in the case of all these substances 
the rule is tint at a cert am tunc after 
we have taken the dose which <ati lies 
u* we find that we want another dost 
Certain changes which w c are now he gin 
mng to understand owur in the body 

W HY A SMOKLR lircOMC* ROTllsS 
AM* WHY TOBACCO SOOTMCS HIM 

What hapje-ns apptars to lx* that 
the original poison such as the mootin'* 
er the morphia ot oj mm i-> 1 token up 
msule the body and a not Is. r *»1 tarcc 
ts pi oduee»l which has just the opjosite 
e f foct tipen tin. bodv This may mind 
peculiar trot in point of fact we 
J know scores of plmts cvavtaitweg two 




oppositely acting substances one of 
which is derived from the other So 
w hat happens in the case of t ht sm Aer is 
for instance that the nicotine forms an 
opposite of nicotine which makes 
lum just a little restless and urn. a \ 
and then when lie take's some mou 
nicotine — that is to say w hen he smokes 
again — tlus makes him feci restful and 
contented So there is established 
what is usually called a vicious 
circle It is verv often pointed 
out and quite truly that smoking 
has a good effect upon a man 
because it makes him feel more ce>n 
tented and restful and »npro\es his 
temper Quite so but we ought to 
add that the reason wh\ he wanted 
these things done for him is that his 
temper and contentment had been 
upset by the after results of the last 
time that he smoked 

A man may have smoked for many 
years and yet in only a few days if 
he stops altogether he may lose the 
craving just because his body gets 
nd in that time of the last remains 
of the things that arc made in it 
wluch make him want to smoke again 
\fter smoking without a break for 
fourteen years the waiter has ju«t made 
tins experiment upon himself and so he 
knows that what has liccn said is true 


Most smokers know in their hearts 
that they smoke too much and wish 
to cut the amount down There art 
various ways in winch they mav do Hi 
It is good for instance to make a rule 
about smoking only afier meil* or 
only after a certain hour m the day 
or to make a rule of not carry ti Inert* 
about in ones potlets Many ptcjde 
lme found that if they suck strong 
peppermint lo enge* tli helps Hem 
to cut dawn their ranking 
All authorities on tic subject wall 
admit tbat it is best oat to learn to 
smoke at all No one can caM smoking 
natural no one can jnove tl at it docs 
any good except to rtlnvc tin. xvmp* 
tim-. wl ich it lias it-vilf created art! 
which the nhrf of than will agm 
create and even if time !<• r« injury 
dom to fife which mi v well hxpjxn in 
ca-^s of to 1 act » 1 h mint's t< l ire » 
heart weakness ajil vn m litre t 
aV wav's a certain am aetrlnji r> done 
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to the pocket But even supposing that 
anyone tncd to argue that smoking was 
really a good thing for gro\\n*up people 
at any rate no one would dare to argue 
that it is good for children, or toting 


No 

(lie 

the 

All 

the 


people of ant age or of eithei sex 
one can sat” that the child needs 
tobacco no one can show that 
tobacco does the child ant good 
the likelihood oi couise, is that 
dot eloping bodt will be moic injured 
than the iheadt de\ t'oped bodt That 
is true without exception of etery 
poison or injurious substance known, 
and is upnllt tine of all living things, 
plants animals 01 human beings 

-T-HE THINGS THAT MAKE A MAN AND 
I THE THINGS THAT MAKE A SHEEP 

Tobacco being a poison, no boy enjoys 
| his fust expel icnce of it He is en- 
i courage d to go on by an argument 
! which would be quite the best aigument 
! in all the voild if it w r ere true It is, 

1 that he should “ be a man ” This aigu- 
| menL is applied to boys about things far 
| worse than tobacco smoking The boy 
S is to smoke or drink, or whatever it be, 

1 because others who are older than lum- 
l self do it , and so they say he will prove 
| himself as much a man as they are 
5 The real mark of a man is not that we 
1 should smoke, or dnnk, or shave, or be 
I six feet high , the leal mark of a man 
f is to be ourseli es, to do things or not to 
\ do things because we so think fit , and 
5 the maik of not being a man, how'ever 
| old or big w e are, is to do things because 
jj other people do them So w hen they 
j say “ be a man,” they really mean 
! “be a sheep” , and that is what we 
| should reply m such a case This is a 
| very important matter becauseit applies 
a to many other things besides smoking", 

§ and it would be quite important enough 
1 even if it only applied to that 

| -THE KIND OF BOY WHO IS A 
| I ,MAN AND MAKES HISTORY 

| The wTiter remembers, as 
\ were yesterday, bis feeling of 
3 grown-up and manic , and as clever as 
: older boys, when he first smoked No 
| one expects boys to have the sense of men, 
| and it is natural for boys to feel manly 
i in such a case when older boys admire 
| them. But the difference between a 
1 real man and a sheep remains; and, if 
| it comes to that, just as a grown-up 
= man can be a sheep, so a boy can be a 
man at any age, not by making himself 


feel miserable an doing the things 
gi own-up men do, but by deciding for 
lnmself what to do, and what not to 
do, without reference to foolish people. 
It is this kind of boy and this kind of 
man that makes history, that lias made 
the w'oild wliat it is worth t_o-day, 
and will make it worth more in the 
future. 

There has been a good deal of talk in 
England during the last few years 
about this question of children smoking, 
and it has been agiced by everyone that 
it ought to be stopped It is not at all 
easy to do, because the propel way to 
do w hat is needed for children is through 
then parents, and there are chtldren 
whose parents do not care — babies m 
perambulators whose mothers give ■ 
them beer to sip, and little schoolboys 
whose fathers are quite proud to see 
them smoke a cigarette However, 
since the beginning of April, 1909, there 
has been m force a law xvluch deals 
with clnldicn smoking, and which will, 
do something, at any late, to protect 
children from themselves and from 
foolish people in this icspect. 

HE KNOWLEDGE THAT HELPS US TO DO 
RIGHT AND ACT WISELY 


•yii 


REAL 


if it 


being 




Any child under sixteen found smok- 
ing in the street or in a park must 
be stopped by the policeman or the 
park-keeper and any boy so found 
smoking may have Ins pockets searched 
Tobacconists will be punished if they 
sell cigarettes to children No doubt 
this is quite a proper law , but we 
must not forget the usefulness of know- 
ledge, and the wisdom of trying to 
make people sensible so that they can 
govern themselves It is a thousand 
times better for a boy not to smoke 
because he has learnt about smoking, 
and has decided that it is more 
sensible for him, on the whole, not 
to smoke, than not to smoke because 
he is never sure whether there is a 
policeman round the corner There 
are always these two ways of getting 
people to act properly, and no doubt the 
way of compelling them from the out- 
side is often necessary', but the people 
whose lives are worth most to them- 
selves and to the world are those who 
govern themselves wisely' from witlun , 
and knowledge has its' highest value 
because it helps them to do so 
The next part of this is on -pjge 3491. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF JESUS 


SK Tcs.us sat at supper 
yd J with His disciples 


and they all drank 
? Tins is My blood 
of the New Testa 


for the last time He of t ^ ie ^ e " Testa j 

was clothed with scienitj f ij iV ment said Jesus which fi] 

Neither His manner nor His |>^— l-- g 4l is shed for man> \ erily I say pj}] 

words betrajed anxictv The ^ unto you I will drink no more 
same gracious restfulness which had of the fruit of the sine until that 

characterised Hn life of stmgt.lt. with day that I drink it new m the 

old loeas characterised Him now Kingdom ol C od 

But there was m the Master this The company was saddened by 
night a certain sadness which was these words and the feeling grew 
noticed bj> the friends about Him among them that the end was indeed 
He spoke in the manner of one taking close at hand < radually tht\ saw 
a farewell He looked m the faces of that Jesus expected arrest that night 
His companions with a long and wist They sang a hvmn together and 
fut tenderness They knew that the tl cn Jesus led thrm out to the 
hour of cn«is had come Tlie> knew Mount of dues 
that after the scenes in the temple The darknc s and the stillness came 
**nd the streets of tins great citv the about tlicm They walked m silence 
priests would do something to check wondering what the end would be 
their Master Presently He said The aoicc of Jesus broke «oftlj 

One of you which eateth with me upon their anxious tl oughts 
shall helm me All ye shall be ofNnded Ucauv. of 

The word* searched the consciences Me this n»„ht And Hi add'd It 
of His disomies There yvas not a man is written I will «rnte the shepherd 
tin a who had not doubted who did and the sheep shall lie scat! in d I 


not feel misgtungs about the reality 


and the sheep shall K scat! in d 
To nielit ! It was to come this 


of Jesus a3 Kin* of the Jews Only nj,ht Tlin Master was (o bejaken 
on mionj, thim let us believe had this airy nnjd 
cur contcmpliud an actual betrayal The di-oplc Peter was firs tosprak 
of Jesus to the Jem h authorities • Although all shall he oft mini 
tint none of them \u know was jttwiflnotl 
whirls Innocent of doubt The loyalty of bis strong an 1 tin 

Jesus took l cad blessed it, broke jxtuaus nature was toneled b tJ r 
it and cave it to Hi* discmlcs «mng mtlm an 1 il vadnevs of hit 'fa ter 
Tiki eat (hinsMi body \n f lSat Jesus said in Hi* tju et {.rrth* 
H took the cup nr i ^.ast it to them vow*' \* nJy I *a\ unto ther that 
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this day, even m this night before 
(he cock crow twice, thou shall deny 
Mcthucc” 

Peter was prompt with protest 
Vehement! v In* e\c laimed "Iff should 
die with Thee, I will not deny Thee in 
aiH’ V.K 1 " 

there rvas a murmur of approval 
from tin others All ot them said that 
they would not forsake their Master 
-pne shadow 7 or me gpea r sorrow that 

1 FLU OX THr (JAPDEiN OF GETHSEMANE 

f he\ c im<‘ pusentlj to a garden 
vliuh was ralkd ',w thsemane They 
weie worn and tned The toil and the 
iomne\s and the anxieties of the day 
hegar to weigh upon them Over the 
heads of these houseless men the stars 
twinkled, and sound about them 
glittered the lamps of the sleeping city 
li\en the feai of Roman soldier and 
Jewish priest could not dislodge from 
their senses the a avmg for rest 

“ Sit ye here,” said Jesus, “ while I 
shall pray ” 

He drew to Him tin ee of the number 
| Peter James, and John , and, leaving 
| the others to sit down under the liees, 

! advanced farther into the shadows and 
I silences of the gai dc n 
jj When He was gone some distance 
3 from the olheis, He gave way to the 
] distress of His soul, and spoke openly 
5 w ith the thiec of Ills impending death. 

? “ My soul exceeding sornnvful 

| unto dtath,” He said They saw 7 
E with their e\es the suffenng and the 
3 h> avim ss of which He spoke They 
j icaliscd now that He expected His 
a enemies that night. 

] "Tarry ye here,” He said, "and 
| watch ” 

; Pie went forward a little, and fell 
| on the ground and prated to God, 
| whom He had served so faithfulh, 
| that if it were possible the hour 
| might pass fiom Him. 

IN THE BITTER 


OF BIBLE STORIES XXZXX23X* sxunms r* 

been gentle to Him if He had said 

k .. _ - i T/ - ** T4- urne f 


I am not the King” It was not 


necessaiy for Him to die He might 
live on and pieach the righteousness of 
God among the villages He had only to 
lay dow 7 n His Kingship 
‘But that Kingship w T as something 
that He could not give up It was 
His tin one, from which He would 
leign throughout the ages m the hearts 
of the good and the kind , His throne, 
from which throughout the ages He 
would comfort the sorrowful and en-_ 
coinage the weak to be strong, w r as the 
cross of death 

He returned to the three companions 
of this last watch, and found them 
sleeping Perhaps their indifference to 
His danger, and their oblivion to His 
spiritual agony, plunged His soul once 
more into the darkness and loneliness 
of His conflict Even these chosen three 
slept while He suffered , slept while His 
enemies advanced to take Him. 

" Simon, sleepest thou ? ” Pie said 
to Peter " Couldest not thou watch 
one hour ? ” 


T he friends of jesus sleep while 

THE LAST HOUR DRAWS NIGH 


T t,p PRAYER OF JESUS 
l HOUR Of ‘TRIAL 


“ Abba, Father,” He prayed, “ all 
things arc possible unto P'liee ; take 
aw a\ this cup fiom Me Nevertheless, 
not wh it 1 will, but wliat Thou wait.” 

The terrible hour of tnal had come to 
Him The cup of death was being 
offered to His bps. It was the end 1 
He might have escaped AH the 
malice and hatred, and power arming 
themselves io kill Him would have 




Then this failure of Peter to keep 
Yvatch was tinned by the Master into a 
lesson for that disciple’s eternal good 
" Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation The spirit truly is 
ready, but the flesh is weak ” 

Then, as the hour had not yet come, 
He went au 7 ay again, and once again 
prayed to the Universal Father 

Again He found His friends sleeping 
A third time, and still the weariness of 
their bodies was greater than their love. 
The most precious being that ever 
lived our human life was in agony of' 
mmd and body, was on the threshold 
of suffenng and death, and they could 
not keep their eyes open 

“Sleep on noiv,” He said geptty, 
and take your rest ” 

Perhaps He thought the danger was 
over , that at least for this night He 
vsis safe But as the w'Ords left His bps 
He saw a flicker of lights m the distance, 
and heard the muffled sound of men’s 
voices a chancing through the gloom. 
. “ H is enough,” He said “The hour 
is come * Behold, the Son of Man is 
betrayed into the hands of sinners 
Rise up, let us go. Lo, he that 
betrayetli me is at hand ” 
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CHILD'S BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES 
The stditled companions ro-e hu-tiiy could seize Him, drag Him to trial, 
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■j j nc siaiueu companions ro-e na-iuy coma seize lxini, drag Jiim ro trial, « 
a to then feet, expectant an en*im and get Him executed before there teas | 
| through the gloom m th- an To Inne foi the multitude who followed \ 

1 cl./-t. ,a< in r O. , ir ! ,1 . /I . L7,.„ 4„ ... “ TJX. ,1 t> 1 


i hgi.in 


| Ihroagh the gloom 01 th- aud>o 
| tic y < -uv , chain mg tea vd tl t m fla 
» mcolalrierd 7tW'-.JtnLi lxio.mt 
5 |ud ’s I t alio* Ji id l< it ] t m,, t! ,,; ;;it 
3 Otis r ,]v i,,h 1 , f >rt do \ c|tul I. d 
§ tiie room of ihe i yf s,,ipjn i ami 
5 through the taiht bti ds o) j ru abac 
5 had maJ" Is -\ >\ m gu<>i ], a .t. to 
5 die chief pjuxsf- of th< jecd 

1 


Hun to use “ When He is dead,' . 
they aigucd, “ iheie will lie an end to E 
this blasphemous idea that He is King f 
of the Jews” Thej had no faith in I 
jeans They were perfectly honest, m l 
their antagonism. They "told „ Judas \ 
that if he could lealh do what* he j 
promised, they would pay him money f 

— — ' I 

J 
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\ nf m f d< : to l ]} c sc proud authorities 
i of Israc! the offer to assist them m 
s an casting Jesus without ci eating ah 
| uproar among the people 
s , The chief priests eagerly embraced 

3 1!'' S °Sf °{ J udas Tt was the very 
. bbing they desired Long ago and on 

l f™ 1 - occa sions, they might have arrested 

| W^f^l’ M the -V held back for 
• , of a disturbance Aw serious 

- f ™°«e (he People would have 
5 angeied the Roman Governor uiri 

S them 'then libcties ,»d 
5 They wanted to destioy Jesus- £ 

| fesued to anger the hated Roman * Y 

I ; n u ”°'' ( l hcie ,'' as a ™an who offered 

- to show them how this troublesome 
| preacher might be arrested at night 

Jp, without anyone raising a cry Thej 
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A company of them came togcthei , X 
Levites of the temple guard, Roman 8 
soldiers, some of the priests, and a \ 
r e J aua °f sen ants Torches were f 
I,,!’, aoh accoutienients fastened. ! 
,1 1 „ he , bctr a>er to show them the f 

nm V t U ?J !t ^ e arm J' of the night set f 
out for the Mount of Olives f 

,, T , le "a s to be no mistake m the j - 
" Whomsoever I shall kiss,” f 
said Judas that same is He Take | 
■Him, and lead Him aw’ay safely ” f 
as lf the lnt ention of Judas 8 
dece l v T e both Jesus and the other l 

the ‘Iffi would advance among f 
Idlers, as if forced to- obey I 
, I ^ndmhis emotion would embrace I 

t o u he had servc d through 
the difficult years of His mission L 
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“THE BETRAYAL OF JESUS- 


This is> how it came about that the 
sleeping disciples roused b\ Jesus 
with the ominous words The hour 
is come looking up beheld the familiar 
face of their companion Judas 
Jesus stood in the midnight in the 
midst of the gardtn and waited 
Judas advanced He ran to Jesus 
Master 1 Master I he cried and 
hissed Him 

J rsus IS BETRAYED TO MIS ENEMIES AND 
DESERTED BY III* FRIENDS 

The next moment Jesus was seized 
Tettr grasped a sword and struck at 
one of the soldiers Jesus rebuked him 
Then turning to those who surrounded 
Him He asked 

Are y e come out as against a tine! 
with swords and with staves to take Me * 
He looked at the pmsts 
I was daily with you in the temple 
te idling and ye took Me not 
The exceeding meekness of this reply 
to imst scattered the disciple® The 
saddest words written in the history ot 
the human race are those which follow 
tins gentle reproval of Jesus 

lwj thev all forsook Hun and fled 
The course of these poor weary and 
s!uml>er luav > men vani hed m the 
darkness is they beheld their Master 
meek and lowly m the hands of i few 
soldiers Where wis His Kingship? 
The dream vanished the hope died. 
They all forsook Him ana fled 
Through the garden— w ho his drawn 
lb the sad and dreadful picture > — tli 
f lithful companions o[ the great Teacher 
hurried with fear and disillusion in their 
heart® leaving Him alone with IJu» 
« m nues \\ hat painter can show us the 
ficc of St Peter moving through the 
ha low ofthegaiden his back to Jesus > 
The ] recession moved on I)wn the 


slope of the hill leading to the vallev 
of Ividron Jt made its way through the 
darkness towards the ettv of Jeru akm 
A voung man following at a distance 
was observed by the suspicious eves 
of a priest \ serv ant w as scat to arrest 
him Tins servant laid hold on a linen 
garment worn by the stranger but the 
stranger flung himself free and estajx d 
in the darkness The garment remained 
in the servant s hands Hie stranger 
escaped Who he wa nol>o lv know 
but be was the last to follow Jtsu® 
Tlie procession entered the site] mg 
city and passed through th elavk 
streets without arousing alum If th 
priests expected Jesus to nil timid on 
the multitude of outcasts who loved arid 
followed Him they must hive lietii 
amazed by His perfect md yielding 
silence He walked silently in their midst 


The priests had determined to |o c 
no tune Their luted anil dnn„troux 
pre-oner was to lie tried that vtry night 
The soldiers m itched Him before llie 
oldman \nna whoaeteda hvlijneat 
He was to l>e condemned unmediatilv 
The old pn st looking on Josu* 
inciuirrd of His teaehmg 

Jesus refused to answer His tfsti 
niony had been given m tlic tcmfle and 
in the’ synagogues Those who Juul 
heard Hun must t* the watne-scs 
A soldier standing by struck Jesus 
\nsw erest Thou the h „li pries* 
so > lie demanded indignantly 

JcsUs answered If I leave pohen 
evil liear witne-ss of the evil but if 
well why -iiutest thou Me ? 

Tt en Vnnas sent Him Ixnind foCan 
phis the real chief priest <! the Jew 
Tlx next Lil tc N ne-eaie vti r > e IV 
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FOUR GREAT ENGLISH POETS * 

CHAUCER— SPENSER— SHAKESPEARE— MILTON *4^ 


1 something of the <? 
lives of our great 
poets not merely bcjiusc 
they may be interesting to us 
as men but because in knowing 
thur lives and retnemlx,ring 
tlic periods of time in which 
tl cy lived and wrote we arc gaining 
something tow auls tlic understand 
inf, of our national literature Thus 
if we remember that the first nally 
gnat 1 nglish |*>et was Geoffrey 
ihauccr who was tom about the 
year we shall alwavs have his 
lift time tixcd m our mind a-> an 
important period ui the history of 
1 English literatim. It is true tliat 
t».forc Chaucer t litre were many 
| Outs but most of them were of the 
inonki h cUs_ who wrote the Latin 
tnngm and none ot them compart 
with Chaucer for hv< ly imagination 
knowledge of life anti broad s\ m 
jxithy with their fellow iikh One 
of the most notable of these very 
, early jxxts was Caedmon about 
whom wt have already read m the 
tlJttD 1 BOtUc of rorTRV pa H v 31 * 
M Chaucer is vxrv rightly called 
Th« I alter of Fnjish loctrv 
v cannot do better than 5ir fa in witli 



-^^g^lum Naturally there 


is not a great dial 
to l>e told of the life 
of a pact who lived more 
than 500 years ago Hi works 
arc tin- chief means we have of 
discovering the character of the 
po t and tlircui^h them we git 
to know that Chaucer must hivt 
been a very hearty good intuit d 
laughter loving sort of man who 
did not take life too seriously or 
Vet too lightly In lecd if we may 
ju<k,e him as a man by the unpres 
sion which his po try haves on n« 
we can say that C hauct r was jn 
evirv sense a typical I nghshnun n>t 
only of lus own time but of all t»m< 

Ho loved the simple thuigsof lift 
he rejoiced in the hrauties of Natun 
lie was fond of his books and liked 
to bi coinfortaf Ic it home lit 
could lau„h with the nierru st at anV 
tah of roguerv but he had liv 
s«rious si le and a n vert mi for 
religion Thc«e an all qw ihti *s that 
may tie fojnd in the tru Lrghsb i 
man and it is this that thro i •'ll 
Ins wntmgs we can form some id a 
of the tliarartcr of the man 

It is tru that Uk name of Chtucet 
is not an 1 ngli hntim indhtsitmot 
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'* forefathers may have followed William 


ttnu na»iiitm natf»pun wi 




t the Conqueror from Normandy mlo 
f England, as Iho name nas cxidenth of 
3 " ’ " ' ’ 


1 


Fiench origin Bui bower ei (ha< ma\ 
be his fa f het, John Chaucer, was a i lli- 
•j /en of London and a wine merchant 
| thuc at the time of Geoifity’s birth 
5 Geoftu y must base come oi a good 
| f«nui\ , fur he had the cdiu it ion ol a 
1 gi ntlcman, but we do not know 
1 whether he u.iq : 


j whether he was a scholai of Oxford or 
Cambndgt, although lie has been 
clauned lot both ot these unueisities 

H OW EDWARD THE TH'RD HI LPED TO 
HIE RANSOM or CHAUCER 

As a voting own he would seem to 
havi berri of ten attiactne character, 
for lie bet i.iii' a gn it favourite at the 
com t of Edw'aul 111 and was taken a 
prismiei m Id ana when following the 
king as a soldier the king himself show- 
ing his interest in his follow'd by con- 
tributing £i6, winch at that time was a 
consideiable sum of money, towaids Ins 
| wnnsom But the young poet was more 
j particularly a fuend and follow'er of the 
j kings son, John of Gaunt, and by his 
! ma i tinge, at the age of tw'enty-six, to 
j Fhilippa de Rouet lie became brother- 
| m-law to that famous prince We may 
| suppose, therefore, that, although we 
j on L' know of Ins father as a prominent 
1 citizen and a seller of wine, the Chaucei 
3 family was of sufficient eminence for 
| Geoffrey, with Ins many native gifts, to 
3 find the w'ay open to success at the 
j king’s court 

| Indeed during the reign of Edward 
a III his life was filled with prosperity', 
j and he held various posts m the 
3 service of the king, and went abroad at 
\ different times as ambassador 

1 (~' H jn,0 { -R’.S VISIT TO THE CONTINENT 
| AND WHAT HE LEARNED THERE 

3 It is thought that on one of these 
3 missions, w'hen in Italy, he may have 
3 met thc great Italian poet Petrarch, 
wlio was one of thc foremost figures at 
that time m the mighty movement 
which we desenbe as the Renaissance 
This word really means a re-birth, and 
by the Renaissance is meant the renewal 
of intellectual energy, the flourishing of 
a new love for the beautiful things of the 
mind, which are expressed in great 
literature, pamtmg, and sculpture For 
long ages after the decline of the ancient 
learning and arts of Greece and Rome 
these beautiful things had, like the 


3 

\ 


plants m the winter-time, been asleep, 
but in the age of Chaucei they had, as 
it were, shot up again and burst into- 
flower Italy' was the centre of Ibis new 
flowering of {hearts, and it was Chaucei ’s 
splendid w'ork to import into English 
hteiaturc something of this new spirit 
which had arisen on the Continent 
But we must remenibei that he was 
not a waiter foi gain, as most w'riters aie 
m latei tunes His was thc life oi & 
corn tier and a gentleman, and his 
waitings were the fruit of his leisme, 
the cxpiession of his own ]oy m life 
Nor were his days all smooth and easy, 
as he chd not find King Richard II so 
kind to lum at fust as Edward III, had 
been , but aftei a time he gained the 
favour of that monarch, and when 
Homy IV , the son of his old friend, 
John of Gaunt, came to the throne, he 
again enjoyed piospcnty, although to- 
wards thc end of Ins life he seems to have 
known the want of money at times 
Whatever his troubles may liave been, 
they nevei lessened his love of poetry, 
and some of his finest pieces u'ere written 
in the autumn of his days. 


T he death of chaucer and the birth 
or 






OF SPENSER, THE NEXT GREAT POET 

Chaucer died m 1400, and as he had 
lived befoie the invention of the print- 
ing press, his writings during Ins lifetime 
had cnculated only m handwritten 
copies , but about seventy-five years 
after his death the famous printer, 
William Caxton, brought out the first 
printed edition of “The Canterbury 
Tales ” A selection of stones from these 
has been printed m the child’s story 
or famous books, page 633 

After the death of Chaucer, many 
years passed before another great poet 
arose m England Indeed, the century 
and a half between Ins death and thc 
birth of Edmund Spenser is often de- 
scribed as the “ twilight of genius,” by 
which is meant a time when there w r ere 
no men of gieat gifts devoting Them- 
selves to the art of litciature. Peihaps 
the icason for this laj' in the fact that 
for many years England rvas torn and 
distracted by civil war, and men had but 
™ tune foi the gentler things of life 
I>ut when Edmund Spenser arose as a 
new poet, he heralded the coming of the 
greatest outburst of poetic genius m orn 
countiv’s history He w'as ically the 
first of the gieat Elizabethan poets 
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of tin p,iM, tin* more books -lie likely jp* 
to be written in attempting to tell tin* I 

, , < , * .if _i.fr 1.,. { 


write! s, both of prose and po**!i\ 
The Rouble now is not to name tin 
famous poets, but winds to leave out . 
for following s pi n*-cr tin y come so thn k 
and fist, and so many are unit lit nj 
attention, that but foi the might} n urn 
of She kcspc.au, winch ovu'op-, them all, 
it would he difficult to pick and chouse 
among the po.ts of Hir ibith's turn 

S HAKESPEARE 1HF ORLWI51 I’OIl IN 
A GOLDEN AOL 

There ,.n M'ih.vl ]b, t -unn, Chns- 
t cipher Ma'lo„e, lb.. ]<>nson, I’lnhp 
Mjssme *, F*vin i-, iEaumnnl, John 
Flelrht r, John Mib-.hr, Gemge ( hap* 
man, and others who, m an age when 
no giant *- •> u a., ^hAespeare had In cl 
to ovei shadow then wmi'd all have 
seemed even yuan*. men than we 
know them in have been 

But from this gicat and rich period of 
English poetiy wc ire foned to Idle 
Shakespeare alone, and m him we have 
the essence of the whoh , for all that was 
finest m the Elizabeth m age is xeflccted 
and made immortal m the plays and 
poems of ShahtsiK.au* At that time the 
stage lather than the study was the aim 
of all the poets In the new eneigy 
which had come to old England, the 
poets, inspired by the mighty deeds of 
Elizabeth’s victorious sailois who were 
opening up a vast and wondrous empue 
for England had to choose models foi 
then art, and they went back to the 
ancient days of Greece, when the poets 
wrote plays to he performed in the 
theaties of that wonderful land That 
is why vve call the revival of learning 
m Elizabeth’s tune a “ classical le- 
vival ” The chosen mode] of Shake- 
speare and Ins fellow-poets was the 


bU< r y of his life. The child difficulty 
with Shakespeare is to connive a man j 
of such gie.it genius as liis works dis- ; 
dost* who yet lived a very oidmarj sort f 
of life, for what little vve do know of | 
England’s gieatest poet scarcely hears | 
out the imaginary pietuic of the man | 
vve at<* ajit to chaw m reach "i Ins plays | 
In the little town of Stratford-on- | 
Avon, still one of the most beautiful in j 
the gi n*n Midlands of England, William. I 
Sliakispeaie was bom on April 23, EiO-j. { 
His father, although he had many ups \ 
and downs in his life, and seems to' have f 
liei'ii a jjck-ol-all-lrndes, cannot exactly \ 
he s nd to have been " m humble j 
ummistances," as he cut something of 1 
a figure m the town, and was for a tune | 
its mayor Foi all that, he was riot a j 
sucic *-51111 nun, and the time came f 
when his son William had to lend linn j 
money to help him out of difficulties His 1 
father could not write lus owai name, and I 
foi all the writing which lie himself did | 
m latei life, the only examples of hissigna- ‘ 
ture which have been pieserved might be 
thought to indicate that even William 
WTote his own name with difficulty 1 

A day at school in strattoud-on- 

AYOiN with THE HOY SHAKESPEARE 

The boyhood of Shakespeare would, 
in all probability, be passed like that of 
any other tradesman’s son of the time, 
with the healthy sports of a rural town 
for pastime, and the focal grammar 
school as his home of learning He had 
an excellent teacher at the grammar 
school, Master Walter Roche, who 
received the handsome salaiy of /20 a 
year — but in those days a shilling was 


lenuw-poets was tiie m incise days a smiling w 

Greek drama, and m tins respect the as much value as a pound is to-day- 

Elizabethan renaissance diffeis from the f° r acting as headmaster William 


. j 11U1U lilt/ 

earlier renaissance, of which Chaucer 
was the finest product in England 
T HE little that vve REALLY KNOW 
1 ABOUT THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE 

One of the most surprising things m 
literary biography is the fact that, 
although one vvnter quite tiuthfully 
says of Shakespeare “ We know little 

more of him than we do of Homer ” 

and of Homer we know practically 
nothing not even lus birthplace— a 
whole library of books has been written 
^ WJbam^Stotep.arc 


..Vj '»■> JIVUVlIllUOl-WI >> 

would have to be up betimes to take his 
place m the old grammar school, which 
is still standing, though considerably 
alteied , for lessons began at six 
o’clock in the morning in the summer 
weather, as daylight vvas precious m 
those days, when such wonders as gas 
and electric light were still undreamt 
But he would not have far to go 
with lus satchel 

* Ami shining morning face, creeping life 
snail 

Unwilling]} to school, 

It would re ally seemt hat tlie fevve r f ac “ u r ' vas 1 , css than ten minutes’ easy 

vve have about the life of any great man ” S i fat , her ’ s house ln H , enley 

y 6 an Street to the local grammar school. 

» ■-/-> . — — , — , ’ 
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-FOUR GREAT ENGLISH POETS- 


It is more than likeh that this same, 
aoung \\ jlliam Shakespeare was dressed 
just like the other lads of the town in a 
long and loose cloak hanging nearla 10 
his ankles with short wide sleeaes 
through which his arms were thrust 
But his cloak would not altogether 
hide the more picturesque part of his 
attire consisting of a short well 
fitting jerkin his puffed host sticking 
out from beneath the waist to the thighs 
above his long dark coloured stockings 
His shoes would be strange affairs that 
bulged somewhat at the toes bein„ 
tied av ith longends of their owai material 
and the satchel wherein he carried his 
books would be the onl} thing about 
him that a school bo a of our time 
might w ear w 1 1 limit attracting the at ten 
tion ot e'er} passer bj 
As for the boa himself wc know him 
for a bright faced lad with high forehead 
and dark abundant hair his ejes of 
a light hazel colour full of mischief 
and health} merriment Whether he 
was a diluent scholar the pndc of 
Master Roche or something of a trial 
to that worth} teacher we do not know 
but the noons he wrote in after life 
arc so full of \aned learning that wc 
cannot but supj>osc the headmaster 
who was famous for hi teaching of 
Latin found voung Will Shakespeare 
one of his bn n hte-t and aj test pupils 

W HAT SHAKES! PAVE WAS TAIOKT 
AT STRATFORD GRAMMAR .SCHOOL 

If a sctoolbo} of to da' were to read 
the lessons in natural histora which 
bhakesjicare and his fellow scholars 
were taught he would have good cause 
tor laughte r The blood of an etc pliant 

is the coldest blood in the world and 
dragons in the scorching heat of summer 
cannot get anything to cool them tut 
tins Wood. That is a startling state 
menl from a natural lu fora of his time 
and wall show how little s hakcsj>earc 
could have known of the wavs of wild 
life outside of hts natne woodland- 
s' here as a young man it is said he 
went hunt in, the deer and was once 
haled before a magistrate as a poacher 
The crabbed and crooked stale of 
writing winch was known as M old 
I n s h-h ” was the stale taught ba 
Master Ko-'he who wa- rather behind 
ilw ttm»^ as earn then in Londw and 
the universities mtntott* were turn, 
tautf l that open f aw mg script hn ws 

w 


as Italian such u> wc write to d3a ft 
If are knew nothing else about ■'•hake 
speare his si D naturc would proae that 
he had been educated in i proatmnl 
town But whateaer the delects ol the 
course of education at the Mrattori 
Grammar School rmv have txsn 
\\ dltam Shakesjicarv learned enough 
there to enable him to expres with all 
the power of his wonderful g mus the 
great and beautiful thoughts that later 
blossomed in his mind Hi rcceia td 
during Ins six a cars at the s.ho 1 the 
kea with which he. was later on to tin 
lock the treasure house of ho lmagina 
tion for all the world and for all time 
THE YOUTH OF THE POET AM) WHAT HE 
l DID AFTER HIS SCHOOLDAYS 
Of Shakesjx-arc s youth wc know as 
little as we do about Ins schooldays 
He avould be fourteen \i*»rs of age when 
las fathers fortunes had tmk so low 
that in all likelihood John bhakesjx are 
could not allow his son to continue 
longer at school and would hivt him 
withdrawal that he might earn something 
to help in keeping the home To what 
emploaanent the voung man turned hi 
hand wc do not know for cirtain It 
has been said that he was engaged as 
a butcher’s boa perhajis m lus father s 
shop It has also been said that he be- 
came a lawv cr s eh rk the remarkable 
knowledge of the law which he di plays 
in his waitings King quoted as eaadence 
in supjHirt of this though it is no good 
reason for supposing he was cacr so 
engaged What \u do know for certain 
i> that 1c was none too au-e a youth 
for he wa- not quite ntnrte-cn when he 
nvamed \nne Hathawaa the daw liter 
of a well to-do firm r near Stratford 
Hb wife was eight \*ears older than 
he and we cannot upj>o-e tl at his 
unfortunate father was happa at hi- 
headstrong son t iking ujxm him-. U the 
rrspon lbilities of mam d life when 
lus help wa- -o needed at home 
V OLS(J MUKCsitARr nor* ti* to 
X loaooa to makl hls loottar 
Three or four yea rs after Ju. marriage 
and when he was the father o« three 
children ''hakcsjxare went to lan'm 
to seek hi fortune How fie Jis«l in 
Loaelm ilnnr^ hi- e if la at r th*re wc 
d> Rot knaw tut the ate ra tlat he 
was glael In hn, aUut tlr— theatre 
to earn a Iiitle n mi ha 1 1 laig 
g^tith-w w s L«r*cS rm t** as tm- as Jp 
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GREAT ENGLISH POETS — — ~ 

& These were the Puritans wlio in the lion* of the 114th and it6th Psalms f* 
lifetime of the younger Milton were He wa« m his sixteenth year when 
destin'd to carry out a great revolu he went to Cambridge Lriv rsity 
tion m England Although the father where we are told Ins gentle manner 
of the poet belonged to those strict lus long light brown hair parted in the 
religionists he was a man of literary centre ns we sec it in the familiar 
and musical tastes His qualities were portraits his delicately coloured com 
inherited by his son and the seed of plexion gn\c him amon„ las rou„l«.r 
poetry which young Milton had received classmates so girli h in appearance 
from his old Puritan father blossomed that the} christened him the Ladv 
in time into one of the finest flowers of the College But we nm doubt if 
of the world s literature their taunts m any way ruffled his calm 

The boy Milton would he about twelve and independent spirit as m know 
years of age when he wa entered as a fiom his own words that even from 
scholar at St Paul s School his edit Iwyhood he was conscious of hi mighty 
cation before that time having been powers of mind He puts it m In 
received at home from a Scots tutor own fine words in the following lines 



family Lisrtmao to milion i "laying rut 


breit was the boy s love of liooka 
for not even Ins weak cym and tlic licad 
ache« winch resulted from 1 its dose stu lies 
nn rented him cwn at tins early age 
from poring over his well lo\ed books 
lx yond the midnight hour A day was 
to conn. wfctn the strain thus placed 
upon lus sight was to law. him Hnd 
I ut even then he had the ccn»i latK *a of 
knowing that 1c had used his l\ts to 
some juiqvYse by st nan,, his mind with 
the nclxst know'erlgc of lus age Tor 
even as a scboo’bov he had 1 arued f i< 
Eatm ard Greek «o wtU flat lx. could 
wnft m both lives. cKsir languages 
tn iro"_ and \ei«c anil«' Hebrew just* 
N knew soph tlung Amo"g Ins rattiest 
<f is in vox. writing were traps’* 


To m was pi a ins ill my mwl was set 
nou* lo learn and know an 1 Ovife I * d : 
WtU miRht be publi gotxl tryvrH I 
thought 

Horn 1 1 ih-ii end hom to prom j c all truth 
AH ri/ht*NH*« llunss 

Sometimes the great man dies not 
vem to kn <u lumsdf as great but we 
haw seen that ShaLtspr rrr was just 
as conAJent of lh immortality of hw 
j x-tr\ as Milt in of lh hr-h «l<st n> 
to winch !«. felt hmsclf cnlkd An I 
the. stu ly of l is l k at*o leaves us with 
tlie imj usm >n of a eiln an 1 r >1 * 
'pint that was a stranger to late 
nrmn h sunvU but cent kutlv ett 
ward tn tl# work tint was d« f wd 
fur him. He had Korn *uTU seven yaar* 
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of his life,” says the dramatist Nicholas 
Rom e, who edited an edition of Shake- 
speare’s works in 1700, “ was spent as 
all men of sense wish then s may he, m 
ease, retncment, and the <on\ creation 
of his friends” He saw both his 
daughters marued, his only son having 
died 111 his twelfth veai, and he went 
about among Ins townsmen just like 
an oulmary count iv gentleman Ti 
pleasant to contemplate tins aspect of 
out greatest poet 1 he tune had not \>„t 
come when men made a profession' of 
Ittciaiv woik, and pretended to be a 
class apart from the general community 
Shakespeare wiote his gieat pla\s 
only to supply his fellow -actors with 
somctlnng to perio.m and they were 
nnmoilal wot ks bet msi then wutei had 
immortal gitLs oi mind win. h wue 
fated thus to be conveyed to tnmkind 
at Luge He went to no university to 
equip himself foi the task, for no tiaming 
of professore 01 tutors could hare 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the chist enclosed here 
Blest be the man w ho spares these stones 
And dust be he who moves my bones. 

We know not who wrote these lines, but 
no one has ever ventured to break dins 
solemn command, and theie the dust of 
England’s gi eatesl poet still i eposes 



’THE BIRTH OF JOHN MILTON AT THI- SION 
i Or THE .SPREAD EAQLE IN LONDON 


K, ~k\ 1 ‘ -“-vlo WU1U itcL\e 

, oathed into lum one little spaik of the 
thyme genius inborn in the man, which 
was bound to shape itself somehow. 


Shakespeare came at the light time 
then inkiest in the stage as a med.utn 
>f poetic entertainment and Distinction 
had revn ed, and Ins native now , 

oi all the 


.. C , hoUr ? 0[ hls ll av that even m an age 


~ uidi even in # 

when learning and schohiiship w -re 


When Shakespeaic died at Stiattord 
theie was an eight- year-old boy In the 
City oi London who was destined to he 
not only the next gieat poet to Shake- 
speai e in point of time, but, after 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all English 
poets His name was John Milton, and 
he was bom m Bread Street, off Cheap- 
side, on December 9, 1608, In those 
days it was the custom of tradespeople 
and others to hang a sign at then dooi, 
exhibiting some device by which their 
place could be easily recognised Tins 
old- fashioned custom is still obsetved 
to-day, though chiefly, we fear, by pub- 
licans Among the many signs that 
deviated Bread Street three hundred 
ytais ago was one of a spread eagle. At 
the house so marked lived John Milton 
senior with his family' and there he. 
earned on the piofcssion of a scrivener 
i Ins woik was m some respect like that 
now discharged by' solicitois, such 
a ?i ,' v,n o °ut wills and prepaung 
othei legal documents; and scuvenets 
were also lenders of money' v 

This John Milton senior must have 
icon of strong, independent character, 
, 01 n° had brooked the displeasure of 


» f 11IU UldUlCclDUl C Vi 

his plavs and ^ Cr '* son * ente of "I s fa thei by renouncing the Catholic 

confident hiSillof a W? 00 ’, " hlch ha <l been the faith of 

yreknrm that he himself was conscious S 3 ’ <Uld ado P tin S Protestantis 


" ntcs ,n ° nc °f 


T"ni-5*,C« T - ST, ^naLE THAT WAS BE- 
GINNING WHEN MILTON WAS BORN 


jv.ll. iH.irJ'v’hfh "'t 

"h'j !„(i y* 'tn 1 f (.cri Jrii 1S0 n a, ,£. !t ff otl ; si ? ,ltais0 ’ man 5'P co pl°"^ re 

and on hi u,Yi , nm :l! Stratford’ and ,r M° s,!a be the religion of theland, 
^dham Sint Y YIY ’ , these would have permitted 


He was thus one of the Puritans, as 
l y Were called, for these were the days 
r ’ n a 6 reat struggle was dimlv be- 
between two different tymesof 
■ Lnglisb mind Although the country 
7 - ^ su Pl’Osed to be Piotestant, anil tlie 


11 tt \ 

k uliam Mnko-iKiarc 
house at Stratford 
r< >t in the t ham ,•! u *1 T v "‘T iat(1 R 

"limimr IS Ir?ve » l ,Ur, * J,chl,rc *« 

catvwd upon a flat s!onc:"° UK au 


, A Pnl 23, ituf,; 
died m Ins f Inc 
He was laid to 



..uuiu nave pernnueu 1 
1)n ‘at was loose and lax, there grew j 
t»L„ Sainst , them othei s who, going to f 
t} oppose extreme, took the letter of f 
a win b C ratl J er lhan its spirit as their f 
st 5 f ’ and became noted fot then | 
Ilct °bservanee of religious duties. 
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-FOUR GREAT ENGLISH POETS - 


These were the Puntans who in the 
lifetime of the younger Milton were 
destined to carry out a great revoln 
tion m England Although the father 
of the poet Monged to those stnet 
religionists he was a man of literary 
and musical tastes His qualities were 
ml ented by hu» son and the seed of 
poetry which \oun & Milton had received 
from hN old Puritan father bios omed 
in time into one of the finest Sowers 
of the world s literature 
The boy Milton would lie about twelve 
years of age when he wa entered as a 
scholar at St Pauls School his edu 
eation before that time having been 
received at home from a Scots tutor 


tions of the 114th and 116th P-alm 
He was m his sixteenth year when 
lie went to Cambridge Lriversitv 
where we are told his g ntle nianmr 
his long light brown hair parted in the 
centre as we see it in the familiar 
portraits Ins delicate! > coloured com 
plexion gave him among his rougher 
classmates so girlish an appearance 
that they christened him the I ad\ 
of the College But we nm doubt if 
their taunts in any way ru filed his calm 
and independent spirit as we know 
horn his own words that even from 
boyhood lie was conscious of Ills mighty 
powers of mind He nuts it 111 his 
own fine words in the following lines 



IILIYLK CKUMHIU. ANU HIS FAMILY LISTENING TO MILTON fLAYINU IIIC ORGAN 


Crcat was the boy s love of books 
for not even hts vuak eyes and tf»e In ad 
ache« winch resulted from lus close studies 
j reventod him even at th.» carl) age 
from ponnt, over his well loved twoks 
tievond the midnight lionr A day was 
to come when the str nn thus placed 
upon las sight «n» to Icav e hi u blind 
but even tl«m he had the cciisoHtior of 
knowing that he had used Ins ryes to 
*nm purpow by « mm. h mind with 
tie ru. first knowledge of his age Tor 
even as a schno’twv I** lusd Wired his 
Latin a"d Crtvk *> will that lie could 
write in both thrs, das ic languages 


a rtrox an! verse and oi II 1 rew al*o 
v knew v nn thing \tmmg his eatiicsi 




eFins in viT^-wntiiw. wen trarsla 


When F was »ei a child no cl it ii h play 
To nv was pi a inf. ill m> mind was set 
n jus 10 team and know an J theuev t xf > 
Will «nr„t l b" | little- good mwlf I 
though I 

Horn to that end twirn to promote all tio 1» 
Atl r xhtcou thin *s 

Sometimes the great man does n t 
seem to know lumsclf as great tut vu. 
have seen that •'hahtspeirc was jot 
as conf 1 nt of tie immirtahty of h 
poetry as Milton of the liu,h ak-stmv 
to which lu felt lum-clf called An 1 
the Mu J\ of las life also 1 aves us will* 
tie impress in ot a calm ar l naW 
sj int that vrv» a strangi <0 haste 
moving vnv'j bit trnfbkntlv on 
vrsnl to l!*- work that was design* d 
f >r J i*n He had l<sn fully teVvtt yea's 
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‘"‘"“""“"““'""'"'■THE CHILD'S 
°fl«shfo,” sajsthc dramatist Nicholas 

(OWe. Who oHlfftrl on . _ i r*l 1 


wj b me aram.itibt Aichoidi 
Kowe, who edited an edition of Shake- 
speare s works m 1709, “ was spent as 
all men of sense wisli theus tna\ hi m 
ease retirement, and the conversation 
of Ins fi lends ” J-fp S iu Loth ha, 
daughters niarned, his only son having 
died in his twelfth year, and he went 
about among his townsmen just ldo 
an ordinary countij gentleman Tt is 
pleasant to contemplate this asnect of 

com?' 0 ' 1 ! 1 P ° Ct 1 hc tlme bad not i - r 
come when men made a profession' of 

hteiaiy uoik, and pretended to be a 
class apait from the general community 
bhakespeai e w'rotc his gieat nlavs 
only to Supply his fellow -actors with 
somctlnng to perto.m and they were 
immoital works hecausr thnr wnfrr had 
immortal g,fo mlnd 


BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
In dig the dust enclosed here 1 
Blest be the man u ho spares these stones 
And cut si be he w ho moves my bones 

We know not who wrote these lines, but 
no one has ever ventured to break this 
solemn command, and tlicie the dust of 
•England s greatest poet still reposes . 

°F JOHN MILTON AT THE SION 
OI- THE SPRHAh PAHl P iM i nvnnv 



LAuLE |/V LONDON 

Wien Shakespeare died at Stmt foul 
there was an eight-} ear-old boy in flic 
Guv of London who W’as destined to be 
not only the next great poet to Shake- . 
speaie in point of time, but, after f 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all English 
poets His name was John Milton, and 1 
be was born in Biead Street, off Cheap- I 
side, on December 9, 1608 In those " 
uays it was the custom of tradespeople 
ana otncis to linr»o a cum ^ 


fated thus to he convo?^ * h ? eie !!? £ ' vas U1U cust0m 01 tradespeople 
at large He went to L * t0 m " n unr! r , Y , 0tbcis t0 bang a sign at then dooi, 

*«• fcy "'h,ch then ' 

l DC Crl^llv i pPAirmca/l TJiicd 


WV1 moorn m the man x, 

was bound to , ta po 

wl^SS'm^sIL'o' V' Shl 

Oi poetic entertammonf^ 0 V a mcd,u m 
had revived and his mstl uchon 

w much greater ' ^ P °"? rs 
scholars of b,c L th :^ nthose of all the 


O irtui lu no UmveiQlfxr in 

equip himself for tb P i id- ; S L > 10 , “"b uevu-c uy wmic 

of professors or tutor’s roVi^L 1111 ® COuJd be easily ie cogm S ed This- t 

breathed into him onehtL ? ba }' e d '/ asllI ? nc d custom is still observed j 

di vne genius mborn m f man M bean?’ 5 “ gh du t f y ’ we fear ’ b - v P ub ‘ 
was bound in -1, me man which ” Crm s Among the many signs that - 

te. orated Bread Street three hundred 
yeai s ago was one of a spread eagle At 
the House so marked lived John Milton 

car! urn ' ntb hls family, and there he 
Tin C °, n dle profession of a scrivener. 

i ms w 01k was in some respect like that 
— — fe.caic- nu n those of nil as dn,, SCharged by s °hcitors, such' 

scholars of his day that evenlo 1 he otbrrT i g J 0ut wdIs and preparing 

when learning and srhohrcli an a ^ e wore i ega , docum ents; and scriveners 

dearly prized, and he ht t P " Cre als r ° [ enders of rnonep 

a scholastic sense, than m ant , S \ m , a !!r^ bn ^ Idton senior must liave 

3 ellow-dramatists, he outshone a bl >? r or dependent chaiacter. 

| cu f last , them all In even- s P m nC bin a Jlad br o°ke d the displeasure of 
i tosp’ajsand poems we cansco t£“ Ce ° £ reLmn ' Cr v y , 1 cnoun cmg the Catholic 

S niar!) lc, nor the irilclori * thev\w!^ S one °f the Puritans, as 

I P nn ccs, shall outlive tins when a ° ca , ed ’ f° r these were the days 

: In Maich, 1616 (hr. , f r 5me ffliam? stru gg le was dimly be- 

v 'dh illness, which is s'sfm 1 ) vas taken theEnp-bch wecn , two different types of 
result of a merrv rr, K !° bave been was c n g ' S! n j ,nd Although the country 
'inidsAJirltnni r\ 5 rv meeting with b,s kint-, P P ? ed to be Protestant, and the 

a ga i ™ te , stant also, many people w ere 
at work to shake tb P 


wi 


«« result of a merry S mee1° ^ bcea 
| f r j r n ds Michael n toS" 2 'r' th h ’ s 

5 ''bo had Visited } h,m S ^ lJ ?r ns ° n ' 

s and on his birthday /„ , Stratf °rd , 
. William Shakcsnem P ’n Ap i n 23, lGl6 . 
j bouse at Stratford ^ fine 

| rest m the chancel of th? u ’ n , s Iatd to 
"beie over his 'rnl t n Pansh chur ch, 
I -W npm - ; ft,, ar« 



at xvarh- ui aJso > ni any people uere 
and wfol ’’bake the religion of theland, 
much thm t ies ? ' vou ffi have permitted 
up ara ine* "fn 00se an d lax, there grew 
the onnn + them otheis who, going to f 
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fThe Childs Storyof 

THE EARTH 

WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 

W E have discussed the earth as a whole and from many special points of vi 

and we have tried to dive down as deeply as possible — though that is not 
nearly deep enough— in order to End far under our feet, the explanation for things that 
show ■upon the surface. But, before leaving this part of our subject, we mus devote 
our attention to one particular part of the earth s surface which is indeed the 
most important of all— the sod upon which living creatures depend for their food. 
We are all rooted in the sod and without the soil not one of us could be alive It is 
an absolute condition of the existence of thinking moral beings like ourselves that 
the very outside of the earth s crust shall be changed into this stuff we call the sod. 

THE SOIL AND ITS USES 




about our world C-Sld Sf 
the more clearly does - -y- „ — , 

it look as if life were its great ni 

purpose \\ c are to think of the 
planet as a theatre an ;tna a 
mother for life and we hue 
already seen that it is the life of 
the land which breathes air that 
reaches the highest Now when wi 
examine into this life wc find that 
it all depends upon what happens at 
tht \ery surface of the solid earth 
where earth and air meet We find 
further that the outer few inches of 
the earth » crust or it may in some 
cases bt. a aery few feet become 
changed by the influence of air and 
water and light and life into some 
tiling which we call sod 

We speak of soiling a thing because 
the soil rather missy as if the sod 
wire rather beneath our notice Hut 
we In >w that animal life absolutely 
depen U upon yegetablc life for its 
existence andwc find that \cctiall* 
life depends upon the sod lor its 
existence ‘so \u may say that raalh 
everything that makes the existence of 
a planet worth wink that is to say 
all the higher bfe which it nou i bts 
depends upon tht proces es which 
an ctasOtsJy going on just at the 
very outside of the <arth srrust 
When we are in the enuntry or at 
the *caside wx can set for ourselves 
whit the sod means hecauw we can 
notiu for instant it tin top of 
a chalk chfl or a rock chtt a narrow 
lavcr which ts evidently different from 
the rest ib at km r is the «od \\ e 
may **c it at The lop of the c* abc 
hi on the south coast of l neuind 


a- — » and if we study it 
there ui must under 
stand that wc arc 
studimg what goes on every 
where throughout the dry land 
of the earth except in deserts 
or where there is eternal now 
and ict and upon this process 
which we can study so easily for 
ourselves up to a jioint is dependent 
the whole hie ol man 

If we look at the clialk chff from 
the beach we sec that a few inches ■ 
at the aery surface instead of being , 
white arc brown the chalk has been j 
changed into soil by the process called 
weathering The brown colour is 
due to iron which as wc know n> a 
necis«ary condition of all life eyery 
where Often the ram tnckhng down 
the side of the rock wall carry a little 
of the iron with it and so wc may 
«ce little brown streaks tamuu, the 
white surfare of the chff l pon 
the sutfvee of the-'* few inches of *v^ 
alt* fed cliff green vcg> table life 
grows. been incc we tegan to 
study the story of the earth a great 
many interesting and lmjxrtant ftets 
ha\c been made known al*>ut the 
soil and w*. arc f >rt unate in being 
able to learn ihmn is 
We know that evtry hum, creature 
requires nitrogen as part of its food 
wc know also That about four filths U-N] 
of the atmosphere ctnsi tsofmtng*n 
and so th^ surface of the soil and 
anything growing tlnn are exjxwed 
to this gas Uso wa can rea< ily 
undtrstar 1 t! at as tl <* **»*{ is 
rather lt<o»e tl t e i* a g v*l dnl f 
a r in it an 1 this o d-air as it i* 
called alM> con J>ts rm'sth of rm ; 
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■THE CHILD’S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN™—— *V^‘ i 
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eves of Ins soul had now fai finer 
visions of the unseen world, and in his 
leisuie time he was engaged upon the 
3 composition of lus grandest work, the 
5 gieat poem of “Paradise Lost” Mean- 
while troubles of another kind weie 

, i . , , 




■ v ~ "‘v - 1 v/* auuuxci Amu 

gathering lound his devoted head 

CROMWELL, THE MAN or THE SWORD 
AND MILTON, THE MAN Of THE PEN 


C 1 


mcfllAPi Ul lilt FLN 

While Oliver Cromwell had ruled with 
h s firm hand, Milton was also a power 
m F ngiand Cromwell was the embodi- 
ment of the vigour and force of his 
England, Milton the great thinker of 
the Commonwealth For yeais thev 
had worked together, the one doing, 
the other advising So that when 
Cromwell 'died, and his weak son 
Kiciiard succeeded him, only to let the 

kTJ the SOn ° f the ^.1. 

King Charles, Milton, having written 
so much against the Stuart kings, had 

venp P tlme t ° 1 hK i e hlmsel{ m the days of 
vengeance which marked the beginning 

?oi^L R / St0 A atl0 f n Xt sa 3’ s something 

great of , Charles 11 that the 

S for h„ Uffer i ed n ° Per30nal P unlsh - 
ment tor his writings against Royaltv 

There is no period of the great noet's 

LTS ra T r « 

have sunk UT he was su PP°sed to 
making his ns oX)SCurit y» was really 
him,li? “ ame rmmortal, raising foi 

SSESt a a n ?r me ^i o{ {a ^ 

of his public office° an*? ^ De P nvecl 


1 »iS 
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t rmv * * aradise Lost ” 

H POEM E Or' 0 MOn' S F0R ™ B 

sh »<\ Minch he ovTCdtVtb? l Ck, ? 8ham ' 
fi lend, where flip the kindness of 

* poetic gtiSs W?s Set 
e \ e i r of the n “u, il11666 . 

<i>ough 1 St, ‘ 51 T d T 

writings , but amid the gaiehotf A US 
Cavahcrs^ho non ruled Sng&S^ 
-drs, she rcti Nitons splendid poem 
even her fatlur evpected to touch 


a 


do.\s when Cromwell luled, and the p 
pint was admired as flic greatest f 
thinker in the land " Paiadise Lost ” \ 
is the noblest poem in the English | 
liiiguage, and one of the grandest 
works of the modern world It is 
founded on the Bible stoi y of Adam and 
Eve, and how they came to be driven 
fiom the Garden of Eden No descrip- 
t <on that can be given here could convey 
to the young readei any idea of the 
/ l.tjestic grandeur of the poet’s awe- 
mspH ing pictures, the statel} beauty of 
! i- verse, the diamatic fire and colour 
of certain scenes, the gentle pastoial 
lviuty of others It is one of the 
goat treasures of our literature, which 
u e all must read, and rej oice m the know - 
1 «N ige that its author was an Englishman. 

'I he next woi k of Milton’s, after his 
givat poem was a "History of Bntam,’’ 
appearing m 1670, and m the year after 
that he published two more poems 

'"THE LAST WORKS OF MILTON AND THE 
1 END OF HIS DAYS 

“ Paradise Regained ” is ? much 
shorter and not so fine a work as his 
great poem, though its subject is 
the more inspiring one of our Saviour 
triumphing over the temptation of 
Satan “ Samson Agomstes,” the title 
of the other, is from the Greek, and it is 
not easy to give it m English, but we 
might tianslate its meaning as "Samson 
the Contestant ” It is a short dra- 
matic poem, describing the last days 
and deeds of the mighty Samson, who, 
deprived of his sight, could j et exert 
his giant strength to the destruction 
of the Philistine temple It is icallv 
an expression of his own life ana 


°f thought m his 


closing years , 


for 


the poet himself was something of a 
Samson all lus life, and, not less after 
blindness had ^mitten him, was devote 
to pulling down the temples of the false 
gods, his poetry being unmatched as 
a plea foi righteousness, apart fi oni die 


great soul-stirring books of the Bible 
'TM, „ _T 0 ^ jlle 


The closing years of Milton f s b e 
'were spent in the simplest fashion, anti 
he had the companionship and devotion 
of his thud wife, Elizabeth Mmslmffi 
whom he had married in 1663, to maK 
wp for the desertion of his undid 1 
daughters He died on November 


wimr yr 1 -™ 10 touch tL„ He died on .lwvw— - , 

shelter of thefHolc countrj as it would i ■ an d was buried in the church 
ffit appeared mthesober , r , Gllcs . Cripplegate, London 

_ The next Men and Women begin on 34^ 
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-THE SOIL AND ITS USES- 


•ft It was next found that these swellings, 
are filled with microbes of a special 
kind \ sort of partnership sprirg 
up between the leguminous plant and 
the microlic and this is only one 
instance of scyeral that we know in 
which two different kinds of living things 
make an arrangement of this kind 
between Utcmsehcs The jxa or bean 
or whatever it is supplies the microbes 
with sigirand starch which mu-rotas 
not being gretn cannot make for 
themselves but which thev find very 
useful On the other hand the microbes 
have the extraordmarv power which no 
green plain his of fixing the nitrogen 
of the air — that is to say combining 
it with other ele men s The comoounels 
of nitrogen thus formed arc handed o\er 
to the leguminous plant which thus 
gets on just as well as if a nch supply 
of nitrates were being poured into 
the soil So it was proved that microbes 
could fix nitrogen but all attempts to 
make the<e microbes do the same for 
other kinds of plants as for instance 
for wheat failed complete!) The 
arrangement will onlv work between 
these microbes and leguminous plants 
'-rite pnerov that the mtroofn 

1 Oivrs TO THE PLANT 

I luinlv there was much more to be 
discovered and that has now Ucn done 
The proliabiht) was that as thin* 
were microlx-s which could fix the 
nitrogen of the air we should find nthc*’ 
micro fits perhaps living fret m the 
sod which tould al«o fix nitrogen and 
could thus supply compounds of mt roqifi 
for the life of green plants in general 
trees ami grasses including cereal 
Now here is a very important point 
winch wo must und-r tand here When 
wl take nitrogen and combine it with 
anvthmg power or energy is stored up 
as wa sa\ m other words there is 
mon energy in tlie compound of 
nitroi, n than there is in nitrogen 
itself Tlnsercrgv is of course, wanted 
and used by the green j lant lint 
nn thing comes from nothing If wi 
m ike compoun Is of nitre*. n m tin 
cl eimcal Itboratcrv we know that 
atcnrdm^ to tlic quantity w mak> 
so we must sj«md a ce tain quar tits of 
clectnrity or heat just as wh»w earn 
j>minila are nj(un n ) nu I in the wr 
In cleetoettv Now though tfe is a 
miracleamlcandunarvcll iwsthmrs it 
_ 


can neither create nor destity energy 
It is a transform! r hut not a creator 
If a microl e makes a c impound of 
mtrogin it has to gel from somewhere 
tht {lower to do so just is the thtmi i 
mu t when lit does the a me thing 
Tiir Mit-Ronrs Frrn tht i 

ITM MTROOI N COMPOUNDS 

Hus nuans inditil that ifthe mter ita 
is to make t (impounds of nitrogen it 
must be supplied in its food with pnvvrr 
which it tan put into them In th« 
case ot tin microbe's tliat live 
roots of Jigununous jilants tht jxiwcr 
comes from those plints tliat is part 
of the bargain between them an 1 n 
comes mainly in the form of things like 
sugar and starcl These things contain 
power for they make ns strong and 
when they arc supplied to the micro!* 
it puts the power of them into the 
compound, of nitrogen which it makes 
I’ut now this is verv «tnou« forth 
green plant require nitrates but th 
nucroht requires the help of the gretn 
plant before it can make the nitrates 
The first question we must ask is 
Where does the energy conic from m 
the first place 3 Thtrc is no difficulty 
alxmt the answer The energy cemes 
from the sun It is the power of sun 
Ivhf that is stored up in the sugar 
made by the plant It is that powu 
which the micro!* lakes and {tuts into 
the nitrates it makes Now m certain 
{arts of the world wo find soils which 
contain a Very hu^t quantity 
nitrate's In Russia in Manite I a and 
in the \rgintmi He find thrs rich 
soils which ire of ccurse the |o of 
the farmer and which grow the pi 
magnificent wheat Huge weights ol 
nitrate's are contained in evirv acre of 
these sous anti the soil i fte! Ihtcl 

H ow the pow r r op Tun microi 
lomls first or all rwM tmi sin 
\\« are certain tliat these nitnx, n 
cenqounds lave Ixen made by 
mi r«»tas not the wfin as t! osi 
wIikIi h\c on the roots of leg? ntmoj 
plants lut others Hut th* liw tl it 
all j* wit mu t l>c accounted for 1 »» 
to 1* reckoned with has th 

power com from whxh the mer tin's 
lav i ed’ It la come fr» mile m 
1 y mevnso'tlir crti ( lent Tli wloh* 
xncann aidtx] inlt leftie- w tt 
tTfnlNfisr tliat far a ling Imp* js t 
natural Vegeta *vv 1 ts Iwa 
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THE CHILDS STORY OF THE EARTH-”*" t? 

m the seed from which it started 


So MC should suppose that an 
oidmaiy given plant of any kind gits 
the nitrogen that it nlv>a\s meus ftom 
tlie au m which it is bathed \\ e knov 
that the green plant futh upon the 


| caibomc acid m t tie an and u< might 


suppose that, as it must 1 ave mil opt n, 
it feeds upon the mticgm too 

T-nr MTROflrN WITHOUT Widen A MAULS 
1 AM> PLANT S CANNOl L1VL 

Now, we our-ehes, and tin lower 
animals, Kqnnc nittogm, L>,t it is 
tound that, though it pisses into out 
blood fioni the an we do not use it and 


anyone who d<» s not g< t nrotuds, 
which contain nitiogm, in his food, 
will die oi ku L <d niti'-gen wen though 
Ins blood < ordains quantities of i1 
The reason is thit h( cannot use 
mitogen t set pi wl.tn it is wnnbmid 
with othu things \mv .mn '-hiking 
and unexpected tact w r as discoititd 
about gran plants several yeais ago; 
they are exactly like us m tins 
lespect Caibomc acid gas they can 
feed upon, though wu cannot , but 
neither they nor we can use the nitrogen 
gas of the au This was pi oved by some 
Englishmen about fittv years ago But 
it is perfectly certain that the plant must 
gel mtiogen, and everyone who has to 
do with plants knows that they must 
be supplied m the soil with compounds 
! of nitrogen The interesting question is. 

| How are these compounds obtained ? 

We know that when there is a flash 
of lightning or indeed, whenever theie 
are clectncal disturbances of any kind 
in the air, a certain amount of the 
mtiogen and oxygen of the an com- 
bines and the compounds thus foimed 
a 1 e largely carried down into the soil by 
the lam So heie is, at any late, one 
soui ce of combined nitrogen for the use 
. of vegetable life, and it is a source which 
i is m more 01 less constant action 


"THE GREAT MYSTERY OF THE NITROGEN 
1 THAT IS TOUND IN THE SOIL 


| But everyone who grows plants knows 

S well that for practical purposes this 
I souice cannot be counted upon at all 
| If he trusts to it alone and there are no 
s compounds of nitrogen in the soil to 
i start with, his plants will not grow at 
5 all and this, of course, is true oi all the 
* crops upon which mankind lives Or, 
I rather, to be evact, we should say that 
1 the plant grows until it has used up 
^ the compounds of mtiogen contained 


When that is done, the plant simply 
stops growing. So, plainly, there must 
be some other source of compounds of 
nitrogen besides what the ram washes 
down mto the sod fiom the ;ur. 

We know this, also, because m some 
pai Is of the woild there are enormous 
quantities of compounds of nitrogen in 
the sod — quantities which cannot pos- « 
sibly be accounted for in tins way- ! 
Something che happens m the soil, by . 
means of which the free nitrogen of the I 
air is made to combine with other § 
elements, and so tinned into compounds | 
of mtiogen upon which the green plant I 
cm U\e. We say that the nitrogen is . 
somehow ** fixed,” and this question ot 
the fixation of the atmospheric nitrogen 
is one in winch all the students of the sod 
are now deeply interested, and some 
wondeiful things have been discoi ered 

H OW THE MICROBE AND THE PI-ANT 00 
INTO PARTNERSHIP 

There is a certain kind of plants 
which has long been known to have a 
special power of growing and thriving 
even without a supply of those com- 
pounds of nitrogen which other plants 
need The proper name for these is 
leguminous plants They' are so called 
because -they' foim a thing called a 
legume , and we may know- what that 
is because a pea-pod is a legume. Now. - 
we find that the plants that produce 
pods like that — peas, beans, clovers, 
and vetches — behave as if they had 
the powei of feeding on the nitrogen 
of the air When we examine crops of 
this kind, we find that they- contain 
far more nitrogen than can be accounted 
for unless the air has been drawn upon 
The men who began to study these 
plants found that they have tiny htfle 
swellings at various places on their toots, 
and that if they have not these sivelhngs, 
they behave ]ust like other plants, and 
cannot use the nitrogen of the air. 
Furthei, these swellings are only found 
on the roots of plants winch have been 
infected by a little soil If the plants 
aie grown m sand, and no soil is allowed 
to get neai them, no swellings appear on 
their roots, and they- cannot giow unless 
compounds of nitrogen are supplied 
to them There is, then, something m 
the soil which makes these swellings 
and which gives the plant the power 
of using the nitrogen of the air 


— — — — -THE SOIL AND ITS USES — — 

It was next found tint these swelling can neither create nor destroy cncrgv "* 
are filled with microbes of a special It is a transformer but not a creator 
kind A sort of partnership spring If a micro! e makes a compound of 
up between the leguminous plant and nitrogen it his to get from somewhm 
the microhe and this, is only one the power to da so just is tht chemist 
instance of several that we know m must when lit does tht samt thing 


winch two different Linds of living things 
make an arrangement of this kind 
between themselves The pea or Kan 


H OW THE MICROBES rfFO THr PLANTS ! 
WITH NITROGEN COMPOUNDS 

Thismcans md cd tint lithe mu n>U j 


between themselves Ihc pea or ix-an Tins means mu eel tint lithe mu mix 

ir whatever it is supplies the microbes is to make compounds of mtrrg n it 
with sigir and starch which microbes must be supplied in its food with povvti 
not Ixnng green cannot make for which it can put into them In tin 
themselves but which they find very case of the microbes that live on tht 
useful On the other hand the microbes roots of leguminous jilants the power 
have the extraordinary power which no comes from tho e plants that is part 
green plant has of fixing the nitrogen of the btrgain between them and it 
of the atr— that is to say combining conus nvunlv in the form of tilings hkt 
it with other elcmcn s The comtnund ugar and starcl These things contain 

of nitrogen thus formed arc handed over power for thev make us strong and 
to the leguminous plant which thus when tluy are supplied to the micro! 1 \ 

gets on just as well as if a rich supjily it puts the power of them into the 
of nitrates were being poured into compounds of nitrogen which it makes 
the soil ‘so it was proved that microbes But now this is very tnouS for tin 
could fix nitrogen but all attempts to green plant requires nitrates but tip 
make these microbes do the same for microbe requires the helj) of th* green 
other kinds of plants as for instance plant before it cm make the nitrates 
for wheat failed completely The The first question vve must ask is 
arrangement wi'l only work between Where docs the energy come from in 
these microbes and leguminous plants the first place ? There is no difficulty 

T rie energy that thu MTROGPN about the answer The energy comes 
oivcs to the plant fro m (j ie sun It is the power of sun 

Plainly there was much more to lie light that is stored up in the sugar 

discovered and that has now been done made by the plant It is that ponir 

The probability was that as tin re which tm microbe take, and puts into 
were microbes which could fix the the nitrates it make Now incirtam 
nitrogen of the air vve should find othc parts of the world we find soil* which 
micro! *s perhaps living free m the contain a very huge quantity o f 

soil winch could also fix nitrogen and nitrates In Russia in M tnitota and 

could thus supply compoun«Nof nitrogen in the Argentine vre find these rich 
Jot the life of green plants m general soils, which ire of course tliL joy of 


trees and grasses including cere li- 


the farmer and which grow the most 


Now there is a very important point magnificent wheat Huge wujits of 
which we must understand hero When nitrates arc contained in evm acre rf j 
we take nitrogen and combine it with these soils and the sod is feet thick 
anything pow e r or energy is «to e<l up riow thc fomcr or tup micrc 
as wc say in other words there is *» cowl s ri«sr of all from the 
more energy in thc compound of We are certain that tin c nitre 


I COM I s riKST OF AIX FROM THE SIN 
We are certain that tin c mtrog n , 


nitrogen than tlcrc is in mtirgvn compound* havL been mad bv 
Km If Thisentrgy fs of course wanted micredxa. rut the same as th 
and used by the green jlant Hut which Jim on the roots of 1 gunuroa* 


nothing roitxs from notiunE If 1 


jiiants but others ! ut tin Jaw tlwt 


make eoinjxiund-. of nitrt gen m tht ill power must I*’ a countt 1 U r has j 

chemical latwitory we know that to U reckoned with Where ha* tfi< 

according to the quant itv we make i new come frem wl urh the pih-Man 

so we must «p<nd a certain quatitHa r f Lave u -«<! > It has com from tl e < m 

ckitnnty or Jit at just a* whtn rom 1 v hn-*p oftf < gran j in I Tin w* 1 1 

jimind ate mturaUv nul m th air nuimii and e<q luuu m of tl won 

1>V electncitv Njw though life is a derfetsods i tl at f«ra 1 >"C |«%sl 

min Ran Jcand>marvrJ|-wia things, it nnur U vrgt tatwn hai Un gr wirg 

l\ 3W> 
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fed It,' 

(O fl' 


^ V* i I'tsu'r.r A-vrr rrjjm *< -THE CHILD’S STORY 

upon them cahhmg tin* p<,v er bom 
the sun and turning it into sub 
which fail into ti>c mu!, .uni f 
microbe'- and so inablo fh* m 
the mtrogi n nt ilm ,ur At Rnth.un^U .1 
mHcrtnv. Id ue vl eicrr.c.i me n v hn ' 
the w*'rh! soiih ,j ih< -• gr> at f . K ihouf 
the m il, tin \ liui s i,i fnh v i nm > i t <’ 
thesniLmtwoi.id i s,,{ i uni ideb\ -t.V 

r tow Tiir laimh vi. fa up mr mines 

i I or rm St n 

0m ot ih,‘M h>' 1 u'ltn tt< d in 
the usual v.tv, .ml t ’• h t! the 
crops, v.huP'w i t tu \ w,,i, h,^ i- ln^*n 
Liken awat hv man uid e-ni Ihcothei 
piece of land ,,is ' t < n piq.o-«*j\ left 
absolutely ,dom jot a | < u'\l *>f twenty* 
five ve, us , it h ,s I, i in all. at d to run 
wold, and it i-, now i In? of prune land 
T! i* sod w is i an hilly t\ mimed twenty* 
hve yeaifa tgo ,t id the amount of 
mliates it contain, d v as known It is 
now found Unit the piue of land winch 
has been cuilivatetl contains, no more 
nitrates than it did and that the piece 
which has run wild lias been collecting 
huge quantities of mliates Year aftci 
veai the green plant has been gi owing. 
Its starcli and sugar, instead of being 
earned away by' the harvest-maker, 
hare fallen back to the soil, and have 
fed the microbes winch fi\ nitrogen 
We have quite lately discovered this 
very microbe, which is probably more 
| important than all others in the Wotld 
; * ia<! lather a long namc—azoiobacicr 

j 1 his really means the bactciiuni 01 
[ m’ciobe that has to do with a/ote, and 
j dial is an old name for mliogen At 
I Rothanrsted they have lately examined 
soils from every part of the woild, from 
biberia, Austiaha, Canada, and so on 
and eyeiywheie, without exception, this 
microbe is found m the soil It is a 
rather large, round microbe, but there is 
nothing about its appearance to tell us 
what its power is If we could see into 
the heart of its life, we should find it to 
be a marvellous transfoi mer of powei 

A WONDERFUL MICROBE THAT IS I IRr 
A FURNACE AND BURNS UP SUGAR 

It is like a fmnace It will bum 
up sugar and starch at a tremendous 
a rate, and as it bums them up, it 
a makes compounds of nitiogen All 
I °y er the world the giowth of the green 
I plant, upon which our lives depend 
j depends upon the exqmsite balance of 
Is dut y that obtains between the green 


OF THE EARTH 

plant, which <nn feed upon Uie car- * 
home acid of thejur but noton the intro- j 
gen ,tn<i this microbe, which <nn hid I 
on iIk nitrogen, if the green plant will j 
supply it xmii theprodm's of its feeding, i 
hid Ml, what it minus is this; that the j 
astonishing dt-ruvery made alwni kgn- I ' 
mmous plants really' applies to nil given j 
plants The leguminous plants haw ‘a f 
special nnangstnmt of tlnir own and j 
the sp ( cial microbes w ith which they me | 
m putneiship actually live m<ido tludr | 
luois Hut what is true of them is time I 
m iss< ntials of plants in general, though 1 
the a/olokictei and its tchtivcs find if | 
equally comenunt to live flee m the | 
wnl instead of housing lhernseheS in ? 
the green plant's roots f 

It is a. nmssarv coridtticm, fot the | 
i xistence ot the ri/otob icter that the | 
soil be not acid Hcie and there we can | 
find soils w Inch ha\ e tin ned acid became f 
something or other has made or put f 
acid substances into them. In such * 
soils the u/otokictcr cannot live, and, ? 
as a com-equence, we find that these f 
soils arc infertile. Sometimes we are 1 
ourseh es to blame foi this, for we add to | 
the sod \anous substances meant to do t 
it good, w hich, nevertheless, are got hold j 
of by nnciobes, and turned mio acids. 

-rue mjliions or useruL microbes e 
l THAT LIVI IN THE SOIL j 

Instead of doing the sod good by tills f 
treatment, we destroy the a/otobacter, | 
and then things wifi not glow m it. j 
NVc are now beginning to get an idea j 
outlie complicated charactei of t lie soil j 
Words cannot describe how' crowded it I 
is with microbes of all kinds The sur- l 
face ol the soil is always receiving | 
additions of matter from previous file, 
leaves, and st alks, and so on Then there 
are animal remains, and so on, .added 
to it, not to mention the manures which 
are added to it on purpose. All these 
things, as they' pass into the soil, are 
lapidly' changed, and it is veiy easy' to 
piove that i hese changes aie all due 
to nnciobes If we take some soil, and 
heat it so as to kill the miciobes in it, all 
lliese changes stop , or if we add to the 
soil something which lulls miciobes, buch 
as chloroform, then also these changes 
stop That, of course, is the last thing 
mat we wash to happen, but most ol « 
these changes which go on in the soil f 
sene to prepare the food foi the green 1 
plant. As we already know, the J 


-THE SOIL AND ITS USES- 


very leaves which it slu-ds in the 
autumn are turned into new food for 
it in the spring if the microbes are 
allowed to do their work 
Now the ordinary chemistry of the 
soil is of course very important We 
have already seen how tremendously 
important is the difference between 
an acid and an alkaline «oiI and so it is 
very important that we shall add to the 
soil in certain cases certain chemical 
substances such as nitrates and car 
bonates and salts of ammonia Often 
however we may do more harm than 
good if what we add upsets the balance 
of power amongst the microbes m the 
soil and we arc more and more learning 
that it is really the hung microbes and 
not the lifeless chemicals that decide 
what tjie result shall be And so the 
question anses whether our new know 
ledge of the sod mav not help us to fetd 
it with microbes of the kind we want 
and so to get even more success than by 
feeding it with anv chemicals at all 

L azy microdcs that would not work 

TOR THEIR LIVINO 

Students of the subject began by get 
ting hold of the microbes which they 
found on the roots of leguminous plants 
They managed to grow them by thim 
selves just as the microbes of consump- 
tion and so forth can be grown *nd 
then they thought to apply these 
growths to the soil They failed at first 
Ixxausc the microbes having been too 
well fed m the laboratory had turned 
hzv and simply would not work when 
they avert put fuck into the «oil Tins 
is just one more instance of the universal 
truth which applies to every living 
thing and cverv part of it Instnd of 
having to work for thur living the 
nncrolx-a had been fut in little glass 
tubes with all sorts of nice thing 
which no doubt made them feel very fat 
and ptunip and comfortable but m wit 
them useless like all persons who are 
over f n 1 without having to n ork Ifow 
ever that difficult v was got over but 
even then it was found that either one 
kind or another of desirable micro! -es 
is rireaJ y pirsent everywhere m the soil 
A great nvnv p-oj te Mtev <. that tins 
feeding of the sod with living microbes 
is very useful but on the other hand 
many other people are n it vet 'urc that 
this 1 as really been proved Time will 
show and at any rat< there is bttle 


doubt that if we cannot yet do what 
we desire we shall be able to do so soon 
Now there is a most important matter 
which we must insist on When wt usi 
up coal or so called mineral oil wl are 
really using up the great capital of wealth 
which has been accumulated — a\ed up 
from the sunlight of past ages by the 
plants which were then abac 

H OW THE SUNSIIINL OP THE 1 AST TCCDS 
THE CORN LANDS Oh TO DAY 
And now we learn that in the new 
countries where wc are growing crops to 
feed our ever increasing millions man 
kind is also living upon its capital It 
is true tliat in the grtat wheat lands of 
Manitoba for instance the capital may 
be enormous but it is not endless The 
gn.cn fields of com which cover such a 
great part of the tarth to day arc of 
course using the sunlight of the present 
We know tliat they could not grow 
without that But if that were all they 
had to draw uj>on they could not prow 
as they do In the main they are 
living ujxm the sunlight of the just 
just as much as if we had to feed them 
upon coal as wc have to feed machmc. 
whtch arc not alive 
Me have learnt that the wealth of the 
soil ujion which tfusc jtfants grow his 
gathered there and has been trans 
formed by the azotohacter from the 
Sugar and starch which past grun 
plants have made from the sunlight 
The soils which are wealthy now are 
the soils which have saved Ik fore now 
like the soil of the land which was left 
alone for a quarter of a century at 
kotliamstcd and which became rtch 
because men did not come and take 
away from it the wealth it mult from 
year to year Icoj'h arc looking to 
science to helji them in this matter 
Ihit i< if thev think almut it at all 

S OMETHING THAT NEITHER NATLRT MlR 
SCIENCE CAN DO 

They think that when the coal i 
exhausted or when the nJ> soils are 
exhausted science will iipj^lv <<m 
thing else Now science on <lo woml'T 
ful things but it cannot nuke ometli'ng 
out o! n ithmg for the verv good rwr 
ttat not even Niturc ran make s«nie 
thui., out of not In n„ Science may loam 
how to uveto it !<es! al' the sunlight tl it 
fibs upon tl t earth yt tf < j recent But 
when we have used up the sunligM <f 
the past as we are now doing that is 
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Mainuficppt harvests of rich jvh^at A'c naytti ui lands 

ill nnnL’nd will bare to bvo upon, foi 
mo r mn yt tonow the «ui'h<Ji? of the 
futru JiK-i i.t, £,>< it u. isi>r>r,b which 


thoughthii i‘to.'!i n 


•n 


to think 


1 about unless f ) 0 ~t < nf\ i , o> «uin upon us 
I and call our ago the age of blind waste 
| After this we must go on to another pai t 
S of the story of the earth We have 
I aheady a good idea of what the earth 
1 is, and we have studied some of the other 
| woilds in space m older to learn moie 
| about the woild we live on We have 
jj learnt also about the different kinds of 
| elements that make up the earth, and the 
a sun and the stars, and the way m which 
| those elements combine with each otliei. 
I If we aie to use big words, then we 
jj can say that w-e have studied geology 
jj and asti onomy and chemistry and geo- 
] graphy— not the geography which deals 
l "ith frontiers and cities, but natuial 
S geogiaphy, and, lastly, we have even 


like Manitoba, where for centuries the soil lay unase 

studied aguculture. Theie still remains 
a very important and very big study, 
the special name of which is physics—- 
a name denved from the Greek word 
for Natme 

By physics we now mean the study 
of motion and heat, light, sound, 
and electricity Of course, there is no 
real division between physics and 
chemistry, for instance, and we cannot 
understand the one without the other. 
Nature is not made in watertight com- 
paitments, though I am afraid we often 
talk and think as if she w'ere, and as 
if our minds w'ete It is only for con- 
venience, and because we cannot see 
everything at once, that w’C have to 
study one thing at a time So next 
we shall go on to stud}' motion, winch 
is very much moie interesting than 
pei haps we at present think 

Tlie nevt part of this is on page 3465 
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A FAMOUS POEM BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 

M ATTHEW ARNOLD if not in the very first rank of English poets is 
still to be regarded bs one of the greater of our modem writers. In his 
character he reminds U3 somewhat of Charles Kingsley as a lover of all that was 
manly pure and of good repute He wrote many books but chiefly in th realm 
of criticism, on which his fame is largely founded although there are some who 
think bis beautiful and inspiring poems will outlast bis bniUant criticisms of 
literature and religion The eldest son of Dr Arnold of Rugby one of England s 
most famous schoolmasters he was bam on December 24 1822 and died 
on April is *888 Most of his active life was spent as an inspector of schools 
but for ten years be was also Professor of Poetry at Oxford The poem we give 
here is one of his most delicate and fanciful pieces and although it is addressed 
to children it will charm and engage us long after our childhood days are past 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


i Down and aw ay below ,,, , 

Now my brothers call 
from the bay 

Now thegreat wml shoreward blow jjV 
Now tl e salt tirt s sea war I flow ry Ij 
Now the wild white horses \ lav (Vc^ 

Champ an 1 chafe and to s in the j ray 
Chil Ian dear let us away 
This \ av this way t 
Call her once Ivforc you go 
Call her once y it 
In a voice that she will know 
Margaret I Margaret I 
Children s voices shout l U. dear 
(Call once mor ) to a mother s ear 
Chil Iren s voices wild with jnm 
busily she s vU come again 
Call her once and como auay 
1 his way this nay I 
Moth r dear wc nnnot fits* 

Tl e wild white horws foam an l fret 

Margaret I Margaret I 

Come dear chil Iren come a« ay down. 

Call no more 

One last look at the wl ite willed town 
And the little grey church on the windy hore 
Then come down 

'the will wot come M ough yon call all day 

Come away! come away 

Children de3f was it yesterday 

We heard the sweit 1*11* our the lay 1 

In the ca* etns where we tai 

Through lh" suit an l tt r>« eh the r*rU 

The far-oH soun I of a s 1 er bell ? 

San 1 strewn Chrmi cool an 1 lect 
W Iwli tl ww It are all sdieji 
Wit re thr »pe it lights ipdier and g’eim 
WT» n the *, It w -nl swan in the imm 
V*t i Uentlevt ranged aU r rind 
i <xd In th or re rl tl ur j jot gr * 0 1 
’’I Wit the «ri 1 It roil ami twui 
L b 1 tl if 11 tl a rut tint, it th low- 
W her gT at what * cm e f- tiv 
I Na 1 and m ! wit! un*l nt tw 
f» It aind th* w >rM tericrintilt ? 

fSS Wl n <M »au Jc c vne th •» way f 
l/| Chill n t ar ssiltidt nlav* 


xss. _Ch Idren dear was it S 
_ C. J yesterday 

a ,n (Call vet oncej that she ' 

SflJitcc he sat with you and me 
l||VV On a red gold throne in the heart of theses 7 

I Iw ' n<l th '’ '°ung<«t sat on her line 'j 

tbl j She combed its bngl tl air anlshct nd t / 
it well [off bill tfe) 

=» When down swung the sound of the far »T 
She s gbed sh looked u] tliroi gh the cl aT ci 
green s a. ,T< 

bhcsai 1 I must go for m\ km f Ik pray -ti 
In the little grey cliurcli on the tore to-das 
Twill be Easter turn in the worll — ah met 
And I lose my poor soul Merman h r with 1 / 
thee " {BBS's y 

I sail Co up dear heart through the (, 
Say th\ prayer an 1 conic hack to tin kind V l 
sta-caic* Ij 

She smiled he went lip through the surf 

in the l as JY* 

Chil Iren Icar was it yesttrday ? 

Children dear wuew 1 ing alane ? 0 r/> 

The sea grows storms tl e little one* main. T 
I>ong iTij rft Is. 1 m ttiew vl i thcvciy 
Come 1 said and we rose through the */rf \) 
in the bat Sy, 

We vrent tiptfie Iw h In the san li d wn 
Wh re the *ca stocks bloom to th white 

walled town {was atilJ *J 

Throush the narrow pose 1 slret t wt-reai <\ a 
To the httl gre* ffnrch in th win li bill. 

I ran the cfiirch came a murmur o( I 1k at . 

Iheit pravm * 

n it wy* stood will out in th« ro! 1 Mr wingal _ ». 

W c cl mtml on the grain* nn the *tenr» worn A 
with r ins \ 

An I we gared up the a «ie thr nigh th mall 

leaded pna •*, l 

N'-c (site til th lultat Wl- m* her it wr \ 

iUryarrt h^t I Corn pick w archer* *NJ’ 
ffc-arfeart lu I *- a I* i»s 
Th tea crow t xnv l v-5 CtV* iniinui El 
It I ah she ga e m ne\ej > I A *A 

f v her )/» » re Wah i t tt»e tn>lt I </7. 

IxsnJ p^ays ttv- f**t t thut >t>r Jttli w* * J 
l xi mu th Irm call n r ik* Ms 

Iswssi) cam Iw c*li n- ts vv L J 
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Do vi) down dov n . 

D'wr U' til dr pitu of tin H i 
v hi .< . .1 l.u ) li ■] in l!« humming tov u, 
f-ingui ' ,nn t ) whiMv 
IT's whit buy “ (J joy, O )ov 
Fo, the tuinnoiru' trut ,vut t’u c lul. I with 
Its '(I), 

I 01 the pnesi, auj T'n hi il, in 1 ‘hi hois \ vl ! , 
J'oi ill wii il wn ’i_ t ,]!iin, 

Anl ti>, bit ~i ,1 light o! thi tin” 

Anti -.o she -it g-, In r till, 

^imi'hu; mo-t toykdh, 

J >1! tin ~,h <i't f nis Iron, In r h uk’, 

Ant! t’u ” lu/mug >• h t! tmK in' 

Slit, sbals to the v mdo.’, ,iiu| look-, t tii, 
sand , 

And o/c Mit .tad at tin st ,i , 

And her tn an t in v stun', 

\ id .non th ri hr. iks a s,gh. 


A io.tr 
v 

i It 


> j ilililt, 
1 n I' n 


And won thtK tiroj 
From sonoA-vlomi d 
Ard n lit irt Minn . i 

»V Jo 1 "' lane . o ii > 

1 Oi tin told, *i 1 :i i t \ 

And tlio /'t i.n of be- 
come awn, away ilun'i'P, 

Come children, coim down , 

'I he hoarse wind blows coldi r , 

Lights shine in the town 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shah/, the door , 

She lull hear the winds howling, 

Will hear the wavi roar 
AVe shall see while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceding of amber, 

A pavem/nt of peir! 

Singing “ Here came i mortal. 

But faithless v,as she , 

And alone dwell for ever 
the king, of the sea ” 

But, children, at midnight, 

Uhen soft the winds blow 
Whcrn clear falls the moonlight, 

W hen sprmg-tidcs are low , 

| )\ hi n sweet airs come s< award 
i , Brom heaths starred with broom 
Atm high rocks throw imldlv 

tll( -; Wanched sands a gloom ; 
up the still glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie 
Over banks of blight seaweed 
I lit ebb-tide leaves dry 
" c . ' v ‘‘i e aze from the sand-hills 
.A, , " h | te , sleeping town. 

At the church on the hillside— 

And then come back down 
Singing " There dwells a loved one 
But cruel is she , ’ 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea ” 


Aurmaulcn, 


. , , CHERRY RIPE 

f’HLRRY rmp. riw* t 




C 1 m R n Y r TD n P e > 1-ipc, I cry, ' 
lull and inr ones — co-ru* and hu\ 
“ Z 50 be you ask me where J * 

lhey do grow — I answer. There 
s\ '™ c 7 Ju’w’s bps do smile— 

J here s the land, or ch.rry-isle 
A\ hose plantations fully show ‘ 

All the year where cherries grow. 


THE MILKMAID 

plirc)' 'f ’ 1)1 a-, lilt nitltfH tif tVw hoiiHj vrrw r Ii-toy 
tiM’ in txun v* « *n<tub r T *>/ ** f fniij t*f ul» '»*i 
Vi/ ii Hid u null rv for die jmif.g, " ihc bt ‘tmdib 
Miwiv , £ii yi'c 1 1 w w/tucti i/j ike v.i/ilc audi'f 

A mu i Mat i), who poised a foil pail on her 
head, 

'1 inis must d »>n her pnt-.pi els in life, it is said - 
“let nic sic —I should think tint, fins imtk 
will procure 

One hundred good i gg-., or foil t -core, to be sure, 

" Well, then — stop a bit — it must not be 
forgotten, 

Some ol the' e m.ij be broken, and some may 
be rotten ; 

But if twenty for accident should bedotmhed, 

It will leavi nm just sixty sound eggs to 1*0 
Il itrlu d 

“ Well, M\t\ sound rggs — no, sound chickens, 

1 mean 

Of the sc some may die — we’ll suppose sevtii- 
tc cn 

‘sev uift-rn 1 not so many — say ten at the most, 
Which will have hfty chickens to boil or to 
roast 

"But then t hue's their barLy, how much 
will th< \ nud 5 

Why, tlu.v take but one grain at n time when 
they feed — 

So that s a men trifle , now then, let us see, 

At a fair mailed puce, how much money 
there 11 be 

"Siv shillings a pair — five — four — three and- 
si\ 

To picvent all mistakes, that low price I will 
fiv 

Now what will that make 5 Fifty chickens, 

1 said — , 

Fifty’ tunes three-and-M spence — I’ll ask 
brother Ned, 

" Oh, but stop — three-and -sixpence a pair 
I must sell ’em , [’em. 

Well, a pair is a couple — now’ then, let us tell 
A couple m fifty will go — my r poor brim ! — 
Why. just a score times, and five pair will 
remain 

** Twenty-five pair of fowls — now, how tire- 
some it is 

That I can’t reckon up such money as this ! 

Well, there’s no use in trying, so let’s give a 
guess — 

1 11 say twenty’ pounds, and it can’t be no less 

Twenty' pounds, I am certain, wall buy me 
a cow , 

Thirty’ geese and two tin key’s — eight pigs and 

9- SOW , 

ATovv, if these turn out well, at the end of the 
r ycar ’ 

1 S clear ’> X>th my P oc,v0ts Ulth g' Iineas ’ ’ tas 

Forgetting Her burden, when this she had said, 
i ne maid superciliously tossed up her head 
uen, alas i for her prospects — her nnlk-pad 
descended, 

And so all h cr schemes for the future were 
ended 

T/r. n , 10ra *’ b think, may be safely attached — t 
ivecaon not on vour chickens before they ’ I 
arc hatched ’’ - Jf 





THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR 

Thu ii o i f tins B est stones f milita y hero sm. It wh t Id to the poet by s 1.1 !*s N: 

who ewemanded i the attack on the fort est f Trtt he awiy i the In da h II Th n III 
o( ten T Blish » Idlers n der a er-ea t who l o?hl th Ir way Into the fort os where IU L 
had a teJ w (h u h brav ry that th Mol nuneian d f nd 5 bef re tea 5 th i 1 |tdr III 

Of h nmt round both the wests ( each chad tngll! h ro Th -s was h a tl j xpr vsi 

ad rati f r their eneni es. S Tranci II t "jp jlo ho wrote the poem wa bom A 
181 and died Juno 8 iSSS lie succeeded Matthew Arnold as I ofe«orof Poet y at (i\f t 

E LFven men of England One more he tried fit ju 

\ Lr as t work charged M vain Good fnuids s i an I t u 

Eleven men of I upland But though th ml f* gi 1 n 

L le stripped and gashed an 1 slain llavi not m ir tod > 

Slam but of foes that guarded These wer not tirred 1 \ jug 

Thurrock built fortress well Sor vet by lust mui 1 >Id 

Some twenty had been mastered Renown the\ th light abu\ tl 


When the last soldier f 1L 


Lord of their wild Tmckee 
These mi sed the glen to which th ir steps 

I Mistook a mandate from alir hall h ird 
| And in that glorw is error calmlv went 
To death witt out a word 


Tl fir souls 11 Mlihsnlt 
But W E must ke n unbroken 
The ol 1 rule's of the Hill 
Before the Chunec tiger 
Lcipt forth to bum an I slat 
Bile c th liolv Prophet 
Taught ot r grim tribes to priy 
la for S»ci nd r s lances 

I re si through each In ban glen 
Th mountain laws of honour 
Were framed fir fearless men 
Still when a ch f d cs brae el v 
Wei 1 1 with green one »nst — 
Grren for the brave for t crOe9 
C\r crimson thread we tw» t 
Sav ye O gallant llillmrn 
1 Or thesi ,wliow Ilf ha fled 
Which is the fitting col ur 
Th given OH or the ird 1 
Our t rtlbrcu laid In honoured graves mav 

Their green reward each tulec sat age 

To thew whom hawks and hungry wolves 
»1 all tear 

Who lare 1 mV th red? 

Th > t 'mijuvting hate an I stea Hast to the 

nd t 

1 r h from the heart tleat hau^btv v n «t 


Ge«Od fnends s i an 1 t U 
But though tli red h, gi m 
Hat t not m ir to d > 

These wer not tirretj 1 t ang r 
Nor j ct by lust m ui I >ld 
Ken own thet th light abot them 
Nor di I th v look Inr gol I 
To th< m th ir lead r signal 
W as as th vole of ( ml 
Unmo id and uncomp! lining 
The path it sho ted tl \ tr *1 
As without sound or struggle 
Tl c stars uni urrjmB 11 ir h 
W1 cr Vtlah & finger guides them 
Through tonder pun le arch 
These Trank, sill lim Jj tic nt 
Without a puck n tl 1 rcath 
W nt in th< sir ii"th of duty 
Straight to their g tl of d ith 
If 1 were no 1 t >ask >ot 
To nam our brat cat man 
Tc all at once voul 1 answ 
They call l him M hnb Klein 
He let ps among his father* 

I) ar to oir nali lan 1 
With the bright m irk 1 1 1 si f r 
1 irm j mu 1 his f ithful Inn 1 
The son th y sing of Kustum 
T ill all th p. t with light 
If truth be n tl ir mnsi 
I lea at a noil knight 
But w re I! os< h roes a i> 

A 1 1 stron- I r biUl st 11 
Would M 1 rat I h in or I ustiim 
Hate chralH.il like the* tl c h II ? 
And th y icy lid Ihoigh tfehrab Him 
wav brave 

A chief heel we lumself what n k* to run 
Prince It istum tin! his I >tl it 1 fr to «a e 
W h ch th -so had net c doi _ 


ck its luud acclaim is _ v . , , 

TIxtt Naj 1 t * hnl 1 
css- the ! vf gar d leeilv car 

»o*»tf *w Lituwt at Iturg Ikeancelv 

1 ywat v» ir t the r beat * Mor I He trad i«n m<wy 
t t to l >at crimson tl read. That Show, wl- j» j> 


T n ugh I be si 1x1 led firreel) 
Ponranl though they K* t a h II 
Bind lest th crtm«on trophy 
Rounl LOTH wii u~l n I it well 
\Vh > kno » s b it that gr it Ml iH 
S *1 grudge ti ch tt at Ideas men 
W th nene *o fecie t In h aim 
To the Fa nd » flailing d m 
Then a-i th rv ga kanl n ! ’-cr 
Shout 1 a il rn \m<-fi 
Tl a fa sil th ih 1 it to! *>rc ant 
Th vruoll w ir ar g «n -a, 

Sn l when w for t l their * lu * 

Left 1 o*l ng tn tl w w > 

^rtr r J f f»Tll wf» f n * on 
Ifiit ft m*« t m|» tariiu I 
TJxn Naji t * kni Irl aft t ichsl li th 


i 

S 

1 1 
tin 


•t is*rr*xrut s. t t fa s.H> -THf‘ CHILD'S 
! A Ik; TEMPI LR 


fin: 

Ml l(t tl ’ 

r«iti i f uv j 


cook or 
'i nr 


rOLllvi' 






A 


A 


> i I 

tf 

if>j oi >U 1 1 
I UK ,'td 


t' a i i 
i. it , 


fi u'i t i i 
1 1- • ufii 1 ) 
’ J t t If ( r 
l t [i u t ,b i' 


W I 


\U , 


, b;rd , at •<! , 
bad- <m Hi 

" Oh e<>. if 


i. 


t (1 <1C til 
llKi with 

111 I 


! 

no 

. t f 


c t 


Or 


I v 


-h g- u.i to the *i . 
w i ii ttime „n ti> 


(» 


f 


h i ■>' 

sitting m th” Ri'iincii 

h oh , 

List ni„g io tin inti'ic til. >prui 
v\ hi ii sw o< tf i tit 1 ir thci r i tlu 

•if! 

> jiiitiin'iiol m ir In . , 

>\ w ah ii i - 
In '-(ii . .i 

A tlm.p o t "r 

i !• '\i no' 

I II' tl < iJt’n 

" 'A ah let u t(, t ti \ lion 
rtit u v a .uivi 1 1 
ti "h' 

it .Maim o i t 1 

.1 >t.i ii, 

•11 *-b,iw tl. til. Imt'ijlift of j< !- ml 
g i’'l - 

A. it] )>t ; ) i ,n i , 

Ii u< an th i — 

Millies' tilth Ml tiUtlO, 

It thou w tit 1 j„ in uk 

Thus whisperul i fury *o tempi the / ur girl. 
But v.itti was tin promts- of gold ami of ju irl . 
Bor she s ud M 11 ui’ thy gifts to a pom pi 1 
wire dim. 

My father, my mother, mv sisters arc here — 
Oh what would lx. 

Thy pits to me 
Of c irth, and sea, and air 
If my Ik art were not there ? " 

MOTHER TO HER INTANT 

■■ ihcails resit i rumVr or cl ntl jinxes 1 ) i hums 
}„ r on tin M K hts *int) vhuhN of nnurTl hf«- f n th- 
folio i me ins th fin is t-ilcn from humui i vtnrr. tr.<! 

, in tciudivs *i f wmh ir tlomestu, sui;**ci uuh ml firling 

5 CiUMt.ut my darling, no danger is ik nr, 
j Iby mother sits by thee to guard thy 
3 repose , 

\ Though the wind roars aloud, not a breath 
a reaches here 

3 To sliuU- the white curtains which round 
3 _ thee do close . 

3 Then slnmbci, my darling, and sleep without 
3 itar, 

I Thou art safe from all danger, my dearest, 

J while here 

\ ^ ]S 't the angels do unto thee sav, 

J ' ' sleep 5 ? 0 * 1 <l0it ' IL smllln 8 50 t>aeet in thy 

Ar< ' ata trymg ’ my s " eetest, to lure thee 

! m, An l !< A e me a , l0 f 1,1 m y ' otr °w to weep ? 

3 Oh, sometimes I fancy they wlusper tlrv 

| name, i J 

| And would fain bear thee back to the land 

3 whence they came 

1 ^“ir^ my darlmg ’ v ' hen thou groncst 

To r u'hi U n r ' Vh ° 0a , lU ,> s ' v ec t infancy smiled, 
1 go?d th ° U " Crt dtarcr tlian jew t Is and 

| " ch,i S i U,1,ed thy lo0k,; and thy wishes, my 

] Who, when thou didst need her, was necer 
3 aw ay, 

«t> In health or m sickness, by night or by day 


THE 

We til*' 


Vf C ft V * {'flit 

» t fj f*-< i}U - 1 f pJ i \ ^ 
\ }ifr t ‘ 1! *tif 

] ^ 1 >,;<* i 1 •" 


Ui 


H 1 


VOICE OF THE GRASS ^ 

a tie cr.a r* a i 

, ,f , it Ar<‘ l ’ ‘ " ' K : 

1* ) , l! a hub fs" . M j*’ '* I 

: lr"rs !l)U*' * t luce I • 1 

Flit . f\ *iriir, u« f t • Uifsd i ieei ft n ' *' 1 , : 

t .sn,,alr It. -'-('MBit ilmvi H > l« » 

tie l <om,crt< psng.tri-' jimgf.< rv^li’tt I 
J!\ tin dusty rmtldtb , 

Ott the Minns lnltsni»‘, 

{ lose by the noisy brook, 
hi > .cr\ slnily ni>cik, 

I i ouu t ret Jung, cr* ping 1 1 cry win re 

lit r** 1 conic cret ping, smihng era rywbf ia’ I 
.All areiitttd tin open door. 

Win rr sit the nged poor , 

I it rt v lure the children play, 

In tht bright and merry M i>, 

1 come mi pmg cre< pint' <*v try wh< w* 
llir* I mint creeping, cret ping cvoyaihert ; 

In the non t utj st v <*t 
Alj ph a sunt faa- you’ll meet. 

Chi . nng tin sick at lu .I'd 

'I tnlrng his 1m \ p.llt — 

SiU ntly criiji.ng. < n i ftmg <w erywhere 

Ht re 1 conn tn eptng, erm fling re cry where , 
You e sunot si t on coming, 

Tor he ir me low, sue i f humming , 

Bur in the starry night, 

\nd flic glad morning light, 

I tome qnutly creeping t\ eryw here. 

Here 1 come creeping, crei pmg cvcrvwheie , 
More welcome than the dowers 
In summer s pleasant hour- ; 

1 he gt title row is gl.ul, 

And the nurry bird not sad, 

To see xm criejiing, creeping <w eryw here 
Here 1 come creeping, cie< fuitg every where , 
My humble song of jintse 
Most joyfully I raise 
Id Hun at whosi command 
1 beautify the land. 

Creeping, sduitly creeping everywhere 

AOUNG AND OLD 

Chsilrs Kmc lrj ,n the'e afr quoicii icnes sis l * 0 T n . n 
whole lif«tmte of txperien e. )i> die quid conttwiof ins 
RAJ <1 tj s of south and ihc crc> cl > J s of liter life »* 
toaiejs a fcclmg no nmotinr of arose writing ccnilcl CX P ! • ' 

VY/ill N’ all the yyorld is voung 1 id, 

" And all tlic trees arc green , 

And eytry goose a syyan, lad, - 
And every lass a queen ; 

Then hey for hoot and horse, lad, 

And round the world nyvay , 

Young blood must have its course, lad. 
And every dog Ins day 

When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are brown , 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the rsheels run doryn ; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and manned among , 

God grant y mi find one face there 
You lo\ed yyhen all yyas y'oung 

SOUND LOUD THE CLARION 

These four lines or \ersc In the gif it Sir y\ ilwrSrolt are 
udiucniiy quoted nml udl worth committmef t<-> nieflior} 
Cound, sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 
To all the sensual yvorld proclaim. 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name 


s t- 


3348 


LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


A tttt birds away' 

Tike a little and lease a httle 


And do not come again 
Tor if you do 
I will shoot you through 
And there is an end of you 


ring the hells 1 Oh ring t lie bells’ 
W e h«l you sirs good morning 
Gi\e thinks we priy — our flowers are 
gat 

Atul fair for your adorning 
Oh rin-, the btlk ’ Oh ring the liells ' 
C ood sirs accept our greeting 
Where we have bten tin woods arc 


B vwnrn Inr ha shave i pig 
How many hairs \ ill make 
w k l 

Four an 1 twenty that s ei«m h 
Give the l arl>er a pinch of 'itufi 


H r ft -v Sulky S u , 

Whit shall we do > 
Turn Sjer f sec to the wall 
TUI she comes to 




U(ni da you do neightwrer ? 

* * \tigbl*>ur how do you do? 
\ery will 1 thank \cm 
11 »vv d v* Omsm Sue do ? 

SJw Is very v.v‘1 
\rd send* I cr lev* to at u, 

Ami s> dws Om m Hell 
x H how j raj lof-s s| e do * 


Diixt Billy come and play 
° While the sunshine* bright 
\es my Polly so I will 
Tor I love to please jou still 
Billy BUlv have you seen 
S3m and Betsy on the gieen 1 
\es ray Poll I saw them pass 
Shipping o er the new mown gra*. 
Billy Billy come along 
And I will sing a pretty ong 
Oh then Polly ill make haste 
Isot one moment wall I waste 
But will come and hear you sing 
And my fiddle I wall bring 


day 


So It v for our mxt tn« ting 
Then ring the bells’ Then ring the 
liells ' 

tor this fair time of Maying 
Our l looms wc bring and while wc sing 
Oh hark to what we re saying 
Oh ring tile bells ' Oh ring the bells J 
W e 11 sin 0 a sorg \ ith my 
And may each year bnng yo« good 
cheer 

\nd each of i s a pinna 


D wr Tiot and h«r cat 
Sat dow n ft r to rl at 


T he T> ami sat on t has side 
And Puss sat on th it 


‘ Puss says the Burnt 
Can you catili a rat 
Or a mouse m the dark ? 
Turr says the cat 


C ii Alt. I <mg > says the Lark 

1 Shall 1 bloom > sits the I lower. 
Shall 1 come ? savs the Sun 
Or shall I ? says the Shower 
Sii g tour song pretty Bird 
I o c* bloom for in hour 
Shine on dearest Sun 

Go iwat naughty Shower 


Duy me a milking pail 
Mother mother 
Betsy s gone a milling 
Beautiful daughter 


Sell my f ithcr s bather bed 
Mother mother 
W here w ill y iur father lie 
Be-utiful daughter ? 


Put him m tlic hoys 1 ctl 
Mother mother 
' Win re wall the lxivs he 
Beautiful daughter 5 


I lit tin ni in Hu i igs « 
Mother mother 
Whin, wall the |ig he 
lVautdul ri aught it * 


tt 


Tut than m tl e «■ ilting In’ 
Motlur m ni tr 
lut them in th salting tub 
Mother in iihrr 


’T'iie t bn and tl e ret! I rcavt 
* Tl e rot m and 1 1 c w ren 


It vrtilr from tl cir iH 
Ull never lljivt agin* 
He irilm an 1 Uk redt-rev 
Tl>e man in ami tin* *wa.j >i 
If yt trurh ore of tlcir rpv 
Lad lack wad ,urrly f ’J -w 


XUa 1 








HEROES OF THE NETHERLANDS 


T he Netherlands jtt: 

were helplt s m \ v^^ . 
the sixteenth century 
in the grasp of Philip II of , 
Spain The brave Dutch m 
habitants tned from time to 
time to shake off the Spanish 
yoke tut Philip only made 


„ > Egmont s sword 

while Horn was 
- ‘ arrested in the 

courtvard After nine months 
thc\ were prtinonnrcd guilty 
of treason and Philip gladly 
signed ^hcir death warrants 
When news of her husbands 


matters worse b\ sending them the doomreachi dthcCountcssof Tgmont 
cruel Duki of Alva who was a stem she at once sought the Duke of 
and ternblc upholder of his authority Alva and pleaded for the life of her 
There were at that time in the husband for Jus sake for her sake 
Netherlands two friends Count and for that of their e’twn children 
Lamoral d Egmont and Count Horn who would be 1 ft penniless on the 
rgmont was a chivalrous Flemish confiscation of their father s estate » 
nob'eman and brav «. soldier vvholoved The cruel duke to nil himself of 


to dixtli He w«m found a way 
Having Invited th 'wo coants to 


he knelt to receive tht fatal stnk 
lie f 1 ltd his ban Is an ! cr td 
Lord into Tliv hand I commit 


dine with hfi sno m liras j' 1 the m> spirit Count Horn w vs 
Duke of Aha samnwimd th*’ two bought forward vnd with th 
to attend a council There the sa iv courage- us J> ann„ an 1 tie 
captain of the cuinl d mauled same last prayer met his iWth 


his country but had sworn loyalty her preset cc assured her that on th 
to Philip and though he was both morrow herhusbard would eftainly 
vain and rash meant to keep his be released \et just before mid 
word and did so Th army and night the Bishop of \ pres was sent 
the people wen. d voted to him in to prepare Egmont for death 

ded lie was popular with evervone In that tumble hour the caunt 
Now this countrv of the Nether showed how bravt and pool h* was 


the people wen. d voted to him in to prepare Egmont for dtath 
tied lie was popular with evervone In that terrible hour the raunt 
Now this countrv of the Nether showed how braw and poo 1 h* was 

lands which we usuallv call Holland Though indignant at Wing »ctuv 1 

and Belgium mm dumbed its liWr of high treason yet he said if h 
ties and would not be lorcid into had fallen into error he prayed 

accepting the C ilholic religion God his dvath might wipe aw vy hi> 

Though Counts I gmont and Horn nusd'eds He wrote too a kt v 
wen Catholics they uphe d this de to the king dedanng his Inaltv 

termination and protested agams Next mirmeg as he was Id to 

tht. cruelties of the Inquisition so the scaffold he prated aloud for 

fir that and because he feared their the kirn, his march hr Tl'-n as 



I itriv i-' -ir pT. rc ta«rw‘naa(u.u?.0«ifJi.r. *3 j UX* u u 


THE 80T ON THE BURNING DECK 


Crom Oowca came a youth, the bov 
* w ho ‘ stood on the burning deck,” 
a host fame is known to all through Mr- 
H emails’ poem, given on page 1270 of 
tins boo ■, The Corsicans say that he 
was Giacomo Jocantc C.e-abianca, a 
middy who went m the Oncnl, tlie 
flag-ship commanded by lus iatbei, 
with the French fleet that Napokon 
took to imade Eg} pt. 

On the evening of August 1, 17158, 
Nelson sailed up to attack the French 
vessels as the) lay m Abouku Bav, 
and some of his ships, getting b< tween 
the French and the shore, fired on the 
Fiench bom both sides at once 
i The English guns were pointed for 
j hours at the Orient, the finest ship of 
| the fleet Bioadsidc a'tci bioadside 
! was fired at hei yet still the French 
I flag waved, until from Nelson’s Van- 
| guard a deadly fire wounded the 
a captain, and set fire to the vessel Inch 
I by inch the flames drove back the sailors, 


and, one by one, they' reluctantly 
abandoned their guns. Tiien Casa- 
blanca's father, moi tally wounded, yet 


jrjtuiwci ruviJv*} miw* ^ a 1 . 

still at las post on the quai ter- deck, | 


ga\ e his last order to the faithful 
defenders of his \ essel to abandon her. 

Begging lmn to come with them, they 
spiang into the water, wheie many were 
saved by r the English. It ivas now 
between nine and ten in the evening, 
and the flames cicpt on, while the boy 
urged lus father to jump' into the 
sea with him. The father refused to 


desert lus ship, but prayed lus boy to 

i t tl.. i Ut* li/n* * 


leave him The son leave his father 
No That was impossible for a Casa- 
blanca He would die with him 
And so the two stood calmly, hand 
in hand while the flames shot up from 
the portholes, and the deck caught fne 
beneath them At last the end came ; 
and, with a thunderous explosion, the 
burning vessel sank for ever beneath 
the blue wafers of the Mediterranean. 


THE DEVOTION OF A KING’S DAUGHTER 


^ A t W 1 1 V_/1 jTV lYllXVJ O JL^/ VCJ VJ11 1 

I^iXG Louis XII of Fiance had a The prince m his little room overheat d 
daughter Rende, who became the brae e refusal to surrender him, but 
l ucness or Ferraia, in Italy, and a Pro- he overheaid, too, the timorous fears 

test ant She was a gracious helper of all expressed by a few' of the guards, and, 
who were m distress It is said that she turning to these, he cried that since 
aided more than ten thousand destitute they had not couiage to defend him, 

rv ® ocl,ers Ppmg through Ferrara lus death should lernove their feats 
Vn n hrr,, W< r m aTK l her cas tle of He hastened on to the ramparts with 
persecuted Huguenots 6 ^ ° f ** th ^^tion of exposing lumself ^ 


mienuon 01 exposing mnibui* 

"'“nnrnf b , „ Below him, at the foot of the castle 

hofin F ? nr *° f Cond6 - llad walls, he saw the officer of the artillery, 

“ to. tan that ho 


mC-fi y ,, Gu,se • and shouted to him that he was the 

wffio IS jI C ,y 0 ed , and clever wife man they sought, and that on him alone 

man'aired in n Um in , P nson > should vengeance be taken, so that he 

managed to chance clothes vvitli ,1.. ’ .n. 1 


raimi- hZ t pnson, should vengeance be taken, so that lie 

1 that she rem^nM^ l i heS i W h l”?’ 50 mi g ht die, as he had lived, with honour 
1 escaped to Montalms ^ P aCC Whl e he , Mu 5 h aston,shed - ihe officer seiat for hl * 


r c =fL f , leader .who told hint that he must 

■e Duke of Guise was “^1% foe on the pnnee _ ,, 


the Duke of Guise was foiled m ail his 
f Sca P® d P nson cr 


^^tumy me on me prince 

But the faithful duchess stood by the 
prince’s side, and, seeing the cannon 


Then he bethoueht him that ,f ril P nnc c s side, and, seeing the cannon 
prmress were released Jxl ,, V, , J lie directed against her friend, threw her- 
L f front of h,m. oxcl™g , ... 


her husband, so lie gave orders tn sm ~ front of htm - exclaiming . 

1 her fme His guess moved f Fn ' e on me. and kill at the same 

3 was followed to Montareis ’ S le mstant the illustrious Conde and the , 


f n V y imvcu direct , sue 

was loilowen to Moniarffm “*u^Mivu5» wuuu — 

The Duke of Guise, who had meat d? A‘-f htcr ° { the k , ,n g you mourn ! ” 
pover m the land, ordered the duchess nf? 10 S °v™ S ' who , adored lbe memorj 
to give up the nrinre 1 ' S Fc J tl,s XII., implored wuth one voice 

refused to do »o Even when the Wwf tFat b,s daughter should be spaied, and, 
Francis II , demanded the .ame thnl’ off f "fJ 0 atUck the castla ' ma « h t cd 
*nd sent troops, she stffi re£d ^ the,r tents The pnnee and his 

V— »**y tbat ™sht 





O"" ot ,b >- <Mi»t 

v - / Iain stones in { j C0Km 
the world tells us - t^S'J 
about the travels and " }y 
deeds of a certain strong and f 
danng giant on his way from 
end to end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The story was an old one 
when Creek, children listened to 
it over 2000 years ago With the 
sinning blue **a dancing before their 
eves it was casv for them to follow 
the hero in imagination to its very 
farthest end where \fnca and Europe 
nearly meet For here *o the story 
sa^s to show how far he had gone 
the nughtv Hercules raised two huge 
rocks called the Pillars of Hercules 
and they stand to tins day one on 
each side of the narrow straits just 
nine miles across where the v?a join 
the ocean 

The far famed rock on tin I uropean 
Sidt over r ooo fiat high stand like 
a guard near the c\trenv south jwint 
of the Ibcriui P«.nm ula. 

This gnat rna of land now com 
pri-ang the large kingdom of Spam 
and the mailer one of I ’rtug.il is 
roughly si’nkim. about 500 miles 
square audit lies on Hk sriith wc*t 
corner «f 1 nrojs Ktwc<n tK Meili 
tonneau and tin- Atlantic tin. 
gran 1 aril rugged t a rrnces form its 
«mlv lau 1 fronit r It has Ken ud 
tliat I mo [v snd at llw Pyrenees 



c o ditferent in tnanv 
ways is the countrv 
beyond them from 
the rest of the Con 
• r v tinent It is true tint its 
Mediterranean s|« re ~ m their 
beauty and fertility remind 11 
of the slioies of the other two 
southern pmn nils and the 
coasts of the \tlmtic and the Bay of 
Biscay can be m itched m the West 
of Franci and the British Isle* It 
is the centre tin mnir jart -tint is 
to sav three quarters of the vvlioh 
IKnan Peninsula— tint t. more like 
Africa than Turope This jxart is 
pushed up os it were some two to 
three thousand feet above the «ea 
level and acro>^ tins tableland or 
high plateau run s«veral ranges of 
mountains regular like the teeth of 
a saw g ntrally in an caste'rlv and 
westerly direction some tlimisan ! of 
feet higher still Bctwcm these hrji 
ranges run most of the die! mm 
draining to tin. Atlanta 

Bart and bl ak aidruggid is 1110 t 
of this inland vrenrrv m strong con 
trast to tK 1 ivelin s and warmth «»/ 
that of the Mediterranean coi t and 
of the three chief j latm ttli <1 yritn 
T|u>e plans he m m<r valleys 
one tn that of tK lire witch 
A >ws into tlie Meditcrran a 1 betwo n 
ttic fvmiecs and tl.c Its run n win 
lams, ani liter in the va,Icv tif tK 
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Letwun the Sk'>ki Europe. T hey are the descendants of v< 

’ ’ W ri r* I m 4 !i n nfimtl 


Guad Jq.nvi’r >.,.,,^,1 mu , 
Nevada ami the Sierra Horcna, and 
the thud is found along the wevtm 
Atlantic shore, widening to the « nth 
betwien the loner courses of r he f yu-. 
anu the (niaduna U>ecuur«c?ri tii -r 
n eis of the phuns pti M-nt ti. <.!'>, < r run 
tiabt, for high up on Lie platum uh, !C 
they nse f]/cyilon, geneially speaking, 
dee>j down in gorge,, brtv.ecn rocky 
cLhb, unless foi watering the land or 
for *-ci i tug as routes 

The peninsula furnishes \et another 
sharp contrast m the matter of it' iain- 
The bt nds borduing on the Hay 
of Ihscay aie tin vet test m Eui ope, 
those c i the cent! d plateau aie the 
cu r<~{ for the lugh finUlnui] moun- 
tains the ronfjnn dion of tin Puences 
along thi c.;a-‘ sc izl the moisture of the 
wet nest winds — „s tire Penmnes do 
m Lancashire— and the valleys of flic 
deep northward slopes, falling 9,000 
leet to the sea, are gieen and beautiful, 
glowing many CIO ps Ferns and 
flowers abound, also all sorts of fruit- 
trees, ripening m the mild climate 

T H E SUDDEN STORMS THAT SWEl P iwi.d 
1 THE SPANISH TABLELANDS hR 

„P n j h . c . lof, y tablelands on the other 

llI C u" ntj ,' nS ’ whlch aic only 

-,000 feet below the peaks, the ram 
“"If!” °f c fional and sudden storms 


ivurope. x ney are me uescenuams ui 
the eailicst known people in ihepemn- 5 
sula. the Tbenans. who have given their 1 
name to it _ They have always been ! 
distinguished for their passionate love f 
of independence during the changes that j 
have occurred m tlie passing centuries I 

T he old roman cities that have I 

BECOME GREAT AND FAMOUS ! 

The Romans were the conquerors of j 
the Ibcnaus and the Kelts, who came f 
later and mixed with them, and many j 
are the traces of their long staj in Hie 1 
land Naturally, they settled much 
along the coast closest to Italy, and 
many of the cities famous to-day date 
fiom Roman times. There is Baice- 
lona, with its beautiful cleai air and 
fine climate , Saragossa, inland, is in 
the centre of the valley of the Ebio , 
Valencia, whose beauty has given rise 
to the saying . “ You would take it foi 
a piece of heaven upon earth ” Toledo 
is on the Tagus that “ cuts out ’’ its 
corn sc on one of the Roman roads of 
the interior , and to the south, on the 
Guadalquiver, the “ great river,”, rose 
up the splendid towns of Seville and 
Cordova All these belonged to His- 
pama, whence we get the name Spam 
But it was in the province of Lc 


»uui« wu gui me name oj* 

But it was in the province of Lusi- 
tania, formed round about the lower 
courses of the Douro, the Tagus, and the 


so that at times 3 the small nvp° r,nS 1 ° the Douro, t he Tagus, and the 

dried up, while at other times Hie Hreer o Uadlana ’ that Merida, the Rome of 
ones aie apt to race unexpectedly down T* Up JI V ts & randeur Here are 
their rocky beds m swollen floods Hot ?£L t0 bc Seen fine ™ lns of an am P hl : 

inrle 1.1 , Tj-Ol. InPiltrP d PiT'z'iie «%«/■! ^ r>r\A 


, 1 v uiitxpectean 
their rocky beds m sw ollen floods Hot 

the ntsm 0 ’ r l0 " a ‘ certain seasons over 
he plateau fiom Africa, and so we find 

scarcely any foiests or crops upon it 

ScTutn^ r tS ° f ^ breed's 
by the L ?ii° Se pastures > £ but m 
Si bare atKSy *"■»■«., mm stalls 

idr d Pe^ u t a, ,CTS, 0 o ; u » 


to dc seen tine rums of an amphi- 
theatre, a circus, and an aqueduct, and 
to the north, over the uuld rock-w'alled 
1 agus, is one of the grandest old bridges 
m the world It is half as long again as 
\\ aterloo Budge over the Thames, grey 
and stained with the weathei of seven- 
teen centuries. But the nation of soldiers 
and builders had to leave the fine roads 
and the camps, the cities and monu- 
n --■-v »‘«uub nae tnose around thr Peninsula, as they had to 

Balkan Peninsula , but we have the t ln Bntam and Gaul, when the empire 
continuation of the range of the SieX gan to S row weaker 
ift-.ada reappearing above the sea to tribes that poured down 

the east as the Balearic Islands nftJ? 1 TT UPaN SPA,N ,; Rom the north 
fought fur b} the surrounding people tl ^ ord . es German tribes, among 
though intended by Natuie to hdi™ Goths and Vandals poured 

to Spam On them grow the same g,'' 11 / 101 ”. 1110 north and took posses- 
r --- - ame S ’ on . of nearly the whole of the peninsula 


j Aits and cops as 5 V ms r*,’ 7 Si 
8 round the neighbouring coasts tj' 

I people who lne\o-dav in the comer 
J aI A S + ° f „ the Ba y oWhscay say proudly 

That they are of ouJ 1U G 


.1 uixuiscay say proudlv nc +1, »uw up over uie counu 

Sk hey are of fhe oldest race m But wX ? e i bc . came , more avilisa 

' cl vihsation their character 


% . -—■“■j wuoie oi me penmsiua 

’ degrees the Goths gave up their fierce 
™f on ‘ or Christianity, and churches 
monasteries rose up over the countiy . 
i> , le P co ple became more civilised 

•but With at __ ____ 
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jggJ — SPAIN AND 

* C ccmed to grow weaker There were 
nan} Gothic kings some of whom held 
s>waj o\er the states that were forming 
as the jears went by more or le^s on 
the lines of the Homan provinces 
Some of the states did not grow into 
slnpe till later on though broadlj 
speaking the prov mecs of to da} are 
survivals of the old states and kingdoms 
and in most cases their great cities and 
towns were the old Roman capitals 
Catalonia with its capital Barcelona 
Valencia and Murcia lie on the fertile 


PORTUGAL — — *j 

central plateau and \ng hi i m th 
upper vallc} of t lie tbit v i lit ''in 
gnssa for its capital 
The rul t of the Christ un ( Mu lint, 
over most of these stdtt <. ime t 
sudden and tragic end at the t unnin. 
of the eighth centurv Over t'u 
from Africa came a great ho t n n * 
under a crescent banner thtn wat n 
word w as God is great and Moh mi in 1 
is His prophet The} poured into th 
peninsula under the shadow jf tin j,rv it 
Pillar of Hercules that we call Gibr tltai 



cast coast and Andalusia with its host 
of girat towns is on the outh These 
ate the garden provinces of Spain 
famous for flowers and palm grapes 
and olives oranges and lemon- 

IVrtugal on tl*c lower lusitantan 
Atlantic fcaTwvard slrttc!*-. right up to 
Galicia in on<* broad strip < ape Finw 
Urn. the end of th*. Roman lam! 
lies cn the rucks Cv v t of C ahen v me 
tnn-s called tlie ^wi «ihnd of Spam 
and to tb< east of this land *.f unto m 

iltnt rinlr.1 ,nouitl«mcrr= L™ 

.md ilw «l» Koa ”" '< 

O 1 and New Cftstih are cn tie 


now from Gelxl Tank the Rock of 
Tank who was the Icadv r of the-e 
Mohammedan Saracc n- 1 r Moors T1 c> 
landed in 71 1 and in theourseof a few 
jeara tl*e Moors spread nod} all over 
tin peninsula and on thrnmjt the 
pa xa of tie 1 yrrncs-. over t»« fair 
flams of 1 ram as fir as Tours Here 
thc> were torewd bv Clnrtr* of the 
llunm r ard tlie Moham nedan wise 
wl Kh niif-hl hue spread over \t tkrm 
Furopr and even acr««s the Clurnrl 
was furred hack south w ardv t > tins s iC 
ten across t*i. n antain tamer w!« p* 
it had come It wa-. read) f « 
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\ems befoio the power of the Moois But Portugal stood alone. The 




yeais befoie the power of the Moots I 
came to an end in the peninsula itself S 
Many champions lose up, and gnat t 
effoits were made thiough the cm- l 
tunes to dislodge the “ Pagans ” the \ 
“ Infidels,” as the Christians called the i 
Moois who Nveie equally anxious to j 
spread the woislnp of Mohammed by i 
crushing out the Christians \\ e know 1 
how Charlemagne, grandson of Chailes • 
of the Hammer, came fighting to the 
rescue, and how his nephew Roland 
made a most heroic retreat through the i 
gloomy pass in the Pyrenees Later, 
the great national hero, the Cid, or : 
Conqueror, perfoimed surprising feats 
against the Moors, which, like those of 
! Roland, are the subjects of many 
I favourite stones Some English Cru- 

5 saders came, too, and found pleasuie and 
\ adventure m helping on the struggle 

i But for a long time the Moois held their 
§ owm Besides being w ailike and fearless 
1 m spreading then faith, they were 
| industiious and clever They' under- 

6 stood how to use rivers to water and 
| feitihse dry soil They were splendid 
j gaideners, and introduced all sorts of 
1 new trees and flowers 

| "THE WARLIKE MOORS, WHO MADE SPAIN A 
| 1 FAIRYLAND OF GARDENS AND PALACES 

1 But, above all, they w'erc wonderful 
| builders As we ti avel over the peninsula 
1 to-day, amongst the greatest man els 
| that we see are the remains of Moorish 
jj buildings , then palaces and mosques, 
j and the fortresses and castles which 
1 were built across the central highlands, 
a i are amongst the wonders of the world 
1 The foothold for the eventual re- 
| conquering of the country by the 
| Christians was on the north From the 
» highlands of the Pyrenees and the 
I Cantabrian mountains, the Moors were 
S dnven first over the Ebro valley Then 
| the kingdoms of Leon, Castile, Aragon 
| slowly' extended their hoi ders We read, 

I on page 1250, the story of the princess of 
1 Castile who married an English prince, 

S and went with him to the Crusades 

I Next, Leon and Castile gamed power by 
union, and the Moors had to retreat over 
the high plains and across Andalusia 
2 into the south Their last province 
I was Granada, which they held for 
a another two centuries. During this time 
| most of the Chustian states were draw- 
| mg closer together on their way to 
•m become one united Spanish kingdom. 


Spanish and Poifnguese people belong | 
to much the same stock, and so do 5 
then languages Geographically, theie \ 
was no leason why' tliis^ Atlantic pio- ; 
Mnce should remain distinct and mde- j 
pendent when the others tended to j 
unite There is no natural division line ; 
be tv een it and the rest of the peninsula, j 

H OW' THE SEA CALLED THE PORTUGUESE i 
TO CONQUEST AND DISCOVERY 

Its mountains arc the ends of the 
ranges of Spain , its chief rivers are the I 
useful lowei courses of the rners of j 
Spam It had been overrun by the. | 
Geimamc tubes like the rest of the, ; 
peninsula, imaded by the Moors m the j 
eighth century, leconqueied from them 
by' Castile, and it had been able, one | 
hundred y'ears later, to set up the first j 
of its independent kings. 

Half the Portuguese boundaries are 
the rolling wa\es of the Atlantic, and* j 
when the kingdom had settled dow'n a 
little there were leisure and opportunity', 
to listen to the insistent call of the sea, , 
which is ever felt by those who dwell 
beside it ; so they built ships fit for j 
more than coast voyages The stoiy i 
of how the Portuguese enlarged their j 
■ borders over the neighbouring western j 
islands and onwards, and how' they, 1 
. showed the way to India round the Cape ( j 
i of Good Hope, we read on page 39 ’ j 
1 Prince Henry, the Navigator, who did ! 
, so much to encourage the explorers, | 
1 was the grandson of an Englishwoman, : 
, Philippa of Gaunt, who was grand-* 
daughter of the old w'arrior Edward III.! 

■ and his good queen, Philippa, w'hose< 

1 story we read on page 748 
1 Portuguese sailors also found their 
5 way to Brazil, where later rich mines 
J of gold and diamonds brought great 
1 wealth to the little mother country'. 

1 It was about this time that Lisbon, so 
, beautifully situated on the fine harbour 
f at the mouth of the Tagus, became one 
of fhe richest cities m Europe , and 
i Oporto, anothei gieat harbour on the 
Y Douio, began to grow rich from trade 
r with distant parts 

a T'HE KING AND QUEEN WHO MADE SPAIN 
e A ONE COUNTRY 

r Spam was not slow in following 
e Poitugal to enterprising discoveries and 
'* conquests far beyond Europe In the 
o picture on page 36 we see the two 
1. sovereigns, Ferdinand of Aragon and 





•PC Isabella of Castile, whose sior y is told 
| on page 2413, listening to Columbus, 

| It was the mamagc ot Feidm.md and 
| Isabella that united their kingdoms, ami 
| made it possible to gather enough 
I st length together to displace the Moors 
I from" Granada, and thus bung the 
1 Moonsh dominion to an end 
| Mh.it exciting tunes the} were! 

I Columbus was pleading so anxiously 
l fm help <md men to cross the seas, and 
i T-,d ( 4 kt lu diesstd in Piniom, was 
1 m the imdsi of the .11 my, while the stege 

* ol Gi.uiada was going cm The tent in 
; w 1 v h v ere the royal children was 
5 1- not ki d o\ t r, and they nearly fell into 
1 ll t> hands of the Moors Little Catherine 
| ' , as theie who gtew up to be the wife 

• nf JKnrv VI TT . so familiar to us in 
5 English histon as the dignified and 1111- 
3 fortunate Cathenne of Aragon In later 
1 ycais, when sad and ill m a damp, 
1 grey country, how often must Cathenne 
f have thought of the bright home of her 
8 childhood, with its sunshine and wlule- 
I cicsted mountains In the cathcdial 
I of Gianada are still to he seen pictures, 
| statues, and personal belongings lllus- 
i trating those jears and amongst them 
| is a banner woikcd by Isabella, which 
I w'as hoisted over the conquered city 
jj when the Moors left 

'-THE FAIR! PALACE ON A HILL, WHOSE 
1 W'ALLS ARE LIKE LACE 
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F01 it became the favourite residence 
of Catherine's parents, and great was 
their interest and delight in the magni- 
ficent palace that had been limit on a 
hill close by the city by generations 
of Mooush kings. The Court of the 
Alhambra at the Crystal Palace gives 
some idea of the wondeis of Moonsh 
decoration, and many travellers to Spain 
have recorded their delight at the glories 
of the numberless courts and galleries, 
the halls and lovely gardens with marble 
baths and fountains, of this W’onderful 
spot All 15 so beautifully painted and 
carved that \thc walls seem " woven 
like a cloth, rich as biocade, transparent 
as lace, and veined like a leaf ” By 
moonlight especially it is a true fairy 
palace All the\ decay of centuries 
seems to disappear under the soft 
silver}'- beams glancing through the 
fretw'ork and windows and flooding 
the open spaces ItVall seems like 
a living enchantment straight from the 
^ romantic times of the Arabian Nights 


And flux is bv no means the only 
beautiful relic from Moorish times 
In bevillc there is a palate in winch the 
H.dl of the Ambassador is one bla/a 
of kvuly colours from tin* marble floor 
to the mother-of-pearl and crystal roof, 

tin PINK TOWER or PRAYI R. FROM 
WHICH MLN WATCltEO Tilt STARS 
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Here is a ho the wonderful tower, 
called the Gir.dda built by the Moors as 
a pra\ or- towei, and foi an observatory 
from winch to watch the stars. Its 
colour is a delicate pink ; the view from 
the top of the bends of the Guadal- 
qiuver, amongst the sunny green plains, 
is most exquisite. 

Both Catherine and hoi sister Joanna 
must have mjojed all this beauty in 
their young dais It wa« the son of 
Joanna who became Chatlcs I. of Spain, 
famous in history as the Emperor 
Chailes V He was ruler not only over 
a large part of Europe, but of an im- 
mense dominion across the ocean, form 
his reign Mexico, Chili, and Peru w'ere 
added to the already large and rich 
belongings of Spain in the West Indies 
This great sovereign paid a long visit 
to Ins aunt m England, and it was his 
son Philip who manied’her daughter, 
Mary Tudor, the ytai after she became 
Queen of England 

This marriage was very unpopular, 
for English people wcic afraid that 
liberty, chiefly in the matter of religion, 
would be crushed by the same methods 
as m the bridegroom's country In 
his grandparents’ time a Court had been 
formed with powers to inquire about 
everyone’s faith, and to punish all who 
did not agiee with the Chuich of Home, 
to ivhich, as a nation, the Spanish have 
always been very firmly devoted At 
first it wus dnected against the Mo- 
hammedan Moors and the Jew’s, but 
when, m Reformation times, men began 
to assert their rights to worship God in 
the way they believed right, all the 
terrors and cruelties of the Court w'ere 
dnected against them 

trow THE LITTLE TOWN OF MADRID BE- 
- 1 1 CAME THE CAP1TALOF A MIGHTY EMPIRE 

This Com t of the Inquisition w r as busy 
in Philip's reign, not only in his own 
country, but in the Netherlands, and 
man}' people were tortured and burnt 
because they would not return to the old 
faith It w'as this Philip II who chose 
Madrid, then but a small town, to be 
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the capital of the new ly united kingdom 
of Spam It is near the centie of the 
peninsula, and is now one of the finest 
cities of Europe, though it has no 
natural advantages foi a capital be- 
yond its cential position It is on a 
high, bleak plateau, div and shadekss, 
suriounded by grey locky mountains 
It has no navigable mu , communica- 
tion with the rest of the count! v was long 
difficult Its climate is unbeaiablj hot 
m summer, and piercingly cold in w inter 

THE PRICELESS ART TREASURES THAT 
I ARE STORCD UP IN MADRID 

E\ er since Philip’s day magnificent 
buildings ha\e been elected by succeed- 
ing sovereigns It would take months 
to see all the splendid pictures, not only 
of Spam’s gieatest artists such as 
Velasquez of whom we read on page 
780, and Murillo but of the masteis of 
Italy Wc can find illustrations for all 
Spanish lnstoiy in the gallenes as well 
as m the National Museum, and in the 
famous collection of arms and armoui 
Here are the sw'ords of Spain’s noblest 
champions, of Roland and of the Cid , 
here aie banners and tents taken fiom 
the enemy, from the times of the Goths 
and Moois , and amongst many othei 
most deeply interesting things there is 
a suit of armour belonging to Philip II , 
with the arms of England engraved upon 
it, which he w r ore when he sat for Ins 
portrait to the great artist Titian 
About thirty miles away fiom the 
new capital, Philip built a countiy resi- 
dence for himself, and joined to it a 
monastery, a church, and a burial vault 
for Spain’s royalty, all in one enormous 
block Tins is the Escurial Its grand 
and gloomy style suits well with the 
3 ' 3are - r °chj country m w Inch it is placed 
I Philip said he w-anted only a cell m 
5 which to lest his weary body, but Ins 
1 successors have beautified and enlarged 
the buildings in every possible wav 

H °YL K,NQ PHIUP SAT sillnt when he 
Heard new's or a great victory 

The seat in the church occupied by 
Philip when the news was brought to 
him of the victory of Lepanto, of 
which we read on page 3x57, is still 
S s "0\\n It 15 said that he remained 
impassive till the end of the service, 
j and then he ordered a solemn thanks- 
f giving to be sung The good news of 
\ this check to the sea-power of the Turks 
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HE, hah taken just a month to come from 


the coast of Greece, Though in many 
lespects the reign of Philip was the 
tune of Spain’s greatest riches and glory, 
he had many troubles, too , and his 
face looks weary enough m his portrait 
in the National Portrait Galleiy, m 
London, w'luch describes him as “ King 
of England ” The loss of the gallant 
Aimada, with the failure of Ins plans 
upon England, was a bitter blow', and 
the constant “ singeing of his beard ” 
by the daring sea-i overs of that country 
must have been very trying 

To the south of Madrid is the district 
of La Mancha, made famous by Cer- 
vantes who h\ed about these times, m 
Ins celebrated story of Don Quixote, 
which we read on pages 843 and 959 
Here theie are still old windmills to be 
seen waving their long arms over the 
dieaiy-looking country 
It was m Philip’s days that Portugal 
fell to Spain, and lemained united with 
hei for sixty yeais, after which it re- 
asserted its independence. The daugh- 
tei of the fust of its new line of kings 
was Catheime of Biaganza, the wife of 
Charles II Part of her marriage dower 
was Bombay, which proved to be annn- 
poitant foothold for England m India 

B RITAIN’S ROCK FORTRESS THAT GUARDS 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Soon after Portugal w r as lost to Spam, 
the Netherlands succeeded in shaking 
off Spam’s heavy yoke After this 
came endless yeais of war between 
Spain, Fiance, Austria, and England, 
duiing which time Louis XIV was for 
long a central figure 

One of the chief subjects of dispute 
w as the succession to the Spanish 
throne It w r as during this war m 1704 
that Gibraltar w'as taken by the British 
It withstood a tremendous siege about 
sixty years later It is still the British 
flag that waves over this Pillar of 
Hercules guarding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea and the route to 
India by the Suez Canal 
The famous “ w’ooden w r alls ” of Old 
England were frequently seen m those 
flays cruising about the approach to the 
Straits of Gibraltar Two years before the 
great siege of the Rock, a victory w as won 
oxer France, helped by Spam, off Cape 
St V incent It w>as the same year that 
saw Lombardy conquered by Napoleon 
A few r years later the fleets met again 
neai the same part of the coast Tins • 
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2 Octohci n T .W V „1 t> "'’ ai,u (, n 

talas, 

3 eP !te , of tins and other checks hv’,/'' 

; by- ?„ 'Si S.'S';”? "■‘j 

S passed over F r - mr , t ba ' ln g bt»n 

! agice to duide PonlSTr Spa "‘ l0 
I pow the oi n wnr g between tlmm 
1 ti THE NEW- “world 0 " A5 P!j LED CROW 

C-SdtSr r ° !al and tlic 

;ss d;“ t^ roi tr ;*»» £ 

lan S X.,,,,..,.:.", k,,,. tni Bul Kte. 

quaire! hetue, n tl 1 T ? dvan r ia ? c of the 
1® **, ..Id’; '/■; .W » f St*„ and 
-fadnd and umrl \ ' a r Umy en fcred 
Parte king ud J° ie ph Bona- 

Napoleon andEnc? 6 a* t,1IS actlon of 
and ala™ qu ,cS and ’. m mdignaiion 
and two small arm Ie f m d p Ut Q sup P lles 
Moore and Sir Arthur S" , Slr J°hn 
later became Duke of i , K ey ‘'" ll ° 

hel P to male a i elln S ton ~io 
- . a stand for the mde 

WO l, n — J- lut ‘ 
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««!*« 2i, i.v„ "Wend to d, a „. a „ ay h|s 

best old soldiers to heln m tt,« „ 




best oft , , a,aw an ay some of Ins 
Russn d S ° C i erS t0 hel P ln fl^ war with 
towns ,n a Q d ’ ln consc qnence, man 3 
Wot, Spain were won back, and 
) ~eph was forced to leave Madrid 

“ I h^fft 7 d , Vam n Xa P° ,eon ' s boast « 

gieatlv dec a f length, this Spam -so 

he m t w [ ed ’ wJ,,ch he uttcied as 

o 1,and 0n one of the "hUe 
marble lions, going down the mand 

SSST » ‘ he *>3*1 Palace otufdnd 

F enchw2 Cr n many ups and downs > the 
V 52,\? dnv ? n ’ after the defeat of 
™V r ® ‘he p 3 renees Months 
lonn held the , ve * erans who had so 

dead on thJ?h+/° r ^ a P oIeon Ja y frozen 
aead on the bitter road from Moscow j 

lous oneTo q nlh centur y was a froub- I 
most nf /i Sp f m % degrees she lost | 
hS so f m ie t, C ° ° ni f S that liad enriched 
Mexico j,p h m - the P ast Peru and f 
was sold rT mdependent, Florida 
passed fn’+i^TT 3 and t le Philippines { 
There «J? e , United Sta tes of America I 
thesurrpcc a /° , rnan y disputes about 
Of £?ovrrnm 0n /° crown and the form 

and consS 5 ^ hlCh ]ed t0 civd " ars 
rained tt?“‘„ t C r !i an « cs " rh ' d - «“J5' 


Pnnde«e"„, &> mdt- r rne d C tt=‘ ant ^ 

peninsula For c,I"° kingdoms in the ained the country 

itself over the high tffi th ^ vlars P read ^"voun^S up of spain under its 
to cross and so S L? 1 leland 50 difficult BmT 2 AND H,s English queen 
chmate Hero.c d"£ ln ,ts Cremes of const ™"' th '? gs are more settled The 
and the , defences were Zwnl ~~J° T lon S a mere name- - 

3 ooserved The imnn,, , 


| <? cross and so t^mgtir" S ° ^ 

s cl ‘male Heroic ts extre mes of 

| a ‘‘d the peasants SS“V' cre made, 

; S re 3 tillages were alw a,- ed tbe bt fl e 
3 ® u t and harass the Frenr^' aC y ^ 0 rusl ‘ 

» fenders had some ! nch T he de- 
! tugal and Spam and^f’ 5 ’ both p °r- 
turned by the ’ nf t ’ en the t,d e was 
himself y i t ,3 ‘ PP t Cara " ce of Xapoleon 

Sir T ^1-,^ > r J U ' 3 1 100 VPflrc ^ 


duly observed Th g mere name— is 
Phonso fnf r Tbe y° un F king. Al- 
pnneess Tnl ’ bas married an English 
ProsneriVv d t lCy bave two httle sons 

which 4 y verv ln dTffi S Tt g ’ “f rail " ayS > 

to bmlri , I mmcult and expensive 

'Sr tl TO* **““■ .*» 


" Irl \self i t 1$ of Xapoleon gradua fv 2 21 central Plateau, ar 

S‘r John Moore nm de a ye T S , ag0 that %£S*J? retdhm S over the country 

^Corunna m Galicia idw e [ y , retreat tion lsbemt- 3 ^ in JP rovm g< an dmoreatten 
t hfe. but sa\ed the h e be l° s t ins tures Smf Paidt ° mmm S andmanufac- 
troops After this b °nour of his and coal -fre IS 2 Ty nch ln metals, iron 


-r- -iu.ertins \'n r fi,„ — oj ms and reel „ m metals, iror 

\Veli” f , dl mto the Vamk an f d ^ entr al famous mme" m ihc north > and the 
vi rt ' ngton , W’lth fresh troon°^ Prance supply a n„ 1+°^ P ‘° Tinto m the south 
victory at Talavera W l,™ ps ’ g a ’“ed a Krc, C ] Uarter of the world's copper 

arne of English arms His ne^t t0red tbe wars and^i abso bad many civil 

theft 1 p f allent lv, holding ^ V,ork "as the ninlte™n tlGS to cont end with in 
ti reu ^ rCefa m° us Imes of deflnp gr0 u ndin became m d i!, th 1 ccntur ^ and Brazil 
, U P at Forres Vedras 11F , 6 "h‘ c h he the gallant ™? de , n ^ ’ bu t once more 
B0A d s r f’ aear . Lisbon ahvgS^ttle kingdom, ' 


^wup^-^fencl3 Iie 
Mapoleo vs x ain cciras, near Lisbon 
1 \ ,' VAS u m>EN AS 0 T ur AN 0 D r H »w ms 

Al Iast hlS patient .. J ° F Sp AIN 


A t last Ins LZT ou * * s^,n H,S 
T rtnch 

f,™ e Wellmgton S'^P'ymg to 

1 , n lh ? chance came of n gaI) an d 
tmgm Spam. .\-a„oleo n °a s ^ 


ally rtG^tTl hmgdom, so firm an 
‘s reviving under !1 J 1 thr0Ugh the yearS) 

For size anrl der , happier conditions 
be compared to°Jr eland” P ° rtUgal m ‘ ly 
"’as almost ta d p°/ Por tugal — Lisbon — 

earthquake m a terrible 

andisa beaut, b , ut ’t is now rebuilt, 
336n f and mteresting city. 


— . .... -SPAIN AND 

^ doing a great deal of trade From 
Oporto comes the wine known as port 
Many visitors go to Spain not only to 
enjoy the fine climate round the coast 
but to see the grand old towns which 
show so many traces of the history of 
the country 

\\ e have already glanced at the relics 
of the Romans and of the Moors Be 
2 longing to the Christian times are mag 
j mficent cathedrals in nearly every citv 
J and rich treasures of pictures 
| The beautiful Moorish Giralda Tower 
in Seville is now the belfry tower of the 
splendid cathedral — the largest in Spam 
famous for its rich sculpture and fine 
pictures It is said that there is never 


and the wonderful cathedral was once 
their chief mosque. A thousand columns 
of beautiful marble support th roof 
and look like a forest of stunt 
Toledo has a grand position on a 
rocky height round the Ivim. of which 
the Tagus circles Its cathedral is vtrv 
large and rich and at iVLrv corner of 
the ancient citv are remind rs of its 
strange and wonderful just 

The old Roman Barccloni has grown 
into a city ten times as large ind is now 
the first port in Spain standing on ont 
of the most lovely sites on the Mull 
terranean shores. It is often railed the 
Liverpool of Spain from its numerous 
manufactures and busy eommerci 


■ . -- Sp In It KRMUIourapm wUcb I C» u niftt b* « nt*4 It 

wm la f ct th* fir»t tmp« non wWch th* roa a ***r e But PWp « »n Ineotap*! t and M poUry 

1*4 dmctly to lb* br*»k np oftb mUbty tmptr*. Th* b--r»k op btgin la bla own r*ie bytbawc* VI r**o!l 
at lb* U Owtlaadi a r*»«lt tioiol by th* introduction el the Intuition lut* that U i Hn*« »** Philip 
la kti palate at Madrid accempa i«d by h. prVrtly adrlxrt. r*e*r»itf a depat Ooa fro a th* Low Count lev. 

a tiav in Seville whin the sun does not There is a fine view of lit h rl*n r 
shine everything is bright and gav always full of shipping from the loft \ 
the golden oranges brilliant flowers monument to Columbus. His h_nre on 
glossy palms, and white houses, with a golden boll is sj feet hiji It finds 
their pretty courtyards Though the opposite tin handsome strut calk ! tl e 
city is about sixty miles from the «ca Kamila shaded b\ trees, hketl t Lntcr 
fair sued vt sscls cm pass up the nver <hn Linden at Uerhn Thor is also a 
and ur’oad on the quay After the handsome cafhedml 
return of Columbus from his first Cadiz m«t picture s.in 1) s luat iln 
voyage the citv luid a great trad with a roekv pcnm«u a with U-aimful H\s 
the Inches, In Sulli are thousands and bar lours is soon tunes ra Ut! th 
of girls nuktm, cigars and ci"ircttes, \ mice of ''rvim It nsdto *<• itsc’ifl 
ard the dark htth toys runnmj alwut port Much l»us.n s> is still »' ire rou d 
th< streets might have t«tn mod Is the haxtour Mo t of tl e lum shave 
for M irillo lirth the artists Mum’o \t*-w towers Jttm wh ch tc» I «ih ont to 
and \et squea wen. lorn at Wi 1 tlic > t 4en h 1 »i h wv It t as teen vi d 
Cordova also on the (juj Ivlmmrr that the l**st import n of Can t w»i’ j 
wssonct ti e greatest otvoftV Moor* K givraly tsnnrg Hewed whfi 
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f with a white pencil on blue papt * :*<•' 

l blue are the sea and shy , y> whit< the 

5 buildings 1 Xeailyall the largt u'R-ol 
! Spam lie on the to istcd punis on \ m< h 
s two-thirds of theptop'i of "■pun bv 
; Mudiidisthechnfix t ptnm,in\Mn< h ir- 

; about half annihon ill d it mt- l’»'i(.h 

\ Spauiis’Aig r tbiii («■"< tihit.nr time 
1 are not halt as m *n\ p< op <. hi it 
? The pt (<plt of th< ItMiiitii d' ninsiiia 
j come of a \ tr» nobit md <i i -»i , ui' d -.lot h 
s Foieigners often <<>rwil< 1 tin in pmud 
5 but a gi oat deal ot ll eu gr um man it r, 

1 especiaih among-t ihc p< as.mts is 
- pioniptcd (>\ v i!-rf sptt t lln tint I 
5 national amir-' im-nt is the f trntius bull* 
' fight wliu h is Lt Id m tin chut t it ms at 


•THE CHILD'S ROOK OF COUNTRIES— — ‘ 


While studung oi drawing the map )- 
of the peninsula of contrasts or mode!- i 
Imtf its rugged surface, tlicic is much to t 
think over -and “see” with the inward f 
e - e Wc know where to look for green \ 
v.dlcvs and ashy mountains, some lipped j 
with ’snow , for the bright gardens of | 
vines, olives, oranges, nuts, and the ; 
trackless wastes And as we glance again j 
jound the long coast, what a pageant | 
rises before us, of the Roman galleys, s 
bringing soldiers and colonists , of the , 
Moois pouring m near Gibraltar , of the t 
little ships of Columbus sailing to the f 
golden West, pilots of the rich treasure | 
Jlecfs— the “galleons of Spam" which i 
Drake and otheis used to intercept, f 
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3 tlie Arabian Nights, with walls as transparent as lace and veined like a leaf It is surrounded by a mile of walls | 

1 holiday times, and to which all the people And then we see the gathering and r 

] go gaily dressed in their best, to watch sailing of the mighty Armada in all its \ 

I the fighting of men with bulls The am- glory', and from time to time through I 

| mals are goaded and excited m every' the centuries the bridal trams of prin- f 
\ possible way, and great are the skill and cesses of the peninsula on their way' to \ 
| darmg of the toreadors These men do become Queens of England \ 

1 part of thew work on horseback, and it At Corunna is the grave of the gallant | 
| is temble to think of the sufferings of the Sir J ohn Moore, and Spanish earth holds £ 
I poor horses and bulls The men, too, are many another hero of the Peninsular \ 
| sometimes badly hurt It is a horrible War The great duke, W’ho lived to fight if 
\ and cruel thing, of which men and women many more campaigns, lies m St, Paul's l 
\ ought to be ashamed, but, unhappily', Cathedral Amongst his greatest vie- i 
| we m England cannot say too much tones are those whose names w*e can find t 
I about the barbanty of it so long as W'e m the Iberian Peninsula, for it is the | 
! ourselves hunt tame stags and shoot hardest thing in the w'orld to play a f 
| tame pheasants, and set dogs on to waiting game with reallypatient courage. ; 
timid hares, and call it sport The next story of Countries is on page 3455 
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THE NOVELS OF THACKERAY 
RAVING read the charming story of Henry Esmond we must now read its 
continuation in The Virginians " Stnctly speaking the one story is not a 
sequel ” to the other as that means a second story in which all the characters of 
the first reappear and this is not the case in * The Virginians. Still it is usually 
spoken of as a sequ 1 to Henry Esmond as several famous characters in that 
story reapp ar in The Virginians together with their children and grandchildren 
Although tt is a fine and moving romance it lacks something of the charm which we 
find in HenryEsmond as George and Harry Wamngton though both manly and 
lovable characters have not the splendid qualihesof their grandfather Henry Esmond 
while their mother has little of the charm of Lady Castlewood whose daughter 
she was The Castlewoods of the younger generation are also a contemptible set but 
Beatrix is perhaps more sympathetic in her old age than she was as a young woman. 

THE VIRGINIANS 

THE STORY OF HENRY ESMOND S DESCENDANTS 


pou n el Esmond had — Ao-tv*'* twms As Gcor S l 

v “* \an 


various reasons for 
leaving Fn„lnnd at the 
c1om> of the reign of 
Queen Anne Having become 
soiUcplj involved in the Jacobite 
plots which were designed to place 
the son of James II on tlicFnghsh 
throne at the death of Queen Anne 
hut failed for reasons stated m The 
History. of Henry Esmond he con 
«idercdit\usetoka\e the Old Countrv 
There was also the promise of a new 
and tranquil life for him in America 
w edded to Lady Cast lew ood w horn he 
had lov cd so w ill and scrv id so lov all) 
It will lx. remembered that wc left 
them both happy in their ntw lift m 
Virginia where the colonial estates of 
the \iscount Cnsthwood which were 
Esmond s by right had been given to 
Jutnbv hiasteji^m the voun„ viscount 
In tlie new Castkwood as they Ind 
called thur \ irgiman home in honour 
of the ancestral mansion tn Lngland i 
daughUr Racliel w u born to tht 
Esmonds and she grew up a hvilv 
and cncrrctir littU woman imnumclv 
proud of tier parentage is 'he had good 
reason to tx Like her mother before 
her Rachel married at an carlv age 
Inr liusb in<l Ixing the y o ingcr son of a 
Norfolk l vonet. Hts name w ns George 
\Wmn 0 ton They w re not fated to 
enpy a long m-uned life nod Rvlxl 
found hern If a widiw while still a 
voung woman SIcJiad however iwo 
George and Harry who wire 


t' . 

/ ushered into the world ! 
piat lnlf an hour before 1 
Harry he wa the bur : 
to the estate and Ham was ' 
taught from ht- earliest unrs to I 
> resjxct him as his elder brothir I 

' On the death of his dmr wifi ■ 

Colonel Esmond now will advanced j 
in years gave over the manngunent 
of his profxrty to his daughter Rachel j 
who had shown the most remarkable 1 
capacity for the work and who t l 
business like energy was known ? 
throughout Virginia ^lie was a little 
lady with a great belief in her own d 
opinions anil having very rigid ideas T 
of her importance as the daughter of J 
such distinguished parents shcas-erteil i 
herself to such an extent that in turn tj 
sin. quairclhd with most of her neigh f 
fxiurs as will as with her own son> J 
Slie even managed to fall out with fur l 
relatives in Lngland bv means «>f J 
correspondence ! Hir bust and had r 
In-on dead but a. short time when sin. J 
gave out that she was to be known \ 
as Madam L mond lx mg firoudtr ^ 
of her own name than of \\ arrm^ton y 
a1tluu„h the latter was not without \ 
liom uf \nd on tie d<-aih <( h«-r t 
father slie reccgni«ed tier <on George y 
as tl e heir of the relates regarding turn v 
s< nuwliat in t! e h s l t of a veung king t 
for whom s! <* was i lavn g quern regent t 
Wla-n tlie l ways were fnurtren stars ^ 
oil tlev were left a legacy of v\ ral - 
tlwusard pounds bv an aunt ar I t 




*^THE CHILD'S STORY 

<?f the imperious Madam Esmond was 
3 greatly annoyed when the London 
lamer would not recognise her claim 
to do with the money as she washed 
She would have kept it all foi Harry, 
and because Geoige sided with the 
lawyer m thinking it should be divided 
between them she repioached him with 
his meanness and decided she would 
save up for Harry's fortune 

•THE WHIMS OF MADAM ESMOND AND 
1 THE BROTHERLY LOVE OF HER BOYS 

Thus she ivent on through life 
when she was “ out ” with one she 
was usually “m" with the other 
It was a happy thing that none of 
their mother's whims affected the 
brothei ly love of the two boys, who 
were devoted to each other Harry 
was the stronger of the two, but as a 
boy George was quite as mischievous 
as his brother, and in a quarrel with a 
dull and prosy tutor named Waid, 
whom Madam Esmond admired and 
\ had appointed over the lads, George 
g w r as so successful that the tutor had soon 
| to leave, and Madam Esmond realised 
from that day there w’as a master, as 
well as a mistress, at Castlewood 

Later on, the jrnung master of Castle- 
wood proved that he had inherited 
something of Ins mother’s hasty temper, 
when he challenged young Major Wash- 
ington to a duel, m the belief that the 
major had made an offer of marriage to 
the fair mistress of Castlewood 
A gossiping lady companion of hers — 


BOOKS' 



OF FAMOUS 

read out by Harry to Ins mother and 
Mrs Mountain , but one day came 
news of a terrible disaster that had 
overtaken Braddock’s forces, and left 
the Fiench and their Indian allies for 
the moment victonous This news did 
not come from George, and, fearing he 
might be among the fallen, Harry set 
out for the front m the hope of discover- 
ing his brother’s fate 

The death of Braddock left Dunbar 
m command of the forces, and to the 
camp of that commander Hany re- 
paired, having heard that one of Brad- 
dock’s officers was lying there ill with' 
fever He found, however, that this 
was not his brother, but his fuend 
George Washington, now colonel, who 
could give him no good news of George, 
and believed him to have perished at 
the hands of the Indians 

Colonel Washington, on recovering, 
accompanied Harry back into Virginia, 
and had the pain of listening to the 
unreasoning reproaches of Madam Es- 
mond, whose sorrow for the loss of her 
son, combined with her usual hasty 
temper, led her to accuse the colonel of 
having abandoned George to his fate 


W HY HARRY WARRINGTON LEFT VIR- 
GINIA ON A VISIT TO OLD ENGLAND 


As a consequence of this, life rvas 
gloomy and cheerless on the Virginian 
estate, and, to make matteis worse, so 
far as Harry was concerned, the fever 
marked him out for a victim. When 
he was recovered sufficiently he was 


Mrs Mountain — who seemed to think advised to go away on a sea vovage, 

j. i n__ i * ^ J c i ~ ° 


a 


that every bachelor gentleman who 
visited Castlewood was m love with 
Madam Esmond, had been responsible 
for the story, which was quite without 
truth Thanks to Harry, who was a 
great admirer of the young George 
Washington, the matter w'as explained, 
and George apologised 

/'■'EORaC WARRINOTON IS THOUGHT TO 
V-l HAVE FALLEN IN BATTLE 

The efforts of Great Britain to clear 
the French out of America were now' 
about to be pushed forward with some 
determination General Braddock, an 
officer of great distinction, w r as sent to 
the American colonies to organise the 
operations against the French On his 
staff George Wamngton became an 
officer, and so left home to take part in 
the fighting Letters w'ere regularly 
leeched from him at Castlewood, and 


and thus came the idea of his visiting 
the old land of England Soon after he 
set sail for England, lus mother left the 
plantation for her town house m Rich- 
mond, a thriving young colonial town, 
where she set up her little throne to 
continue her harmless amusement of 
playing the part of queen over the local 
colonial society 

It w'as in the summer of 1756 that 
Hany Warrington arnved m England, 
accompanied by his negro servant, 
Gumbo, and took coach from the port of 
Bristol to Castlew’ood House m Hamp- 
shire, the ancient home of his grand- 
father’s family. Times had changed 
greatly at this old Castlewmod Hariy’s 
Uncle Frank, for whose sake Colonel 
Esmond had not asserted his un- 
doubted right to the title and estates, 
w as dead, and the new viscount had 
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none of the nobility o( hi fathers <\ua.ml there with Uirry who lad 
chuacttr Indeed there was nothing gone to l>cd and tinalH to lx. brouglit 
to admire in the nt w family circlt at old bach in a Ih.cH arrow 
Castle wood drinking gambling and Carly next morning the baromss 
go- ip-mongcrmg occupying most of made gixxi the ill manners of her 
tlx.tr time nephews bv sending a no e to Harry 

This of course was not known at- inviting him to Q'oiiel IsmonJs 
first to Ilatry who calling at the bouse in F nglard and w lien lit 
mansion in the absence of the owners amvwl she | refuted him with all 
was very coldly received by tlie «.r her chanmnp old courttsy to Jus 
\ants lie left a note for my lord on r«liti\o Ha ry unmed atrlv K-carne a 
111 ** return and betook htm-elf to the great favourite with her ail later 
village mn The family returned oon when Gumbo had eircel it< 1 ejug 
after Harry s call but when the gerated stones at«out tin, wealth of the 
Barouc«» Bermtun the aunt of the \irgnan <state> now mij po^al to fx- 
\Kount arrived late at night they lad Harry s j rop< rt\ the stjjnh low 
done nothin" to welcome their \ir minded Casth wnwla also I'eg^.n to talc 
guuan cou.in Indignant at their ill some interest in him 
manners she in>t ted that unJ-se ore One da\ the bar vrr-> wl -n tauir 
of Ixr nephews repaired at once to the w th Harra s’xawed lim t’e jvttni <>| 
inn lat* tlsough the Iiojt wa* ard a lovclv \oun„ womai in lie d»r*s 
muted IIarr\ to C-sllewocxlHvuse she which v as w-vjn to t «. tmic of Qios 
would do so Ixrsclf Thus ailmont I eel Anne ard si* aid to him 1 ) 1 
thc\v<i ur»H iiun^er bro’Ixr William y yur rv tbrr r^vi r tell v « t wtl/r 
who a was comnvn in those dt\s daughter her mrtl*r } a 1 ir Ireland 
was fnchhed y> i J, ilnnk everv n ght befo e she i-amed a e ir gr *rd atlnrr * 
x *ct out for tin? urn only to ras-e a She reaer s^Ve cl <? >* 
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“Nor j'our giandfalhei > ” 

“ Never But m picture-books for 
ns children he used to draw a head vei \ 
hke that,” said H.uty, looking mtentlj 
at the beautiful face m tin piVti ut 
3 “ And does the pictme not ir-tauid 

3 3 ou of anj one ? ’’ pursued the b.ur ness, 
1 with a touch of sadness m bet \oice 
j' “ No, indeed," said he 
| “Haiic that was my face once, 
jj ancl then I was called Begins F-mond, 
| and venr mot tier is in_\ iUl M stcr, 
8 child, and shf' has never o' en mentioned 
3 niv name 1 ” she said wi / qui**ii\ 

I DEATRiV GPOWN OU) IS M.sD TO HTNRV 
| D ESVONO'S GRANDSON '” K1 

5 The baroness was indeed the way- 
3 nard Beatrix of long ago vim had 
| caused much son o\\ 1 ,> h i mot ioi, and 
3 had fluttered tin heait of Colonel Es- 
i rnond In her old age she had amelan- 

1 - choly pleasure m shoving kindness to 
the grandson of those to whom her con- 
duct had once given pain 
Harry s tune was now passed m 
none too intellectual pursuits, for lie 
3 soon fell into the habits of the house 
3 P la H n g caids foi money with Ins 
drunken cousin, Will, and Parson 

i a ™ P n n k the Cast lewood chaplain, who 
| resembled many of the clergy 0 f Ins 

! L™ t® bei a ng T re glven to Pleasure 
j S good work He also found him - 

1 LadvV bleCt T° f P a !l tlcular mtciest to 
sistel ll?’ L ? rd Castlewood’s step- 
sister who endeavoured to pass for 
3 tventy-seven, though her age was 

1 Ifimk °Tu ed u V Umbo’s stones of 
3 i ‘ , s " ea Ith, this designing spmstei 
had conceived the idea of becoming 
Mrs Harry Warrington, and H v 
^ocently was in a fam vny £ en- 
courage hei m her scheme But the 
baroness set herself to thwart the plans 

| took a S na f ° r Hau V s sake, and 
took every opportunity of letw him 
know the truth about tLt K hlm 
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know the trutli about that nersrm g iUm 01 1515 mother, although Colonel Lambert 
LTARRV BtcoAiEs A •• vo.mt * nd 9 °tonel Wolfe, good fnends of 

rl fashion” and is IMPRISONED FOR l E ur „ y 3 whom he had Seated none too 

On his way to Tunbridge Wells a were taking steps in the same 

fashionable place of resort at that direction before George’s timely arrival 
time, a riding accident was the cansp nf k reed from pnson, Harry still foohslily 
his being carried to the housp of P ersiste d in his declared intention 
Colonel Lambert, whose wife had Wn t0 marr 3’ Maria, and the baroness 
at school with Hand’s mother whpn r° W dete rmined to join forces with 
Rachel Esmond had been sent to Enp- f eor § a in the hope of turning Hairy 
land for her education 8 ‘ , om “ 1S purpose After she had ex- 

The home-life of the Lamberts was &mr the tnckery and hjqiocnsy of 
so wholesome and unaffected mm Maria to him, George decided to 

a ’ Put Maria to the test By posing as the 

b5- 'nmmujimm wn n ut. a v.mu..u ! , TOrrto - mw , J r ° 

3368 lcu um.ini , | rt amam* its 


paied with the low tone of the Castle- j 1 
w oods that Harry felt as if he had passed I 
into anolhci woild, and could have f 
lingered indefinitely with them, enjoying jj 
the society of the colonel’s daughters, e 
T heo and Hester, for the former of whom j 
he speedily conceived a tender regard. | 
But lie was bidden to join his relatives f 
at Tunbridge, where his easy good- j 
natuie let him be led into ways that did j 
him no credit. Among the gay gamblers ; 
he was soon a man of note, though many ' 
stories of his conduct were exaggerated , ! 
and w hen he moved to London to con- : 
tmue the life of a })oung man of fashion, 
be soop found himself in gaol for debt ; 

On new s of Hus reaching the baroness : 
she was ready to help, but meanwhile | 
the artful Lady Maria had effected a 
little plan to win the heart of Harry by j 
visiting lum m pnson, and bunging all 
the trinkets ancl jew els he had given her, 
m order to raise money for his release. 

His simple, honest heart w r as touched, i 
and he now felt bound to Maria, so that ; 
w hen the baroness offered to pay all his 
debts on the condition that lie would ; 
give up Lady Maria, he refused, and ■ 
no doubt thought lnmself a very I 
gallant gentleman m consequence j 

PCOROE WARRINGTON COMES TO LIFE ! 
^ AGAIN AT AN OPPORTUNE MOMENT 

Harry was still in prison when, one 
day, to the amazement of the baroness, 

“ Mi Warrington ” w r as ushered into 
her room, and for a moment she was : 
bewildered, as her visitor was ex- 
tremely like Harry He was none other 
than his twin brother George, who had 
not been killed, as w r as supposed, but, 
after a term of captivity, had been 
enabled to make his escape, and had > 
now come to England in the nick of < 
time to save Harry from a foolish step f 

George was able to effect the release e 
of ms brother, although Colonel Lambert jj 
and Colonel Wolfe, good fnends of E 
Harry’s wthorn lie had treated none too j 
well, were taking steps in the same f 
direction before George’s timely arrival I 
Freed from pnson, Harry still foohslily f 
persisted in his declared intention j 
to marry Maria, and the baroness £ - 
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selfish elder brother he gave out that In the year following the taking of |* 
Harry having squandered his own Quebec Colonel Lambert wa=> appointed 
fortune would receive no help from Governor general of Jain oca ami was 
him and would be dependent on the to proceed thither with hi family Tin. 
capricious favour of his mother for the day after we heard this news Then and 
future Tin speedily altered the mind I were privately marmd It t we houM 
of Lady Mana who had no wish to be be separated My mother having 
Mrs Harry Warrington m the absence written to me before news of mv mar 
of a fortune and fortunately she herself nage could reach her urging my n turn 
took the step of freeing Harry from to \irgmia she was none too well 
his promise to marry her pleased at my conduct in the matter 

H arry naMTs at queufc while oeorqe and showed no readiness to help me in 
remains IN enolano tlic difficulties which 1 had now to taco 

Depressed in spirits and perhaps just through hch of fund alter discharging 
a little jealous of the interest which the dibts incurred by Harry 
Mistress Theo showed in his brother My hones were for tht time set upon 
George Harry joined a naval expedition a new play 1 was writing but the*, 
as a gentleman volunteer Later on were presently doomed to disappoint 
when Ins fnend Wolfe had nsen to the ment wliun the play was produced 
rank o! general and was in command without success Meanwhile m> Aunt 
of the British forces dcspatclied against Beatrix had died leasing all her 
the French at Quebec Harry was property amounting to more than four 
invited to become one of lus officers thousand pound to htrdtar nrphiw 
and was present at the great engagement Henry Fsmond Warrington of Castle 
when the gallant Wolfe met his death woodinWgmia in affectionate love and 
in the hour of victory reinembranccoftheinmcwhichhcbore 

Meanwhile George had taken up the peoROFs fortunes bruimtin ani> in 
study of law in London uniting with G succeeds to thf baroncicy 
this a practical interest in literary This money I bad forwarded 1( 
pursuits He waote a successful play \ irginia Indore I learned that mv 
which the great Doctor Johnson was mother had ceased to send remittances 
understood to have seen with approval to me but the death <f my young 
on its pnfonnance In fact George cousin the son of Sir Miles W arringtnn 
was cutting something of a figure in the after whrin my own son had been 
literary society of the time and showed named vastlv changed mv worldly 
his good sense by falling completely m prospects and if for the time I felt tin* 
loicwithMistress Theo Lambert whom lack of means I had the knowledge 
indue course hemarned withthesomc that my future was assured Indeed 
w hat grudging approval of his mother it was only in the Mlowing ><ar that 
Strangely cm ugh the I only Maria Sir Miles luiay.ll died and 1 found 
also married for lov e an actor who had myself Sir Ccorgc W arrmgton baroret 
rxrformcd in George Wamngloti s play of Warrington Manor 
ha yang won her heart and although the By this turn al-y my brother Hairy 
coujlc were extmnily poor we an to having <yxn lit to nnrrv Fanny 
bcluvt they Vn re not unhappy \nother Mountain th dau s hter of my mot! cr^s 
and more imjxirt ant wedding so far as comnaim n the lavour which my 
our story i concerned w is that of Lord mother had U-ui lavishing on Ilirrv 
Ca thwood with an \mcncan heiress was agatn diverted in niv direction 
Mtsslydia\and« nB»v:h who»e wealth and alter a time Ma lam I m md so 
did much to restore outwarllv at least far softened towards mv wife an! 
the fading gnmdtur of CastlewvxxL mywlf ax to i mte us to visit f cr m 

pEOIMlI WARR1N0TON NOW TELLS THE “Virginia I CJT sr mi little M ll Ic* till Was 
Vj RLaT OF THL STORY fmjyjssd.G hut w l«-n Gsrrral LariMt 

lor the rest of our story we an. returned from Jamaica on tfr d itli of 
fiij posed to read from tlw papers of 1 si wife u< kit him in charge <\ 

Gc rgeW amngUn whose dt light in the W am eg ton M tnor an 1 set sad 
lit rarv art If 1 him to put on record some W Jven we arrived at V v bm r«nx 1 1 A 
of the mere interesting ejx t its m Ins h. us. j i\ nwitl^r rret t s at th «* 
ow n career ard the livr 1 of h» relatives and gave Uthof mint t*e* tr- an w< 
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3 Knelt before her wumj .^,, :%& i 

‘ ItprJlZl ^ 

■ ltt , l „ d , ta ".! 1 -' S| | C V ; 1 "'"' 1 ‘ ' P ?' P »0 Of fern ,,, - ,,,. I 

^ ^ «“ irl s ^“ te m '" cr!h,p 10 f 

lint ti, F i a ^’ m -V mother discoveicd f 


OF 


FAMOUS BOOKS- 


pnoRor vimts ,,,c ai K,Ul »iond. 

G r p ?«' « £‘a«— ...... .,« „„ cument , , - T —~ f 

iic'r.S.r, 1 * 11 « <» e XeXirrr I 

" KM ' O ." KG0 ' cr ”- Of the { 


-- ..... U1 , i ; 1 “ ,e n °jw Govern- of t he cil ^ce, knew of* con - i 

- now at boiling ' lt,m “domes ueie Cast2uo < T' gnn J ent wluch existed M I 
| remain eu i (n | ££ ,£ 0 , myself I Jr™." 0od » and boldly going thither I 
merit, whfl H-, ? ll ‘ I ?' ltlbh Boiein- }) C J 0t P? s Session of tfns^nY 1 

1 ^do, tl.oi.gh ti'; " , i 0 ,^ lhe colo,1| nl 
I our brothei ly n 1 " lse 'wakened 
biokeout Is," !.‘ dl0nbh, P When «ai 
British flag but a ' lcc l,I1 der the 


''«sot p„,; c ;™ T,y s°>»e thither , 
full\r confronted r °^i £ llb ’ and success* t ■ 
p.oof of Ins d.si.onesfy 5 0 " 00 " 1 TOth f 

let iS 1 ; 1 imd C °r° IIv offered to 
payment of ° f the ^tes on 

"ere woith thus C ? ter Surn lhan they * 
From that Iky T t°"™e ] " s >»ss' \ 


\ m&? KS t 5 

, t0 the rank e of a "r ded Harr J had risen I™ In gs at Wainneton aSL°u 


to the pl^e of 'a, 0 /' 1 ° rS tam 

S« ad pSe^JP^ Jffiorl? S 

Pes ’hi ° g °° d <l ua b- pt , ^V'^mous neigh- 

4 ne never poael.i , .P-A,k /, hour. Mr 


| ties he never°r d q f h ~ 
Praise It u " to 

f wish r ,f t , as t,le fond 

f niarn- HostL So , rne day 

mdS Sl a n hedl(1 

j 

I 

S'aS'^d'cLX 

maator of rI te“™the 

. Manor, t°, ,F a ™Ston 

m »n. thanks 'to b r blc - ■ 

I gestion of ],: / '-' s "g 

father., nJa,™, "'"’“an 

1° Z W - g - nian ^ es^atos 

been '■'?» had 



T-r D ingenious neigh- 
bour, Mr Bunbun-, who 
Has drawn me and my 
nr " "ith Gumbo fol- 

r ti.-. .t 


ji een flra„ S ted n by ,e I Sa s h ? d th e ° re «& d - nd their deed^S »*! > f 0 . 1 " 
* — — 


] ad 3' »mi CxuniUo iol- f 
lowing us, and written I 
under the piece, “Sir | 
George My Lady, and f 
their Master” I 

Here my master f 
comes he has poked f 
11 1 all the house-fires, | 
lo ? ked to all the I 
]t s, has oidered the f 
"mole male and female f 

on C i' V 7° their chambers, f 
and begins to blow my f 
candles out, and says, I , 
1Ine > Bu George, to f 

f?, l ? , bed ' Twelve 
o clock i ” * 

“Hies 5 met So in- 

mvl , IS And 1 close 

InV hr.nl’ * i . , 
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I how men learned to write 

Tor more I istmg 


tlu ov in to bike 
please It would sound 
funny to heir tint said to day 
would tt not > Rut that is whit 
people would hear when writing 
was m its infancy Thousands of 
. years ago the people of Babylonia 
and Egy pt learned to make thomsilv es 
understood in writing They innnted 
signs which stood for letters and words 
andiduv» These signs were sometime-, 
pictures \ picture might stand for a 
httir or Ora name or an artn.lt, or f r 
, some thing more They had to learn to 
read and write just as we has c to But 
our manner of reading ami writing is 
' a thousand times better than theirs 
wh ch was tlu beginning of all reading 
and writing 

Tiny hail no pens or paper The 
Tat \lon an* took soft city and shaped it 
mtolittk bricks i r til lits On this tiny 
would wntc wlnt the\ wished to «a\ 
Using soim thing which might lea piece 
ofi broken pot <>rp-irto/ana?ster lull 
or somethin h with a squm held whiili 
would make their wedge dupe ! out 
lines These characters wen impre eil 
upon tJ e wit da\ win h was thin 
} f iced m an mm to l tke hart! or left 
m the sun to dry Th*\ made their 
, lx* As and I ttifs just like they mad* 
thu In ks Min who hate dug uj* 
nuns in our own tin e have ftund n| t 
tal kts of tla\ wU rl record l ustfl -s 
natters that tin *. p* tc marly _ <oo 
yt are l ef >re the bn th < f t lmst 



work like t hi ncordin 
‘Q'jr 1 / of laws they used metal 


ar? 


instrument and with th’-sc 
can id their words on pillars o{ 
stone One of the m >st wonderful 
colics of laws in ih world — the 
code of Hammurabi tin. gri at king 
of Babylon who r igned more than 
« ooo a cars before Christ — was writti n 
on a pdhr of rock eight fi ct high Hie 
laws wire carved so perfectly on it 
that fti an able m ir*. than l rtv 
ccntuncs later to nad than 
The Egyptians hr t wr tc on str*n< 
but other men « f th same tiati in 
found that pam-rus a plant grow 
mg in tin. vail \ ot till river Nile 
made a prod sjlrstanci. on which t i 
wTite Thca uscilt< si ratrh th*l«lter? 
on with something very much h i 
junnl or bi ttir *»til' writ with pin 
and ink Tlie ink w is pn rally mad 
from g dl nuts and suij hate ol mu 
The pens this iradi by utttng rcidt, 
as m uvxl to cut feathers inci n ike 
them into quill jx ns. 1 nun Egy ,1 tl 
uv. of |iap\ rusan 1 rect* s] t ad I v w ay 
oft n«c mt »1 tirujH. and J irhm In Is 
and hundreds cf stars the* inn th 
Jin icq al soi stan i s (< wntir- i it 
wh n tbi fill ns is of M hamm I con 
quertti Fgvp! 1 im j mvouldna f. t 

K jvru »o thev lud to ««» a in* 
ithcr mad n« th n t th id v 
Ttu. ot leather w s ill aval, \\i 
call it Jim Limit kef um is an thrr 
«• rt < f J a*xh*n<*U l ut it is ma ! 
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' from the leather of younger animals 
| The Romans used to wate on blocks 
< of wo id which weie coveied with wa\, 
j on which tlu'y could punt their letters 
c with a hard point Nowadars we m 
» tins count ry use tin Roman alphabet, 
8 but not the Roman wav of writing 
jj The reed pen is still large h u^ed in 
jj the East, and it w as used in the Western 
| world until the thirteenth century, 
a whin mull pens, made fiom leathers, 
| took it> pUce llu qudl lastid until 
I about rSoo ulnn meml pens began to 
, appun oi’ 11 k maikit 1 he\ had been 

3 


Until after 1840 even school cluldren 
used quills, but to-day there are more 
than 100,000 sorts and sizes of metal 
pens to choose from. The oidmaiy pen 
looks simple enough, but it has to go 
through sixteen processes before it is 
finished, while the gold mbs for fountam- 
pens aie not finished till the}'' have been 
through over forty processes. 

Pencils came into use some hun- 
dreds of years ago, for they are men- 
tioned in a book which was published m 
1565 They are not so important for 
iccoids as pens, because the lead rubs 


w 



I 


mi, ind most of tlm picture's "ere fo^id” " ! ° J tQ W T" Tlley were scratched on bone or rock by prehistoric 
pictures were found coves From p.ctures, men developed s.f-ns for words and letters 

out That is the very fact which made 
them impoi tant for the purpose for 


made before, but onlv as curiosities 
liven at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centiiiw they were not soon successful 
l eople tried to make pens of horn and 
of toi uiscshell, with pieces of diamond 
embedded m their points They also 
put metal points to quill pens Nothin" 
murh happened until 1820, when James 
Peiry began metal pen making at Man- 
chester He was very successful, but 
-ir Jo-aah Mason was still more so, foi 
ni- invented a machine which would 
mat 1 metal pens so quickly and cheaply 
that tv, r\ bod} could obtain them 


which they w'ere needed Ink cannot 
be rubbed out, in the ordinary sense 
Where it ma) be necessai y several times 
to mb out words or figures, or lines, 
especially in diawings, pencil is the very 
thing required Would not the ancient 
Britons, who made their drawings by 
fcrafobmg with fimts on the rocks, have 
nkea lead pencil’ with winch to make 
rough sketches before leaving their 
work to be seen by generations several 
thousands of years after them ? 
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THE PENCILS ARE READY FOR SCHOOL 
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WHY DOES THE FIRE GO OUT? 


II A fire or anj thing -* 

n ' else that 1 bum ■< v> 

mg will go out if the vr~-^: v — 
supph 0$ 'll r or oxvgua to * ijSynr 
it is stopped or if that supplj ' h 1 
is made so scanty tint the burn j j 
ing goes on aery «dowl> and v> l f 
docs not produce enough li«*at to JfjJ 
keep the coll or whatever is < - =: — 
I burning at die tcmjKratureat which it 
M is capable of combining with oxjgcn 
or a firt or anything else will go 
Ml out vdi tv there is nothing more lift 
f\ to bum When a fife gin s out m the 
fii ordinarv wav there is still phntv ol 
burnable stuff lift in the grate and 
there is still plcntt ol air in the room of 
course but then, is not a good enough 
draught up tin clnmncv and the air 
of thi room is not getting to the civil 
of the hr* qmcklv < nough Tlie air 
mtefs the tire a/most cnttrcfv from 
hclow but pvrliaps then, an man> 
tt hismthcgrUv choUnguptbes}*ac« 
futwcen the l-ars and the air cannot 
D t to the coal bo the fin dies of Miffs 
don it cannot get air If we clear 
‘tv the ash's theft LgurtOntnirouig 
>\v css tiir n»r is me ccnthe o*> 
»«r iwm we us v*n«ui;i a»u» 
Almost evtxvon** is puttied bj the 
two d«I rent wavs ui which 1 thing 
may give out )> at an I Khf A thing 
d if is when it is It >t but it jnjtv 
1 » hot dNr becati * it 1* burnt tg or 
‘ r sewn (th r i«wn The bn* is 


ea hot lectws it 1^ bum 

>» »•> <£))'—' and that is vvh> 

, W - - 3 / it gives out hi at and 
■eS/p ' light tin thread m an 
\/J theme lamp gives out h« at 
d and light l eat use it is hot but it ' 
\ is hot not because it 1 burning 
but because it is made hot b\ 
— 51 dectncitv passing through u 
the sun gives out In at and light 
bciause it is hot but the un i s 
not burning The sun Is actually 
so hot that oxwn cannot comltnt 
with the othir ckmints of the sun 
The suns heat is mtirelv dm to 
other causes Simihrlv tht centre of 
the earth is like a fin smci it givas 
cut a great ijuantitv of J«al but it 
is unlike a fire m that it ia not burning , 
anv mnn than thi win is or the 
thread m an t hctric lamp We 
should u% fhv word glmirg trd 
th n we can sa\ that thf un and 
the mil k ol tin earth ate g’owarg 
though tluj are not burium Tfi 
current, through an il ainr Jam 5 
niaki* I fie thrnd glow tl mij.li u 
does not bum \ Jm and tn-rv 
other things glow whin the) hn 
lvcaose the burning nukes the tl r s 
«o hot tl at tf ev glow \nv 1 s 1 1 of 
n itter that i> nu U hot <v 11 ’» w>'l 
glow tht l is to «av wifi 0 x o t 
Ivht anl heat The jar j -r « v\ f 
14110? thi Dn« nt! Hi wn’ra'at* 
if eve eff -»va of J M ar J h it 
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„*MVIIY HAS TliR EARTH NO LIGHT OR IIS 
j OWN LHvt; THH SUN’ 

I Time is no doubt that the c.uth had 
I a ught oi its own long ago and tins 
j thoughtful quistion very ughtl\ sug- 
| gist> (hit flie other planets, too must 
3 smell haw had a light of their owti at 
| one fune, just as the sun lias, because 
the sun and tht jilancts vvcie all made 
fmm t!w same hot cloud, 01 nebula 
how the question we have to answer is 
wli , the earth should bar e become cool, 
while the -tin still remains hot. so that 
it tan no longer give out any light of 
ifs own but can only reflect the sun’s 
light The reason is that the smaller 
a thing is, the moie quickl} does it lose 
its heat The heat escapes from the 
surface, and the smallei a thing is, the 
largei is its surface in pioportion to the 
amount of stuff in it If vve go to a 
place where people aie making glass, 
and get them to make 11s tluee 01 four 
balls of glass of very differ! nf sizes, we 
shall find that the little one is quite cool 
when the biggest one is still far too hot 
for us to touch it 

A baby needs w aimer clothing than a 
gi own-up person, and small and thin 
people need more clothing than large 
people, because they have such large 
sin faces to lose their heat by in propor- 
tion to the mass of their bodies As 
regards the solai system, we can learn 
especially bom the moon and from 
J upitei The only reason why the moon 
should have become so much cooler 
than the earth, though it is made of the 
same stuff, is that it is so much smaller 
On the other hand, Jupitei is very large, 
and astronomeis are almost sure that 
the giant planet is still hot enough to 
give out some light of its own. 

WHY DOES OIL BURN SO BASIL''? 

Oil is a word covering a great many 
things, but though these things differ 
m many ways — m taste and colour and 
smell, and m their chemical composi- 
tion— yet all oils agree m consisting of 
a very large amount of the two elements 
carbon and hydrogen Many oils con- 
tain a certain amount of oxygen, but 
j, no oils contain nearly enough oxygen 
| to satisfy the carbcn and hydrogen 
I atoms in them If hydrogen is to be 
f fuiI y burnt, every two atoms of it need 
l one of oxygen, as m water, H2O If 
§ carbon is to be fully burnt, every atom 
° °‘ 't needs two atoms of oxygen, as m 
carbonic acid, CO2 No oil contains 
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anything like this propo: tion of oxygen 
to "the taibon and hwhogon m it. and 
so all oils are capable of being burnt , 
that ls to sav , of being made to combine 
with oxygen — and they will go on 
burning until all the carbon and hvdro- 
gen m them have combined with all the 
ox} gen they are capable of combining 
wiili; and then when the oil is com- 
pletely oxidised it is completely burnt, 
and cannot possibly burn any more 

15 IT HA!) TO 5LELP WITH THE MOON 
5HINIM1 ON US? 

It is not bad to sleep with the moon 
shining on us. but it is very bad to 
believe nonsense Evert night that the 
moon shines, millions of animals sleep 
v\ ith it shining upon them, and if anv one 
fancies that it is bad foi human beings 
to sleep out of doors, whctiiei the moon 
is shining or not, lie makes a great 
mistake All notions of this kind are 
really remnants of the old astrology, 
which ascribed all soits of influences to 
the heavenh bodies, and thought that 
lunacy — the word tame from the Latin 
Inna, meaning the moon — was caused 
by the moon Moonlight is only 
letlected sunlight, and, though it is 
very feeble in pioportion to its brilliance, 
it is valuable, just as sunlight is 
WHY IS IT DANGEROUS TO SLEEP IN A 
DAA1P UED? 

One of the greatest facts about water 
is the enormous amount of heat which 
it can hold, and the very gicat quick- 
ness with which it can take heat from 
anything else— in othei words, it has a 
great capacity for heat, and it is a very 
good conduetoi of heat When vv e sleep 
in a damp bed, then, the water m the 
sheets or blankets rapidly takes a large 
quantity of heat from our bodies — far 
more than dry sheets or blankets aie 
capable of taking Tins means that the 
temperature of our bodies is lowered 
because heat is taken from them more 
quickly than we can make it up by our 
burning But if the temperature of the 
body and of the blood is lowered, its 
pow er of resistance to all sorts of 
microbes, such as those which cause 
pneumonia or inflammation of the 
lungs, and those which cause rheumatic 
fevei, is also lowered And so we are 
very liable to get any of these diseases, or 
influenza, or bionchitis, or a common 
cold, or some others If w e think that the 
sheets on a bed are damp, vve should take 
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" rfi0 WHCN° AR^ V A wAe? WE DREA «ED 

to^hink U of ll !f questl ? n > wlien we come 
memory \v!’ K ° ny one regarding 
dream? A 'I r rcmc)nh ^ some of our 
\ dr( am lb an experience of a 
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the Faith, and Emperor of India ” f 
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WIt]l , uia *n winch has to do 

e5i?i«3= sSSuSS sH? I 
2 ; H=S?5§££ I 

?ooq as that of our waking expenses 0 L r°t AT n ' ™ INa IA,AIED,ATELV we j 

' 16 moie elemlv- „„ otlSr kind of* Sceui ft and ever y 

p,” er Jf lnd of sensation, take time I 

the cu?a e m n 5 a f n h t J at , the ^ strikes 
the instant t? !* e back of our eyes to f 

f »ne 1 

instance. con-inn™,! ,, ? Ior 


The n o p ni > aKlng ex P e “enc 

pai? m of t tL gr b ater ^ h ®™ ' heen^the 
j working a! thenmeT? 1 ” 6 tbat Was 

1 hand > there is no doubt' \h?t we 

I then w?wak V e e l^ihT^ 

that wecan , W w}l ? e , See fl0m this 
best kmdTo IS X b £ r ! ai - a - the 


wun some things— for 

takes n Sht C t°o m t Pare ? Wth the tune it 
, „ tight to travel a mile We are ant 

»X„rd r‘“T nl,0 ” m? - b “‘ lh!lt 

— ’ - Jr sec ond is a period of time 

at befit 


best kmd to have J™ « are the Ssu£ a* “ "fntiomng, but that . 

| The more definite a rZ^ t0 have an T so long that i m d 13 a P enod of time 

I vivid it is and tha i d ff am ls > the more electnritw h^ht, radiant heat, and j 

it The more i a,"e tte u we remember as Ih e ‘ L UM travel aJ most as far ! 

I we dreamed 'the Ip?' 1 ' ram was when wondeiful Su oh a time The really jj 
was get ting, the poorer the rest «* taEsul^ ab ° ut sa eing is, that it 

was our sleep p n + ^ ess va ^ ua ble fox all fhp fraction of a second f 

! scarcely lememberedVi^? a dream ls necessarv hJfO* 88 t0 ha PP en which aie I 
I at ah/ancl w he rd ? s n v °? re, ? embeied cated <£iSSl° ," e Can see Compli- f 
i vague, then our bra,n Gry faint ancl place m thl n chan g e s have to take f, 

3 awake duung the dream VaS ^ lncil Iess at the back of I? 5 Cebs of the curtain f 

and sleep vefe so mth?he a , nd ° Urrest have to prod ?L the ^ These changes 

1 what no thp C 1 t c t° ss injured which °duce special nerve currents f 

i . The „ or<ls ronn( , . . e ?e ,“ y r Ihese run aleef the j 


The words round 
written in Latin wh,cf penny are 
language of schnu, ch was once the 

of L 1 % ^ to e r ywhere Mos t 

to save room an( i?n wr , ltten short 

-^sfar.S's^ 


eye nerves— firsVTn x UJ1 aion g tne 

the lower part «f f° Up ° f cells m 

fiom them P alnno- tba brain, and then 

2 a ■S>£ a f r 

| Edward” 5 g^ y 

j mean King of alUi T? ext tbree word! hunch edths of a seen f that onI T a few 
that g m eans * m Brda,ns ~we know this that has be^ 1 ./k ^ ded for aU 

I gr^sss-i^’ffgS x&'jr. a ??»?« 

the whole inscription on a F ennvm P I at We shall notice- fh? H UCh d,f ference | 

»~o; r e ■is: j 
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sweetmeats Sugar is a very com 
plicated chemical substance cont-un 
lug carbon hydrogen and oxygen 
When it is completely burnt of course 
it is all turned into water and carbonic 
acid but when wc put a match to it 
or hold it in the gas it is only 
partly burnt in other words the 
process of combining it with oxygen 
only goes part of the way and so we 
get a number of oxidation products as 
they arc called which contain more 
oxygen than sugar docs but much 
less m proportion than carbonic acid 
and water So if we could go on 
oxidising or burning the sugar in the 
end we should oxidise or burn away 
this brownish red stuff completely 
into water and carbonic acid 

WHY ARP DARK THINGS WARMER THAN 
LI at IT THINGS t 

We can an w cr this question at once 
it wc know the answer to the question 
Why arc dark things dark? A 
tiling is* dark even in the light because 
instead of reflecting, or throwing back 
the light from its surface it keeps the 
light or os we say absorlis it Light 
and radiant heat are really the same 
thing and as a rule anything which 
absorbs or reflects the one absorbs or 
reflects the other So light clothes 
throw back from thur surface the 
light and the heat that strike them 
1 reliably nollung will throw back ill 
tlic light and heat tliat strike it and 
even the whitest snow wall melt under 
the suns rays But while light things 
l cep only a little of the light an l luat 
tliat fall on them dark things absorb 
practically the whole and *o of coup* 
tl<w get warm Thus a suit of white 
Annul f jf instance wall Ixxnmi really 
warmer to wiar il it is imply dyed 1 lack 

HOW MAM MILLS IS 1ML SKY I RDM 1ST 

What we call the ky is nothirg but 
the aptxaraaci- of blue that we get *n 
a bright da\ owing to the fact that 
jonticlcs m tl a air reflect the Luue part 
of sun'ight to our eyxs When uu xe 
the b'uc skv Ikn wIk t wc icady 
u air Hie he cbt of the p-ituks 
that reflect this Uuo luht to ou- exes 
ts not very gnat It is jertups ally 
or j*t\ nue at thena*: »niL font 
,<ar> 1 vrnli Uq of tlr u-nttAC, 
Hat IX ihUt g at all lx t by t* c *k> 
wc n ay nran nut tie Uu. s*v • t day* 
‘ ‘ Hit tl" yi at n„ui. ariran 1 uv. 


that we may see on any bright night 
We see vastl\ farther then than in 
the daytime because we can ec rt^lit 
through the air uut to the tar whil t 
m the daytime the sun is li„htui* up all 
the an around us so that though wc etm 
toscealongway ucnalh cannctsecj ast 1 




the Jit up air — except w hen there is 
thing \cry bright bevund it such as the 
sun. itself and sometimes c\cn the moon 
DO wn KNOW HOW FA« Tlir SKI REALLV 
OOCST 

If we study the distance of the stars 
that m itself of course teaches us 
something as to how far the sky really 
goes But when we have learnt the 
enormous distances of some of the stars 
which we can see — ih tances so gicat 
that there is no space to write them m 
miles and so wc liaie to speak of light 
years meaning the distance that light 
travels through in a year — citn then 
wc ha\e not begun to sas how far the 
ski goes. If wc had a telescope a 
million times biggir (Inn the biggest 
we hive and then could lind with it the 
farthest star that it would reveal uc 
should even then be no nearer the end 
of the sky than wc are now for there 
is no end to it If wc travelled out in 
a straight line through the sky for ever 
wc should never reach the end cl it 
That is what we mean whin wc say that 
space i jiihmtc winch is ..imply the 
Latin word (or unending 

WHY DO TIIC HILLS LOOK IILLO AT A 
DISTANCE* 

The blueness of the sky is due to the 
bluenc-s of the air which lucks 1 lue to 
us because tuty specks of matin floitirg 
in it refill the blue rays of si nbg'it to 
our eyes. 'Now if wx> l»k through i 
layer of anvllun* that is coloured at 
sonictlung bclcnd it tin laver will C( U 
tribute its own ulcur to tin u>’ mr we 
sec Tl>e blueness tf the a r l owevrr is 
a vuy faint blue at d we d > iu t usuallv 
notice tf o blurnr-s it conttib lies to a >y 
Hu igntar But when w i book a< distort 
lull we arc looking tl iou^h such a tl ick 
layer ot air that it n\i» thtia a Uk 
tmo. But tl c actual c lour whc'iwc 
secdtpcnd unit man, other ih okv 4 
fur instance the ru oar a f the I nil the ri 
Mli<>,andlht.lu fofdav— wl tclulcc 
Uk ar^teat wlachtbc i ui „* ! faJg>u 4 <u» 

Utv. Lds and alw> Bt r «t U-c it* >cr vf 
tl ' vunl „ t Tl -a! is <j u> ..b fo tx,-l T . o 
w* > t’K c V>r if lull * -ovjJkjs 
a-vic’ iri.cihAA’vuvcnrttloMn aetL 
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IS THERE ANY WATLR IN TitH SUN? 

We .ire quite certain lliat theie is no 
watei m the sun We know that both 
oxygen and hjdrogcn exist m the sun, 
just as thej do in the eaith, and ue 
cannot doubt that, as they have a 
gicat attraction for each other here to 
foim water, then must have a gie.it 
attraction for each other theie Yet 
there can he no w atei m the sun, because 
the sun is so hot that none of the ele- 
ments not even owgen and hvdrogen, 
can combine with each other theie By 
pioducmg intense heat, we can force the 
oxygen and h\ drogen of w ater apai t and 
that js what happens m the sun — or, 
rather, the sun has never been cool 
enough to allow them to come together 

IS THERE ANY WATER ANYWHERE EXCEPT 
IN OUR WORLD? 

Oxvgen and hvdrogen, which, when 
combined, form watei, are found 
wherever we look foi them through the 
universe In the case of our own solar 
system, we can prove that, wherever the 
temperature is not too high, there oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, if found together, 
will combine to form water T hat is 
tiue of our own earth , but, as we have 
seen, the sun’s temperature is too high 
for it to be true of the sun We should 
expect some of the other planets besides 
the earth to be cool enough for water to 
be formed, and in the case of the planet 
we know best, which is Mars, this is so. 
We have known for scveial years that 
something, which looked and behaved 
exactly like water, gathered at the 
North Pole and South Pole of Mars, 
forming caps of what looked like ice, 
that increased or decreased at each 
Pole according to its winter or summer 
We also see occasional, but very rare, 
clouds in the atmosphere of Mars 
Many people, however, said that the 
Polar caps of Mats were not made of 
water, but of solid carbonic acid, which 
looks like snow , but it has quite lately 
been proved that what looks like water 
on Mars is water, and so this 
important question is answered 
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TowVmf? ™ E SEA - WATE * Q° 

The shortest answei to this would be 
that, at low tide, the water goes to the 
places where it is high tide As the 
eaith spins undei the pull of the moon 
and the sun, the water is always being 
moved about Of course, it is always 
somewhei e, and if it is not in one place, 


i 


"3384 


When it is 

t to one part of the earth and 

heaped up there, that makes high tide. 
As we watch the tide rising, what we 
see is the water being heaped up m oui 
neighbourhood, mainly under the in- 
fluence of the moon But if it is heaped 
up there, it is being drawn away from 
somewhere else, and that somewhere 
else is the place where the tide is ebbing. 
No tide rises but some other tide falls. 
WHY DOES IRON FEEL COLDER THAN WOOD? 

Oui feeling whether anything is hot 
or cold does not depend wholly 
upon how hot or cold the thing really 
is The marble on the vvashstand and 
the towel beside it are both of the same 
temperature, but the marble feels much 
coldei than the towel A11 the parts 
of a hammer are at the same tempera- 
ture — unless, of course, one end of it 
has been heated — and yet the iron 
head feels much coldei than the wooden 
handle In all these cases the thing 
w e feel is colder than our skm as a rule, 
and so heat will flow from our skm 
into the thing Our feeling entirely 
depends on the rate at which the thing 
takes heat from our fingers Maible 
and iron take heat quickly from our 
fingers , they quickly make our fingers 
cold, and so we say that they are cold, 
meaning really that they make us cold 

But wood and cotton do not take heat 
aw-ay nearly so quickly from anything 
warmer than themselves, and so w ; e 
say that they are not so cold Really 
we should say that marble and iron are 
good conductors of heat, but wood and 
cotton are bad conductors of heat 

WHY DO DARK THINGS LOOK SMALLER 

THAN LlOlir THINGS ? 

When we see a dark thing against a 
light background or a light thing against 
a dark background, it is really, of course, 
only the light that we see We see a 
perfectly dark thing only by contrast 
with the light around it, and if the 
light around it were not there, vve 
could not see it at all We cannot see 
darkness Now, it is an interesting 
fact about the eye, which it is not diffi- 
cult to understand, that when any 
part of it is excited by light, the effect 
of the light spreads a little all round 
the edge of the part of the eye on 
which the light falls It is as if the 
little light at the edge of it radiated 
sideways, and so it is called irradiation 
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Vow when we see a black spot 
like a blot of ink on a piece of white 
paper irradiation works m the eve 
of course so as to make that spot 
appear smallei than it really is for all 
round the edge of the part of the eye 
which is opposite the spot and on 
which the light is not falling a little 
of the effect of the light from the while 
paper is being felt When we see a 
white spot on a dark background irrad 
lation works outwards from the white 
spot into the part of the eye which is 
really opposite the dark and so the 
white spot looks bigger than it really n» 

WIIY Attn SOMU PLANTS POISONOUS? 

When we say a thing is poisonous 
wo mean that it is poisonous to us 
borne things which arc poisonous to us 
arc poisonous to all livin 0 creatures. 


becomes hot it expands suddenly and 
so it starts the air w aieue call thunder 
A sound — and the same is true of a 
light made at any place— spreads out 
if it can quite equally in every dircc 
tion So the sound of tht thunder 
spreads upwards from the cloud, down 
wards from the clouds and sideways 
through the air and through the clouds 
themselves The part wc hear is of 
course the part that reaches our ears 
part of the was c that j reads down 
wards from the place where the elec 
tncitv passed and started it 

HOW LONG no MICKODLS IIVE? 

The answer to this question is one of 
the most extraordinary facts in the 
world Of course a microbe like an\ 
thing ♦ 1st mav he killed because it is 
poisoned or crushed or madi too hot 


but most things are poisonous to or because the wall r is taken out of it 


some ere- urcs and not to others 
indeed they may be very good for the 
others just as when wc siy one 
man s incat is another man s poison 
So long os we have the old idea that 
everv living creature exists for our 
bencht it s indeed a purzle why <oinc 
plants should be jioisonous why 
some snakes should U poisonous 
why there should be disease-causing 
microbes or why tigers should have 
daws Hut if we understand that every 
living creature exists / or Us v^h sake 
then wc shall look at the daws of the 
tiger or the poison of the nakc or plant 
and ask How do they serve the life 
of the ci vatu re that has them > 
We ire only now beginning to learn 
the meaning and the uses of the various 
dumicnltoinj aunds jioisons an J others 
wludi wc find in jilanis bom of them 
stem to 1* waste products that the 
plant is graduallv getting n f of or 
sometimes the pojM>n» of a punt txi t 
to wain off insect v or other forms of 
life winch would injure the plant 
WHY tKIIJ IT THLMICtt AND W HUH SIDfa 
Of- 1 MB U.OLDS IS THU THUMILV ON? 

Thunder is a noi-v m irregular 
wave in the air Its cause u the vrrv 
vml lut 1 rating ot the air Inch up above 
t>ur lira is by the quick j uw»f if 
electricity through it Item c’md o 
d <u t o~ fnru a clou! to the earth 
\sr e fit n great loutancc to tic pa* ace 
tif <uctrMtv thnugh it *nJ when 
anvthirg trusts iV jumir of * vc 
«. tia.it) (lutili^litwstnM If it 


or most commonlv of all Iwrausc it 
cannot get enough food Hut whin i 
ask this question about microbes v 
mean How long do microbes live 
naturally ? And the answer is that 
>ntcr Its Jo not Jit The natural end of 
the life of a microbe and of other liv ng 
creature*, like the microbe which con 
sist of only one cdl is not to die but 
to divide into two pieces each of 
w hich grows and become, a new microbe 
as we sec in the pictures on jug 
That is the very simple way in which 
the race of microbes goes on H the 
whole body of a living thing divides 
mto two parts which becornt two lung 
thing* each of which docs the wmc m 
its turn then wc cannot siy tfiat lusuch 
a caw. death happnsat aft Many a lot „ 
book might U written ( n all Out this 
means whtnwe Compare it wilhtl c Ollier 
kinds of fife with which we aav famniur 
W MAT I* THU MIORTL-ST till IN TlIC 
HOUUll 

Microbes and i vany Hi tr cieatuus. 
bd atg to a gr« uj» if pants 
special name that means tic ) iai t> 
that ijht U-rausc (fact jhtmtotu 
so as w f« rm new niren 1 »cn. k n»rt 
the irojjkjiI that nc l-g tobo bn > pit 
until its tuu halves. lavig gi ini 

t v emsclv«< spit m tf ir turn -»cpi 

cad tbc length of a rixn I*, il' It iy 
the s vrtest lie in ila? * iti. lb" 
rtiTiotel'utcajios nVra i n *t»tce 
i »its irtu (wo after nUxii tw sty 
ir.uHs revk nm; frt<u tie t r*»nt 
w* tn it wa* hr>t feat «i -utdl-.fi! 
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th * rmerubc that went before it. One 
: sni.'ji* m twenty-four hour-; has been 
sound to niu'tiplv into eighty thousand 

* l hi’ vu must ot course understand that 

. tn rate at vlnch microbes grow, and 
1 I', and so multiple, depends upon 

• ' '*ndnti(iiis and especially upon the 
wl-Mipp't If theie is not enough food, 

i or i 1 is a tin} quantity of some 

, 'uiiiiipt'i' peihaps, «ueh as carbolic 
. ei 1 fh ,j microbes nuv leinatn for a 
’ i‘i^ time without splitting, or they 

* m > , le h’!Jt d 

I a u i no \or oranges grow is England? 
5 Ev.iv hud -oi In mg creature has 
\ mu i funditions in which it is fitted 
to h\i , . eitam places which it inhabits 
i m> we me a special word, and say that 
[ - a ia the Ii'ilihit of the fish, England 

j ot oaks, ^pam of oianges, and so on 
I hnu- euaturts can li\e in a gieater 

• varied} of eomlit’ons than others We 

5 ' hlw only one creature that can keep 
I himself .dive m an\ part ot the wot Id, 
. and that is man But even he lives and 
; works best nuthtr in me tropics nor 
i in v 1 1 y cold count ties Ot all the 
, v ondiLo is which affect the gro'vtii ot 
; living things jerhaps the tunpeiature 
| is tiu must ue unite dims, when vve go 
i up a high mountain in a warm country, 
j m. tan tie. e , . 0 wx go upwards, chlterti’u 
l i iru.' of 5 ant life , each conespoudmg 
| t<< tin i !ti rent lev el- of the mountain 
f ^ if g s ii’glu,- nui colder Iheorange- 
; l "* K <>i>» veil ah teqmns a hotur 
; bvimr.uurt of th. air than vve 

| I’} ‘ "• Englen.; thougli by m> means 

i v*..' v rv i utust lo K hail'd anywhere 

, tl ve aUtr tins etie eoiuhtion of 


v «’ 


2<? 
I ’ 

l 
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If we go on boilmg water, vve are 
certainly putting heat into it, and 
we must not fancy that because the 
liquid water gets no hotter, the heat is 
being lost, or wasted, or turned into \ 
nothing. Nothing is ever lost, ox turned f 
into nothing What the heat does is to f 
put itself into tire liquid water, so that \ 
that liquid water takes the form of a | 
gas, and the heat still remains, though l 
rather changed, in the energy of move- } 
ment of the parts of the gas We can i 
easily prove that the heat is doing some- S 
thing, though it is not making the | 
water hotter, when we find that if we : 
go on boiling vve bod all the water away] * 
that is to say, vve turn the whole of j 
it into water-vapour 

WHY DO WE SOMETIMES SAY "GAS” AND 
SOMETIMES ••VAPOUR”? 

It is a pity to have two words for 
the same thing, when they confuse 
people You and I said the Wise Man, ; 
are lather apt to tlunk of a vapour as [ 
somethmgm theairthat weeansee; that j 
is to s.i}, something that we cannot see jj 
tluough But a vapour is really a gas. ; 
and a gas is a vapour. Onlv when a f 
thing at ordinary temperatures is usually 5 
gaseous do vve call it a gas When we \ 
know a thing best as a liquid or a solid, | 
such as water, we call its gaseous form ■ 
a vapour So a vapour is simply a gas, • 
or the gaseous form of a thing tl at * 
we know best as a liquid or a solid \ 

llOll l.NO W A TLR FEEL LIKE f 
COLD Wllfc.N Wfc PUT OUR HANDS IN tl ? £ 

though vve can gam no knowledge | 
except through our sensts we know \ 
lint tlie\ ate very apt to deceive us; f 


, Ul ‘ " lI \ m ‘lve tile mange- -Md »>’ geneial ade about this is, that 

" senst-s deceive us least when thev » 

are concerned with something we arc f 
aituslmned to; nut they deceive us | 
mo>t when there is something unusual l 


5 is-' trow hi Png, uid quite- will, ns we- 

; MTV '•• .ills' dtV at K> VV t. ir.Lm 

■ ' v m> ,VV Ul R In UOIUmi, WHY CAN IT 
! Mir 1)1. MVDL Himi.U? 11 

I Win a . ’/• r In r it can i,«. IU »de 

{ ! »t‘‘ r but i ot a- liquid v.itu Wat- r. 

! a- eti, : tin's 1 *Naeertaiu t.mj«ra- 

i mm .. -j . it il ,t , •':)-„>{ i - i liquid. 

1 f * -- - l- ..ad M A- V bleb It 

| ' ’■ Jt ' ‘ U i 1’omd 

{ ;- * ■ i l! Jl m .> e c.n 

< m: .a make- ,vai< r 
' 1 5 1 -• Ve , - wh> n 

, ” * '• »»'at u u it, v 

\ - > * F r lie.,., SiiV, 


a-iotit the thing we are fethng or seem.: 


Another g. nerd 


| ' • 1 > r ” <.u 


rule is, that theMiises 
•m apt to <!t r<ive im w hen thev ait 
Long < 'ntedvery mtusstly They work 
inn! atth tiiingN i 'a.} are accustomed to, 
* r ' \ J -b t.m'gN that tv ite them neither 
Vtiv tulle nor %. rs niutii. In the shm 
<’» liie i vi«i» inert au njaCu! aitangt* 

u.m, tor he ting p 0j an ,j 

A verv intei! -aim, fei t dial, as 
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something eery cold. But no one can 
explain how tins mistake comes about 
only this question is well worth think 
ing about and storing away in our minds 
with other instances of the mistakes 
that our senses make 

HOW DO CI.OCDS STO,> SUNLIGHT IF THEY 
ARE FURL WATER ? 

In all its forms water stops and taki s 
into itself a ccrtaui amount of the light 
of the sun Wc know that liquid water 
docs this for it very soon becomes 
darker as we go down through it solid 
water or tee does so too Gaseous 
water does so least and the gaseous 
water which is always present as part 
of the air does not stop enough of ilie 
sun s li*bt for us to nottce But wat< r 
in the form of round drops suspcndi d 
in tht air which is what clouds are 
really made of can stop a great ileal 
of tl e sunlight 

We can understand this at once if wc 
renumber what a soap bubble looks 
like Here is a bubble made mostly of 
water it has a beautifully bright and 
glittering surface That means that the 
light falling upon it is \cr\ largely 
thrown back from Us surface, bo if 
tlurc is a cloud made of millions of 
tiny bubbles or drops — which are also 
glittering things— it will throw back 
a great deal of the light that fall upon 
it Wc can undirstand this when eve 
see the lighted side of i cloud Nothing 
could U. more brilliantly and perfectly 
white than the clouds like «>n wv 
mountains which Wx often etc 1 hi) 
arc white and l right just Ix-cau « they 
do not allow the suns light to jvv-s 
through them but retfect or throw 
it k k fiom thcittsekcs 


Sound e nude of vans ui nutter 
wares of a certain kind and rate whir h 
our tars can 1 1 ir \ny kind of nutter 
may be thrown into these waves and er> 
may comer sound. Tlie time, ttut con 
'cys the sown 1 and in wl wli the wares 
are is edit el the i tedium which rtallv 
in an* He l>nn s »h h\ n Hr far tie 
fo union st medium t >r sound m ur 
ra*. is tf t air In the raw i f ft ’ t* cl 
roara? it ts the. rr ilci J’ut many l 
thinfs i onvey seuni waves extuitcly 
Wed Wilwh owe clutch one ci I of a 
km* jxhewitha p u the nutter i f wIik’i 


the jxile is made is thrown into a '■uacs 
of wares that go on as long as the pin 
continues to more and tint we can 
readily hi ir through our tar or per 
haps cren by menly putting our end 
of the jxk igainst the side of our head 
or against our teeth but the ear is 
best because it contains sjKCial arrange- 
ments for com eying sound wares to the 
real car in ido our head much better 
than the bonisnfthe skull or face can do 
We hare all hear! stories of how keel 
Indians can hear sound, at great di 
tanccs br putting thur ears to the 
ground and this shows us that the 
earth mar corner sound wares— that 
is to sav w ar es whn h our tars can ful 
and app mate as sounds just as well 
as air or water >r a jx>U 
re nr inn the i loi le of long ago Lin 
LONOLK THAN THL 1 I Ol LL OF TO OAY T 

\h l ut l>cfori answtnng ths question 
there is arother qi cstion that mi st be 
asked fiist IJul jx-opli who hr eel lout, 
ago lire longer than pcojilc do now ’ 
Vnd I hare no doult at all that the 
ansAxr to that is No In all si rts of 
old records We are told that (xnple fired 
to great ages hut there are many r ays 
ui which this can lx explauu l one <i 
them l eing that there were dilurent w iys 
of reckoning a„e in those lays Ml tl « 
real ernknce chit wx cm get from the 
study of the just ait 1 li in our know 
ledge of uncinlise 1 jxop'rs now hem., 
on the earth shows us quite definitely 
that the arciage lurition of human 
life is incira mg The i xjxctanon of 
life as it l ca'cl of th jxojie who 
hru ui Endian l n w is delirudy Eager 
thaw it wx tw nte or cr n ten years 
ago an i lai linger than it was 
hi nellxd \« are a„u 

1 erhai s wc hare m iwr i that ui o 
human Lem..* are r'ul'nn tlue it • 
time wl til tl« \ ran fur hr dis uu.ui * 
ktwxxat facts and tl ie< tf »t tfiey ) arc 
imagined Ju t tn the am way wfie » 
neai kind »a m-'geu tfun it 14 i«v 
I nt< -runs turn I u, fan u 1 oner ret 
with ane d -wre to Artur I at j ol Ir 
bouuia in tluroevti rund*. tier re i I 
nit In.i tic two t’ "o stuctly ijAft 
Mam/ Jib* rUn nm rea riHiimi 
down an 1 her, m*. but i a Uv> wx 
nu ttrr lotearnufn hw eJiita IwLwh 
w~ Ui r u aL»t ll i i t! J' <4 
t' ju’ lUnr. n . e wt a> ot t m t xe t 
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WHAT TO DO WITH SOAP- BUBBLES 



Beautiful results can be obtained from soap-bubbles 
We must first make a strong: lather by rubbing a piece 
of best yellow soap in water skim off the mass of suds 
from the surface, and pour the solution into a tumbler 
as here shown The solution must not be stirred 


Next we should smear a little of the solution upon a 
sheet of glass, and blow a bubole through a thin straw 
Then, dipping our finger into the solution, we must try 
to put it right through the side of the bubble If we 
can do this without bursting it, the solution is ready 



It is now quite easy to blow a great number of^ bubbles^ 
one inside the other, on a sheet of glass, as shown in 
the picture For each bubble the straw should be dipped 
right into the solution, for if any portion of the straw 
is dry, it will burst the bubbles when it touches them 


Now let us smear a glass, ami also an ordinary funnel, 
with solution, put the funnel over a little vase, and blow 
down the funnel, slightly raising it while doing so, until 
a bubble is formed Then placing a finger on the top of 
the funnel, we can turn it over until the bubble is free 



i Here wc see the resalt of the last action , this beautiful 
1 Id tie vase ** standing on a sheet of glass completely 
* inside a bubble. Little inodtl houses and toys cam be 
| ^ placed ms do a bubble by the funnel, m the same way 
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Wo can make abubble cling to a flower by first putting 
the flower in the solution, and then blowing a bubble 
through the straw on to it Bubbles can be made to cling 
to most objects that have been dipped In the solution 
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HOW TO MAKE A TOY SUBMARINE 3 

iv/iost boys lute either * 

^ *■ seen a r t al torpedo *\iQs} n y\ c T , TT? ' . ? 

I mat or I lain sm.ii a LlS 


boat or have - - — . . - 

picture of one dashing kr 

our the sea They art wonderful little shijis 
that tn\el almost as fast as an ordinary 
rulway Irani — In ice as fast as the great men 
r f war that the} are intended to destroy 
T hey di h out at a speed of iu arly forty 
miles an hour towards the greit sli ps ana 
w hen they arc (pure close the) fire e nc c f 
th deadly t irjadoes they carry and the 
torpedo sunn*, under water like 1 fish 
until it strikes the 1 ig battle hip Then it 
exp! Ale's and blows a hu K e hole in Hie side 
of the ship One t< rprdo would sink the 
behest ship ever built if n struck the Jiul) 
under the water lme 

But there ire even more wonderful boat* 
than these They are the submarines —the 
IntJc torpedo boats that Wmi entirely mid r 
water so that no 


, .. . . . subiiianne got close 

i rtxu. » ft r 4 enough Now let us see 
flow to make it ( 

' ^ I ir r ecu must get i * 

piece of wood about o„ht inches Ion* an I 
two and a hill niche thick \ piece of 
curtain pole will do pluididly if you can 
find one tint is ini !e ol son wood. With i 
a sleup knife y ni must rut the two end 
to rattier slurp points When tin w kuo 
your fiece of woo l will look like a » tv t'i 
cigar The end should !>e nibbexf with (71 
sand pajier till ixr/isll) even ’ J 

Now you mu t drill a li 1 from one end 
of the wood to Lhe other 1 In* can be don< 
witha l nggimlcL ^ uu cm bore from lath I 
en J nil there is i hole right the >u„Ij 
Next you must luy a petshroi r from , 
a t >>-*hoi*— it will cost one Ini |ieimy— and ! 
with a file y ju must rut oil two piece 
aliout one inch long lou mu I nuke tht * 



la« bo t •roap.ets TU4 Inters auk «, Cunoioc 
« wee r torredBa r knit ! i p piScr! UaJfcMl / kialM. 

i i rht| s it has wur ix -ured to y u tlut 
you might Blake a made) submarine that 
we ul 1 wint in li r w iter in I like the real 
onts. \ rt > HI wi I net find it dilhcwlt If you 
re t l lhisdtscri[ huilfrM uiJwh njuulaic 
• ' it ^uu will host U one of the most 


yS? 


fassuutmg dungs y u have eser had. 

le»n cm nuke ti svriri ai a 1 atk nr a 
small [mi id. It will dtie un hr »nt r n*l 
traetl twenty or l» my yar lj lx >re it ueme 
up ay. ne \\ uh ye ur lulxiwine i uywsio 
l at you ceil |4iy at a naeal luttle wuh 
Sour me rule who tuie ird nary w xlen 
f Mt* th t llrtk Tim UmIioj Wl tail 
rej resent the ni nnfsir and y s* w i{ try 
t uake y r ailateriH* «nun uixl t ibr- 
w»l rad h t Ihrtn 11 it I ax bo a | m 

u»t \nivder t e t t ntrttisl, hr 

« alui w Hid Uiywn in fra! war if 


sejeer* that will In t 
nils Will be; itinera, y y u »mo uh t 
knock tlic lx.ll >m e«u if a Jn if i r „ 0 
oxo4 tin an I cut it to ih lijjx- \)> »» » 
picti r*” j 1 fie un lei -it luce sni-4 t 
tw uictlslijitly like the pn,jvjk-r .fat^dth i 
Now dn 1 la » on 11 h Ice in the* <r i i 
r!>«; leather at J f st a | e if <1 t . 
through time— tie s.,ji rf «U (x th l • 
“seel lor Otaj-ull i el i 1 s gla * f 


h xser » id tfreal th* 


father large i 
jxa-nh *>,<1 
th * It en p 

x e Ul Bus Centre i the w< el’ 
N w at tlx her end. i 
« tefx in 1 1- ,xa l e r * 
pxtus t flx-i lU 4 fi t 
a b a*r,a i l*r.» « af^iurr- j f 
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CURIOUS THINGS ABOUT THE ALPHABET 


W hen first we went to school and learned 
our A B C we did not think it at all 
interesting But there are many things about 
the alphabet which are very curious and 
very interesting indeed For instance, it we 
were given a set of A B C blocks, and were 
asked m how many different ways we could 
arrange them, we might, perhaps, say that we 
could place them m two or three hundred 
different ways But if we said thousands, or 
even millions, we should be hopelessly under- 
estimating the possible number of changes 
A great authority on the alphabet, Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, has pointed out that if 
we take only 24’ letters, which is the number 
contained in the alphabets of many 
nations, these letters can be arranged m 
620, 448, 401, 733, 235,439,360,000 different ways 
It is, of course, quite impossible for us to grasp 
what these enormous figures mean, but let us 
put it in another way Suppose we wanted to 
have all these different arrangements of the 
alphabet written out, and we set all the 
people of all the world to work, writing at the 
rate of forty pages a day, with forty sets of 
letters on each page, they could not complete 
the work in a thousand million years * 

AN ALPHABET WITH 214 LETTERS 

The letters of the alphabet appear 
practically in the same order in nearly all 
languages, but how they came to be m this 
order nobody know s The number of letters 
m the alphabets of different languages varies 
considerably English and German have 26 
letters , French, 25 Spanish, 27 ; Italian, 20 , 
Russian, 36 ; Greek, 24 , Latin and Hebrew, 
22, Celtic, 17, Arabic, 28, Persian, 31; 
T urkish, 28 , Sanskrit, 44 , and Chinese most 
of all, 214 

Of course, in all languages the alphabet 
is imperfect, and various letters have to stand 
for more than one sound each In our own 
English language, for instance, it is estimated 
lat there are 42 sounds, and only 26 letters to 
represent them Even then 


least eighteen other words contain all the 
vowels, although in these they are not in 
their proper order * Authoritative, disadvan- 
tageous, encouraging, efficacious, instan- 
taneous, importunate, mendacious, nefarious, 
objectionable, precarious, pertinacious, sacri- 
legious, simultaneous, tenacious, uninten- 
tional, unequivocal, undiscoverable, vexatious. 

There is very much that is interesting 
about the separate letters of the alphabet E 
has been described as 

The beginning of eternity, 

The end of time and space, 

The beginning of every end, 

And die end of every place. 

A BADLY TREATED LETTER 

The letter H has always been a difficulty 
with people who have not had the advantages 
of education, and the cockney habit of J ea y"J| 
it out when pronouncing words_ m wlucn r 
should be sounded, and putting it in 'y nere 
does not exist, has given rise to the following 
amusing protest of the letter IT 
Whereas by you I have been driven * 

F rom ’ouse, from ’ome, from ’ope, from eaven, 
And placed by your most learned society 
In Hexile, Hanguish, and Hanxie.ty , 

Nay, charged without one just pretence j 
With Harrogance and Himpudence , 

I here demand full restitution,. 

And beg you’ll mend your Hellocution 
The story is told of a little maid-of-all-worl , 
that when asked by her mistress whether ne 
name was Anna or Hannah, she replieoj 
“ Anna ma’am Haitch, Ha, Hen, Hen, ■ 
Haitch, ’Anna ” ,, , w 

It is often asked why the letters M 1 
are used in the English Prayer-book m 
answer to the question “What is y® 
name?” and m the marriage formula 1° 
publishing the banns. Some think the 1 
stands for Maims, the Latm word «" 
husband, and N for. Nufila, bride , but ti ms 
cannot be, as in the older Prayer-books 1 


let ers or nr .^ 11 ? , , some t die only is used and the M does not appear at all 

as C. 11 15 Probable that the N was originally adop ted 


C ’ which could always be represented by 
e ‘I h f„ K or s Ch, on the other hand, has 
i eltei ; to , represent its sound, which has 
nothing to do with C or H 

1 l ° , th i c , , 1, y riad " a ys m which the 

the worrln 


as meaning Nomen , the Latin word for name 
‘mind your p’s and q’s’I 
“Mind your p’s and q’s” is a 
common expression, and has been said to 
refer to the old habit of chalking up the pints 


the words of all the languages of course an d quarts of refreshment which a man , 
\ consist of arrangements and rearrangements consumed at an inn, and paid for at the ena 9 
I of a greater or smaller number of these few of die week. But it is far more likely to be 
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letters. Martin Luther tells us a stonT ot a 

S y S 

Ssa* •»= “wteS 

I 1 THE ALPHABET IN ONE VERSE 

I „ ,? er f is one verse in the Bible that contain* 
all the letters of the alphabet except T which 
^e same letter S V’ u » 
e t ern Y fnd V' ’ 2I V and the little used 
A^xerxes *il Z p are ! 9 n tld th « names 

, 4-tr sht order facetious and abstemious At 


an expression tliat originated m prmti»& 
offices, where, when letters are reversed, as 
they are m type, die small p’s and q’s are 
very liable to be mistaken for one another 
It has often been remarked that acrobats , 
and circus-riders in taking professional names 
are very fond of adopting names that begin 
with Z And_ yet the letter Z is very rarely 
found as the initial of a real surname. It >s 
said that never within living memory has a 
member of the British House of Commons 
had a name beginning with Z On the other 
hand, the Parliament of Victoria, Australia, 
has never been without such a name, Zincke, | 
Zox, and Zeal being one or two examples^— A 
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SOME LITTLE DOLLS OF OTHER NATION. 





DOLLS OF MANY NATIONS 

PLAYMATES OF OTHER LANDS AND HOW TO DRESS THEM 


Ws j! 1 know that our little {fiends m other 
*' lands do not dress as we do and 
the coloured picture shows us the kind of 
clothes they wear We should be able to 
tell whether a cottntiy were warm or cold if 
We saw the children dressed because those 
who hied in the cold place would be well 
wrapped up ui thick woollen doth while the 
children in the warm clunatewould wear thin 
muslin or cotton stuff and \cry likely hate 
bare feet 

In hot countries the sun is so strong that 
it scorches the skin so we should find 
the children had very brown complexions — 
quite i deep rich colour compared with those 
w ho live in coldtr climates. Generali) speak 
fng in a hot country the hair of the people 
will be dark. while m a cooler atmosphere 
the people will be fair Tor instance m 
India Uicj have black hair while in Sweden 
in 1 Norw ay most of them are fair and have 
yellow luur 

There are differences ui manners and 
customs as well as in ficea and lutr In 
some countries the people in: far more 
industrious than in others— gencnll) ui the 
collier ones. 

Don t v ou know how you fed more inclined 
to work nard on a sharp frost) m amine th.in 
on a liot August day ? Wei the cold ami 
hot climates have exactly die same effect on 
the people who live there 

We arc going to suppose that we haw 
twelve dolls, and that wc want to dress each 
one to reprcsi nt one of oar hil'c friends in 
other lands. First, we shill find oui exacily 
how to dress a dull like a little French child. 


ti-te ui clothes, and tin. French Kid <d 
ways looks very mat even if she wnu te (>oor 
The neb people like to dress 
their children elatxxatel) 
thtif l tile frocks are most 
beaubfull) made anJ often 
cost a Hi) great deal of 
money So we must dress 
jjVp, die F rench loll very damulv 
I il T5 Of ) u ng fine bliu* ct»c£ suk (or 
' / t!*c urtsS uidiptenl) of lace 

rm the undertbings— very full petticoat* Web 
frill* and full* of lace aid lots of luCVe 
and everyth rg to nuic it k<)k Su-sr 
aid very fuff alt round twe skirt. ocuv 
the ft mg twher si t very short sk it shown 
la t-e picture the Wish d p-nJ ui* 
with fm kciJ erub, 

French children ate very often vucsstd 
ent jtly m pU X and alw ays s.wiw thof Ucc* 
until tliey are ipi.u. talk 

the- w <t« nocks, tiucot jcvl bsj 

(c -her blicx cr 4*1 jy tv jui) Uu ofcia„ 
Up nearly to two ti p of «Le vx»s end the 
smart 1 tile turned 1 fve tut a verj fa3 -«r*d 
vuwf* of Ure k rtb « Uwc tv- to tron e. 

Tb* 4. F* rjiic u 1 Unix tie. *.*1 w»e 

ay f a;4rl bcJnti (txmd her neck 
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perhaps a stnng of little pale pink corals. 
She would hive a gold hjngle, or perhaps 
two on her arms and a bow on her hair of 
cither black or pale blue silk nl bon. 

We must chouse a wax doll with a pale 
complexion and dark hair In France it is 
the custom to allow the children to stay up 
late at night often till the parents go to bed 
so that uc shall harvll) ever find a child wLo 
has pretty rosy cheek*. 

GRETCHEN— THE LITTLE GERMAN 
DOLL 

N ow w e w ill take a peep into Germany to 
uy to find out ulut tile little peasant 
children who live there are wearing we hall 
have to go right out into the 
country to find a costume that 
differs from our own for if we 
sought out the huh {.iris i«d 
bovs of Ucrhn and the other 
big (. trman towns wc slwuld 
find tln.ni dressed very much 
like London children. Never 
t be Jess the peasant (lass 
” differs from ours becau e it 

lias a definite costume which tl wears Loth 
on work and I todays. 

The most stnkir g feiture k the C ranme 
bonnet mth its straight front qu te saff 
and plain, and lull pouched back. Look at 
Gretchens picture and )ou w 1 1 see it. It 
would all be mado of cotton stuff but of two 
colours . the back part m white, and die ft tl 
part which goes round the hod pale bee 
edged with a tiny frill of w h te 
When we dress our doll wc must part her 
hair and p>.ut it mi > two j igtaili, lister cd at 
He eiwb with srndl bow* 4 red ntbon 
Therefore in chixning our doll we must see 
that the has long, fair hair almost yellow in 
colour She should have a piunip hu ti 
ti-nrc sji 1 a good, health) cokiur 
flic scat white lawn iloioe u cut rather 
low in tl c neck- It is lull and poucbe* Ju. t 
a little over die t ip of the corselet U t wf Kh 
Gretchm wears. Tlei « male i.4 W-jtjc 
vdvek and w a stra >.bt lucid in shape sup- 
| Hit ed by tw > tumli t» uig rtg l Ov»r pic 
* « uldcr It a laced o i Ixl nd 
The sort i» of el th if ci-ttun, und d i*c 
l luc is a 'avour'c colour Makt it fu 1 wod 
gather it i tto a jv*m Land. It t put oi» «Lrr 
die Mouse nod the CJK cl. « a Urft 

of * it thv L f U ready i vrr the k»t 1 aw*. 

The a|«on ha* no lib but qui e tu»t * te* 
f rim b) Lavmj; ran j’oeket'*— o.a os<atS 
vde It i* mads! of wh to mae n inj. nl 
wi h a Iql ai Kie 1 (tins Von '-tflW 
tl to 1 yi>ri a luc liny way or*/ «p the 
s**Xoftb' a;*oo 

The si-iv-ng* are whs e od lia^s 
< brr fi'vtwn m (^ck w h •< w Ixs-t acd 

cf 4 via cun fsa-u!*r lv.j< TV *1 t s* 

are atw L f vUx I W * vn*w t«o a b*a>t 
wti^h I1«(xsy*d S»l rirf a 
lie % rw.TC r» ( isulm. and * to- ~i.»J 
v»e 1 kt be* L< U» > rt lnyra « Jm 
iLtt «-*c W» t-s-cci a- k *i»3 !>ft Je ^ 






'*HA- 



— — -——THINGS TO MAKE 

f GSE rA -THE LIT TLE SWEDISH DOLL 

T m f t& ? c , w f ‘fo going to see how a little 
-Wdididoll should be dossed Drst of 
I ai! ’ " e ,mul { ' !lovv that the climate of Sweden 

H, n U | U \t cok H r ,Iu » ours 
hvj\,” Ij they do have warm 
weather in tile summer-time, 

" e d °’ 11 ls "‘‘Orally 

f c 1 ?' 1 nlldl( \ m the 
tinier, ho that explains why 



theyw^rsucht^rSa 

warn, clothes. The girls S 
-nd fond of fme need!*?’ \ Crj “ ldu stnous, 


and THINGS v To . + JZ . 

'vhtte lines, which may be suggested hv ' ^ 

of the dod? rUn tVCniy throu I^ the surface 

ItTs h da P rt C h1n is the ? ost f *iscinati«g detail 
d ? rIv Wue or red at the back* w'th •% 

men tecfwut h f ° rmin “ th( r pouch' part, orna- 
mented w ith pieces of the red cloth cut out 

in shapes sewn on wuh white thread • the 


< !u’h . wuh'ci;^^" ““V, u,clr children’s 

wor « <1 j t ,r her 'l l ' ’ C ‘'gather to 

cml ro.-h is urt 1 h'^ut fuMv uh ' Ul tjic 
nuK Aii, U|J lU ) hi r own Christian 

*» •• J« r, Hid thl unt w ri u — «<m sewn 
“*«* |H lwrg.il !ncmli h iov, "*>' sou ^nir 

thw c t 1 ‘f c j c f l lt 'anations of 

f coaii tr> of Swjitu Th, Kl, | £ ,),,r , ls 01 

sf *U. ' J Grut— pronounced just 


TV, u. c cuge ot tne red shapes 

flowem C ?and S l^lc atln, K Vit - h , > eIIow " a «d blue 
n sh me father i S embr g lde <-ed on it. It is 
niore ™™ ke i 0lll l Puntan bonnets, hut 

sxas,s showinff ^ teir 

cniroidSy dl j5st P nonJ- C h* V6ry , f ° ,,d o[ - 
on this one costume h ° W much U,ulBto 

b»cuv,r l s,r S ocS; e ':ii ,o '' s ”« ” d ' 



- jUll 

jbA ;>• -de ‘mViiie „ V j“ ’’ c ‘ r J- a white 
•fu/a* miA'-and <’ , Vthcrcd Into a 

•’ >dirr -a fr, v , * ' cs h lintm-id 


, u u?f in fr,) t . j ,, | miwi 

W H«r. ■■ ^ ^ 

*• W‘i.J bLidt ins , *\ piece of r^d 

i’h «• » lty or } Jf T ( ’ u ,l cnlicr with 
-'•"C if , S j s . . .p , ' ’ d . hoe the right 

U * 1 l >c kind known i^’r'i •?. k,,Kl 
>1 nm iluap. ' * wu * •*■ u 



"* v 1 « <u-.tfe ui i;.,l 
.,** c, V' i! * ' !lid h-re 

‘ • ; trv*. /.iT" 11 

"*! a’E a .* i, - i * ' s 

dct,; 4{ ;^i f r* uJ 

u 1 1 

■ S'*.’, 5 


FILOM ENA THE^ LITTLE ITALIAN 

J* dassts'oi people* Yi?s t as t?i c- 5° 11 rse ' nlan >' 

b "‘ -o 

c uss that we shall be able to 

costnm ly ^P l1 or d 'stm cme 
mu, ? 1 1 ile , tou n Folk dress 

we im SU ' cdo "I he dress 
we can see m the picture is 
;;iicth, at would be w P o?nl>Va- 
t Ue fisher girl Her name is 

bnv? e ,S ut ii wast ‘ r y <0 
<-> es and an olive ' wt ! d,irk '' r a,ld 

we have to rtpresm t ^htT P e V° , l '’ bec "‘ Us< '‘ 
many hours of l.,»r *• c ,S ,ri wlio spend* 

bright sunshiny ^ So'?)? ,n t,le ,°l>cn air and 
skm, and ' " " ttv n“, k ? lu,it have a hiowa 
Todcscral tl?,.^ , COlOUr,n ber cfieek., 
top with the 1 1 ui ,ir? < ' r ‘' w , e .w’h ’’tart at the 
s<iu.,re c i , ; r " ',' vlllcl1 « made of a 
colour. We«.ll rfJS? ,tc °r an Y k’ay. light 

•ind blue border, ft should h 'Vh"i or,ln « c 
wise, and placed 1 ?' i bc , fo! , d , cci corner- 
corm rs winch come mi,’ o u ? d Ulti| 1,10 two 
tii** b,ii and the b i a k',"t,v down at 

m Inlf—h.ut nii - tU ,° — wbuli.uotoldid 

-me thu. ft', wk * , 1 beside pieces 

-id a r .d;i^ , r t ^ ! c»ra! earrings, 

Whitetwif made of fi, M - 

at the iu» k mto ,t n rr "i' 1 ' y I ' tni1 ifatllircd 

‘i'ffOAMtj if. 'I he si . „ r t'.m-iu d With a 

matin., 1, inmm^f ft ih« !!’ ta, ° V f , !|V - - mm, 

<lt ; , t( „ h ; *1- lit m With a Couple 

’ l V u| d U m ,<!/ h )U Mil 1 be sK«t 

. b.r luiJt i-'f"; *. 

Ui.c- ,ijj Itah ...V, v 'bafi ui) ijuite a 
■m oi £»kik t i-U < ‘ 'Inf', an, 
t U . A V v ‘ * ,a / ‘‘'im io/ulwr 
\V c .t w ‘ , iml 1 . 1 si- 
dd at ihem to«iuf 

f * S’,4fi (be. l . ..i , f 


1'tii n I 1„. 

u ’i m an;,,. 

' ■ ‘1. m-.se ! !,<{' 


S> f v. s;„r ,, .1, ’ “ ’ s m-wtl tho <1 
h >.% %> if t! ‘J' ■* l? b bm-n of «, u -t M , , 
bwb *tlU,sa» ijc tc-ina, 

-i . t.. 


J’ * ! ,“«k n-h'W' 
„ , f , *.v V v M '- !r 


•* 1,1 si. 


cdf, 


s ,.ii 








DOLLS OF MANY - NATION; 

DOLORES— THE LITTLE SPANISH ihfc edge smootV 
» DOLL nail file. So we 

Cpun 19 very often called Sunny Spain l0 S^mesthc 
because the climate « warm bright, and ^S 1 ^ ^pe 


NY NATIONS 

the edge smoothed v,uh sand paper or a V f» 
nail file. So we shall not find it a hard task | 
to make a back-comb to fit our doll I 

Sometimes the Spanish girls wear i hce I 


7u< t . ™ ccu ™ ale ‘swarm onj yir, ^ ^ to ih ± , uir ~ t | tis ls ra | «! a 

lull olstinshuie People »ho bn »ta |,Ui nr, chanum* ,n ked 

, Jr C ,„ b Z f » no, usually Tom <"”11* 


i i dress with a bodice and 


phees sexually wear greys a }lat and * alwa>s „ om at B buUfiffat 

rw\r™« fi,S fc? oS ““ "* " «n«rta'»»on> m S|>»n. 

/ jSrf'lKS MSNA-THE LITTLE HUNGARIAN 

represent a dark girl upright and of graceful DOLL 

carnage Hie women of Spain are noted for a s tn n)ost other European countries so m 

their beaut) and have dark fiaslungejes so Austria and Hunearv~it « onlv the 


must tty to find a doll to fit these require- who still keep to their national dress. 


merits. She must have plenty of dark hair 
is It has to lie done up 
This costume is one wmch would be worn 


thirteen to fifteen years old. At other times 
the girls dress scry much is vve do The 
most noticeable feature is the shawl whi h is 
always brightly coloured and has all round it 



In Hungary they wear a cos 
tunic like tli it of tiie little girl 
in the picture It is very j 
charming indeed and belongs 
to the part of Hungary called \ 
Croatia \\ e u ill call our dt 1 


niosv noytxauK irauire is roe snaw i wu> a » ft A patvns She will Vu.ee a happy 

always brightly coloural and has all round lit '^T hide round face with a healthy 
a deep fringe knotted at Uie cd„e and made colour brown hair and laughing eves. 

°f fine black silk, Her cap or bonnet winch we will describe 


>i£, mUS l? c S a , s ^ uit ? ' «* “ U \ first, » one ol the prettiest head-dresses I 

brightly coloured and patterned. For UIWRma ble It is rn.de of hand woven 


green (lower, ontt or a pins ground with a t roidered very beautifully in the tinghc-st 
w S*M P Si ter c ,n .5 ur ? ,e M f P"n , f ,naU, M r<d and Violet silk tt 1 possible td 

w a 2® J* W , ? nc U , S,U * f V nEC ,v ' llU l The dupe of the cip Is very pimple 


round the edge and the shawl is made, tt c forms only two straight pieces cl material 
must fold our sliau I from corner to comer ...ji 


jy. --v- -r.-"- — _ vitc vmuiimni) on the lrock and bonnet, 

and put it round the doll s shoulders, as „f which we give a design on this page, must 
shown in the picture crossed in front with the be copied a* accurately a* possible t*aa e 
end loosely tied behind. Notice at the ltujt very important fetture of the costume 


5° Si - s ' £C ,°*V*‘ e hv jJ 'No that geranium-coloured red— a deep bngftf.Car!ct ’ 
,““£*£ ,,h and a very puiktsh red. TVreare not colou-s j 
The Lire throat should be decorated with which ue should put together but they are 
t VmJi * , extremely becoming to the wearer The ! 

iA h at k l( b d“h!5t ,W dj,1 ‘ pans ,n °* c K»'*° 6” 1 *» i 


t tiie hem and short enough to 


show the ankles. The fnli dioiiU & put on “lk toed'tsTnck tr!d Inibb ' 


n ii{p* * j* flcats, ns shown in the picture. gn^ad a filled m with red 


TTic stockings are while the shoes black nutcnal shows between the pailem. 


ht Id on b) the pretty little crow garunng \uwui use theuesgnor 
wtwch can lie made of narrow b ack s tk or piKC anJ , „ „ ice fv r 

vetvetnhboa Ji-t an end of ibr ribbon to cadi ,,,, f c , Q . , ,v- 
wde of a Shoe tiring tl,e nbl-m round cross ^ J 
It m front, and tie as shown in the j icture m b * -»tra 
The cotton apron is »tii|«cd ui several J /Vv«n'r=£* / -'^ {») 
co I Mirv—it nwglrt be tine green and red. or * .->81 

fnthjns a junk one with -nauve so-pes J 




d wsev! h>i.h op on lr>p, aral should h^ve a j f f^ss 3 ) 

very tad comb » uA in Ixhjid, winch slnncs 

faun tiie trout A row* of deej rot or bright c rL A VH'I >> 1 Ua ' 

| ink u?i I be Stuck la un the k It s* Je S 

It wiU be loipo^-il V |ir si n — _ VASST-L! -Z. — 

j.tt • Luk-cwi b n a sue ottdxdcd \* Tt» jMitM* i« tfc.iav.L.-Aa/ 

vt is a \ry r.1 Tvi^ry it a'.utt f the covlatre 

litre is a mgge->ia.rj. U( an tUM-nary L*ck j age wi, where the Wnrv a * « 

«J1 baiut an |£K*» w t -p and fine U Sh— the f *.k t>» a * rut the lrt*t «nd« DM tb 


«=F 




TO MAKE 


“ fokf -“ ti, . Cun ° US r P nrt of Ule cap is the 
. T . The Part from x to d is doubled 
bach, bringing: the embroidered half of the 
front to meet the back of the bonnet and 
uding the plain half of the front altogether 
The lace at the edge is of woven brown 
t lr f a ^’ of a m °re or less unbleached colour 
and it is put on just slightly full ° Ur ’ 

S?ate2SM-*-i£«: 

“ d "" sk,t! 

ATtSft-jffftJtagy- 

Imed with red silk, 
in The edging is a 
stup of white cloth 
“pinked” out to 
form a border, and 
put on m between 
the lining and stuff, 
so that it stands out 
all round the edge 
of the coat It only 
differs from the 
ordinary pinking 
which we have on 

our lamp-shades in 

the little hole m 
rows of very tiny 


front 



AND THINGS TO DO— 

?imf ™- 1S •*¥ lVed , r;> a coat made on the-- ® 
same principle as the costume. It has a full 

SSfflS* 0 ,. plain top The coat-skirt is 
snorter than the dress-skirt, and the coat- 
sleeyes are short, coming to the elbow, and 

winch h‘ ! \, a narr<w fri11 oi *e material,'. 
;£&<&!!* " ,jy * ‘ 1 a dark b,, '° « r d " t 

is nlen I il 1 !5 C0 » at re Sll - e w . ears an a P ron There 
eithlrm ,[ S U ^ In , the J P ron . but tt is all 
uo nnch f S m do f eIy that 11 d oes not cover 

nP.de of ? f . he fr0nt of her dress ft is* 

b e nfn " e C i 0tt0n w,th 3 wide border of 
Uiue or patterned material 

The head-dress is very simple mst a 

Sntw T rC(1 handkerchief or square of 
cotton tolded round the head. ‘ 

AHWEAH— THE LITTLE ESKIMO DOLL 
W E ail k "° w where the Eskimo people live 
»t is alwaSV^^LJ'lt^f/.! 1 ..?. 016 - where 


The bonnet pattern 

b“LK" s ,ta d m , J3™r s f 

“ d % »“S l io ' e Stt 

dress m thick material t e s’i4°. S ,e f "i 1 , 11 n °t 
hangs in flutes all round n « ’\ fu11 - a ud 
inches off the ground m hJLu cut , several 

her bare feet and ankles ength > an d shows 

rjd, 

pattern ” The lntle ca '* the “ pme 

skirt (they are sewn together at the J °‘ ns \ the 
a Plain, tight-fitting affa, S h Wa , !st ) is 
coming to the wrist where ml c S siee ves 
small, plain cuff ’ It fast ?, n w,th a 

it is fastened in front with* 1 ;? fewr^buttons^ 



It IS alwnv*: ~ r*T * ,W *. M * wuute 

a\s cold, and the winters are long 

and dark It will not take us 
long to guess, when we think 
ot tins, how these people are 
dressed Of course they are 
wrapped up in fur, because 
there is nothing else m the 
world which keeps one so 
H and cos y as fur does, 
u’ A\\ Ihe people are very strong* 

decidedlv r, ? t l 1L ‘ r P lu mp. They are 

hands incl f! , m £, , ’ ltllre - anc f have small 
swarthy— bv fliol Thelr complexions are 
the skin n, we mean, of course, that 
have bro-u! 1 ye °" 1S 1 brown— and they 
a way that rpmin^' with eyes that slant m 
The mn« re f nds one 0 the Japanese 
costume ?s IS part about the Eskimo 
dressed alfkc h « he men and women are 
and gaiters ’ b Thi Wea , rm ? trousers, boots, 

sometimes the t a ' 6 ony difference is that 
sumeumes the lady wears a few beads 

in themselves are quite plain 

white skin !™„ e , on *y ornamentation . is a. 

A pointed nZJ Ut ? r the n,,ddle of the front 
tail P or head P of the V Ur ' e , ,th er cut from the 
little tab or fin.ci e . an * m ^» niakes a sort of, 
of the coat -tP at t il e bottom of the front . 
match thefre„t T p 1 1 e ece CUffS ^ whlte ’ t0 °- to 

commg^oselyround^th 1 ’ /‘ght-fittmg one, 

name is Ahweali ™'I D m l c he P lc ture, whose 
to keep the cold fyl? ars ,’, of course, trousers 
stuffed inside the /I 01 ? her le Ss They are 
of leather u ith 1 ^J 0 ^' boots ‘ which are made 
wet out ’Tlie rrW, stout soles to keep the 
have a thumP.-nP eS are ? { leat her, too, and 
gloves Piece only, like a baby’s 

straight'^f’pj'a^J 1 IS . Jet bIack and very 

^.t K 'long P, |^th nt0 Tn?h ta ; IS 35 S0 °” 

hangs in little a*--? 1 ?.,. * n the front it just 
head, and is decfd S n P ieces over die fore- 
The Eskimo boy h^\ , „ rr f Eu!ar ln jength 
straight hne irmcf l ls . lla ' r cut off m a 

distance above C his S eveh f ° re % ad ’ a s!lort 

grows long i Us t ^brows, but the back 
Just as his sister’s does 




-DOLLS OF MANY NATIONS— 



LITTLE DUTCH DOLLS— PIETER AND 

WILHELttINA 

Defore we begin to dress these dolls wo 
u must look at the picture very clo ely 
\\ o will begin with the boy doll This cos- 
tume is very easy to make 
because it is a very simple 
one built loose and comfort 
able as well as wnrra We 
shall see that lie Ins ex 
rJ''ireniely baggy trou ers reach 
mg to the ankles These 
should be made of dark blue 
" cloth and cut very full indeed. 
His coat is of dark grey doth buttoned up 
to the neck Underneath is a red striped 
waistcoat the collar of which can be seen 
just peeping above the coat At die waist 
are worn two silver buttuus always as big 
as can possibly be afforded Sometimes 
they arc like small saucers and stretch right 
across the body hot mo t little boys can 
only get them the size of a half crown 
At the throat the red waistcoat is fastened 
with two gold« loured buttons, and the 
buttons which fasten die coat are of s Ivtr 
The buttons c f a Dutch boy are his Jewellery 
and a very important Hung watlt lime 

l letcr’s hat is a (tit or cloth one. round lit 
shape and fairly tall bu! with no brim This 
mu t be made to f t hra head. Cut a small 
circle of doth for the crown and to this Join 
a straight piece— that is a strip or /oitf as tht 
arete ts n«W Own make the join as 
invisible as possible and the cap is complete. 
These hats are like a llumble in shape 
tapering a little towards the tojv, 

The wooden shoes— sabots they call them 
—can be made out ol dun cardboard or 
canvas glued toother if we cannot hiul a 
pair ol real wooden doll s sabots They are 
often to lie found for sale in toy-shops how 
ever and are ijuile cheap. 

I icier must ol course, be a l»y doll with 
short straight haTr lit is fau - and has a 
h althy fiesh air complexion. 

The little Dutch girl s cup 1* made of whim 
lace or embroidered tmi'Jut It fits tr.hily 
to the head and has wide wde-picccs. which 
tuin Iwck from the face and form tl (is or 
wings These caps aie stiffly starched to 
male tl c wings stand out so v c mu i nuke 
oura of Mid muslin. If we use lace wo shall 
has e to insert a fine w ire jt the edge 
The bodice Is tight bitm* with oboir 
xlccv'ce The squire vest in front hat an 
Inner dietiinctte of white nn 1 is borders J 
with a ba.nl of flam or ilitbreiilly coloured 
in tv 1 from Uv.it of the t xla-e ttx f uhxfi 
Is a (iit med cotton, kound her thi ~ut the 
l>u ch girl wears a 1 an .some neck -ire of 
corals several row* held trgciher la front 
by* 1-rgegnl JrU» x 

\Vh le in Li gUod live won-eii <nr t»» lock 
slim the Dutch lady to lx realty well urr-wd 
mu t l»s *i log as j* ha, 14c. S»x rr-ust 
tty to oi-t«car < wte L t, anJ the mote »<vvWa 

r vtiCut* she wears sN* fxtterl It U Use 
vtnrto In Hi *bnd to 1 a» e a kj <4 pt k\*» s. 
The «-ircv «vSy cvar.c v> v.« a vkx and vlr- 
, peKwawts are cut U*» vatvo- Jert^ib so that 


when she walks the Dutch girl swings he. 
skirts to and fro and the petticoats can 
be seen The richer the lady the more 
petticoats she wears Therefore we must 
make our doll plenty of thick petticoats snd 
a dark cloth skirt 'lake them all very full 
gathered in all round (he » ust. 

The apron which should be w hite or blue 
his a piece of check material at the tv p 
\\ e can see how this is done in the picture 
Notice that there is no bib as we have and 
that the fastening is a plain bind, very narrow 
buttoning it the back The saliots are the 
same as the boy s and an Englt )i d >11, eitlier 
dark or fair will do to ref result Wiihclmma 
lie h>uld remember that there are very 
many different kinds and colours of costum 's 
in ffolLind some of course much more 
elaborate than these, but they ill bear a 
family likeness to the Dutch costumes 
described here 

The Dutch people wear perhaps the 
quaintest and prettiest costumes of any 


THE LITTLE RUSSIAN DOLL 
is such a large country dot in 


IVAN 

R different parts of u the climate \ trie, 
from juite liot to quite cold. On the 
whole however tttsconsi Jercd 
a col J country and in St, I cters 
burg lliecipital they have very 
«v ere w inters tht y arc so cold 
that the nver freezes over until 
the ice is strong enough to bear 
the weight rf horses and carta, 
jxoile bring rut tlvcir 



sleighs anJ carts specially fitted 
wall flat | icces of steel like 


. hkc 

huge skates instead of w heels. Thus* gild? 
all ng the ice road made by the frozen nvrr 
g luig along at a tremendous f.(s.cvL 
It is easy to understand that penile reed 
wry warm dollies for Uicse u.e joutm-js in 
fact even ore wlio can possibly afford it 
wears furs 

Not only is the hair of the fur w arm but 
the leather from which it grow s also k cm 
out the col J Ard so we are gC40„ to dress 
hnle Ivan m fur 

\\c must get a lit I la My dell with 
hiir intact just hkcatmle L.%1 sh loy in 
hair and complexion f-irst »<f oil tx WdJ 
wvar a navy Mae sa l>r suit, hke what our 
have l ut be will wear top-boot* *i\h it 
\\o slkul be at e to male toexsoulrfa 

P e cc " 'i J* 1 LJJ «* Nome flu 

shape of them. 

Next we come to the overcreit whirl, t. 

“■« “» “ - tu . ,«J.J J 

widi fur ire (aslr-juz-rv ir C *« i, i 

Jin T S«S 

Oio Mt> cap. ro-.- j . t , 

to tlx V id, and H cut# t / ?n/T» 
ro.) j iivt ce. n * « ni to n ^ich ifco 

w-iV’jt ** Mcoci; hi* 


&V 


da • 



TO MAKE AND THINGS TO 
LOTUS Rr.nsQrvvi tot- t « 



LOTUS BLOSSOM — THE LITTLE 
JAPANESE DOLL 

T«E costume worn by the little Japanese mrl 

T1 't ° ne 0 t !e most beautiful m the world 
The Japanese .are great artists, they me 

ohiertT^ I J lalvln " exquisite 
objects out of simple, cheap 

material They excel in this 

idea 

tL° Ut * n their garments 

Colour V°u’ 3 great loVe of 
colour, and, by some instinct 

t0 know ho ' v t0 blend 

way ’ So that we shaH % T S u wonderfu l 

well arranged urb very beautiful and 

tbcy Jve^he ch&°fl ately f ° nd of a ° we ™ , 
dress them in matenaHvl'thn"* 111163 ’ and a!so 

It, is qmte east m h T flowersu P° I11 t 

cotton atany lai^ednne^le 1331 ! 636 pnnted 
must be sure thrn » r y ware house We 
English nmtation oMheJ 631, and not aa 
difference. The price um k gl i eat deal of 

shilling a yard P 1 be less than a 

tobuya P jVpn,iese S doll \ Ve s hall b e able 
black l,a.r P dolI » ' v,th a *mond eyes and 

very mudHiuf ow <wfc S I<? Very Slm ple~ 
the sleeves are different S Th"i\? WnS | thou S h 
straight in shape, and haie df® long and 
m the end which luL’i d eep pockets 
owner keeps all sorts of ,^ The llttle 

beside her handkerchief * thlngs 1,1 here 

P?K„™SlS^ h r bou ght a 
Pmk, purple, and grey traduffe °‘ ,lo ' vers ' 

a i;ns d ""| $ ® rS* Md 

deeper .hid, tl, an the lioTltf ’ 1 k_ l ( a :;l, h !l, 'y 

wide in front, folded it,i,_i s , lol ild be very 
«wg up and unodier fefe " ,th or ‘c loop 
through a crossway pace 0 doivn - threaded 
Loms lilos,om . 


CHANDI— THE LITTLe INDIAN- DOLL „ 

I N l,°!!L COlleCt i 0n of dolls we must certainly 
the nm ™ “ “> l? ^P^ent India.' Among j 
the natives of that country we should find a f 

treat many different kinds' of J 

■r*crfiitv»£k j it 




,l;„e s .;-» »' the bottom. 

generally tal.es ibout hi 1 fas hicnable girf 
mid oittn longer i °, h0I,rs - ne ver less 

[ore,, that Uie hai’r-dr, «,?, l . Surpr,sJ, >" 


great uiuaem Kiuos or 

costume The class distinctions 
are very great,' and the costumes 
ol each class vary more or less 
. our picture we see a nurse- 
girl, or ayah, as she is called 
Her name is Chandi We see 
would not 1 ' l be has bare feet. She 
wou d hii t Sh ? es 111 tll e house — that 
S T," r C ?,? S f L dered Yery rude t0 her mis- 
num l,f t i il ,. b ?, Same way that an English- 
shoes hefri S la f b - ere ’ an Indian removes his 
I reft rife ™, 1 ? a house When in the 
heelie« S h nd ‘ r '! ould , wear r a Pair-of.loose, 
turn-un tr,P? pe !f’ ni , adu 01 goat-hide, with 
up j° es and n o fastening 

matenal^ IS i made of woven . cotton ■ 
The hnd,r y °t\ lsh ln t,nt and soft u texture 
outLde d thi 1S t ‘i 6 <l t j nic In sl,ape J it hangs 
inches below (feSh^ three ° rJ ° Ur 
’I p!ain in shape, buttoning up m front 
but,ons ' "* 

UD °" } b f,fe at eac h side the bodice is. cut 

material s ,™ y \ a , nd a ‘ sma11 p,ece of the 
fu ler Thtc’ S f ted t0 .make the garment 
th" arm 1 he sleeves are plain and fit tightly to 

of scrnlet rS °" Iy to ‘he elbow A piping 
and the hntto° n e ^ g u S the neck, the sleeve, 
woman , ™ ° th , e bodice - The Indian 

her cos 1 1 1 m xce , edin gly fond of. decorating 
The fl ? WUh a piplng of bright colour. 

It is’ cut % °l the same material 

with a ptp vh U and Plated into the waist 
enough t S o showThe'afe’ 11 '* CUt sh ° r£ ; 
strm £b f , CQS tnme is composed of a* 

scarlet' Th f 'n b ° rdere , d Wlth a band of. 
figure and oiiro t ls , dra ped round - the 
a cloak and hat t l< T bead ’ taking the place of 
must start bv arran £e the drapery we 

m front • then „?i' ng one end m at the waist 

end over deleft h ,f 

piece of jewelled sh ? walks A similar 
as old-fasiuoned'hm a ? ps ber neck— fastened 
and a sn m l ® 1 ® were, with a lunge 
Her nc"i i i;‘ rf ? P P c ? s " e 1 S' d '-s of the c.rcft- 
make, ft cofLsts J nf Ve ery . IS ciuit '- easy to 
made of clav or m,,?/ V ? r> , ,ar Ke ear-rings, 
had stuck mto it d -l wllIcl V vv, ule soft,- has 
coloured beads i.,oi a number or brightly 
°f either circles’ L 1“ * composed 


;. U1U mien longer , , t IS not -a - ever Ess, coloured bead- i - . a number of brightly 
Oie, that tile hair-drcssm ^ riSi,1 g, there- of eatlier cirrlr ~ aid in a pattern composed 
^ttortwoorthmed^'E lb exp «ted to car-in ^gs a e'o\^±, 15101 ' d shapes these 
Agrcat van tty 0 f Tomb, „ . by a cluuu wh,fh J a ' y 'h^.d^y are supported 

P-cidy of pomade, to fnrm .f* 1! scd, and r-i, , , , ch goes right round the ear 
^7 U kn, n us finally U \ b 'Ur m! o IS Cb fe a hair is black and very shh.y ind 
gwt docs not nc.iT a h Japanese ,i„cP h„.,u l ., u Z llt - It is narted in fr/\nt 


V ’ 

tlv 


“ d(H - s not uc.ir ,'i hat’ui tiim • Japanese 
* I >3 P'-r sunakadef We cif, tr ^ t ~ she 
Mta /or » W at ftoyfeo^ 


— quite straight r, - v ...» 

and brushed down tit ■ , parted m tront 
listened, without h ui >e - ,md die cars ', to be l 
{ he nape of thi nlclf UW H “ J ‘'ght knob at | 
{ Icep brown all ovrrT" i i Her complexion Is | • 
n ail over and her eyes are,«LtrL. b 
jo 


WHAT TO DO IN TROUBLE 

DUST OK GRIT IN THE EVE tear the ligaments of the joints tit that part ol 
t or dust gets into the foot. A sprained in Lie ma> disaf le ns f r 
at hand to take it nionihs and it is unwise to try U walk with it 
before it is compieleb cured 
Hot fomentations should he applied to cure 
strain or sprain — that is we lav on the part 


out for us there are several things tvi 

If we feel that the speck a moving about we 

can first try shutting the eje a minute — - — — . - - 

Violent blowing of the nose will sometimes doth dipped in water as hot as we cm stand 
bring the speck out so w ill tears \\ e might then w e applv a cold w ater compress cov ered 

with oil-silk and bandaged uitii gauze m the 

iroper way and rest it 

WHEN A BONE IS BROKEN 
If the bone of a limb be br ken the limb is 
powerless Should tins happen to the kg 
vve must not try to move it tut wait ull some 
one comes to lift us on to a strcti h r si utter 
door In doing this a ru b or sheet should 


fake hold of (he upper lid with the thumb and 
forefinger and work it gently over the eye 
towards the nose. If the speck gets fixed on 
the surface of the cjeball we can dislodge it 
in this way or by passing a moistened tine 
camel hairbrush or the corner ol a liandker 
chief over the surface of lhe eye, using a 
looking glass of course Bathing the ev e 

with cold water and opening it in cold water Z , „ ,n ? oln> V 0,1 V "fr °, r M,cel _f,V u,u 
mil tike down the iXSuton so mil « bo cajolully psswd under Uio lop nod they. 
Cold water eoinnrcse II a sperk Iron, n •*»ed and lojored on 10 't The injured Mm b 
agar or a piece ol hot ash emits die e,e, s "’> be hghd, tied to a suck or umbrella 
dn,p Ol Olive or castor oil mil case the fvJn “b.th may be at band to g.s, ,t sappott and 


drop ... 

It Is bad to rub the cj > 

SOMETHING IN THE EAR 


f revent the broken txme | icrcing the skin, 
Vhen the arm is broken a sling shoul I U* 
made for it out of a large pocket handkerchief 


TV hen bv accident an insect flies into our ear \y c can feci along the* broken bone and keen 
vve should ir> to coax it out by turning the ihe tw o edges a* near as po. table It ecthcr 

e-ar Inu arils n hn.Sl llteltC So if a hf.lfl or .7 _ 


ear towards a bright light So if a bead 
liard substance gets tn we nsk. destroying tlx: 
drum b> poking tlie bead igawst it “ 


BITES AND STINGS 
i unhealthy cat dog or any other 


pour w -iter in to try to wash a |>ea or other tninwl bites us its saliva mav {to son our 
teed out we might simply nuke it swell in blood cspepally if the hue is taken on a part 
the ear The proper thing to do is to hold unprotected ly clothing If the finder it 
the ear downwards and gently pall at the bitten we must at once bind it tightly lusher 
l.*l>e II tlut fails wo must gtt someone to up towards the bind then suck the l it*. 


and p t out tlie saliva. As soon as we can 
get wamt water we wa h the wound if it 
i i. v" w vt , - L W „ „ t S', r , ™ k . “ T ‘ bleeds, all the better Then we get it cauter 
c„\.I .act UP chc no* ™.f, > turutltmtari “JSSS™ JSLjKf dl fl hS 


syringe the ear or go to a donor 
TO STOP THE NOSE BLEEDING 


proper cauterising was impossible Th bite- 
of insecu are re icve I bv ij ptyir„ I«,ui I 


lk«^rt«“sSS3.SiS53; J~«~bUut ! .,.h*f.mp'-ufm;i,«'u.J 


The CuJUr should be loosened. Uic Hindi 
lid J above the head fresh air breathed and a 
hut'M !tcr liottlc apt lied to the feet. 

HOtt TO TREAT BRUISES „ 

\ blow or a tumble may cause a J*a nfijl h 5 e0 ' mil tear r| 
«jd uns ghtly bruise which hurts much at the skui m the direction the the m erUrcd 
time and turns turple black green* la. and * c * Uu ^ e MM J , J needle t 

vr’low due 10 bltcunvg underneath (he skin the opening. 

One remedy it to apply foncthiw cold, *uuepouu 
wbtvhtr »t b* we the Uavlc \*A a table ks.iir ’ 

<vM waier ban* Age. A bruised hnw 


THORNS IN THE FINGERS 
If we cannot miw the sp Tter or thorn wnb 
the thumb and fin s vr >f the b»r fund or 
with a pair ol twrrzert we omit get 4 fine 

" *’ pcnOe 

Then 
tOWaflK 

th*. Opening. squtxxing the finger loa»r f 'he 
e fuuu now and then, and also suciin fc 
draw out tl»e thorn. 

TAILING INTO U VTLH 


JkvuU be tested. Anuca and «aier-ooc BwetumNe Ir o « r.vcr lake 
i«v>oo»m»I ol amfca to a icacupful of water thuvg we c-n do K la t 

— arc s.KKbing wh-n the xk-n u unbroken wmil try to treat !<c u 
«Vn it is brmen. cakndwH is appuek but and scream ft» ay a. 


juvMt be tx<u*vjwuti a C ran fun ikcrCaKftn 
exv Hk t m Sv«nrtinvcs f> lung tridt 
very Ini w*tcr g*v« qjickest rcltd. 

STRAINS AND SPRAINS 
\\e**Mr»ltj thewreiw)icn«eove«‘mrh 
i<4 tiTxki-is or n U'cW-s. Ue “ip»iva the 
, a-V e ur " go over it »M »t 


Vs- 


» the 

----- up r**»t 
- water and Uni** 1 ? 
stin^ih. mot 

at least keep uor |Jrs</«'e \i 
od mnemfer that wa.cr ui fi=u,t tit 
if vre Ue ouiv ly ea o-r S* wvj iv t 

wuh tfv hand* wan and caT 1 rki f * 
fipeiilhowartra s^tk he«l <jai to u* w e 
Kueltuualii(*ls*g ms'xtfe ) t fa eir* 
irvetw 'uaiihrnuw*«tij 4 lefarr ut»vt 
to grip that rwoon rr>u«i t**e «>*vk 
cr waat, and di»g Ka ik*=*n 


t 5.0 




A LITTLE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
WHAT TO DO AT THE END OF MAY 


Tt may be that tomatoes are among the things 
A that we have set our hearts on gi owing For 
inexperienced young gardeners the best way 
to proceed is not to attempt to rear tiie 
plants lrotn seed, but to buy a few young 
plants— a shilling will probably buy more 
than we need— and they should be ready 
to plant in the open after a feu days’ harden 
ing off This process is very necessary, as 
they will have been grown under glass We 
will stand the pots a few days in the open, 
and protect them at night if the weather be 
unfavourable After that we must choose a 
warm, sunny position, and there is nothing 
better than the foot of a wall looking south 
The soil should have been well dug and a 
little stable manure put at the bottom of each 
hole, then a layer of soil above it The hole 
should be large enough to take the roots 
quite comfortably 

The usual plan nowadays is to grow only 
one stem, and even from this the side shoots 
must be pinched out The young plants for 
a time should be watered m the morning 
rather than the evening, but too much watei 
should not be given, or it may happen that 
we get luxuriant foliage and not so much 
b ossom as we desire All the same, the 
plants must never sutler for lack of water 
If the little gardens are full already, or there 
is no favourable position for the plants, good 
specimens may be grown in large pots, in 
boxes, or in lard-tubs 

Soot-water is excellent to use sometimes m 
turn with clear water and manure-water for 
our plants It may be helpful to know how 
to prepare it We want some large tub or 
other vessel, and we tie up our soot in a bag 
ot some coarse material Lay a thick stick 
across the top of the vessel, and with a bit of 
strong string suspend the bag so that it is 
below the surface of the water If the water 
is very deeply coloured we can add some 
clear water before using, for it must not be 
used too strong 

It is difficult to give the exact date when to 
transplant young greens from the seed-bed 
so we will say when they are about three 


inches high Perhaps we are hoping to grow 
them on the ground now occupied by the 
early potatoes. In that case there is some 
time to wait, for the potatoes are not yet 
ready to be lifted , but, rather than let the little 
broccoli and other greens be closely crowded 
together, we may prick them out a few 
inches apart on some small bit of spare space, 
and plant them again to the proper distance 
apart as the giound becomes vacant ' 

Do not let us forget what has already been 
said as to growing lettuces successfully — they 
must never lack moisture 
The summer is the time for show s and ex- 
hibitions, and if we want to exhibit we must 
piepare for it a long while beforehand by 
seeing that our vegetables have especial 
attention In arranging a dish, let us say, of 
potatoes it will not answer to pick one, two, 
or three very large specimens, and the rest 
very much smaller We ought to aim at a 
umlorm size, as far as possible — a good even 
lot — and this applies, ot course, to mostof the 
subjects Suppose we are arranging a basket 
of vegetables, then let us use plenty or 
parsley as a background , it helps to] make- 
the vegetables look inviting and tasteful. 

We may plant out the half-hardy annuals 
that we have been rearing in boxes, or may 
choose to buy at this season In fact, the 
last week in May is the time when we should 
fill all vacant places m the flower-beds with 
plants to make our garden bright and beautiful 
during summer. In some cold districts 
cannas, begonias, and dahlias that have been 
started under glass are generally not trusted 
to the open until the first week in June 
After everything is in place for the summer 
it is rather a good plan, if needed, to put a 
little clean, fresh gravel along our garden 
path, and to see that the edging, whatever it 
be — box, or stones, or tiles — is quite trim 
Now that the spring flowers are over it is 
a good thing to remember that, plants are, 
weakened if we let them ripen their seeds, so 
these should be cut off at an early stage 
We may sow the seeds of wallflower for 
next year at any time from now onwards 


A . N Sm^dI?JS « PICTL| RE PUZZLES ON PAGE 3282 

- - •- 

* ‘ be handle of the pump is on the left 
instead of on the right of the spout 
3 t he positions of the knife and fork in 
relation to the plate on the table, are reversed 
inm tn.’f' 0 SCISSOrs have no centre screw to 
J s Thi V°, P ‘T ‘father and act as a pivot 
5 The handle of this railway -cam age door 
is on the side next to the hinges 

d,LTnn fl 5 1S ^ a . Vlns gainst the wind, the 
direction of which is shown by the driving 
clouds and the bending trees in the distance** 

way ronnd r ‘ Sger ** rcvolver 13 the wrong 

8 -'I he rose is growing on a vine tendril > 
as j S shown by the shape of the leaves 


9 The football-player is playing the Rugby 
game with a round Association ball In Asso- 
ciation, the players are not allowed to handle 
the ball , the Rugby ball is of an oval, shape 
ro The sword which the warrior wears is 
buckled on to his ntrlit side, whence it would 
be difficult to draw’ it with his right hand 
n The train is running past its signal, 
which is set at danger , 

12 The horn of this 'motor-car is out of 
easy reach of the driver * 

13 The hour of four on most watches is 
indicated by the old sign Till , instead of IV 

14 Tins motor-van has no number at the 
rear, as required by the law of the land . 

?5 These two trains are running side by 
T.m SItle > lilou Sh there is only a double set of rails. - 

- SETT THING, TO MAKE AND T .U CS TO DO ARE OH PACE 3S . 
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HOW PLACES GET THEIR NAMES 


A great deal that , 
is very interesting 
is to be learnt from 
the names of places but as it would 
take far too much space to give all the 
interesting place names even in Luropc 
alone w e shall consider onlv the names 
of places within the British Isles. 

\\glesey comes from two old 
words angu/s e} meaning the island 
of the strait The word ey means 
island and is found in man} of our 
place names as Chelsea Putney 
, Orknev So Vnglcsey lias nothing to 
do with Angles, nor should it be sndt 
Ancles* a 

Berkeley where Edward II was 
murdered is called after the birch 
tree berk meaning birch 
Berkshire called B croc- scire in 
Alfreds time means forest si ire 
Beverlev in Yorkshire is realty 
Bcvcrlac the lake of beavers. 

Birhi < haji or more comet)} 
Be-omung ham appears in Domesday 
Book as Bummpeham It was after 
wards called llromwych ham vvluch 
still survives in West Bromwich and 
Brummagem. 

Bickikcilvm comes from tJ e \ng’o- 
Saxon f-tv, a kedi tree, because there 
used to be fine beech forests m thi 
count} 

CvunklD. c was onginall} cahed 
Cmi bon turn b} the Romans later 
uo t!ic batons cadet) it G-anta hr* 
or bud„e over tltc Crania was 

another name for the nver Cam Its 
modern cam Cam Usd c means of 
cf/urtc, the U d b e over the Cam 


the fort on the nver 
Tall the same word 
Taff *■» <-000 in the name Llandiff 
Chevstow is for Ccipstow a place 
of sale from the Anglo-Saxon (cap 
meaning cattle business or market 
It is also found in Cheaiwide Chip- 
stead Chipping Norton Chippenham 
and man} other names 

Cheshire means the Chester dure 
and Chester is the Vnglo-Saxon ctasier 
a camp from the Roman caslfa a 
camp The full name of Chester in 
Roman days was Dev ana Castra tlu. 
camp on the Dee 

Cori means swamp or marsh and 
is really the Irish word Corea U or , 
Core aig a swamp It u so called 
because it i» built on a group of j 
islands that were forme; 1} a swamp 
Cornwall t» derived from the same 
word as Wales Cornwall is short for 
Comwcvla land the land if the Com , 
Welsh The \nglo-bxvon called tho 
earlier inhabitants of Britain Welsh M 
that iv foreigners , 

Cluueriysd is lion Cv-mbna the. I 
land occupied by the Cymru TJioc , 
r*oj e were of lire same race tv the f 
Wchh and the on s mal name of Wales , 
was Cambria rr the Ian 1 of ifetyiml | 
Dorset was Dorweta ui \i^lo l 
baveii from tne word Jmr water * 
probalh icfcrnrg to an carls wtUo- * 
n cut of Britons bs tl e \ a <x J< « 
Dkoitw ten used to IvJ cadcd sol nae » 
or salt j. t u ’'s^ Its pi>e t uee . 
errars from try h or salt Leu'C sod |j 
•ir-V cu_aa.rg n„M prvt-aUy ; 



CHILD’S BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS- 
a ' . h e house where the droits nr r 


W — OF SCHOOL LESSONS 

j on ' the salt! wei^paid' 6 Thelime word R° ND0N f n m *P P robablht y> a. cor- - 
8 wych comes m Nantwich the town ^ f A L1 3 7 n- d un, the name given 
the Cheshire salt d.stnct " n m by t 1 lle Butons.to their settlement on 

Dublin is ti!o n ,, . rfie hanks of the Thames Th« 


the Cheshire salt distuct 

Dublin is the Irish Dubb-lmn 
meaning black pool ’ 

Durham is short for Dun-holme 
hill-island, which was softened by the 

Duresme, pronounced 

tej * 1 xa ™ P“i»m 


Zu V »-u uieir se 

the banks of the Thames. The name 

th« ^ a fort i , by T a P° o1 or lake r and is 
the same as the Lindum in Lincoln. 

i ANCHEsrER is the Saxon Maincestre, 
01 Manigceaster; the Romans called it 
Alancumum. 

Merthyr-Tydfil, in South Wales' is | 

[(^Fpcirin nr oc? tr , i - 1 f 


— — auu bu Decame Durham ^ 

5 , Edinburgh was originally Edwine- Merthyr-Tydfil, in ! 
burg, the town or bofougli oi. Edwin meaning “ the martyr 

King of Northumbria, who captured ??,, I ydfiI was we daughter of 
f the place about a d 617 The Gaelic « We sb cblcd > Brychan, who gave his 

i™™td h |ll Duned,n ' D “"™™e * • 

the New d 7 Ed n ? eanln g Ervin's So 

Jeally Etobufgr ‘ 0Wn - Dm ' d “’ » 

th^ L tt M0 f RGAN ^ands for Gwlad Morgan 

s? r G r "t “ « & »£ 

? ear green spot/’ OthS sTvlt lhe 

TLot 0 E«“ ds g SsTL a d T el “ s 


■‘-’Cvunan, wno gave Jus j 
name to the town and county of | 

nut C T’ /"x, sbe ls said ^ have been £ 

Shl °if de n h by P a 8 ans on the spot 
where Merthyr now stands. s f 

NomraBEMD used to mean just I 

WnmK 11 Sa ^ S) the land north- of The f 
™ be - , Now its meaning has been j 
nan-owed down to a single county - I 

if has - lost its first letter; | 

A U3ed t0be Snottingaham, the place- 1 
m a , es ’ because the town is* under-- 
m ned with caves cut out- of the soft 

in Si f The 0ld name stlU survives 
0™ °”’ a , distuct of Nottingham 

I who wa cf:T W T’, 0r cam P of Gloui thin n D r US j d lo be Oxenaford, and 
. Claudius ru ° f Roman Emperor J f : L?¥ aiford Most Ekely d means 
’ Glevum and °i Rornans called it think th^ ° Xen ’ tbou 8 h some people 
! caacd'l; S 2 J 2 Z-. % Sanons 

r head, and Broc a district. Pem- 

J Herudford U th a / thOUg 1 h s6me s'ay h‘7s Enl V 13 to Wales what Land’s 
say it Vs ' hn A ^ ^ ford > and otheis pt® Cornwall, is to England. * - 

j tO T Crossther r e tf ° rd ’ becaa ^ harts used * 

nver^hfshea^ 63 ^ T 6 fr ° m , ltS . 

Scrobbpsh B URy ls a corruption of j 
the woo'd yng ’ meanlng the t0 ' ra in ‘ j 

ibvrT of^™f a " s the sb ! re 0/ Scrob-’ 


L4J 

Glevum mrl caned it 

called it Gleauan-ceastre' The f**? 1 * 

HertforS™ mo n st hlT y f ° rd 
of Hereford although ly a c ? rru P t ‘on 
Herud f ord,tbat “ « 


to cross there 

«mbe S ,T M v B licrM fredsComb ^ th = 

Alfred Y ’ belon Smg to some 

v t a ?™ g the Wic ‘ or 

on thZrn-er L?nT S th<2 or cam P> 

| Leicester 

nseiX be Called* “ the nver Soar 

EmScoloS C S by the ^mans 

pooD’ Colonia is a lSZ 1 tb o 
n >8 colony, and is found " C? mean ' 
J. Ei\erp 00l is rarJjVf 1 Lologne 
meaning “ the expZnsc af Ljyorpwl, 
though some people th.nl- t lG po ° 3 ''' 

. 


r Lure ne “ 5to ’°r ramp, 

er LeJe S S e thf er ’° rCamp ’ an^tlus givis th^fl t0 Slo P pesbune > I 

mllnri ’ tbe nver Soar if is tbe other name by winch I 


”3402 


and th.s “ ‘ ltUiUd to bioppesbune, 

ft is often C u odler name by winch 
0°™* cahed to-day, Salop 

saetai bm 15 A? home of the Suiber ' ' ! 

q» “'c«L' ,h S t that „ “'■>”= » not . 

SuthmoZef Some - think it is for 
settlement ’ mCamng the south m oor 

and T does R not S ^ Statford > orStadford, 
suppose “ the as man y people 
ol a staff nr f ° rd crossed by memis « 

Surrey means “south kingdom/ ' ' 



and comes from the Anglo-Saxon Sulh- 
rey It was so called bcca ise it wa» 
south of London and the Thames 

Tawwortu means the estate on the 
m er Tame Worth, meaning estate 
comes in several names such as 
Walworth 

Tewkesburv takes its name from 
Theoc a hermit, on the site of whose 
cell the monastery of Tewkesbury wa> 
built 

Tiverton is realty Twy ford ton the 
town at the two fords Several places 
Where thcie were two fords got the 
name of Twryford 

Wepnesbury is an example of a 
town named after a heathen god 
Woden This town wis built on the 
site of a temple of Woden and was 
called W'odncsbeorh The same god s 
name comes in Wednesday 

Westmorland means the land of 
the people of the Western moorv. 


Wiltshire is for Wilton shire W ilton 
is a small town in Wiltshire so called 
because it is on the river WMy It 
was tlie ancient capital of Wcsma. and 
so gav e its name to tiie county 
Wolverhampton used to be simply 
Ham ton meaning high lull Later it 
was called W ulfruniahamton after W ul 
fruna the sister of the king w ho founded 
at Peters Church there 
Worcester was called by the Saxons 
Wigoraaceaster a name wluch they 
tool o' er from the Roman Vigorna 
Possibly the name is connected with 
the Hwicci a tnbe who lield that 
district at one time 

York was called Caer Ebroc by the 
Britons and Eboracum by the Romans 
and these are rcallv the same names 
as \ ork though they look very different 
Eboracum become Toforwic and that 
became Lurcwic wluch was pronounced 
\omc and so we get the name York. 


ADDING AND SUBTRACTING FRACTIONS 


READlfsCJ 


YY7e know that a fraction is part of a 
thing also that the number under 
lieath shows the number of parts into 
which the thing is divided while the 
number above it shows how many of 
these parts have been taken to make 
the fraction It is clear then that the 
numerator should bo a smaller number 
than the denommib r 
But suppose we divide each of two 
units into four equal parts There wall 
be en^lit parts alu^ithir each of which 
is a quarter of a unit. Now if we lake 
five of these fart* we -kail have a 
quantity which wc may reprint by } 
Such a quantity being more than a 
whole unit, » not jaoperly s] -caking 
a fraction It is t her t fere c tiled an 
improper huh n Hiu {.articular 
improper traction pi uni v census s of 
enough Quarters to make a wl»cle one 
mid ar other quarter fre-idea. It is, th i 
oiio and a quarter wl tch ««, cx]iw> 
b\ vnlirg lUi vniN the J cle*e to it 
thus xj \ quantity Lhe ij is calk 1 
a mxeJ number Uxau <j part of it is a 
wS'-c’c wroUr ar<i,aitofui4ali»ttie u 
Fn ur tl i it « clear tha we 

tf«-.ivnt .n JDpnptr fraction nlo -a 

nynl -r t y dntturg the It 
lemma or into Ike nurrwatuc. F u 
^ kr metiers, wtuch » S.r- a unit are 

-)V 


contained in fivo quarters once and 
there is still a quarter left That i< 
five quarters make I and $ or Xj 
Evavile Convert V into a mixed 
number 

Dividing 7 into 17 we get a quotient 

2 and a remain Rr 3 which means 
there are s units ard 3 sevenths So 
tbit V is equal to a* 

Express V/ as a mixed number 
Here 32 is contained 4 times in 132 
and there is a remainder 4 Therefore 
V/ is equal to 4 ft But j*j can be 

Irought to Joaer terms by dividing 
numerator an! denominator by 4 
vthchgivesj Tli us V, 1 equals 4 J 
By uxukinj, this { rotes, ax it were 
we can express a mixed omUf as in 
impn per fracUon We have sinijly to 
nuitq-ly the number cf unit* by tie 
denominator and add in the nu iuah,r 
1 ximple rxp-uN, 3} as an iu 
proper fraction. 

' Here tl .c number ol sevenths In . 
is 7 Hires i or 14 wku-b with Be 

3 sne itlis, make 17 w-vent 1 •> or V 
We *re row vuiLoci th adv R» 

urderxianJ La* fravtwc * -it -die J 
l*>gf her, ir how one fraction a Taken 
Jrtm aned 1 ** \ rm nVx A * nj < ev 
*3. «-» will nuke the pi <x*s q .rta cl »r 
Lxaui IK bit to^Pirr * a f 
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when they°are quant^efofthe^lme 2" thi=° tal f *V r Addin &^e£) 

3 sort- Here we have 4 fractions which terms ’ and red ucing ft to its -lowest 
aU have different names such S ter „ m f>' v e obtain the result, iojj. 

Is” 11 co„«.a. 11 ^ ’ _ Su btraction is workeckin a similar wav 

Example : Take & from H- 

The common denomina- 
tor is the L'.C.M. of 27 and 
45 > which is found to be 135. 
The numerators then be- 
come 33 and- 25 Sub- 


,? an l es < suc h as 
tnirds, sevenths” Our first sten 
must therefore be to express them Si 
as fractions with the same name 
that is, we must make them have a 
common denominator W? alrladj 
know how to do tins. The L.CMof 
7 . 21, 3, 42 is 42. We arrange the work 
as shown here, using the V T£ 

♦ + * + * + £ ?“° te - addltlon > 


ii-Jr 


_ 33 -23 
135 


rfs- 


__ ft jf 6 + 28 + 5 

42 ~ * 

•= U = if? 


and writing the 
common denomi- 
nator only once, 
instead of putting 
it under each nu- 
merator. In 

we say • 7 ln to the sum 

18. Write ?sV 2 ’,i J hen 6 times 3, 

Proceeding Jn &L the first nu ™rator 
,r‘"f lathe same way, we get 
10, 20, 5 for the others \v* iL 

11 + 5 + 3 * + 51 . thC Value of 

+ 1 , t , When we 

s i 3 * + 5 i have mixed 

on 4. in n ^^robers, we 

= 9 +21+40 + 14 + 18 fi,st ad * d m 
72 Whole numbers, 

a 9 t ? 3 = 0 4. T si which here 

1 *°tal 9 > and 

then proceed 
with the frac- 


cum- DUO- 

tractmg 25 from 33 we get 
0. Therefore rmr result 


7 S- 3 H 
= 4 +S~& 
IQ -33 


= 103 


Therefore, our 
is xSm 

Example : Find the value of 7; -3J-J. 
As m addition, we deal with the whole 
numbers first, taking 3 from- 7. We are 
left with the problem of taking ft 
om 45 Arranging the work as 
shown, and bringing 
the fractions to a com- 
mon denominator, we 
find that we cannot 
subtract the numera- 
tor* 33> of the second 
from the numerator,' 
10, of the first. We 
therefore call one of’ 
our 4 units 45 forty- , 
fifths, and add it on 
to the 10 forty-fifths j 
This leaves us with I 
7 anct 33 forty-fifths to take f 

Thus In? forty-fifths, which gives ii I 
the result of our sum is 312- j 
nf +1 cour ? a > these are simple examples' I 
addition and subtraction- of * 
hnu7„ 0nS ’ ? ut an 7 nu mber of fractions^ 

nnn V „ C T er . a .'S e and complicated, are 

, 


= 4 + 


45 


= 3 + 

45 

= 3 lf 

3 units, and 


tfons in ni-fi.r *1 w “h the frac- hniT? ’ , number of fractio: 

y the same way as before add „J er a .'K e and complicated, 1 
re ‘ addedor subtracted m the same way 

two more Sy ladteV 1 ! FAIRY LADDERS 

tor us to knnw to y -ladders signaturp ic up - 


— - -wu IWU 

IOr Ub to l*nm«r J * UUUC W 

K fW'tlhe 

it is the new shorn -i uiajor, we know 
t|'« parSfr "?^” d ' “ «■>= m 
sharps forming th^T ’ t lercf ore the 

:h i U 1 /S 7 b y.i ta * 



- 

S*— 1 ■ — 






Well° V +5 i tt ' Vdl , a k°ut the fingering: 
well the right hand has been thmkmt 

m v.hKhu.oTtTl? 1 “y ttat *'» order C gVV r firs S fivo ™Jor >S2 

coed is by ° bl,,,s Pro- ijiiL' S.? 1 . B “ ,r tome minors, 

ft y Ptrfcct fifths, so our jS fo ? % com ^othe conclusion ,tha* 

Hr~ — . — J t lor these two scales the old way 

J; 


shall again be taken , so the fourth 
finger of this right hand is to be found 
on A 5 the seventh note, of both B 
major and B minor Here is B major 


We also want to write B minor but 
first of all wc must find its signature 
All we have to do is to find the relative 
nnjor We walk up three semitones or 
a minor third, and come to D 




discovered that every major scale has 
its toiuc minor — that i« the minor with 
the same tonic or ke> note also its 
relative minor — that is the minor scale 
starting on the sixth note of the given 
major and bearing the same hej «igna 
ture as that major scale So we can 
arrange our fairy ladder in groups of 
three I major 2 tonic minor 3 
relative minor Here arc examples 
C Major 
£ 





THREE FLATS MORE IS TUB Sll.NAH.RK 

Kclative Minor 

iTJIo. 


<*> g ~-g=— 


therefore the signature of B mmoi 
contains (he same two little sharps 
When we come to Tairy A however, 
we lind that she is not in her place for 
at the last minute she \ields to little 
Goblin AS and he hangs his card on the 
stiff telling us our loved semitone 
between the seventh and eighth degrees 
is not wanting and vve arc plajmg 
the scale of I) minor and not D major 

^ rn^n 

%J 'j'" ® ” < f'~ j a - L-ilT a 

Next vve have to discover what tlic 
left hand dt-uns best in thc^e two 
scales— B major and B minor It has 
nmte a new thought and it is this that 
the fourth linger is to find its lump on 
the fifth note of both scales in tl is way 


=E 3=- 11 

THE aSIESICNATCRE AS ITS RELATIVE HAJOR 
DISTINGUISHING NOTE G ? 

G Major 



tm 

So we have fc und out a great man\ o' 
the fairy ladders, a.«i we lave -ho 


nisTlNGLINUlNO AQU. |J2 


Tlic fairies think we are now quite 
read) to go on airanging the icrraj u g 
veil’s in iLtir groups of thm. juvt hi 
this wi) Wc nu> aI*o look tack at 
ad wc have bren learning alxut the*e 
fair) Udders and j at the r! s *-t Cr^ermg 
as well as t’iv n^ht notes. 

If wc continue to jrariise cjtcfudv 
first \cO slow l, I'm giadaJJ) — bit 
very gtadt all) — qui act we vluJJ be 
wv*l 01 1*« way to ru our j up ci d d a 1 
AM Udders of tore as fc»d 

even!) as the rvuv. tau c* war t us i<* 
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We can only add quantities together 
len they are quantities of the same 
rt. Here we have 4 fractions which 
t have different names, such as 
thirds,” “ sevenths.” Our first step 
ust therefore be to expiess them all 
i fractions with the same name, 
lat is, we must make them have a 
immon denominator. We already 
now how to do this The LCM of 
, 2i, 3, 42 is 43 We arrange the work 
s shown here, using the sign + to 
denote addition, 


OF SCHOOL LESSONS-*^^‘^ w ^p 

Their total is ft, or i?i Adding theQ > 
to this, and reducing ti to its lowest 
terms, we obtain the result, I0 »\ 

Subtraction is workedsm a similar way. 
Example : Take A from fi- . ' 
The common denomina- 
tor is the L.C.M. of 27 and 
44, which is found to be i 3 o' 
The numerators then be- 

come 33 and 25. Su > 
ti acting 25 from 33 weget 
8 Therefore, our result 


- A 

33-25 


f + A + 3 p A 

18 + 16 + 28 + 5 
42 


- n = it!- 


135 

= r!b- ^ 

Example : Find the value of 7 5 " - 
As m addition, we deal with the 
numbers first, taking 3 bom 7- are- 
left with the problem of taking « 
from 4 i- Arranging Ike 

shown, and bringing 
the fractions to a com- 
mon denominator, we 
find that we cannot 
subtract the numera- 
tor, 33. of the se ^ r 

from the numerator, 

10, of the first. V'e 
therefore call one 0 
our 4 units 45 fort J 
. fifths, and add it on 

to the 10 forty-fifths 

This leaves us wit a 
33 forty-fifths to take 
op. . gives ti 




73-3H 
= 4 + 3 — 


55-33 

45 


and writing the 
common denomi- 
nator only once, 
instead of putting 
it under each nu- 
merator. In 
working the sum 
we say • 7 into 42, 6 Then 6 times 3, 
rS Write 18 for the first numerator 
Proceeding in the same way, we get 
16, 28, 5 for the others. We have now 
to add these together The total is 67. 
llius, the suin of our fractions is or 
bringing this to a mixed number, lit- 
Example : Find the value of 
r} + 5 + 3'i's + 51- 

When we 
il + ! + 3iff + 5i have mixed 
numbers, we 
27 + 40 a T4 1 18 first add the 
“ 9 + y 3 whole numbers, 

which here 

= 9 + :1 “ 9 + total 9, and 

=tiu\' * then proceed 

a with the frac- 

tion:, in exactly the same way as before 

MUSIC 

THE LAST OF OUR FAIRY LADDERS,. 

signature is F£, C2, &>> DS 


■ 

I 


= 3 + 

-3*3. 

3 units, and 

from 55 forty-fifths, which 
Thus the result of our sum » Itv 
Of course, these are simple examp . 
of the addition and J subtiac 1 
fractions, but any number of fra ’ 
however large and, compheat » 
added or subtracted in the sam Y , 


’There are still two more fairy ladders 
*• _ for us to know — B major and its 
tonic minor If w e use our memories, we 
shall ice all a wry important tact — ■ 
that in all the scales with sharps, the 
Isst sharp is the seventh note — that is, 
the leading note of the .>iale. So as A 5 
L thcs-evcnth notem B majoi, v.e know 
; U is the new sharp, aud the last one m 
th L> jvirtieular scale; thvreiore the 
si irj-» Joirnu.g the signature will lie 
lat ween, .mil include, 1-5 and 
We also renwmUr tnat the order 
in whivh the little sharp gob h ns 


A£, thus - 


-QMr 



--- 



Kow, 


what about the 


-e 


pro- 

d Is by p. rivet fifths, to our 


lat aoout rue 

Well, the right hand has been thmK»s 
fondly of the fust five major 
C, G, D, A, I*:, and their tonic mw ™ 
and it ha» come to the conclusion 
just for these two scales the old wav 


iW\ 



shall again be taken so the fourth 
finger of this right hand is to be found 
on A> the seventh note of both B 
major and B minor Here is B major 
T\ 


Wc also warn to wntc B minor but 
first of all we must find its signature 
/Ml we ha\e to do is to find the relative 
major We walk up three semitones or 
a minor third and come to D 






discovered that every major scale has 
its tonic minor — that is, the nunor with 
the same tonic or keynote al o its 
relative minor — that is the minor scale 
starting on the sixth note of the gi\ en 
major and bearing the same h*,} signa 
ture as that major scale So we can 
arrange our fairy ladder in groups of 
three I major 2 tonic minor 3 
relative minor Here are examples 
C Major 


Tonic Minor 


MINOR THIRD 

The signature of D major is as we know, 


THREE KEATS MORE IN THE SIGNA1GRU 

Kelative Minor 

rvr—czf® 1 


l eP 


la 




therefore the signature of B minor 
contains the same two little sharps 
When wc come to Tairy A however 
we find that she is not in her place for 
at the last minute she yield* to little 
Goblin A5 and lie hangs lus card on the 
staff idling us our loved semitone 
between the seventh and ughth degrees 
is not wanting and wc arc playing 
the scale of B minor and not D major 

m 


THESAMKSICNATEREAS its relative major 
DISTINGUISHING NOTH GS 


G Major 


=e= 



Jvext wc have to discover wlivt the 
left hand deems best m the** two 
♦calcs — B major and B minor It has 
mute a new thought and it is this that 
trie fourth iingir is to fird its t oroe on 
tlw fifth note of both scales m tlu» way 
ry-j ^ 

■ T^ H 

=P?t=iS~r° it 




No we lave f yiuidout agttat many o* 
the fi,ry luldcis, ami Wc lave alvi 


DISTINGLIKHINO NOTH DS 

Tlic funis think we a*e now quite 
ready to goon arranging the r ensuring 
scale* m iLtir guiuj>s of tl n.t just in 
this wav Me may a!kj look back at 
all we rave been learning about they, 
fairy Udd rs and put the n„ht tir^erirg 
a> well as tV n„ht notes. 

II we (untune to |>r.-cti careful); 
fir>t vert slo*l 7 tt.cn gradi aily—tv t 
fry gradua2\— *)j*».krr we vh.i ! t tic 
v*cj oit Awn to runm „ E{ and do mi 
c ir Uddc > t( Ur e as «jus.a!> a - " I 
evenly „s the nun c fame* w_i t tt» 


%v- 










ANIMALS WITH WONDERFUL COATS 

T'jiere is an old joke — ‘ Sm3 — IT** - — ' r ^T' wiuch it lives It is 

*■ known to nearl> by onL ' * great 

all of os who have been *" ~3v mv ,cnous process, 

to a circus Two clowns enter of Nature that these humble 

the nrg aril unt says to the nT ■* - insects arc able lomakt than 

other Do j ou know how to H selves like thtir«iim>uiuhrgs 

catch a rabbit * \\ hy how y and it is by thi operatu n of 

should I catch a rabbit > * asks the same law that the giraffe 

the other The best was to ~ and the tiger are able to become 
catch a rabbit is to sit Ik hind a hedge invisible ana nig tiuir surrounding 
and make a noi»e like a turnip says The gnat white bear of lla. I ohr ; 
the first flown in reply regions did not get his « lute fur by 

Now none of us would play such a flunking that it would 1* better fer 
tnck upon nur bunds as to say him to have a coat matching the snow , 
that in Natures family creatures sit of hi» iiativt land. Man is the cnly \ 
behind hedge* and pretend to be living creatuie that can deliberately \ 
turnips Tint wo tld (anther silly But d » these tilings Man has a mind l< ' 
the idea of tie rid isun joke comes remembers yesterday and la t year . 
back to muul when we remember that anl the y cars U fore thjt andbephns j 
insects perch on leave*. md twig ami for il c scars that an. to « re None 
preliruto be have and twig*, bhall of tic creatun < of tl e wild* ire wise j 
we say J r tend to l)e * No that enough to copy the rtsd run Mm * 
carries us too far T1 1 wonder of the however topic** ifv aiurtals. 
structure of ihe insects is suihacnt as One ol u»t t hires tl at tlx 1 i a 
11 ij without our letting fanev lun i » order* of cirtturrs have tjuJ t us is i 
into the tlaiiptT oi overstepping the jnotccliv e mmiicn In the < I J diyu 
bounds of common mu -e- ulun our so! lm, went J» rth 1 > \ ar 

Tl»e leaf n»**tt and Ur- *tick ir-^ct tbev wore their glari p, sm i uni 


am *»**«Un tlic most w twhrtut ex forms Tht -e sb 
ai i pies < 1 what we call ,ri iteliv i ygair't the grass 


nunnery l ut we nn t mt *oy that 
the inie’ct d htxralclv }*.ar* it* own 


ams Tht ■* sjiow I u, di ti n etlv 
gairst the grass and r >cks mm 
!ue*i lh-> lu 1 l > rgl 1 N «u lay « 
Inn »« Mild out o-.r *< hns t a »r 


')<< c>oar It wtwiH \n pit a> an ana Laie trown <«,rlr bVr \ ab 
|v*j Comet tea $ay t t tfe jiajrri an M «.a we »r« tl eril i iw* it i* cad t 

[ I ikldwtaUly efur^ts ns latUn w khaki — a ciatmal a) a h I x «. i »,r tW 

y "late in wnm r rtlul th» iu unuia teloor if iV rail ail i «i Wo 

Y 1 are kliberat 1% altej tnei It r of its even jwwt the 1 * 1*1 ,v«t* f tin 

't2, "Winter eojt fomaicb tK <m*< rg fui # wrlo khaki lf«f I -ca »Ua } 

jzgij 
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not glisten and piove a maik loi 
the sliai pshootei s ol the enemy 1 his is 
a lecent change nTuai , but in the lives 
ot the lower creatines it has been prac- 
tised for pci haps millions of \tais 
It has not come suddenly It was not 
done m a daj 01 a night, nor m a v>ar. 
Take the case of the humming-bird 
moth That is so ni irvellouslj like the 


BOOK UP 1NA1UKC 

these resemblances of forms of animal 
life to their surroundings, or to other and 
better -protected forms of life, are always 
brought about because they are neces- 
sary for the well-being of the creatines 
affected. There is a cause for everything 
that happens m Nature, of which all who 
will may discover at least something 


humming-bird that irn n have shot it m 


mistake foi Tic bird 1 hat sretns rather 
a queer so.t of “ proUctmn ” foi the 
moth But f ho-a moths were theie long 
befoic men and guns appealed In the 
old da>s they were persecuted bj msect- 
eatmg buds and othu cieatmos ‘ Then it 
would hapjicn that one 01 tw'o moths 
were bom different horn the others. 
1 hey would be larger, and look a little 
like a bud Their likeness to the bud 


W HY ONE BIRD BECOMES WHITE IN 
WINTER. AND ANOTHER REMAINS BLACK 

Those of us who have followed the 
child’s book of nature from the 
beginning to the present point have 
noticed lepeated instances of the manner 
m which animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects are safeguarded m tins 
way. On the other hand, careful ob- 
servers will have noted that there are 
striking exceptions It is only lair, 
when w'e are stating a general and 


iueii nxencss to me Duel wnen w'e are staling a geneiat 
and then largei size w'ould lead to important rule, that we should grapple, 
their being spared by birds, which mis- as far as we are able, with the diffi- 
took them for something else. Naturally, culties which exceptions seem to pre- 

then. +hr> vnnnff Atmc nf fllOPO kn ennf T /if iir« fi/l/i if urn Aon oncWPf 111 


then, the young ones of these would be 
like then parents, and would have a 
better chance ol leaiing young ones 

M oths that live safcly by pre- 
tending to BE BIRDS 

Gradually the moths that weie like 
birds, always mating with other moths 
like themselves, would become a definite 
species They would survive the penis 
which the others were unable to avoid 
The old stock — the moths which looked 
simply like moths— would die out They 
would find it impossible to live, because 


sent Let us see if we can answer, in 
advance, some of the questions to 
which this story may give rise. 

Why should a ptarmigan be able to 
change its plumage to pure white amid 
the snows of the Highland winter, when 
the relatives in the Arctic snow of our 
friends, the ravens, have to show them- 
selves m glossy black, winter and 
summer ? That is a fair question The 
answer seems to be this that the 
ptarmigan has need of its white plumage 
m winter so that it may seek its food in 


77 uv iivc, ueiause in winter so tnat it may seeiciis xuuu 

ic moie the other moths increased, the safety upon the moors and hills, without 
more wouLd those of the original type being discovered by its enemies, as it 
le sought as food. So in couise of time quickly would be, were it to wear its 

ha n QAArviA m „ L . i r i i r >1 T'brt 


w Ut UU1V, 

toe rust stiain would become extinct, 
and those which had mutated the 
humming-buds would possess the whole 
part of the country wheie the others 
had been They would survive, because 
they were the fittest to survive, because 
by unconsciously imitating birds, thev 
had deceived their enemies 
And what is true of the gradual 
formation of the species of humming- 
bird moths is true also of the other 
wonderful creatures which live by 
trickery Their art is the outcome of 
ages and ages of development The im- 
provement has come little by little, and 
the change of form, very slowly effected 
has become permanent, because it is 
necessary for the very life of the creature 
benefited by it That is the thine 
'*7 have all to remember — that 






summer garb ol coloured feathers. The 
raven, on the other hand, does not seek 
its food from things growing upon the 
ground It feeds on carrion, and is 
free to fly wheresoever it will There- 
fore, it is not in need of protection such 
as is necessary for the very life of theptai- 
migan It need not fear death through 
being plainly visible on the snow 

W hy the sable does not change 
HIS BROWN COAT IN THE SNOW 

A stronger contrast, however, is pre- 
sented by the Polar bear and the sable. 
The Polar bear, lives in the Arctic 
regions, and the sable lives m bitterly 
cold Siberia Siberia has a generous 
summer, but the cold there brings snow 
and ice in winter almost as bad as that 
of the Arctic regions Why, then, cannot 
the sable change his coat to white m 


- 
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rich browner whLh^rio^fSus'nnd sb J^T’h lsi } e , cessary that themusk-W 

! rSftL .V~ Arc, «2 S «5 


costly > The'Arctic^fov 1 and The 

ThT’p’i lhe heai '> change theiis 
The Polar bear, indeed is white all the 

year round, the only bear to eniov this 
'ta.net, on Snow and fro° cnTaSs 

”",00““;™,*,° b ' m the Arctic 

»???. ; tci and summer, hence it 

“ S„ a h dm 'l' lntaee for -taPola 
, ar "inch seeks seals anrl , 

c range Ins coat ,n sttmmei The Arctic 

channetnscn^'^'^pl 0 

■Unu, then, about the sahffi ? an 

sitipsi 

anil “ d ,“‘f - vegetable 

|.n finds bemes , , “S'S “I * r “ S 

h,s meal He ,s H,„, $?, ma t e “P 


. icauiiy lo see ins 

rades, so that he may 1 ush to them He 
can easily see them in their dark coats, 
but he could not if their coats were, 
white like the snow 

A YtspJ 1 ^ R . F ^ ,N5ECT THAr CAN MAKE 

^ ITSELF look like a leaf 


ITSELF * etiAi* 

Having answered these questions, let 
us return to our insects, and see if the 
marvels of the leaf insects and stick 
insects stand alone m the story of 
lNatures miracles We shall soon find 
iat they do not The leaf insects and 
stick insects seem to .have reached the 
ugliest stage of perfection in protective 
mimicry, but the defences of other weak 
1 t e creatures are found equally 
vonderful in their way But let us 
nrst discuss these wonderful stick and 
leaf insects 

,,A cunous thing is the way in which 
e natives are deceived by the leaf 
insect Its home is in the hot countnes; 

s iound, for example, in perfection 
m Ceylon „r 


Tr “tip LO make nn ,f r I 7 ’ tuumuw, 

but shir m ls thankful foi these P in r 7™'- ’ for example, in perfection 

US’ *" 

,N THE siTr 

easily* detected 6 ; V^* ^ '^be ^"5 

branches W?tLm, u Creeps ^ng the w f* ° their V1510n If > then, the 
be is not readilv distm " n ! Ur l however > native mana ges to deceive the 
trees and buslA i stm guished from the iu* , hunters, we may rest assured 
his way Thereto °7 ' V llcb be makes An 1 ! f S , lnc eed a wonderful creature, 
from observation f’ bein S so protected Thev ) T does deceive them completely. 

upon unwarfSTd s t0 p ™nce insect SreJy 

"ise be bevond Inf that , Woul d other- £ Tf tg e plant on which they discover 
is the means of hS leaCh . Hls colour Lul ^'7 h , ke a lea b they say, and is 

food necessary f or his^S 1 ® t0 get the of its TJfe ° Ilf f f ° r ^ e early StagCS 
weie white, vervlil-7 t X Stence be matnr.f *7 ? nd then, when it reaches 
for the berr.es Sf. 1 ® ,"; ould starve, ™nd n %‘ l00Sens ltself from the P lant i 
to feed him ° ne " ould not suffice ™ ay Of course, that is a | 


mistnl-n Wi wuioc, Limt 15 11 

inspfi k , 'f- free or plant may feed an 
whnffi b t Jf e comes fr om the Power 
as h well ? ate « the tree ‘ We mi gbt just 
clothes-nw i t lat tl>c oaterpiilar of the 
f,, r moth is created by the cloth or 

ifiuici! “f <iaugcr to'liim t> K S . en ls " n °t a for “ «" d ’ " 11 ta » But w° can 
""a Belt alone i S*" ol l >r »tet. , "“.''vs tor U, u , r c,,or 

Sr P ,™ s oi S ;* dlcb ' v ‘- s r,m 

may be brave' bm gl f a mmals, the lg’fo 8 ‘! fl n l turailsts first studied 

“'V-mibelSd.'® « va„„„ t ueifocl L K <.-" Cy ««• V 7 ° •«* 


, — * 11 11 i 

dmgyTTlug^ Toat'Ts n T Sk ' 0X) ' vhose 

f cen against the siiow-flT ayS pla,nl y 
fus protection hom colour V tk C ° mes 
ne-bb With Which lie can K bile P !a in- 
™" tca l' 1 danger to lZlT"' s not a 


He* may he brave 1,„V°7 a,uma is. 
•done resist the attac’l s nf ,e cari iiot 
powerful, tearing tee ih f t ai ! Unals with 
,aiI ^-ov together m|, ht Bu ( “ h ^d of 

k^ R “ TI «»Ss 
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perfection “r UL ^r th °y SJld " Ta such 
in these n 1J f future carried her arts 
upon seTnf 01 "’ that y° 1 ' ‘•oukl declare, 
they i n ,| , SOl uo of the insects, that 

to form f,, r °H XC tbe t,cw > of their leaves 
°rm for themselves artificial wings. 


t "«*«uo w 
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them ,.1-Atance and internal stiucture ” This o°' h P ° n thlS S ° rt of diet 
| t S * , ; i ' and leaf insects b e w £L°^ wblcb Ensiles m Mozam-, 

I soi t V f tm ‘. <UT1,h * bllt the r e B the samf sisfe Its food con- 

■ si r, J n ,,,lt<Iince between the two SniK^ bu derflies and other ' insects 
| , L 1 -‘t tbce is between the centn its h< ; Insect llas t° practise to deceive 

! !h, d ;' 5 j ;‘ , 1 i 1,0 miIll P e des The body Of somS™ 5 3 , nt ° , the bellef that it JS 

I i.i " insect is nanow, and shaned lln8 e ^ Se * ban a hungry, car- 

j J 1 c\ under, the body of the leaf ,i A ° rous a mmal This it manages to 

I j; ° c C r ) 15 hl c . !ad a "d flat Idle leaf insect 7 lmitatln g the orchid 

I I f ; Vlctl >' bke the leaves A N f [ower a™ A L pretends to ™ * 

1 ?■>, ^ ' ’nch it rests The abdomen Ti . ,' VER and feeds on butterflies I 

l If it 1 v'l“ and 81-6611 or da rk yellow of ^h!? 0 form resem];)Ie theflower j 
3 ! . r s an , lon s green leaves, the bodv an nmn H orc lld It settles upon j 

j hc b / ound tobe green, if the leaves 0 chld and rests flube still Butter- 1 
J !uVVh! ,Cnng * the leaf “sect will look ,nS ap P 10ach 111 tiie belief that the, 

! d s rr J 

& .teFfi %'SiS 1 ufe “hern e° r V" *™"“*'^* 

1, , or shrub “ le ?“' me °i mini, cry. One is colouied 

] 'n&ict from Cevionli P lcture °f the green eL^e ” ( - pl ? nls> , s0 “ W 

haullv toll ,, l, ° n , c ? n P a S e 34ir We can wlnrh tbe , attaclcs of stionger creatures 
I the in -nt , eie the re.d leaf ends S , ch would destroy it. The other is 
I lt: n Z C aiT S h D r« the 11 centre ,? T? to resemblj a flower, so that 
l of the leaf and *5® main ne rvure quite bar T niIstaken for something i 

j 'W heathS " r frec^-fi-C^nd I 

j Hrts u SFd" ATc,, ^ a ' I 

| ordinary resembhnn Ct ? et tbi3 eA -tra- modi -? f 66 ,, d lem , the humming-bird f 
1 The (ntn “ Sc,S . f ° J hc > Sel “L ,he “ “sects, and A the 
l means which mvdn Mature, by are rnln eat ? res diat need protection, I 

? Justify the mistake a]most to nmv ™ tf ° and sbaped 50 diat they 

j ihe colourin'^ js hL °f , t le natives bein<A-,, C f ^ ' Va y through life always f 
] known as chloronhvU^ 11 ^ ' v b a t is the thin +i bea ior something else by £ 

! §‘cen colounnginattoJ’nf" ^ 1Cb 13 tfl e th \ £ r n f 3 tlla t would eat them 
| mi mation of^the eiv^ P ants Tlle the^ leaf !nT^ S admired tb e wonders of f 
; saeaths, is similar to L 2 ’ ° r Wln g- ished bvnt-f^ " e CcUln °t be more as ton- f 
3 ff die leaf of the flan C -? astructl on adSter ? reaturfe > ba t we have to 
j dance is not only 0 n the sJf C reS6n1 ' of the^hrk 1 ^ ai T SUpon0uradmuatlon £ 

| more wonderful, m the , Ur ^ a6e > but, Tliev b msects are just as strong, f 
i tnr.i r,i r 111 rne mternn t Ji ey are as mnn„ii — , , ° f 


1 -sbeaths. is Mmila? to th^’ ° r ^ 

3 rl die leaf of the nh c ^truction adSter ? reatur es, but we have to 

j dance is not only 0 n the sJf C reS6m - of the^htl- 1 ^ ai T SUpon0uradmuatlon » 

| more wonderful, m the ir,» Ulda ? e ’ bu t» Tliev Tre ^ msects are just as strong, f 

f tnre of the insect p v « ntEn ml struc- their^i ° 35 mane dously protected in \ 

of the insect ends 7h'r Vhen the Jlf6 a ^ 1 ' nSeCts are 

2 ilr*< c i tue A *VONOEPPit» ■ I 


| ot tbe insect ends the ‘ Cn the Jl fc 
| dees not depart 'one c reS6mbla nce 

j wineli has passed its hf. ^ UC 1 Ins< -‘ c t 
5 iv ives would ahvav-r ^ amon S green 

j 6aui bke the plants h ' vhw . 1 
1 dies, the } lric j, ^ t j ’ "hen it 

<«!;.« cxccd/ht; 1 Sdcfk , d ‘“»* 

| 3 ho food of the l,»Tf 

J !>ten <-oHsidcnn- L \\ h ' ch , we 

• '"-'d H re^mibles ’’tw lcaf 


Atreeanoo U ,« a , ^ CT THAr RESTS IN A j 
In UD,SAPPBARS «EFORE OUR EYES I 

challenge 1 ' the^I °f them m ' 8ht fair, y I 
right to be - , af , lni6cts fol die 
in Nature S? SK J ere d the best actors I 
thirteen nirh T , h,nk of a great insect f , 
tlian tins n ^ 008 three inches longer | 
within a fe?e S . C ~i reStlng on a si)rub I 
being jjivic.iaJH'r , 163 of our au d | 
to view Tf 0, . 10 u b’b fully exposed ’ ! 

before . 1 us hS * re 15 tlle 3 ^ect, % lit j 
’ 1 we Poor and turn about, L« 









to discover it, 
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P " " V ‘™ 

or tree, the w hnlei,m-K,„. 1 . •, 


A v, , '* -'■< unu 

n gcntlemin uho 1,0-1 

insects, £ tt * Couple of 
to ^ee them He took p ? fuends 

^ee “There the? * * e ™ L , lose t0 a 
. 3 ate, he said, 


or tree rf Jl T b [ ancb of the slmib 
and i oim J 16 W , 10 e i bocIy ,s lon ?> Wilder, 

mere / h , , „ a of the tree c , 0 0 , lUed bbe dle wood 

“ they ate both rlT > aie ’ be saj d, lees • Imu ’ Ble lnsec t has long 

Ins head m the r), V e ’ and bc nodded The’i b< T \ S to dls P»se of these? 
^nendr L ed uS°n° fthetlee T& £?ajgi ^P to **etve, instead of 
then turned to him J/, lcu e 3« ached, selSshfi^ r ,°T nen Tha y are them- 
mg that he was niT 1 ? Sm,Ie > t] «nk- at the nS Idce J WJ S S > a »d as we look 

“ I nee P la 3mg a tuck on i 1 the insect we fancy that the body 

is astoutish stem and the leas are me, elf. 


isastnnTf . WC fo , nc y Umt the body 
thinner t S1 St , eni and th elegs are meiely 
direcTone f gS branchln g out in different 
cfT s from aa older stem 

is not- tn g i, aS lt: iemain s still, the insect , 
is not to be seen. When it moves, it is 1 J 


mg that he was playing a tuck o'' S"*’’ 

1 assuie you thoA, konthe m 
”eht befote vom ey es » h? a, , e tbeie > 

T f m wonder or , ’ ° sa,d 

, Ti 'ey gave it up TT T SEen is ^ iemams stlU ’ the «»ecf 

close up to the tree , 0 “8h they \y ere so , „ be seen. When it moves, it is 
with his finger to the ’J bad to Point Well J” arkabIe in appearance that it 
nntiained eyes of h l f r T C j s before the shek ” T* T tltIe of the “walking 
cover them Once i TT/ 01 ^ dis ' SV,™? 5 horae JS on shrubs, o? 
them the stick Jn Tli had tou ched £3! ”1= ^eigrowth, oi on the stems of 
visible But how Sf f T?, 6 pIa mly its & K 11 iests b y da y aa d seeks 

who had gone out solehm lhat people piobablv ->T lience lts ilfe 1S 

and had stood close to h to s ? e them, the m T as Saf . e as that of anytliing in 
unable to tell them t them ’ sho «ld be r,T Ct W0,Jd 
the tree ! So it Was SS* tt T hvigs of sluSSf two . msects, being naturally 
tended that it should be S ° Nature beST cbaract er, may be said to 
Of coiuse if fi-, r pccially favoured m then ^fru^rle 

they Mould T xeThlvTT " v e ^g, abouT'tbeT 6 The less the V waiSdei 
the species hay e V \ , n ! s i f Not al! of and n! 1 !i f SS th A are hkely to be seen 
wo pai ls of Win a| ’ t some have insects But there are other 

a ar S°i pair at the ir-n pau rj m f ront gettnur -,i 10S t \ ves de P ei id upon their 

" c llave cause foi more , But here | nr f f aboat the world They must 

the wmg S a.eop e ,;Tt is fnnT r r l Wh en Zst finf ° r tbeinse lves, and they 

i - , er . P a >r have half d that the lav then- P a sm table place in which to 
is VT c °t° ur ed, while , SUt 'tace rjow N k ”S s > or their race would perish. 

f n 2 Ulte Plam The eTi ? i° her Ilalf protects the uves of 

So gay and handsome extenclec t yvings The CRFLIE * and moths 
seen But the insect cmn ea f ,ly to ba case is ™ L f ns of piotection in tlieir 
" atch, and, lo- the ° 03 °, lcst as speciallv f 3S effectlve - We fmd this 
he seen. yy e see t is nothing to butterflL 0 t ie cas c of moths and 
c , insect Where is" n s t ems . but ject alien i \^ e l iave studied this sub- 
m ure<; l msect which we 16 bri ghtly 0 f f c 3'> but as we have a picture 
momenta X ],? LuL?? a refei to T™ ieaf butter %- may 
ue smaller pan- n f ’ planatl0n ls that hem + *? e matter again Heie is a 

warns °a C n tlle front paVt^of iJ S / oicIed %mgTs ' vbjc th when it is 

bodv lo °hs just hk e the tho , hmder wlieif' Lfr? 1 nd f 0,ne a s can be. But 
even” shn he SeCQIld pa.r of wm St °! lhe Ce p, ? 5 to rest on a tree, not the 
distme \ VS !’° coloni thev gS ’ ho ' v - it. Itm.ce ? e y e would readily find 

, f slleci horn the , res nf C u nn ° t be together ^ ] tswm S s aa d brings thorn 
A Marvellom... rest °t the borlw „_ beuier > and them we 





£jt— ANIMALS WITH WONDERFUL COATS— 

J Vow tins means a serious difference in Tlic in ects that arc best prof cried in 
the scheme of protection for the two this way are the insects tfnth teethe best i 
The butterfly as he shows the under chance of escaping hungry enemies and | 
•side of his wings when at rest must so of rearing families of then own The i 
hay c that side soberly coloured and the creatures that imitate other m -Burts I 
gaudy hues all on top The moth on June just the same sense of secunte 
the other hand showing the upper side from their disguise 
of the wings when at rest must be | m\o tihnos tiut aru not what 
coloured underneath not on the upper f-* tiilv secu 

surface or when ha settled down to The moths and butterflies that mo t 
rest his life would not be worth ten nearly imitate thing baling an un 
minutes purchase as we say pleasant taste and then ion. not 

The lappet moth is not content to lihtlv to be eaten are the most daring 
be merely soberly coloured on fop of of their family Thcv fit withe ut 
his wings he is so formed that when Iiaste and without care in the surb^ht 
he rests lie looks exactly like a little or in the light of cvemn„ where inject 
cluster of dead leases. Then we must eating bird abound They know that 
not forget that there are moths and they need not tear because by thtir 
butterflies that resemble wasps and appearance they ire deceiving ihur 
bce« so that avoided by insect eat enemies into believing that they are 
mg creatures which fear the sting not good for food The butterflies and 
of the wasp and the bcc they escape moths are not the only forms of animal 
destruction by their deceit life to do tlu» of cour>e Tin re is a 

INSECTS THAT LOOk LlkH THORNS AND Winged bug Which gOtS about disguised 
l uo.ii.es THAT LOOV UkE muss as a j, onKt thin . l5 a eatery ilhr 

On page 3409 1* a picture of a Brazilian u hich vrcti nds to be a stick there « i 
insect which living among trees bearing timul little onolt which has managed 
thorns looks so mara cllouslv likeathom to nuke itself like the jiowcrful friar 
itself that though our photograpl is bud and «o escapes. The cuckoo wears 
taken at short range we should lurdjy something the look of the fierce furrow 
be able to tell the in»cct from the true hawk and b\ its formidable appearance 
thorn unless it were nuiked for us on is able to frighten from their m-*t» t] 1 
the picture Mouses and lichens serve little birds amon n whosc< b g> the cuckao 
as homes for inanv insects as Will as determines to place her own 
for coverings for the homes of clever Tew of ns would at first thought 
birds which use moss and lichen to susj*cct the frog of protection of this 
adom and blue thtir nests In the «<rt We know that our toads and 
Last Indies tiny have beetles which frogs in this counlry if they rest >tt‘l 
art coloured ixactly like moss and 1.1 thtir abiding pi ue aic very lard to 
there is anotl er mature like a stick distinguish iron their surrounding* 
insect called tho iikks mscet which butwekrmw also that tl 1 y are found 
looks exactly like a Lranclnn to twig of to hde and to mask thcr * \a in this 
S"»m« p ant wvir winch nto** has grown nurncr lest they *hou' 1 I«l go! I ' <J hj 
W e hayi been studying Jiovv m>iet» by dick, or otl cr bird, that hk ir<^» 
aie protected bv natural colouring and toads. But t her u 01 e l» 'd little 
and disguise V mi where m tlic r fa., in bon lkn it go that «Vkht 01 • t h? 
Iitnily listo y there inu.t have U*cn » uttic two wmt a rid coat that 
ditinitc acts of v cttnw—'i derate c\ u ennui ui Mnusu 
choice bv fcmalvN of mates whoa: fiaix. \hkiv, fngxouh jn 1 hkc do * Jean* 
and cvlounn, rude them most like an| gmn Inti'* ir nvn'Mig n 1* 


> ” KJC IB,L ‘ A UniC t«O 0 WIJM A RIO coat that 

dionito acts of &«. i-awn— i'i derate c\ u air no 01 \ miivu 
choice bv fcmalvN of mates whoa: hats. \nKm,fngse>-h jtt ihkedo ' leans 
and cvlounn, rude them must like ard grtm !mi' ir nvn'Mig n 1* 

the r surround t g* 77 1 nwlt ha» <f earth (Its ttinr., lithe fft hijo 

l«n that tin it eui'Cr»a> r s lave bu.oiti at >ut any ig the i-mi urs if lirvr» a 
more and more hki the 1 av &. a d comf rtaliy as i 1 I- wen J*. 1 tl tK 
twigs ani urns. am ns. wlwli ilnv w‘<’e*.nt Tliiudm atuMr/nr 

make thur due in, or n te an! Iv day , s ht tat tbs -if jmniii 1 s* 


more and more lilt the 1 av &. a «] comf rtaliy as t' 1- we; 
twigs ani erww. am ne wIaIi tiny w‘<’e*.*it ThiuJ-a* 
make their due in. c<r t* re an! Iv day , H ht tat tbs *1 
more like tho oilier irvvxls vr 1 oBir ga v as vt> liri ai 1 I 
aiu 1 g, whose ajpeirarxc the ha e h 11 * i>a’ at n tl * bread day gl r 
liswiuby ceprfd The w» vil f \ s-ta »bst who was , l by t*„x 
Xv ,ior -*s •* ncsaolly >*tx, aa (» Liv laoJ t «* *w an 1 to *. tl t il to* ani 

'h\~ 
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o*-ve them iu hf’ jv »,,)! , , 1 1 . . , 7 —~— 

not U fouc‘? y ! 1 | l '' < d ° rtl!p ‘ lU fr<) r-, would tl »e^n«, c ,oi an attacking 

SSL lC T“ , f)K " b < j ri^t t „,Ui (i ^ I Vv\rft t °" UM I aU * tt »» i, >y»h««lwl C 

![ At boa, 3 mu< vt r, 1,\ fi, riA , ^tniil y Of Lunu>,tnlit.rs iviso nuv iiaiJi>en 

i mS‘M" r " li "' 1 ^ ™ ^ o, „» m„S?n3S,” 

KU id, 10 ';' il!f,nui to Jutnu rr’i !^' ban T ! as if t be 

But' 1 i M, 1,,,,op ‘ ,,f t] " noaj, hd rv !'*“ Nttunhk,{ m»n a whole 

i“rt -‘--a "i ,r ..re $% -■s-irsL 

of bn us .10,1 sn ,|J., fc ‘ ir *«s> S'c^ioKmu^’^M) ro be dead and 

eiicmifso f fr,, J V’ ,u ‘ d dI t!u * mhir TI|1 ‘ , “ x,VRi ™ A1 ™kovv ovnuuov 

eaten anditisiinn , n ''V t( ?° ij,< ltt>be , h , ' %ir > r effective weapon, and 
Ihiscii - V,k : , ma,Ald oi nothing l^ r 5 ( he bombardier and other 
which tm ’J, ,, ,l,S ; s oue ”> of tl , -m ‘f P ,actfc « ^ Jn (he place j 

Mature Tn< n- ls akoi <l‘d bv smdeiN ° r t V/ cl ^r ckvitb Perhaps the j 
when thoi„Mct h\ Ju) ' u 'er. ni is ti '’ ( f finest masters and 
pi election jus, a s the 1 n be ,,u ‘ ans oi UI > !n *?, u ( ,be Jatter art. They curl I 
«-mb, and J tl 10 henn.t ‘ w , onu * U,e lit >m,l a' u threatened, and will * 
There is a In tie insert Lh MVe to * lookin- !^ i * ci0at ' st examination, 5 
%-woit which ‘ “ ut h '«> on the j ^ as a dooi-nail. ! 

oi d rp i Ia f of the P°« nioth j 

onid I, c handled with eyfr,„n,.^ ,r.v r„ r 


WHUKiJ* 


If-efsed^r^ls" 

% It Ss usel/ 1 ^ t]l ?^angest S* « ««'ioSJ JJ? 

webs of spider? covts^R ^ SdSt 

d dust, and makes itself t db web e nn :_ ter washeablo toscepioperly. 
soe and raost ,> ”»"s,ro us catapjla, s (ha, cannot iquirt 

It IS really the bogey man nn PP ance m ( ned with bairs that produce 
his disguise lt ls § qu Kri In oi" K^?W rash upon us if w eget them 
Sri !‘T Coines I°r it to ha, . ^ len bocl -V The haul are the 

me of ^ t Safe ’ k brushes off the p V1Ii ^ s ’ so well fm caterpilhus, and serve 

T 'all R ^ e E r ct ^O l Oare of nature over 

famous of e these ma° r ld acid T^ most ^ich\r^ aiC f so f ie . of the wajs in 
bardier beetle, whicwT” Ule bom- 1 her chUdien Th^ CtS **, humblest o[ 
squats from its bodv i ? throatene d, m the desert as !n faan,c + thl ?S happens 

. •« for (he ^ Asai: fo,ce 

^ TllP novf 


uimiioi flic 
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THE BEGGAR MAN 


Tbe wm cf } h Duuti a at* Cim_jar one lilei 

Lot, I hMtrtXLcr ndt,Vn JHuAMAtinl fw\ 
->dtbefoikn>ui prem, »LkJi u jrwat U tl* m-w 

ees* of Lti tune *. rtttcn irj ton, 2s * Lno* i 
Sett LjfOutnsUiklt J ha I J N 02 eta oct 

A eject sUtopJiS ol i and wan 
See a on wretched beggar man 
Once a lather s hopeful heir 
Once a mother s tender care 
'Wen too \oung to understand 
He but scorched his little hand 
By the candle s flaming light 
Attracted dancing spiral Inght 
Cl.t pmg fond her darling roun I 
\ thousand lushes healed the wound 
No v ablest stool mg old, ani wan 
No mother tends the beggar man. 

Then nought too good for him to wear 
With r’ira!] face and flaxen Nan 
In fanct s choicest gau-s aerate I 
Can of lace with rose to aid 
Nitric white hat and f ather blu 
M *1 < ! 1 \1 and coral too 
W ith nl ir Ik IN to phase his ear 
Vnd charm the lie ]uci t real} tear 
Nv>w abpxt sloop u, oM and wan 
N -glccted u the U\gar man 

See the bo> adtanc. in *gc 
\u 1 Li anting sprea s her uwtui page 
In vain 1 for g lly 1 leisure «i 1 
Vnl show* the marbles to, nnl ba.lt. 
What s Icam n h to the charms of p.a> ® 

Tl wju K rt tutor mu t gi e *j) 

\ h -edicts in ful darve ar 1 wuj 
Tie jiar ut* focidnes spoiled t >e ch. J 
Tl c tooth in \ arrant course* ran 
Now at |cc» toe [ tr„ til and wan. 

Th r luidl eg u the U-'gar man 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

Tl nm.rwn.-a Win- 1 * W n ». (.»»,, l r 

II W Uib(WAs raj [irtw, I-* S fAl l— — .»-C 

tin tnm wJT** T at 4 k* l -am sivoi.mi#! 

I.ufevlt W » M»n* « -T Uui ln.t 

Outwit, w tic Jail and U,o -atl^-t wuentw 
*"* ri ht is bc-tat eg la to» T 
Ccji t* a jmuw n tl at * lAcu'iatior*, that 
u know a as the O lire » Hour 
1 hear 11 ti.cc-an a ate t=i toe w I r oi 
I tie bvt 

1 d « u« Ul B eper tl aid 


Tliej almost detour n. with Lu-cc tfctir 
arms about me entwine 
Ti 1 1 th nL of the Bishop of rir b en. in liu 
Mouse tow t on tl e Ithin 
Do %oa think, oh Mae- t \1 ban..! ti l>-ua4-* 
5 on liate seal 1 tie will 
tsuch an Id tnou tnchc as I am u, n t a mate 


for t 

Itiaejoufjt 
let tou depart 
But put >ou down into the 
round tower 0! m> 1 art 
\nd t <re w II 1 luep t xi f 1 
e er ami a dat 

Till the waU> hall crumble 
moulder iu dust a was 

HOW TO UTRITE A 

I lb 7 } tu t las cn nrr — h 


lu lr I - 


the . 


s’lag Lt 1 rtusl a.! ttajj 
i WC a 1 rj U-i-gia. »-»i 1 

a gc-du hill 

,«-r and ws a s- -vee yit t ha » 


” v*. t 


ires Old win 



With nctf-ng to sat m\ d wf gul do n t 
th Ufc 

Of wading torr time cittr j«p<r anj inX 
Iwt tuu alt tl it 1 an euebtat wat 
Totrj wit 1 tour Ut nCndv^athio nu) 

I %oJ g »e >ou a ru) *a»d lar t ro-ln^r 
“ m> dear 

Jut think r a mcr-<-nt tour u tTub re 
\nd what wouaJ j- > u 1 ht f t<m> _ t and 
then 

Though s^rct jour tuoguc, j vu on -jn-alc 
w th jxwr |K-r 

COD SENDS LOVE TO TOU 


AN « Ue* * 
** t-e tun 
\ Uk mu- 
twuJ r a 


c.k a, x 1 1 «e Ua^tot 


WJ I 


In k 


*4 n 


i |uw»i; t tjetNcr L. T-e nc »e Ikuiiitl - 


.„’2ar,l i i-.-» refer r 


Kvp 




*THE CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY- 


“ So Mow, v - '-’ounj winds — 

\i'd \ <> Han i ascend on high ; 

In c isy, uilo Md 

IaI the slave and coward die I 
Bit give me the dm mg keel, 

• Ling of shields and flashing stud , 

Oi mi foot on foiugu ground 
B ith mi ( ik nuis nioimd 1 
Bapjv, hippy thus I'd mid, 

On tin disk or in tin field, 

M) last bieitli, ‘ho ltim, * On 

1 O \ ILtOl \ ’ 

But since Mils has him duiud 
The) slwq sav ttm I hut d id 
Without llua him' hko inoniuli 
Of tin st a ” 

And Baldei spoke no more. 

And no s mud cseapid his ho , 

And h looked, v<t Sent h sm' 

I Le instruction os Ins ship 
Knr the Let sparks mounting high 
*No th. ;lan upon tin skj , 

S ir. l\ In tt< ] n 1P 1 u | }(, \ s d ish, 

Fortin burning timber Clash , 

Scarcely ldt tile scorching licit 

1 w "?* (fathering at 1ms Let, 

Aor the fierce flames mounting o’er lain 
Greedily, 

But tile life was m him ) et, 

And the courage to forget 
All his pam, in his triumph 
On the sea 

Once alone, a cry arose, 

Half of anguish, half of pride 
As he sprang upon Ins feet, 

With the llamcs on every sid- 
„ * “ Ul c °ra‘»g I ” said the kinj/ 

\Miere the swords and buckles nn „_ 
\Vhue the warrior lives again, S 

Bhcre the souls of nughty men 

Where the weary find repose. 

And the red wine ever Hows 
‘ 1 am coming, gi eat All-Father, 

T - _ Unto 1 heel 

Unto Odin, unto Thor, 

And the strong, true hearts of yore— 

1 Am coming to Valhalla, 

O’er the sea ” 

THE BLIND BOY AT PLAY 

SXa by Elms a^ ng Cruc '- 

pocin of a diairent'diaruSrUwU nd llet<: "1 g1 "' 3 " 01,lei ' 
lutes m simple but tKe <i | 3ul)lor , U >ISuv 

We led him on his way, mother 
And every step was glad 
But when wo found a stany flower 
And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trembling down his cheek 
Just hke a drop of deiv ’ 

We took him to the mill, mother, 

Where falling waters made 
A rainbow on the lulls, mother 
As golden sun-rays played 
But when we shouted at the scene 
And hailed the clear blue sky ' 

He stood quite still upon the blink, 

Awl breathed a long, long sigh 


We asked him why he wept, mother, 
Whene’er we found the spots 
Where periwinkles crept, mother, 

O’er wild forget-me-nots, 

“ Ah, me 1 " he said, while teais ran 
down 

As fast as summer showers, 

“ It is because I cannot see 
'Ihc sunshine and the ilowers " 

Oh, that poor sightless boy, mother, 

He taught me'that I’m blest , 

For I can look with joy, mother, 

On all I love the best 
And when I see the dancing stream, 

And daisies red and white, 

I kneel upon the meadow soil. 

And thank my God for sight 

THE LAME BROTHER 

Mary I amb, tbc sister of Charles L imb, hail a very sail life, 
ami was subject to bis of mama flcr brother Charles 
tlevioisii himself to ualchuijt over her anil protcctin„ her 
rhuc hlcnrv labours together did much to brighten aid 

f. A .1— *.r_ .1. . . ...b. .1- V. „e,alli 


mu wv J luuurb logcuicr UlU JIlULIl iU ** - 

m.Ti.c useful tbc life of the sister, who, though grt™) 
iiiienor to ber brother in liltnrs gift**, Inc! still i tuetit 
for pleasant iiul simple \crse lliur 


Al 


uu siinujirmwnttt.runt n ( 


iiiienor to her brother tn Iilcnrs gifts, Inti still » 
for jilcTssint uul simple \crse 3 bur elder brother, Ion n, 
h ul been hmed in hLs >outh, mui these verses In Mar) Lmiib 
sstre, no doubt, suggested b> the infirmity of her brother. 

My paients sleep both in one grave, 
iVA Sly only friend’s a brother 
The dearest things upon the earth 
We are to one another 

A fine stout boy I knew him once, 

With active form and limb , 

Whenc’ei he leaped, oi jumped, or ran, 

Oh, I was proud of him ! 

He leaped too far, he got a hurt, 

He now- does limping go — 

When I tlunk on his active days, 

My heart js full of woe 

He leans on me, when we to school 
Do every morning walk , 

I cheer him on his weary way. 

He loves to heai my talk * 

The theme of which is mostly this, 

What things lie once could do. 

He listens pleased — then sadly sajs, 

“ Sister, I lean on you ” 

Then I reply, " Indeed you’re not 
Scnice any weight at all — 

And let us now still younger yeais 
'lo memory recall 

“ Led by your little elder hand, 

I learned to walk alone , 

Caieful > cm used to be of me, 

My little brother John 

How often, when my young feet tired, 
You’ve carried me a mile ! 

And still together we can sit, 

And rest a little while 

" our kind Master never minds. 

If we’re the very last , 

He bids us nev er tire ourselves 

v\ith walking on too fast ” r- 



fyX -- — * THE CHILDS BOOK OF POETRY — — — 


THE BEGGAR MAN 

Tit* ftatntf of job Unt m DtK f it bar n in 1 Lew r 
lot 1 1 > l I tb*r ndn«er.b* lw had Ada t t po*l Y 
d h f II » g poem, hub typical (lie moi J a j, 
Vtrse jfl k tuio IfUi k w t 

I I lyCWk Lim-h. J bill-* lid fdmW bci S 
A BJECT stooping old and wan 
See yon wretched lxggar min 
Once a father s hopeful bur 
Once a mother's tender care 
When too young to understand 
He hut scorched his little ban 1 
It) the candle s flaming light 
\ttractcd dancing spiral bright 
Cla (.nig fond her darling round 
\ thousand kisses healo 1 the wound 
Now abject stooping old and wan 
No mother tends the beggar man 


The) almost devour me with hive |h ir 
inns about me entwine 
Till I think of tl c Ui hop of Ging n in hi 
Mouse tow r cn the Uhm 1 
Do >ou think oh Hue eve 1 banditti lx ause 
soj ha e scab I III will 
buch an old moustache a l am is not a match 
iv \ou Ml ? 

I have you fi t in mv f rtrw an 1 will not 
let you depart 

But put )C>u down into the Jungitn in the 
round towc r of m) h ait 
\nd there will I keep vou for n r yc» It r 
ever and a di> 

Till the walls hall crumble to nun and 
moulder in dust away 


Then nought too good for hun to wear 
With cherub face and Haxtn hair 
In lancv a choi c t ga ids arrayed 
Canof lace wtthrosc to aid 
Milk wtulc hat and Xcath r blue 
Slides t f red and ct ral toe 
With tlvtr hills to please his ear 
And charm the fretji ent r id> tear 
New abj -ct tooling old anl watt 
Ntglectc I « the lKg B ar man 

Sc the hoy a Ivance in age 
Anl Learning sjirtals h r useiui page 
In vainl lor giddy 1 Icasute caH 
\n 1 show* the maxlles teps and balls. 
Whit * learning to tl e el arn s c f ( la> ? 
The indulgent tutcr must give way 
\ Iicodlcs wilful dunce an ! will 
The |»areut foil lne*» polled the child 
lie youth in vagrant courses ran 
\ w abject slot p iv old and w-vn 
111 ir (uniting is tl e btggar man 


1% 


THE CIHlDREVb HOUR 


i > i 


’’ t A 


«>» 


*1 1 1 »»x. ts* J flt*t O.S.-KJ frill tw. »riUH>u*U 

•« s* e v v**w e>ij » i* it> e s« -vi *• r 

llaL|»tl llo. Skg«|* 4 TO I*c \»Uoftl*ul \V 

Dsmtstlic lark ami the day light whent! C 
*-* night is heglliilirg to luwrr 
Comet a pause in ll e !a) » oevujatuns l~at 
is known at the U> Wren a Hour 
I hear in tliethamt'Cr above j is tl o putt r of 
1 ttlo In t, 

flic sound of a dour licit t« ojentd and 
Vince* toll and sw it 


r an rav sta t) 1 sre in the Iaj j li*t t 
dcwi ling the lro,vl hull tur 
raw Mi e a hi Uu«t r* \1 eg. a, and I Inn 
with sold n t>air 

\ wh («r and II en a • true yet t know I y 
i a; and ) vanning I ypther tr 


t ruinry i 

lit v are i e 
take me l>> 




V tall n ru*.i U in the <binur a tail g 
t* \ U a Or h*J! 

li\ tlir e dcv'ft wit ur«U4> Other rifry 
Cavite wad 

rtw/.-ml up ml > nig tamt o rr tku -us » 
t»l lack m iy saAir 
ll I |rr tj thiy t-vtt an 1 me L y 


HOW TO WRITE A LETTER 



M am v tot ii led a letter t > vrite 

But cod 1 nut begin (as sb thought! to 
inlitc 

No went to her noth r with pencil and slate 
Containing Dear Si tir anl also a late 


With nothin., to sty mv har girl do not 
tlunk 

Of wa tuig sour time over j ipcr an t ink 
But cuta nfv tl i is an cxcell nt wav 
To try with your slat touul sum tl m b touv 


I will gi r you a rule, said ter mother 
rov dior 

Ju t think for a moment your » iter is I ere 
\dj! wlut would you tell hr/ <onu lef and 
th*m 

Though si! -nt your toag e you can speak 
wnth Jixir jure" 


GOD SENDS LOVE TO YOU 

Tl*. i* (.► u-»«* e> v* Ola •* t*> /d 

1 ik J Vw d t i ua I * *-i k asa 



^POV a the «v, ul aik aj pear tu Ul e» I 

\ ssg th truicbn r»d, * elrar hi ro.j 
turaxLi run 

The vapour »u tl. u y g 

Lika bro co a>ni.,e lug an I » 

L lit) l»> h *it Ir mi very til 
In hal cl fo» jnJ *U Ju 
The iwiiv tv» r r» ll *» 


tNi dvuivuexjtsir 

nvkt 

f'h. w -■*-<- i ee Jet 
n » 

Ires idi/ii ir-l o 

11* g-A* r K | « | n I 
An. s r y sc» c 



'■‘——rm child's 

i, THE TORCH 0? LIFE 

i zLlf '■'""iC.n.h !’ ra V e f ,he 

i «lut, il t U i"\ l? rUl of life.” i he id, •' 'r 

A pitch 1 a n t ] he , n , 1 ' ltch t0 "m — 

. -\n hou- to r. h\ a bhndmg light, 

An / ! H . not tor tlin id) * h 'V abt , ma » rn 
Or the U, s h hope of a Ll nb . b °i led c °at, 
lut il<s Cap! tmS 1 him? „ ? 3 fame ' 

„ "nmfi-. 11111,1 on his shoukhr 

The s ,„a t , 1 Jay Up ! and P la >' the game ! ’> 

L xsf ~~ 

his banks, 

. “ »pl play 8 up ? lb n°d V [f 

'l 1 * the ivoi„ n,,l and P ' ay the Same . •• 


BOOK OF 


POETRY- 


U*W UJW! l«ra 


Quick as lie in feats of art. 

Were h ° Ud l" j0y ° f heart, 

- tl c P'audiU of tlie croud ? 
happv to he rir^i.,1 


Over I,; 1 U 01 t,le croud 
Ove, P !7 t0 ho proud. 

Of her Ca thy 1,1 thL treasure 
her own exceeding pleasure I 

uJ£L,S IA , l r OF THE linnet 

•in utrcmjy popularwriter f l ° 1SSS ‘ wa3 m her dlj 
Slones ire mK m mr c mlnn^ r u >yl !"S< ahU many oflicr 
which the follow in™ fi n?. “Iso wrote poetry, of 

hered for |„.r ch.vmm£ “ 


«h.ch,l 1 e C fol}ow, 1 n n ™V < ‘^ , ‘“ ,on ,*>>■“ “Iso wrote poj.ry, of 
Ler„i r... s imple, bui she is betuVrrmcm, 

stones or quiet c\crj Jay life 
len rle.irl n.o i i. < 


^ *“‘v up 1 and 1)1-, 

this is the tvonl ti,., t 1 J B a| 

While m her place the‘ lr i bj year > 
Every one of ] 1L i school is set 

And none th-it l S Illu st hear, 1 
This they all \ ut ]. lCars Jt dare forget 
. Bcarthio" £{£?, Wfal mind® 

; h, !R to the hos^i 1 ’ fl ? me > 


A ^l«’t ld T a torch o^dai 

P1 W ''P' pUy unr's 'T'toTimcU 

™e 

PALLING 


nered fur her charm,,,,. '"7 JR , nut she is bettor ren 

F OTi\.r» .s ^ stones of quiet c\tr\Jay 

OhthJ hC i Sardea dcad ln his beaut} — 

Bury°h h in comr nn i ttSh0Uid dlcln «>e spring 
Muffle +’i COinrn des, in pitiful duty, 

Bunr h. m ° Jf llCr ‘ be11 ' roleninly Lg 
arr! , mdly ' “P 111 ‘he corner. 
there btaSt ' and KoWfish are sepulchred 

Bl Wav J b i a f e V\ 1 “ 1 C ' ] p nlarch 1 as chief mourner. 
Burv h,„° , , vC a P )umo m the air 

PetchThe ol > n~ neU to the donkey. 

Bury ] llni ^ )an , I ? er ' a °d wave it about. 
Shallow of the monkey, 

out b ra ve, and the dogs get him 

B, Kiss hl lns S0 D on > ^ V lV te “round inm. 

last- 1 teatheis — the first kiss and j 

Tell i,.„ ' 


last; “‘“"s-ac lirst hiss and 

him P ° or "udow kind friends have found 
fast blS P oor grave with whatever grows 

irfttl nil .. 


KITTEN and THE 

No poet has laid LEAVES *’ ” last " miaiovu (Jiuivs 

poem V ronTRY ^Sdent tfwo^ c lnger ' dead m thy beauty, 
nnu- h,s"lm' J delicate"^”,,’,! [ com " | onpl“ce, C tbe° no"f Sing “ Sh Summer . though other buds 

B A%tthe 0 m ades -. I m 1 P lWui duty, 

S^'ttmk^Ueirofi?'^ 1-™ " - . m0umfully r,J,g 


nnke h s' ™ 1 doheate a J r 

Qlb the 1 T+ 1 „ nl S *f we but loobat i 

SpoitliJwhH 41 *? Wal L 
I Inhered leaves-il 0 b e-i? VeS that fal1 

^roLgh 0 £ ty J I der- t ree t r°~ mid three 

gtthlmornmfb^/rostyair 

Edclvuia ronnH Dri ght and fair 
Softly, !, r o 0 w Ua d and round tho f s 7 nk 

Prom the motions tha?' ght thl nk. 

To this louer y unrn ei i tciK hng, 
irst at one, and th? a "^' and darts 1 

Justashght and ult U lts Allots ' 

There are many 1" as TeHow ' 

Now th°y stop y and t r n °' v °ne— 

In lieVups"^^ 3 of des? r arU 110,16 

Hou she uorkf w m f 1 Sa “ 1 

Like an Indian coi j^ °r fo„ r . 


*3420 


Th r TRY AGAIN 

Ed'vm-d Htcbson base beu. 
although of course thev poetry m our Lnguage, 

Jf ‘he «ha l.ere, ralbi ,7an fh^ n r y for chll dren it 

that makes the words unrth ^ C / 0nu in u Inch it is t \ pressed, 
on c ducational maucr,^ »*h> of qu°rai, 0 „ Htckson «rou! 

T’is a il ’ a,ld )lvcd frou * iso-i to itsro 

1 S a Asson you should heed, 

Tf a gam ; 

ffv y ° U don,t ^cceed, j 

T1,„„ I Y a S a m , J 

Por if y you will 30 Sh0uld nPPcar, 

You wilt U ' persevere, 

° °Ti^ V agam lOUgh y ° U shouId fal1 

f you would at la'st prevail, 

rr _ „ /ry again , 

Though wil'd n 13 1 1° disgrace 
TVhat should 0 !I° i Wln ^0 race , 

Jf T^ag^ dOWthatcase? 
yOU |^ your task is hard, ' 

'Try b II” g y ' ou y°ur reward, 

°nIy'heepCrme%^r e vY 0tyOU? 

ary agam 


>J4 

f LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 




0 \c two three four five 
Once I caught a fish nine 
Six se\ cn eight nine ten 
But I let him go again 



Why did jou let him go ? 
Because he bit m> linger so 
Which finger dwl he bite ’ 

The little one upon the right 

Door Dick) s dead ! The bell vve loll 
1 And !»> him in the deep dirk hole 
The sun mi> shnu. the clouds u«s ram 
But Dick will never jujic igam ' 
llis quilt will fa as sweet is ours 
Bright buttercups and cuckoo flowers 

I ittle maid putt) mail u father 
*-* got st thou » 

Diwn in the foiust to milk ni) cow 
‘•hall I go with thee * No not 

When I send for thee then come 
tfau 

O n mj pretty cock l Oh mv handsome 
cock * 

1 pn> jou do not crow KIolv. dav 
Wt Jour Comb stub fa rr-dc of tie 
vtr> fallen g*l«l 

And vour *m*,s c f the uhir so gt »j 

pN\SCE little lal > diner up ) 1 J 1 
Never mi 1 1 talv nutlcntl) 
Cn w and ca|<cr ca,er anl cruo 
Tt«e little l .b v there sr » ra» 
k p t > tfa c rlir^, down t > tfa gr im 1 
lIam\»3Jd$ ml f “tW*t V t rurnl arv 1 

rouri 

D<u>cc httiei.il>) ticrwaljutg 

Wt u the irtiu evt >1 ttn^d ->*. *1 •; 1 


T T\DERtlie window is mv garden 
^ Where sweet sweet tl mer* *,mw 
And in the pear tree duuls i robm 
The nearest bird I km w 
Tho I peep out betinr^ m the 
morning 

Still the flowers are up the fir t 
Then I try and talk to tiie r bin 
\nd perhaps he d cliat— if lie dur t 

Y/ou sec merry I falhs that dur htth 
■* maid 

Has invited Belinda t» tia 
Ilcr nice little garden i shaded hv tr«s 
What pleasanter place could there, 
be ? 

There s a cake full of plum* there are 
straw Ik rries too 

Anil the table is set r n tin green 
1 in fond of a carpet ill daisies ind grass 
Could a prettur picture fa ecu * 

A llickbird (ves bJ ickbirds delight to 
w inn weather) 

Is flitting from j ond< r high pr i\ 

IIl sew. the two little < nes taUing 
together 

No wonder t Itc blacklurd is gi\ 

Di » A I1LU Dl D 
** Tim. mui in a tub 
The 1 utclier the bakir 
The cuidlcstick maker 
And thc> all jump* d out of i n Hen 
potulo 





<$■ 







8ft BIBLE STORIEsHK^^OTI 
/The Life of Jesus'^ ,/ 

‘fa 

fa 

$ 

U\ 



not jet broken 


when Jesus was brought 
J octc " 1 " 1 


.. rara 

bound "before Caiapha* the high jl 
priest He had Utn hurried f» — 
across the courtjard with 
unseemly haste He was thrown before 
f- 1 His second judge The gentle Teacher 
found Himself surrounded on all sides 
by Pharisees and Sadducccs who 
wlnsjicrcd eagerly among thcnrehc* 
and with unconcealed excitement 
endeavoured to hasten the trial It 
was of the first importance to their 
religious autliontics to conclude the 
legal formalities as quickie as 
possible The multitude who loved 
the Master were a Iccp 

g \ Caiaplias w as an altogether difle r< n t 
( man from his lather in law \nnas He 
T was adroit and cunning Alone amon^ 
\| the high j nests of that period he was 
[fa! able to hold the difficult ofiiCe tor many 
r?vJ wars He was a nun who sat isfitd the 
Krman govemnent Jew though he 
was tor the soke ol j aw er lev riled 
his \nt igoniMU to the luted foreigner 
.w nn 1 fawned ujwjn tie lian 1 he wi h* d 
—a to bite, He. was some thing of \ states 
nun Whdentt ItuiLtleK warn* he 
S ’ra-cd his own jnop'c t] e Jews. 

Before this cur ur„ 1 gh \ nest stood 
Jesus, the. Carpenter j ttafhir froi » 
Nazareth U uuJ bee a cun mon tl icf 
and t bronze Ime* tv ide tj PI—timt* 
and Siildurcei an 1 witnrwes raid 
to U-ar fal-e ultra's* asoint II in 




-> The witnesses were j 
— IZ^Z- Vx_2--' c; called It was a 

i — * £ ‘>i ^ * miserable seem, of pettj 

l questions and blundering ' 
answer* 1 No witness could j 
v lie got to sav what the priests 
needed for passing sentence of death 
\t last two men came forward who 
declared that Jesus had said He was 
able to dcstrov the hol\ t<mj»le of the 
jcwi b religion and rcbuii i it in 
three dajs 

Cauphas turned from the witnesses 
to Jesus and inquired if He dimed 
this charge Ji u* life-served silence 
An sw crest Tliou nothing * do* 
inande I Guapha* What is it 
which these witness agamst Thee ? 

But still Jesus hcl 1 His peace 
Tlicn tin. astute Catipios deter 
mined to get tlwrondcirnationof Jesus j 
from His own lq>- I ad l it fhee 
he s-uil, lookuu « iriestlyat jivus. I j 
tlu. Iiv mgr ixl tliatThoatelluiwhtlhir 
Iliou be the Christ tin Non of ( <*L < 

Ibis was tbi~ question of qucMtun-V ! 
Witnesses mi(.ht wav this an 1 that j 
1 tie t an l I cute mo, lit j*ufirtl ar.t, ■* ' 
agaiist Hun l it k <• w*«. il> 
*u}ifuae and meet qi.fs.tM! If d 
frsus Himself vav that He was lie 
King curveted t v the Jews f 

If He sail flat tWii t 1 t«. w rjdd 
t* little diuxultj « th the If > u. * i 
Jan # ng Him to dea i The couit . 
Ih. d it* Wrath wait an*> u 1* f-* 
the ai*ttrr wi * h Jew* »* i’«J si' 








mswcr was His doom 

n V He sud fi wn, «!«!.* the 
^ ?<°\ u * , honor 

d And \i si, dlmei),, son of 
i n K on (i> n j,i himiofon” , 

n "’“ <!«',. -Kofh.jV’ ’ 

nOiil !l ‘' X “id d, 

! L, « n' 1 * I dum m (hen 

of (,«. >0 s f ,u ljn F(>s[is 

; 11,11 '.Ml, nild over’ 
{ r': ,h t li «• !| " l, l'i spi ah no 

t“l' P™ 1 {’■» thocttoie 
\u.t 

JlO 

f \ 

die blasphemy 
k XL asked this obsequious 




■— “ v ***.«»**<'VM_k Uiiutu 

, for ^cm a Galilean, and 1 

th\ speech agreeth thereto ” f 

i eter, vvitli an oath, angrily denied I 

Z fe™* c | iar ss ij 4 i/S™ 

ot tills nian of whom ye speak ’! f 

P' aNO JESUS ^ T . J? ' VLEP BinijRLY I 
JESUS IS LED BEFORE PILATE I 

c irs of lS r heSC w0 ^ ' v),Ich M upon the 
r l l J Hv aS Ht ; crossed the court- 

He nrn,vf 0 fhe £»md-room 

iirntd, and looked towards Peter I 

eKtended’f J » ti,C l Vamr " lth J »s hands 
neonle mU Ik Rowing charcoal The j 
L*, i e , Wlth excitement as Jesus ap- I • 

met aero 3 ° f eS ° f i¥aster and disciple 
S d,«, ^teager crowd, and theheiit j ~ 
T ^ fsciple bioke within his bieast j 
thi ^ Passed among the taunts of . 

wentnnl ° fc ? tie g»drd-room Peter I 
' T n t 011 1 » and wept bit terly I 

for 11 1 1C P ard ' r ? om * While He waited \ . 
blliT.f Friday, Jesus was 1 
Dn „, t / treated by the servants of the I ’ 

SSa ' on > and broken, He was * 
fulWh«i lv w the m °ming before the j 
and rrnr»!f <Jnn ' ? nd after fresh insults E 

p”ocSSr y W " S W a ' Vay the Ro ”“ i 

Under the law of Rom f 

bo&„? u l d ., nM Ue 


T' - th* Jews by his 
iMld any further 
ask^l, pleased by 


— ■ ”dS ® 1 W W,th sll “'" s 

j Th iscommuiceo( 

I of the night ’deemra I't the dar kness 

miserable p„est s believed ri° (y ° f 
| sentencing r CSll c tn i n that m 

I putting a final end i' Vere 

£° ue of them dreamed tint ^ 
they condemned „ tlla Hewl lom 

“>Shl would be known d il rkncss °f 

history as the Light of he Wn r ?V ghout 

to'faTl iipon^the Stones' 1 T begmmng 
sound of a fam£Z?? d piIIars - the 
ea rs It was a voice Jen , reachod His 

H was the voice 0 f S, d< > ar to H mi 

disciple, the large-heartS s fnen l and 
This disciple had Ap* d Slmoa Peter, 
see the end He had , se 1 Clet ly to • 

r.rn,„a ~r pie and 3 nun S le d with the 

l J ie ana servants 1C 


e o„ ,v , not take llfe That light I 

be onged cxdus^ejy to the impe f Kl]i | 

the V le t refore > >t was necessary for j 
of r l r , , 4 „ S S r,t° P er suade the Procurator ! 

to their ' ’ P° ntlus Pilate, to give effect | 
to their sentence of death 

tliroinhnf f ^ dte ls a name execrated | 
if we^nr' Christendom But let us see | 
character / 01m a Just idea of lus f 
He wnc ’ and tmderstand his position. I 
sent tw a P ro ud and able Roman, j 
glories o/ if T the s Plendours and j 

A 2!£-fi,35l 

s °w<rof issa; w f «;= Ss t ,h ™, S”fh« h e ,£ 

t on Urtyaid ' hoping to eS a aitl i n ^ ln iron them with a rod of 

w among , hls ‘ « 5 !,*te. oS e r,Sorni? th , at 

W/HV 1 S sub J cct nations by feat. 

W LOATHED V- tVe JEWS ANU 

Rome 6 he 1 w,c eduCated P a tncians of 
tomed tn a man °1 books, accus- 

mteiested ne ^ c °nversation, and 

Procurator J 1 ? a f' ai \ ce of lienee As 

amon^aomr -( ud * a he found himself 
„,k. ° a tiuarielsome nnri 


tion among ’this^exrif p ca P e detec- 
Lut one of the sortn ^ .gathering 
speaking, and recognise rf , beard him 
as that of Galilee fh,f d ns d,a Iect 
lum and asked if he^^V ^ med to 
Jesus Peter denied th u° llower of 

added, “ neithei undert ^ arge > and 
thousayest- A h d ^stan d I what 

Ztn^i V Hus is one 0 ? P P° ached amonr^ Jtid $ a he found himself 
ne?r ^ r denied At last thoi P ' who wJ!e ^ S0, ? e and cowardly race, 

( mn said • ‘‘Surely thou ^ tlns matteis of' \h* yS b p htln g about trivial 

7 th0u art one who-— m ?L their , religious worship, and 
n the mi dst of their insanitary 


r ’ E,r **»««***„ 



and ignorant lixes — actually dared 
to regard the Romans as an inferior race 
At lirst Pilate endeaxoured to cow 
this petty people But he was met bj a 
form of resistance utterly new to hun 
The Jews did not strike against him 
they pissncly resisted his demands He 
encountered the total resistance of on 
entire people , the whole nation sunply 
refused to obey To destroy an army 
is one thine to destroy a nation is 
another Pilate found himself pow erless 


OF JESUS — 

enormous sums of money n cumulated f* 
by the pnests m the temple were to be 
employed But the priests andjicoph 
opposed Pilate and the reform had to be 
dropped 

He was hated and loathed by the 
Jews They schemed against him with 
the cunning of their race and sent 
reports to home tliat this tyrannical 
go\crnor was ruining the pros into 
and would surely lose it to the empire 
Pilate appears to have had trouble with 




JLSOS IICAR3 Tllt^VOICC OF rtHM DLMISC HIS MASUR Wll* Tl* *5 AWAIT 

Tien h was that he di*.o\cred th the craj'eror on account of tl cscicpuitr 

tn mendoos x no jsness with which these but the fact that he held his procurator 
Jews ie 0 ardi-d their religion. Rather ship far so lorg a j«criod as lm jt 11 * 
than sec tliat r«bg.on — whrh Pdate praxes to us that on the whrlc he was 
as a Roman, naturally dc^u^d— injured nj held by the ai thont w at R me 
( * degraded in the smallest degree the To Pontius lilatr taui a* he >n 
wmiM withstand the eiDjarr Ins HrroLta jiducc cjx this J n fay 
w-ouJd die to the last mart nomuif tl e revs lh.it there wet 

f date endeax oi .red to do cri'-thmg priests calhngfjrftn inttr a, wwna 
tor the comfort and cicaclirc-tj cl ihe-r hands, was t*rly a vrtadi a&d 
Jcrauki u Tlie greatest octd «a» j-urc trc.«UfMor« umer matter The i*tt 
and he w.t \lv-ut Ilia rwirtruetion whwh. ce st anrove 11 i (’ it 1 c 
* of An aqaed-ct To fax for tins the lad to go out to tics' -*4J*v* ^ 






IH'.tiarl of 

}>'“' •!<( r 

'lie |vi.u f ( .( 
"ere called 
luted rlu m 
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unoning them tn i,;, , _ 

Sd b- t T r ;- Amused that they ' 

.nr i,!l n M l !? m Jav0ur of Ca.sar.an (I 
: I/ J , ,1,u they should take acnouMy 
any attempt to ovcrthiow the pom 

ZJIT‘ the , P'ocuratoi seiched ! 
ion & tiie croud foi the prisoner. { 

imwn.l 11 l l ie r centie °* Hie Seething j 
..At ' {ja e of face, spent and wean s 
ith want of sleep, bowed and bio eii f‘ 
b ; i yago tieatrnent He had 1 

vr.nn at , the J cus ’ hands, stood a ' 
young man bound with mule n>„i w,i. ; 


summoning them to his 
flu few-s would not entei 
<Jt -as foieignei', 
’V ,U1M fh< v said it pol- 
P roud Pilate had 


found in i„ , ' ‘ J J “ uc nad 

dwa, \ ' ; ! ;: o, ' u : ak r h ^ 

tins matte, fhlv Y*, 0 

uoss his thusJiohi' ,U L ‘‘ Iy 1 efused to 

ll/KM . ... 

PLACE 


. ’ I’iHuiv m 

j'letuie to omsehes the 
! fimpinw „s,„„ n^Vt, 'T lK i “Oman 
; w,r v ch.ur, and hav.n" L f ,om 

thiough (l« i.,,clu, nm lls "“J 

fomt of h.s paJace tin hi the ou ‘ er 

10 a place unua "’ as ™nm. g 


^O, on this p, I( |, ( sufferV-rf ■'“'“S 1 ' uoaunent We had 

- • iav “loining we must at the Jews’ hands, stood a 

e l )r °ttd Roman k° ? g man boimd with coids, and held- 
a-nUv bom hfs of tho tem I ,le guard-Jesus 


of Na/aieth. 

“ >J w e i?. ob<;d upon Hun. 

} )e asked 1 10U the Klng of the 
rh f j*® d nos t ion was meant to dispel the 
1 *? .. 35 the hush of silence which 

«■ jjiaee m ntm oro^i i — ' “>u, mi; sty\i n\cr the crowd when Pdate 
was going to write his a hisfoiy, that he J K ' ^aepened to catch the prisoner's 
characters upon the w !i| lei | 1 overlasting " tv- ’ J^usiephed “ riiou sayestit ” 
The scene P tha me n f ° f fima but pf? 1 '* an3Wtr the pnests wanted . 

emerged from L !,f 1S eyes as he ate was convinced that this was, 

nothing unusual TbSS ,£ rCSentcd pow5 amM ^ a >mst the Roman 

S £§*«££» £ ». odoS"„‘i '*«■»£ “ g ' un 50 “ sht ,0 <tem& 

■ss&SsAr. ^ i 

too, was a gathenn vo,ces Theie, ro und hutu-s palace • I 
official vestments b fresh' ' G f tS ’ m their pnests^hon t ^ torrent of words > 1 t[ie t 
angiy altercation m their !i° m SOine against T^ te m01 , e and more chai S e5 ‘ 
bedim And there tnn absiud San- p? / es . us > and as Piiate listened ■ 
foi tunaie prisonei-lfm- p ] vas the U n- and ^ ho looked at the bound prisoner j 

orr k l 7 i P,latc . fust an r ' r a T Cd for Him to speak. , 

n " ' ’ ,if qn ^ 1 esus ’ oabed upon to defend Him- g 

said nothmg « 


Pv 
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»'■ ■ • h liJd ^mnulted nmrdei prJuJSn? SCG the figure of the Koman 

n he nsl-wi c,,.. P 1 ocurator moving immtwnti,, 


geiousiehel bo l H no,sy and dan 
Pi^ed at then- H ' . sur- 

"»to Him ,!«"'• s» 1 ;, hal1 <1° 

the Jews 5 ” " cad the King of 
answe™ C ’ fy lhm '“ the temble 


proc r J/n CG Uie llgure of the Roman 
R om t he T m0V / ng impatiently away 
Tesus !n/ eWS ’ turning hls hack upon 
ir L l, g ° Ins ,f th relief to the purer 

£auhMpSaS ltUreddeI ’ S, ‘ tsa ' h,s 
I ho^’of ";y ^ c„„, tyardllk ™ ■'T 

1 Roman piocuialor Ti std SS er ed the away tronTtlT r P °. n . tlU . ^dote, moving 
I down on 1 the ic onl r stood Poking mams for l Llgbt of % World, re- 
J extreme pcnahvth Crucifr uon--thf stnW m one of the most 

I mrst shanuafui d V ’ fh i a £°msing and NandeonR? hlstory - TJ ie victones of 
Ct ucmvon o 3 knou » to a Jew . are as a gram ofsand 

caUe.l Hmr- f rf, 3 ' ou f n g man who had PiL,Z [ I SOn Wlth the act of Pontius 

! -aariEsS^.* 

"" — ^ the &£§* 
t $&*»<» 

to Understand these To ^ end eavoured new shm,/ C f back to bls palace, a 
■«w With contempt an d S ft° Ver ' vhom l*> "St°J ‘" Um P h ^ for Barab- 
, 11 they had c 3 disgest a2„ ™f tor ™ d . murderer, was fee 

b Tl^~ s “ y em ' 

sympathised But^'CrX 6 / 01511 * bave graded sce™^ °* thls Iudeous and de- 
crucify tins harmless and , H]m r " Can ^ piCture the %■»» of Jesus. 

man th at Was a bS££„ qWe l youn S and L V a ? ne how that lonely, 
Dontioc mi barbarous act. 5 , ? red > and silent man 


orucify tins harm! Cruc % Hun - » g adedi scene, picttnT 

! Hian that was a barbamwf ^ youn S and tTrecTa Tf ne mneiy, 

3 Dontius pilatp vir ^ act nnri i silent main was taunted 

chanobs the H.s L roR? 0 op^" 10B and mob treated by the rejoicing 

wet l yet t0 bl m, the Ro^ VV ° RLD struck at ^J 6 , not Ima ? lne how they 
I -mi , t i heSe pett y disputes of ’ what face holt ’ 10vv they sb outed m His 
The '? a t was the life of a 1ml P r lests ' we not Tm^ 7 Spat upon Hun 5 Can 
1 i he death of this Sln gl e Jew ? nhn,ff 0 tT Ima d ine the temble pressure 

I Vm h InaI t e no dlff eience J ew as they SVVayin & of the mob 

«*nt fcSrt" H,m “ C hid not "*y m’Sht sg k t 

F /f SSff 

upon the cb„.. _ , hose eyes harl d , ^nd this was th Q r , , , 


Tba , death of ^ Jew p’ the temble pressm 

the p make no difference ^ ew as they im t j le 1 swa ymg of the mo 

, «».« Rr 0 ™^? ISuKt misfit 

ettt tl 'i U | Slues and tlie e gu y et had H 0Sed taught that tlTr the J esus who had 
Pi tv’ To? lat was all \Vhv Ql ? art 1 1 i for Father ( ? reator of the world is a 

tonne- m U t S i Wll y should jJ uf he hood, and^tw/ huma mty is a brother- 

. 2, { s«r: 

I sfS- £ ~s?¥ -tss 

I doc^^T^omms p„ r r S^^toaS*- 0 ^ 

I' ^32S?SSSi^5 B HeS fc- 

! ls Q ,r rI “ “^° g iS3S , ht “u'&o Jitaf 

< ,: s£ 3 ,s r u 

^ inbie Stoned r, r . 

a.l2S Jes dre on P a tf« 3533- 



f WHERE DOES THE RAIN GO? 

W IV/T \s\ things happen g&r* a -< --•> — t-**^*^ In the long rumlmost 

'l to the ram tliat ' — cwom »» “o'/ - -ill the r uu that i» not 

s sinks in the earth and yi . — ^ kej>t li> livin#, things 

V exacdv what happens ^ jVTTTlTy or entn back to Hit 


sinks in the earth and 
cxactlv what happens ^ 7$* 

depcndi. largtlj on what the p 
surface o( the tarlh is like at tint j 
particular place \ great deal of V 
the rain remains in the soil to jiL 
the depth of some feet is «oil 
: water or ground water If tlKxc is 
no such water there can be no vege 


kcj>t l»> Inin#, things 
r or pv«-n hick to the 

air at once gets into treani* 
and mus and into the wi 
where the sun sucks it up to 
go on its round agun 


We might it first think if we re 


table lift Hut in places where ram member how all t' e mm run into 
falls and the ground hold* some of the occins, that mers brui ft the 
it there we ire sure to find plints of witcr Hut after all just as much 
vjnou* kind* that suck up a good vvitira>tlu rivtrs bung is caught up 
deal of this water into thenudves b\ bv tin. sun into the ur anJ the 
their rw t ind then give it back to amount of water in the m a n 

the m Tlie oil also contains all ew tnogmlfoi themes to account 
sorts of lift of other kind* U'sidc* ftr Bv far the greatir jait <f the 
i gn.cn j lints uch i v irious kinds wittr in the *xx m« is whit we mat 
of animals hkr w« rm*» and insects call the s rigiual waltr < f the w jhi 
and llai counties* iiuinNr* ot whah lu* gathered rn tl t < w I»ds 


Ip. microbes Alt lhe*c take up and um? heeJiuw tlitv lie tti mo*! is mi mil 

I for Heir lives some of tl<c watvf pl-iccsf-wit tol>em »m lu tl r » lunar 

that the ram givi* to the *. d i f tV earth t ^raviUtmn fin water 

**' Hut >Uil a great dial e f Hit rain i i* we knew was lor „ 4-v> Ik* 1 1 1 i* i 
mt u*td up m m\ ol Uu-mj wav' air wlu.ntl<ea>r \u. ninth 1 ittir tl in 
ff Much tf it tssutkedup Mmmtn t’x. it »» now Jlut if <oiy c it it right 
air b> t!.c Mill > lust «fm (lit run lor us t » a. k where it eamr ir< sac cn 
i stem fallii r Mi eh of it aim gt 300 before it /til upu» tU tilth aid 
Vji sinku „dow l v tl R.gh t' e earth nut 1 Iw'is-dtif artf-et ^ l‘eai w« 
U it nachct t hvrrtt vtratlk. g that soul it wu* iraJe t > t> tK 
*4 u cAiitw.1 ilk tbirt^'i It Hi) U ti-n i*. f h> li gen »»! i < »\ H en 
earned, cl this lavrr t> vino. I w»r 1 te*iH ts o f n inti a* * th rat i 

'evv .1 w acre it 1 av but* If < p iat 1 f o*ia* mite j-* Hat « elv. Ui 

the g'ou-d i> vi**t we cad 4 >. u*. water t f tl* v» eL’ was t •‘r.rd i iui 
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very hot, and hydrogen existed separ- 
ately, though there was plenty of 
oxygen neat it As the eaxth cooled a 
little, ho\ve\cr, it became possible foi 
hydrogen and owgen to combine, which 
they did, forming v.atci lhere is 
vastly more owgen than hydrogen m 
the world, as we know and most of the 
oxygen which was left ovei when the 
hydrogen was burnt up to form water 
is to be found m the atmosphcie still 

HOW IS IT THAT THC W'ATER OF THE SEA 
DOES NOT SINK INTO II1E GROUND ? 

Wherer ci it can, watci does sink into 
the ground , and wheie the sea is deep, 
the piessuie of all the waier above will 
foice the v ater at the bottom into the 
ground if it can possibly go theie It 
is probable that in most places the 
ground of the sea is of a very'' dense 
land which water cannot penetiate as a 
rule , but often things may 7 happen to 
it that will allow some water to pass 
through, and then, wdien that w'ater 
reaches the hot le\ els of the eaith’s 
crust, it is turned into steam, and may 
make a great disturbance We alw'ays 
think of earthquakes as things that 
happen on the dry land, but we know 
that earthquakes also occur m the bed 
of the sea. When a very powerful 
earthquake occurs m the bed of the sea, 
and a great deal of water sinks in and 
is turned into steam, we get what may 
be called a seaquake, and theie is little 
doubt that some of the strange and 
terrible things which the sea does are 
caused in this way' 

But we must suppose that, on the 
whole, the bed of the sea is not so easily 
penetrated by watei as many paits of 
| the dry land are, and that is perhaps one 
jj reason why it has become the bed of 
the sea Instead of letting the water 
run through it, it holds the w'ater upon 
the top of it, as the bottom of a basin 
does, and then the weight of the water 
: gradually helps to force it down and 
! mabe lt cup-shaped, so that it will hold 
i st , 111 ™ ore water But we cannot be 

i a Ac a ,f™L e about thls > f°r it is a very 
difficult thing indeed to find out 

LIKE AT THE BOTTOM 


WHAT IS IT 
THE SEA? 


I , N ° ma ? bas ever teen to the greatest 
| depths of the sea, for even if it were 
| possible to send air down to him the 
| pressure of water above his head would 
be f ar f°° great for him to stand But 
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we can get some idea of wliat it must 
be at the bottom of the deepest parts 
of the sea, for we know the kind of 
things that live there, and we know 
something of the conditions of their 
lives. Three, five, or eight miles below 
the level of the sea there cannot be very 
much light, and though it cannot be 
perfectly dark, yet it is u'hat any of us 
would call quite dark. Here there lives 
a strange medley of creatures — strange 
fishes and sea-weeds. Down to them, 
fiom above, there descend the remains 
of all sorts of other sea creatures that 
live m the heights of w'ater above tliem^ 
If we remember that the sea covers 
something like five-sevenths of the 
whole eaith, we shall see that, of the 
total amount of life upon the earth, a 
very' large proportion is to be found at 
the bottom of the sea It is life of a 
very humble land for at least two 
reasons One is the immense pressure 
of the water above it, which prevents 
the development of moie noble forms 
of life ; the other reason, that has the 
same result, is the very small quantity 
of oxygen that is available for the pur- 
pose of life at the bottom of the sea 
This means, of course, that the life ot 
these creatures must be lived very 
slowly, and is indeed very different fiom 
the life of creatures that have air to 
breathe, or even a fish that lives in a 
stream which has plenty of oxygen dis- 
solved m the water all around it. 

WHY DOES A BOTTLE FULL OF HOT WATER 
KEEP HOT LONGER THAN ONE HALF FULi-r 

The answer to this is that the bottle 
full of hot water contains more heat 
than the bottle which is only half fun 
Water is a wonderful storehouse of heat 
Different things require different 
amounts of heat to be put in them m 
order to be raised to the same tempera- 
ture or hotness We might think this 
should not be so, but it is. If you take 
a certain quantity of water at any fixed 
temperature you please, and then the 
same quantity of anything else in the 
world, and then make them both, say, 
five degrees hotter than they were 
before, you will find that you have to pm 
more heat into the w'ater than into the 
other thing , and just as it takes longer 
to heat water than to heat anything 
else, because you have to put more heat 
into it, so water takes longer to cool 
than anything else, because it lias more 
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beat in it io lose and of course the 
greater the quantity of yvatei the more 
heat it has within it 

But there is another point to re 
member the bigger the mass of ant thing 
is the longer it takes to cool A thing 
cools from its surface inwards the 
parts insult it keep each other warm 
The smaller the mass of a thing the 
bigger is the proportion of its surface 
to the amount of stuff m it and so the 
quicker it cools So that the case of 
the hot water bottles the different 
rates at winch the sun the. earth and 
the moon get cool and the fact that a 
baby requires to be more warmly 
clothed than a man art all ex] lamed 
by the same law 


It is rather difficult for us to und r 
stand but wt must remember tliat 
a thing ma\ lie intensely hot and 
glowing and flaming without any bum 
mg combustion or combining with 
oxygen going on The thread inside 
an ordinary clcctnc lamp is an instance of 
this Now longngn astronomersthought 
that the sun s htat and flames were due 
to burning going on in the sun lust as it 
goes on m a fire on the earth but then 
they came to ask themselves practically 
lust the question we arc asking If 
the sun s heat and light are due to 
combustion where docs all the oxygen 
come from and where docs all the lucl 
come from ? If the sun were burning 
as a f re is burning it would have burnt 
itself out millions of years ago There 
is nothing like < notigh material in the 
sun to account for all the light and heat 
it produces Therefore burning com 
bustnn or combining with oxygen has 
nothing to do at all with product g the 
Mtn 4 heat and light any more than 
with product!)* the heal and light of 
an ehxtiic Imp The sms supply of 
heat is kt; t up in other wav* partly by 
1 is ceaseless shrinking on 1 partly we 
supiow. by the bio thing up of the at ) us 
of elements such as rad-um m tl c w.n 


Wlm we say !-uni rr to: sari wv 
ncaa com l a&c with ovv^m v xi if 
there u iu> o\ p i 1 1 a 1 -ice t*wni T \* 
caimut gw *n Tl - th rajs t* t~x ruy 
glow au I l< 1 1 co.wly Lot * tl cv 
eat not |jom— wLwh » to *.» d-me 


with oxygen— for there is no oxygen 
at all for the things to eombine with 
That is one answer to our question 
but here is another Very nearly the 
whole of the outside of the solid earth 
is already as burnt as it can be an i so 
is all the water of the oc ans How 
ever hot vve moke them and however 
much oxygen vve lme yye cannot bum 
water or *and or flint or clay or gray*] 
for these things are already burnt 
When the elements of yihich they an 
made hay c combined with ill the axvgi n 
that they ire capable of combining 
with then they are as burnt as they 
posSil.lv can be Thus the whole 
extenor of the earth with only very 
scattered and slight exceptions has 
already been burnt up and what we 
call the earth and the sea are the results 
of tliat burning This burnt crust now 
encloses the lire in tl e centre of the 
earth and keep out the oxygen of 
the air — the oxyg n which has been left 
oecr so to sj>cah from what has been 
used up in burning the crust of the earth 


Of cours* an eclipse of the sun by the 
moon would tell us m thing about the 
sbai«c of the earth So to make our 
quistn n quite correct yye bnuld say 
not an eclii)**. but an eclipse of 
the moon Since this as wo know is 
due to tlx? tilths shadow creoj mg 
across the face of the mnen IxrcaiiM. the. 
earth is cutting oif tie sunlight by 
wluch the moon n lit vve ore ngl t and 
vtry thojghlful m «uppusing tlait t!*j 
shape of the shadow ought t > tell us tli* 
shaj<c of t V earth just as our xL-id * 
till* our hajx \i d we - tl tliat t ho 
shadow i» a tout X t ie— tl at l* to iy 
ui cur* si outward luy the ul e * f a 
bell in other wyrds it i» a din! v* f 
a glr'ic or siltcre anti * ikc Wy km v* 
tint tbc t uta tl row* the shod w t* it 
lelsu ll<e ha;*, ei th« cafth 

But this roer .1 Imp italit atgui t t 
Itienibh it is rnimstu-^ n \ ex aid nrt 
be i.'.ol m the day* ttS.n new n**iY 
di puling a* « the vl-qv 1 1 tV earth 
li i m t nly l-ou-cd ebtfl we h** x w},at 
a i cu ;-w t ( i!ic nun it uiv >e &?..! 

we cau udy m v» what m ul t - of 
tl e w va f ally i* wth i w« lias*- in i t 
i n sds x i-tctur >ft r xofu item 41 it 
IijeuJ i w ilhtl -real fits* nit.* I A.JvJtf*' 
sua ardiueij^t' n> <~m. eir^tv nl 


J<T 


"•I 




it as it goes Though this all seems so 
plain and simple to us no v, , wc must 
remember that we did not find it out, 
and that it took great labour and a very 
long time to find out That is whv 
those who - J 
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P Lilt; 

eaith is round could not point to the 
shape of the shadow m an eclipse of the 
moon, and say that chat proved their 
case No one knew that that had any- 
cmng at all to do with the matter 

w .HAr was rmme i\ placp op the 
ri l?£t GRF THE EARTH WAS FORMED? 

fi-,^d tr +° n ? m< l rS 1 aie not qmtc certam as to 
tno details of the mattei that existed in 

;tT^S 1 ,r il t . h, J eartl '" as and 


light is being steadily made. So we 
cannot keep light in a room as we keep 
anything material If, for instance, we 
take a heap of sand into a room and then, 
putting it in a heap on the floor, do no 
more, it c+m/c 


\ P uctln g it in a heap on the floor, do no 

mlf co .ld n’ f m ° re ' 14 sta T s there until something 

md could not point to the removes it- hnf Ko-nt 


i +1 . , * »<« luimeu, ana 

8 ~! jt gradually turned into the earth 
i ims matt-, indeed, piobably passed 

3 through VantniC cfo rr 11 __ 1 Kr 


removes it , but light stays nowhere, it 
is always moving ; and if there is to be 
steady light in any place, there must be 
a steady source of light to produce it 
from moment to moment, or it will cease 
When we darken a room we cut off 
the source of light, and the light which 
was made an instant befoie is gone 
Now we see why But this question, 
is a most important one, and people 
often forget to ask it Nothin? is lost, 
-d the clergy or power that iSade the 
from pich 'n, , . hght is not lost, even though the room 

is quite dark If we could trace it 
we should find that it had been trans- 
formed into other things , it is trans- 
formed into heat, which we find in all 
the matter which it strikes — and this 
includes not only the furniture and 
walls, but also the air of the room, it 1 
is also changed into the power which 

i -*■ — ‘“'-miui upon winch we f+ aids c ^ e ’ nica l changes, as, for in- 

lwe now is very small comnared with stan - ce > when carpets and curtains 
that globe of gas, but, on the other hand g ra(lua % fade under its influence I 

I Jf, V( ' r T much densei — for the earth d ?t m 1 n AL y NQ stone drop quicker as | 
has been steadily shrinlnncrm, ^ Tl n it nears the ground? s 

ages, and we know that it is shnS-f SS , ? ie answer 1S “ Yes ” If falling things 
still We may ask how it was that this p ld , not fal1 c l lncker as they fell, it would 
r-rlnho — - hurt us no more to fall five hundred feet 

/n-PP T-r 1 - r 


from each othei The simplest view 
and one vhicn is almost certainly time 
m the main, is that the last stave 
passed through befoie the earth wls 
ormed was that of a mighty cloud of 
glowing gas It must have been very 

Sks f0 lnT,!: aV ?, Pr0C,I<>fttat “‘S 
was hofl ,, '! U “ r v -' a >' s - and as it 
rin i d must kave occupied a great 

fve LI he .i“?, h "P»" »e 


Steal globe SfTas came fntot, ‘ S h J?i' ls tatad feet 

We know that it did so by separatnl Beachy Head, or to fall thousands of 

itself fiom +i 1( a X se P ara tmg feet from a balloon, than to fall to the 

ground when playing a game. The 
farther a thing falls, the more quickly 
is it moving when it reaches the ground, 
and the greater is the force with which 

~ AA aaikd tMuue was t little * strikes the ground If there \veie 

sun, indeed, as the great hot nlanet ?^ tlun S to resist the fall of objects, 

Jupiter is still , it W as so hot that if- lere Wou ^ ke nothing to prevent this 
must have given out light of its own mcrease in speed getting greater and 

outs own greater, but there is always the 

resistance of the air, and in the case of 
+ of rainc bops, that is sufiicient 

to hold them back If it were not for 
ls > a r auidrop falling on our head j 
° - — - cu a tremendous wi with such terrible force as to, I 

shll ’ d 13 not ca P a ble of being- m US ^ le P ro pei name for the j 
in a rnn Vhei \ We have a steady light Speed of a falhn g body is j 

thinJ 1 „ m :, lt 13 not that there if some and we shall remember not 

thing m th P rnnni -m.. , . s °me- to spell it with two “l’s” if we know 

“’ a ;. lfc comes from the Latin celer, 
nf 1 1 ^ , acce teration due to the pull f 

1 the earth, winch we call gravity, is 
same tor all falling bodies It is 


fself Horn & gmal mL°s % wS ThI 
lemaimng central part is our sin The 
other planets were foimed in the same 

thp^ > S ° we sa nae matter m 

the earth, aedm the other planets as we 
find m the sun Tins globe w£ a UtSe 


o w IX 

W OOES out? ENs to the light when it 
W e have to think of light as a wi 


>.uere is some- 

Is stay, "nga e™° bufISt ‘i SU " tah 
millionth^ partVa s “old to 

millionth par, ofTtectd S 
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not greater for a heav icr thing than for 
a lighter G aid co showed tins when he 
dropped two balls one light and one 
hcavy from the leaning tower of Pisa 
and they reached the earth at the same 
moment The amount of this iccelera 
tion has been precisely measured It 
is 32 feet m every second of time — 
that is to say the falling body in each 
second falls 32 feet more than it did 
in the second before 

1IOW PAR DOGS A STONB FALL IN TUB 
FIRST SLCONDF 

We lmow exactly the answer to this 
question \\ c might think at first if 
weread the answer to the last question 
that the stone mast fall 32 feet Hut 
32 feet is the amount of increase m the 
rate of its falling at the end of a second 
and at the beginning of the second the 
stone w as not moving at all. Therefore 
its average rate of movement through 
out the second is midway between no 
movement at all and 3- Lei — in otlier 
words an average of 16 feet per second. 
Tliat is wliat we find at the end of a 
second the stone has fallen 16 feet 


A plant like every other living thing 
must have water A plant docs not 
take 1 1 water by its leaves or stems but 
only by its roots When we water a 
plant from above tko water lias to 
sink into the earth until it reaches the 
mots— and we may forget to w iter it • 
But if the j>ot has a hole in the bottom 
and stands in a saucer Idled with water 
the water soaks tlirough the hole just 
to where it wanted— the part where 

the roots arc. So it b earned up 
through the plant and at lit given 
off by tho haven Vluits must have 
water running through them and so 
must we. In th in it mostly runs 
upwar Is and 10 us jt mostly runs 
downwards It is ptv»bab.e dso that 
a plant Wnunl di a little letter m 
a pot with a hole in the bottom 
than in one without a ho r even if it 
wtic not fed with vu er in tl is wav 
for at )ra*t the Ik V would pronle 
far v^m 'atim and the pant r< >is 
a 1 lutant mij , K of tioli air as 
iruehuwLdo < roa gn the tan) 
t»vts that I>at m a ut c ade 
if s»« thrum whwh air can 

f ass o}*j >vi\ dowJv «l_n» 

v«u( 'atwn in i at 1 rt u.tcrf«vd with. 


WHY DO WE NOT OCT ALL WL VV AST? 
Some people do get all they want 




at least for most of their Uvi-> thrush 
the time conics for almost evervbody 
when he wants to git well and cannot 
Now if we study what hapjx ns to thes< 
jx.opIe who gtt LViry thing they want 
even without having to work for it vvt 
find that it is very bad for tilt in It is 
quite certain that we and every part of 
our bodies and every power we have are 
naturally meant to work to fight again t 
difficulties and it is better to fi h ht 
even if we do not conquer than it is not 
to fight at all One of the reasons why 
history records so many wicked and 
degraded kings is that these were 
people who all their lives got every 
thing they wanted Lvery lnuig 
creature that gets everything it wants 
given to it without striving is apt to 
become weak and degraded 

Many sensible grown up peoj Jo who 
have lived careful lives and have had 
a fair chance ui the world know that 
they do get all they rt tHy want No 
doubt they would like to have more 
money than they have or if tlcy are 
a higher kind of people more wisdom 
than they have vet lliev know tint if 
they work thev wall get enough for their 
lappincss ard if wise people liav c that, 
they do not worry tlicmsch vs by wisliiia, 
for mote Children do not know what 
they can get and what they innnot get 
'hi all cliililrLn mare or less cry for 
the moon as w c av not knowing how 
far away tho moon us <Vs they grow 
up they learn tliat it is not worth w hi c 
to worry about tlnr-s tl c\ coin t 
have but that it is riudi betfrr to 
woTklnrd far the tluigs tin) can have 

WHAT IS IT >UVU LS I ILL HLNURYF 

Moot pcepN confuse j ne vuy d>f 
fcrcot kinds i f tH-gs ti tfier antral 
tliim ailhungtr tut that * a >m bad 
-nd a ven coons m >Ulr When a 
man has Lid a pi *1 liunrr at 1 1 as 
pel !ui>s eaten more Siun In *J«o ild, 
ami Uitn nts a t’ ix« ab <r dnrU a 
guM«f hj <-r rr takes a emu i cd 
fruit he 1* dung son«<' t ~ h hie ‘iru.il 
it may not t*e quite Liim-ns he » 
taking vomtHuu, tlut 1 •• 1 kr* l«f 
w*at jioujis li ai is uitiaiv wi 

hinper We cat ard mil v a r* t >< e> 
tbi*.* at 1 a> ar I lftv.a.1 rvn 
1 1 t VvULor I 1 *** , tu\irl to our 

voa-vs * | u* 1 1 1 11 ta «■" -* ^ 

— *■** Vi 
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shutting oft part of it. The use of this 
beautiful anangemenl is to regulate the 
amount of light falling into" tile eye. 
If we go into a darkish roomslraight from 
the sunlight, we can see nothing In a 
lew moments things become visible The 
i eason is that our ins has relaxed, the 
pupils ha\e become huger, and more 
light is entering the eye 

is the loofah that we use in 

l lib HATH? 

1 lie loofah looks like a stiff, fibrous 
piece of netting, and because it is 

,„.wu K n uie oriin not brittle, it makes a capital 1 

- wliK h is wlici e we ff el cverv* tllln S 1° use for a good brisk rub when 
b that the blood has we are bathing But rt is not made 

‘°ncl annuals in it , n .i by hands. It is the fruit of a plant. 


like to be pleased, just as mu other 
: r^u^'S do, but we no mo H , -atislv 
\ ^nger by taking a j.K ^u.t sunt 
1 b( - caus > 1 * * ] \as a nm In, , t „] MneJ| 
I than we do by listening n, M , „,,ig 

5 ,7 hunger is quite a dilf, ,, r . t tlnntf 

| and he pla.e where it „.J|. Is Ca „"^ 

| mno either m the mouth oi i„ thinLse 

l 7 Prison who n i.atl\ hungn wd! eat 
! Jiff !?’ 7,' ta '’ (< -h ss f at meal poiridge 

more A s i J 77' ’ ul ’ and ^eds 
| the buna- uni 177., ,inni f'' h - the brai ». 

3 thine— im. 


su iuei.t food nnuiials in it and 71 D > hands. It is the fruit of a plant, 

e a the body asking for moie. * 'I hat and belongs to the same family as the 

hunger, and if we ate onl\ to bee cucu mber. The cucumber is not fibrous, 

tmn i° U ^ cat onl y when we'had this 01 , we cotdd uot eat it, and the loofah, 

witLTl er If ™ cat too much or differs horn it in this respect 

ill them 1)eing hungiy we eat to die ® course, the loofah is not, in its 

ui the long run ^ to die natmal state, like the loofah of the 

TiRow A LAR E a S ni?'' 1 ,M,f L1|,1L op our PV r^ bath-room The loofah that we use is 
If we tn i 7 AND SMALLEf t? ■ Es simply the fibrous skeleton of the cu- 
mdia-nibber nn7 Very 7 n ; a11 , hut thick, 0l ' g° urd . that giew in Egypt 

the answei in " e sba ff understand ^^, er , t ie tnnt has ripened it is dried, 
is simply the }>ni' S que . btlon The pupil and th e fleshy part disappears, leaving i 
1 mg itself m n C lnside tllls »ng. 1 0nly the fibres, and these aie so strong, 

india-rubber bn 7 777 ls not made of P, nd stand the action of water so well, 
of muscular ’ fiW tb^r 110 11 ls made yj at a loofa h lasts quite a long, time. 
Pupil, and enclose .t m/ 1111 roun d the , re are about ten species of loofah, 
nng is the iris r7 lbe name of this and one sort > grown m the West Indies, 
behind it there aie la 77 tbe ms and 13 used as a s P on ge or dishcloth 

t hat7 i7° l0 Ufl ng mat "ter, and xfis'+u lch SVf l AT A1AKRS shadows and reflections?- j 
ive look at* 11 CyCS their colour Wife,, ®oth shadows and reflections de- 
this °coloure7 ny0ne s e P e we can 77 PGnd ’ of ^rse, upon light, but they 
black hole m t 7 USCu l ar un g and the 7° Veiy Afferent things. Everything 
the little muscular"^ 16 of 14 When rhe SCe ’ e -^ ce Pt the light of a candle, or 
pupils grow ver,/ ^’77 contract the )7?i SU .7 ltseif > or some other lunimous 
this happen We can see body that gxves out light of its own, 

eyes, and then sudHenf 1 JL' ve cover his c„„ a ^flection — that is to say, what we j 
tight upon them \y r y hr °' v a stiong of 7 tbe hght reflected from the surface 
m a person who has ?1 y see th is, too^ somit tbm S Now, a shadow mav 
opmm, for opium “J akea to ° much nri T 7 lmes Iook tike a reflection, and J 
tract very stxongly -,,7 t le ln s con- bnf- ln sometlme s mix up the two words, f 

immk Xt T lnflue nce’ has d ‘‘7 a P ers on pictui77 1S a great cllffere nce. In the 

" wh C Sv e 1 7XT 3435, of some bo^ on a 





veiy large Foolish 7 P 11 ? 11 gets h7 ,\ m the water. If the sun were 
?7°P , bettadonna into 7x77 . SOmet imes interW? 6 b ? ys ’ the n their bodies would 
this drug poxsons and tae > r eyes Slnce e with the rays of light as they 

aad th r e P u P‘ !s get very j*?® 8 tlle mis, w^ukl J 6d the water, and the water 
suffpr 7° k brilliant But 2 ti and th e of lusf 7\° w shadows which might be f 
th7> — 7- th ey cannot now t n Cyes sa me 77® Same sh ape, or almost the j 
fr °m a bright l7h? tect There 7 pe ’ , as th ese reflections are. f 
^ ^ S t b Sht by stancl abm T thm S difficult to under- f 

. ut a shadow Of course, the ^ 

- 0434 — ~ Je 
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*■ * w hole of these shadows w ould be qui te 
dark unless there was some jxxrt of the 
boys that was transparent and let 
the light through What we see in the 
picture arc not shadows Ixcause for 
instance the white tic of the fourth 
boy from the left is shown white in 
the watet 

What has happened here is that 
the light striking the front of the boys 
and coming off from them m straight 
lines in all directions has been reflected 
from the surface of the water which 
must have been perfect)} still like the 
surface of a mirror There can have 
been no wand when this photograph 
w s taken In su h a case water may 



The ua I* ahlai m lb* ftast of Umh bo jr* e4 o <n m ttw tC rluaa ta tii* wit* lit wbrt w 4 

on of iU« boj* pre» t. l(U<>u«titbiluflkallTOkfb«lkiriltw> llil «• iImU m u Ik* >n 


mistaken when we think that sleeping 
creature!, only wake up when something 
arouses them from outside It is |x*s 
sible to study the exact amrunK ol 
noise that wall wake people at difftirnt 
parts of the night and we know that a 
morning approaches healthy jxoplc or 
animals sleep less and less deeply v 
that things wake them which would not 
liase wakened them in the earlier jurt 
of the night Healthy creatures prob- 
ably either wake up quite apart treni 
anything outside them and because 
their brains have now rested long 
enough and are read} to start work 
again or else their bryms arc just 
read} to wake up with the least thing 


lie a very nearly perfect minor Yet 
it is not jxrfcct lor some a[ the light 
jmcscs through the water ami is there 
abwrbc 1 hi lead el King thrown Kick 
or »v Jested tuourcycs V> at all joints 
the rcilfCUtu is 1 «& t ig,ht then the 
mugvs of the hovs llmnxhre If tl » 
water ha 1 thrown leak perfectly ail 
the h„Ht mj t to it their wou d ml Is 
tins iLfiinnee Let us cum, are for 
frutaixr tU whitrrf s of t/jr U>y s 
tie an 1 the tet’e ti >n » f it tn it « vui r 
wiut wssrs li* T»«a munsr 
Step is a very uijstiJa.'w* t* tg 
that wr da not k ane i-jfh atout \<t 
Ka at any talc we aiv- cert_irf> 



an I some little noiv: cr l H ht— it dory 
not retd much lien— gurs tie 
sarv signal 

So we may ->i\ -rdit perfectly liar 
that it is tie Ig^t whkh wakes the 
lirds just a it i» th dafk that no'i 
them t> We know that elur xa, a 

told ix3i}r»e ef the s ill w‘ji» t ^ is 
ektlk ui tie daytime tie Urd fw ) 
tlvir w ;i wl i ill In (i 
til toi rse t! ty very *«kij li i out I’-at 

Uvvueirwro * is 1 1 <arf» tic I ,/ I 

<1 L»*i er julia, »* tt sours ef tvUt 
Lads that avc au-.k it 1 a hi ie 
w> irt to 1st e* rf* 

h rt*, \et ar sat j a- v.4~ I hut ^ 

* J? 




r-»> c 




* i 


'l HE 


walsuig and --hepum , n 

^(uk, that ualw and s! ' n K 
depend, not ou u;ui{ , ll<! > ‘ <all > 

s«le but on chains tl ,t ’* ' '' 
toandfron,^,.,^ 

^-.uiv .S 1 .;;;;;;" 

Adi. i .. "* 

1 l-OI’I ! IN 1 ;m OTHf'R 


A WO.Jffi' AN1 


1 


n> ^.ch no 

a *’°ut wh„i t , 1 •’; l and 

breach h n v,', ?„ *\ t ' < "’ 1 - Juu- 

'• l!1 beuntt-n ! {|J V!™ fl roa, ‘ y 
he suu» m{ i»,. , mc * wo can 
d Miwo <• (i.Vl 'V- ; u,n,llr ' lt - bilk as 

but v e r i L of h<>r woilds, 

(1 ‘ ‘ISO, Up,) ' vft 'n "e think of 
" "J*uh nun are 


I 


< i. ih 


<u 


ouis, to its 


adipnn t > 

s uiyL thinVr, 1 ’ 5 / 1 ,.'. 1 !'! 1 ' 1105 ' aud food 

‘d'-nuinhkeour- 

' v0 urtunl\ do not kr JZ 0! ‘ rs ' ,md 

( d * ln y such woild ' 'I ,' ofth e existence 
differ great h- f m „, * l0sC no know all 

°f most inipoitantThini rth m , a11 SOlti> 
composition 0 f the ul * \ , such as the 
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n, might be developed on many world!*! 

:, hu ' de know that lie lus an 1 

c hn F '" C V-f mtia H n ^ li t0 ouude ? 
conditmns Life nourishes on our own ] 

,*i uranic <o W ami great Iwat on f 
;dmost dry rock, and in the depths of the j 
‘ S V { ‘ e uu ,uht be a rash man who i 
otll l h lt J,fe 'onto not find, on f 
i , " 01 his, conditions tit for it to i 
develop ui. More than this, ’.ve have 
and more than hints— of 
11 CN ’donee that life exists on some 
, :,f r " 01 J di. such as tlie moon and -Mar, 

Akl. -rm. R (; mcn on mars? 

< \- 'a answ ec to this must certainly he { 

.I* ,. \ r <Ui usfronomers have shown us j 
. 'll, ‘' Ijn> ls vuy different from the j 
artn m many wavs. It is smaller, so 
tnat tiie power of gravitation is less; { 
urolith^ 1 ?' dttle water, its heat is j 
luittor H Vc [y. different-- perhaps much } 
rn l,i,5 t ’ an , eart h by day, and much j 
t at night ; and it has not much of j 


k’T.i UI,1U UUi ‘-‘artn by day, at 

Miiuuuant n, 1 *l r ‘d n |&d>t ; and it has not much of . 

composition of thl thjn '" s SUcil as the of ‘ , aios Phere For these, and a host 

a child of eir!h iii :Ur Alll)l - then, b 1 ! k ‘ r r t e f Mjns - a «y Jiving beings on | 
ofouis, ho is c\n US l , . artlcu lnr earth m -i „ nill | be v.istly different from men | 

• lnd U for him iml o, i ly flttod for it, l,a,u ° £ ways But ' on lhe oth er 

sod, and oceans and y /'\ Us air> :u *d nurl-iil*' ca 1 n . s . ceon the surface of .Mars j 
thc kind, and ih e<U ’ but also in ublcil inus f almost cci (airily 

^V. of the tho saiuk an f C ’ as we may l as u S f h JpS ° f v ®« ctabI « Mc > and « 1 
Plants that inhabit A , ?/ , anun ols and on V^ lf cn l )rov ? d that water exists 

ceii.nn n... ^ with him w », * <us > though this used to be denied 

Also, we know vr-,™ u , L ._. 


pLuits that mhibn S ° t l , anunals <^d 
3 cei tain that men ln , 1 Um We aie 
| children like om „\ and w °men and 

! on ]y heieior oa Z C ° u ’ ( I i be found 
| unknown to us ,^ 0n l e otb cr world 
! double of our eartli sucf an 
doife unhkely to exist ‘ l ' V0lld ’ s 

JfalCStaM 1 ' d,1Icr ™‘ one 
*°° 

O'-lTaordmary ’ 7 onld d be very 

*ch,3 t ,,eL I ™f d -t no, if ml 


a 1 * ‘ 10u gh this used to be denied « 
th 0 ,.’ , ve ino ' v ^f ars has an atmosphere, j 
though one very different from ours. 

C LU'n H ON i B MA%sP Y KtND 0F hSTCLLIOI-NT | 

otsnf a , lm0 , St certaia that there is life 

belipvr. 6 u nd 011 M,lISi and some people 
xr n theie are thinking beings on 

understnnS men> yet bemgs who might 
undeSf i T n> and whom men might 

other’s wavnf*^ they S ot to know each 
c n a y °f oppressing themselves 

whole i>i Pe °? e wbo bave ft 1 veil their 

m m l es 1°, the study of Mars aie 
quite certain that there ,™n 


W]J — -y w very w i lr> i rt i,, T ,lu J| ave given tneit 
which IS the wStlnnl "°’ if h il Sf'r t° the study of Mars aie 
with which earth, and ^, We ^°' v . and rts surfir^ 10 ^? 1 tliere aie mai ks upon 
rammed, were confined m’ +i nd sea ar e could hn„ which only intelligent beings 
nivei.se, °nly to out httlo tbl ? 1 , mi ghty a j| „ O'nade, and are even sure that 
the other worlds, Z S',® th , . if ah J®* “ “s ” must be one great 

neai. w*™ and bttle. far l™ y ^ in a friendly way, and 

feiven up fifrhfino- (.a„h oc 


! EnJS** ““o. 

' woilcb n ire a S“de ofs^.T that other 
those that make our m v S 1 "i lteua!s to 
aie sure that the an d we 

chemistry apply evemthl mattei and 
j lfe coul d be developed on n S ° tbat lf 

°Pedon our earth, it 




have given fr ’ ead ly way, and 

men shli a fighting each other as 
Z JS 1 d °’Z -t* on Mars, >t » 

by a race ° nly have beea made 

wars and f £ bfmgs who had given up 
worked all f° ntl . e , rs ' and quarrellmg, and 
PerW m ^ther for the good of all 
answer n, , i Chll , dren who S read this 
for certam L 1 ? lon ° enou gh to learn 

certam what is the truth about the 

1 fa 


f 




—THE CHILDS BOOK. OF WONDER- 


canals of Mats anti how they came 
to be made There is scarcely a more 
interesting question m the world 

WHAT IS TUB USB OP TIIB PLANETS THAT 
HAVE NO L1FB ON THUU 

No doubt some of the planets have no 
life upon them and no doubt life is the 
highest thing that can happen on a 
planet But we have every reason to 
suppose that life will develop at some 
later date upon the planets such as 
Jupiter which are now too hot to bear 
it just as our earth once was So we 
mi b lit si} that these planets are pre 
paring for the use of bearing life 
There may be other planets winch are 
now too cold but once had life upon 
them and there may l<e planets which 
never had and never will have life upon 
them We human beings may perhaps 
l>c able to make use of them by watching 
their movements in the sky and that is 
all But though they arc of no use 
or little use, to us jxrhaps they have a 
u v' md a meaning lor thur Maker 
WHAT IS Tltl U«1J OP STARS T1IAT ARE 
TOO PAR AWAY TOR US TO SCLt 
People have tned the hopeless task 
of proving that even live stars which are 
too far aw ay for us to sac hav c some use 
for mankind— that pcrhajK they <cnd us 
some kind of radiation which i> useful for 
our eyes There is no proof of this and 
nothing is k ss likely Probably the us*, of 
the stars which are too far away for us 
to sec and the usu of the stars which 
are not too far awav for us (o see 
are tlx. varna as the ux. of (he 
star winch we can sc-v best and which 
We call the sun— to supj>ort and nourish 
lilt in tlieir n*.i,,hltourhood \ud if there 
are star* which have m si ch use uul 
which certainly might not c vial f r all 
tin, difference tiny make lu us vet 
than arc more uws end parish's in the 
universe than we can press or diram of 

W <IV lx» W It W ANT TO V» ALk SLOW CR LI* 
HILL THAN 

\\1 ui wa « ilk ft tiiv ! vtl vve Jiave 
Only to work a^imst v ich tint p» as the 
uus a ne of the air ani tin. weight t f 
oar itj,* vs w» hit Push up »al da«a. 
Wl*n wc walk skiwajil less e tjrt 
is K-jiai 1 cfi our , uxt in wit* wayy 
Ixsasnc \u wisku^ vIvmIv! wv, are 
to \ certain vatu t Lu’ir t> At j. to 
sav wc ai>* U n^ , u« 1 nci.ir the 
centre J th«* tan i Itt n «. Vi's, »f 
> avc especially if a hi 1 « vytv »><■ p 
it i v»> tsvavij Atica' jttowa'k Lj-i» 


it becauie we have to balance oni selves 
so carefully This is owin„ to the strain 
on our toes pressing against thi m ideof 
our boots and the half consuous fear m 
our brain that w e mav lie pnlkd down 
too quickly and hurt ourselves Whin 
vve walk uphill the work is wry harl 
because then we have bvsliecrmiiscii' ir 
effort to lift our whole bodns avvay 
from the centre of the earth in dehancc 
of giavatation W e have to exert in the 
opjxjsite direction a greater fircc than 
tliat of gravitation 

Donn usp up morp enphoy in walk 
INU LI HILL THAN ON TI1L LLV ELY 
The difference can lx. measured in 
such cases and it is said that to walk 
up a sleep hill at a given ]>acc costs 
us more than twenty time as much 
effort as to walk at the same pace 
along the lev «J No wonder then tint 
wc want to walk slower uphill t The 
reason is really exactly the same as the 
reason why wc lift a heavy wai„ht m 
our hand mon. siowly than wc let it 
down In ont case we are pulling 
against gravitation and exerting a 
greater force tlian gravitation in the 
other case vve arc only cxcrtin^ a com 
parativUv little force against grauta 
turn so tliat the weight slwUl not fall 
down to the ground too qu ckiy 
This ihlfvience — wh thcr we walk 
against gravitation or with it — shows 
m another wav It i» not much use 
for a stout man who wishes to gat 
t limner to walk o i the IcviL I^cf Inn 
walk uphill an 1 h< will soon fn l th it 
he requires to Him away a kl of In 
fat to preside the pMwsr that will hit 
hi< l xly aganif the earth v pull 
WHY Aim Wp Oil l»V Will N LOOL I Nil HOW N 
I ROW A Ukl AT KLIUHT T 

CviTyui I'Jwv n t L« kly wl ci* 

kk)kic h down and any-ciic who is m 
L x> 1 health can Icirn in tun** by jiact e 
how tok«'ke.jwH from a 1 iklil will ut 
turnu g „uljv llu » an t vwtXjla i 
tK us of Hus gtJdiir&t ’hu, t*» tile 
Liocral t\j umm Ilia* (*- frar < t 
fakai^d tujl-sthrvro a r*.rf t’efTtHL 
New nurver'-eof 1 luhala a ' a ijf t 
fec’a-C tliat we a ** d e t » fsJkr.ec < jr 
-rNts ikix-n i Ul«rl tf-r }~i 
• ‘ ** - l tain 1 » ' ' 


*11 * 




dlk l rain >a }»{ u 
i ay n zkc ut c> id) , t ,.v *W t » J 4 
lvc.« <4at tis-'tlyi Vr k '»if ut 
bit { \, wVt *r t a tip HaM 
af A*J < * 1 n* t at * l ev^v t 

to f* at»AfL suy t in wk » 


*r« 



— , lt , , „ , 1 . i 

th .„ , . ' E CHILD ' S book of wonder — 

j they ]ook down from a height and T+ u Tyi* 

is a very interesting ex/.laimtion wJfVn P + °t" f ° f raeItin &’ out of the 

of tins Part of our power of Ird mcinu , n 3 Salts tb , at ma y be contained; for I 

ourselves depends upon u* ‘ wf nstance . ^ the mortar We know that! 

i know how one is apt to hump against 1S Very valuable for plants, and 1 ! 

! f companion when walf ni „ I t ™° rtar IS leally a kind of lime. So we • 

! tV^anro And ewm though we can ?£? ° n examinatlon that plants can [ 

i balance °ui selves without the aid of ?h ta “iv even on a baie wall, 

; s ’ght \ct we are uu apt to feel eiddv i f° Se ^ ln g s that aie necessary for their 
1 ’ fo«rc5 esplai us any tiuk, aMthlt But ’ of COurse - the 4phes of 

5 is what thev do sr.m. *>. . certain essentials aie vert/ 5 /antv „ nil ! 


« »nai uiev do so m . *,.ecs at a hewht +■ , essentials aie very scanty, and 

I VV Hnm' VHi:,J wr look ruoM ° ’ ie J° rm ,- s °f plant life which can grow j 
I H '-' G 0 Hr ’ , D0 ■» minus £cI£°bluWd? AT ln thls fasll, on are very humble, and ! 
3 st e .<•' n ’ * aa ' thing we look down to never reach a large size Very different 1 
1 , nr i tune c.ose to our eyes — a few' ^ th e case °f the plant that grows over j 
3 E1riu " ‘‘hen we are fading for m the bare u ' al1 w r "'*" M ’“ 

j Ili‘ 1! nn,mri a ! cot " hen we looka n t 
I vhen we loot "i ?Jl tbe ruIe that 


J )nr i.„, J , ,ose to onr eyes — a few' = ca -se oi the plant that grows over j 
1 st- run ^ non we are rtading, for in- be bare wall, but has its roots in the | 

1 t I k (no, 1 f P v fcct "ben u'e look at eait b, from W'hich it draws nourishment, I- 
• when" ,. and ’t 1S the rule that W e Y D0ES Tf1E booaierang come back?,) 

: t » 0 . ' , ob a t anything near, our Some people suppose that the boome- f 

other slio-iii ] Urn ,mvards tow'aids each comes back after hitting what { 

\ The eves ro °* conver g e > as we say 14 ls a’nied at That would really be f 
vermne ulw,n « S ° accus tonied to con- ver y convenient indeed when the msfru- j 
the thin ere ,, iey |°°k downwaids — as P ent is used m the chase, but it does not ; 
usually nenr , 00 < down on are happen The first part of the boome- 1 
caJnoLee a ne-frl 88 tbe two E >es ™ ngS ,P at T b 15 straight, or practically 
■ conveige shtrhtlv m l i ng i WC UnIess they It is expected to hit its object 

they do fhe same\r klng at 't-that 15 ln this part of its path. If 

height, and nprif-f W i, en we are °n a t ti booinera ng were flying through 
is the ground P hunfWi° le r? earest thing a °thing, it would have to fly always [ 
In ' order ’ to q US ° f feet below us n a straight hne, according to Newton’s « 

i away, om ev° 1 f, tb,n S so f ar S^at law of motion b ( 1 

: out, paiallef witi, h ° U \ °° b str aight But the boomerang is flying through | 
until we have Tf other But air ’ and ^ is so shaped that the a,r 

3 places, the eves t0 g0 on high ^'sts one part of it more than another, ! 

j bound to mv£ us hi ^ crge ,’ and so are j-hat it has to travel in a curved 
j ground 'I hen we fi , l i ir if c view of the P a , th alter its speed has slowed down | 

'ee properly ln n 1 that we cannot below a certain rate As it, travels m I 

J and gidd\ " Thic ,= ec ,° me frightened +I curv " e > it mors or less comes back to j 

I the eyes beheve hm , J students of the place it started from Endless 

make euienmJi. 0u S h t really, to sdldy ha s been devoted to findme win 


j and gidd\ " This i° me ln ghtened ur " e > it more or less comes back to | 
1 the eye b be hev a V? "hat students of the place It started from Endless 
] make experiments w.fh ° Ug , ht really to & has been dev oted to finding whj j 

j <he hand q\ct one rw> h P i e ° P e ' vbo h° ] d be boomerang must be its exact shape, 1 
| high places, and to goon mt are the consequences if its shape is I 

I foel nioie comfortable ier they ‘ , !t t- le > different, what is the speed at ( 

I Mow can plants no 1 n they do so } c h it begins to curve how its weight | 
One of the mnsi° W ° N VBARE wall? f," ^ affect the curve ' and what is I 

I the food of green nl 1 n) ,,0lt r lnt P arts of boo^, ° n behveen the curves of the , 

1 hnow. hi the an P n?^ ,s fouud - as we :,?° mer ; ln S **self and the sue of the I 

J acid gas, winch niov Kb 1 m tlle CarBonic wakcs ln the air. But these f 

1 its carbon Buf ti, ^ 1C l dant with are mimensely difficult, and f 

] ali The plant must 1 ° f C0Urse ’ ^ «ot n‘l l ! nde ^ ded - If the boomerang, j 
must have salts w'u uater - and it ' tGad of being gradually slowed down, j 

| a-j bare as s \e think ’ a , barc ' va h k not u ,i, arr ® s t ed entirely m its flight,.. is | 

. . lli lK it, when u.. when it bite _• ,.d ,i’ . - s 


must have salts XvL 'f " ater , and it ” 3tGad °J bei ug gradually slow ed down, 
. a., bare .is ,\ e think ’ a , barc vva h « not u , h arr ® s f ed entirely m its flight,.. is 
{ **v unme it dosdy V„ s l c COl5ie to “ ” J 1 ,, uts something, it simply drops 

mm mils uponTt ; uui r ‘\, tbe f,r , st Place, m J. ad ; ® might say. Perhaps the 
| tOwabr. Nor is thb, -jll 4 1U il J - nt S ct ' 1 ran^- UOn 'o rfu l thing about the boome- 
! u ; r ‘ t; uris minute' Ilni.J Kcu » itself » the fact that it has been 

>, «luchare s.dur ( ht.. m ia! 1 . 1 M cS °I suits a it to perfection among tin; 


- W f***^»t« M 



A SECOND TALK ABOUT TREES 

WHAT TREES DO FOR ENGLAND 

VY/ucs uc inter i * f ^ yx> nun wh > hive fas 

vv griat budding gtr 3_ ' temd th *st door 

like \\ istminsttir v - s ,, „ lx“f no bin and who 

Abbey we ire so surrounded *«rt now du-t rf ibt ctrth * Does 

by tic tnignmccnct of masonrv C» 7 r^ hecxif rnhs« that In 1 ban Inn 


« t than Tin. ft icst s uards tl ~ nnk 
lfm\ the br«u i w irk- h* km? U 


l *”1 tiny grit m > m c I m*' sb f »res| s in ere )u» i U >xi Unfit i 
thur font* l Mden u id ivrvjnl l bur g.>*d ti • v,k Ul j , ah* U t o ku 

ySk blut-Cbc* swa\m„ it tie want tlmr i lit >y im n rial inis tin I 1 tj 

V* leans mikn., a j easait rusll in h\ f i c> i 1 \i t t\ ailtl 

VJ tin. vi am r air* I ud$ buiH t)» »r ti^’ tn* s Itn ait Hate w <\ t 
tj n-sli m Un.ni hm„ Ufore tin. Wars thru.lt < f that Ji v» v h an \ 

•J i f tl e Knvs T VwtiodjnrLxtajjXil ax<* r u 4 1 1 < ur 1 i ivh ( 

./? at til tl talk l » n lil 4r 1 'lakei 1 sjj *itrr u l with 1 is tc*r 
f . | wa'ki 1 1 i u Mr\U ida'iosstla a 'il> *a.m-s 


Q that \\t an i,it to forget tin J-V 7 tbt wtx/dluid of tin > lint 

’ w ooden doors which let us m hi s< nv times tlunk tlat hi 1 ars 

I Thusi wotKlutdootsclist at ni b ht tin llu. sip risitu, that b hi Is th 

h i k tinned this (.ward tin al l*c\ chc lucied shadi rl bases oi his flee 

Cw thc\ shut out tin. world the m ,ht\ that hi s,ts 1 ird I uildirg tl mV 

'X dead rt-'tsafeU in thur cravcsKcaUM m tl ct lai i! cs Noth H *,<**1 


nun has but oru. l usuh-ss with tl is. 
loors to turn tl k.y 11 1 «* < 


th kc hi r-iretd ut l xml stud 1 si that futhfu Iv a 1 1 w 11 i n w 11 
hairs uil thmkuif, of tin day wh n and fmlt with lu i 


ii^ Ini 4r Makes,*.*! alrr u. i. mill 1 is tc-*ni of Wilut 
Att id a-'lliss tla 4 hb* 

toSlwltiv M Man rat \ » tm Ibkoti » n Uu S r r»*r * 1 -v 

alei ^ tl -it Iw iJ s whi c t’*c N trruu A z ilni M a *_r K < ' tit f a t 
i unite 1 1 * r n^,h th- lai J fi*.v wi 1 Dial* N» iw mi 1 
U 1-41 'Ii.llmcu'aljil J if art r ^ fd U *-l‘ <v, t'h-y v *-J a 1 

< ur fh 1 Lm S ih l 4 i *i l iu n* J »(ur 1 nl ail mi—« J m l n *.<A 

dim Kin Tfrumlii j tl»' tU m uMn 1 i , *- t„ k t 

Ib-^sillib >rs of tlx abl-rA lV*-s t * 1 1 U 1 iol « i, I !< — tia* 
tU uir Ui ci T il_r» «( l«. In ■» v tr* 4 d 1 lira it t x. 1 * 

tU yut kt> ta the! sfc 1 f th u*rs »n c-’trn tl v i h *. ■* 
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’•—~TUE CHILD'S 


Let us lead these great words 
^ sraiu 

and mu Cunt V" a " JOne “»»•-'» * , 
donun int hatme m a\[> 'CT b f the P Ie - 

*n>sUt,nd,x,<!u u ' V Bm,sh ,leet ' Lor 

that made me ' „ d „ l’!' 1 “ 1V ,lfe to Him 

on n 'v endeavours io^J^T b,essui S aI| ght 
taiilitullv ' To Him T S my co '»)tii 

just cause winch . "mtn'TJT! and «>e 

A "ten Amen Amen d t0 defend 


BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS.—-^-— ^ 

No, not dead tiees, ft 

■tl. ~ i. _ r -r> i j 


of England ! 


nut ueau uees , j* 
lmmoitaUiees , the oaks of England,- l 


They 

October a^Ysofom sedlt' of’ h!!"^ ° f " n 5 * u ,\ ueaa trc.es, which we call cod 1 
of France and Spain, f n a h™ fl n Ct ? An? 16 JlkcS to tluilk > too, of the blind j 
i rafalgai They were written h^vY Cd fr l ° n § r 0P ln g Lis way with a stick cut j 
At sea p Yes, and vet .n r? 18011 aa English forest He saw in W ! 
The oaks from PNr , o r est, ‘ lkl , less a beam of light, winch was 

carried nelson^ AT S TRA F t!? LUS rHAT i eedom > and he fumbled his way to it, 
Oaks from j^T T ^' LQ ^ $>£“>§ the invisible ground with Ins 
which childien had plaVed ds ’ under \vf k , Diake fought for England, 
generation, and ,J.. yd for many a Ecls °n fought for England, and Milton 


-**^**-«.» i llH 

r ' WAV- s_w»i V j VV A UllCUlllU) { 

oui foiests tom up hum the soil of 
England and hutled at hei enemies, ? 
woods in movement like the trees in \ 
tlie piophecy to Macbeth , ves, still J 
ices, and trees that will live "for ever j 
-et us lead the story of that ttenien- j 
ous day, and ever aftei when we see 
an oak in the foi est w e shall seem to read I 
there the name of Victoiy We must 
icmember, too, that oui Dieadnoughts f 
peed thiough the sea on the black ! 
W 1 A gS , , dead trc.es, which we call coal 
Une likes to think, too, of the blind 

U toil p'rnnmcr Inc t. 


which childien wfC ^ ds > u «ler ^ick D 

generation, and at whose tn ° r i mar W a r„ e S ,°f { 01 % UI - wi xmgiana, ana iunton 
pumroses grew all wet with ^ adlI ^g base u Sht, too He was one of the greatest 
formed the wall* w ! th April iains. m . lnds that - 


formed the walls of tlmt V h 11 A P ril °ains, 

Nelson sat writme Wn° US !, m whlc h 
more beautiful inutile f C ' e , tbey ev ' ei 
H.at immortal mom',,?? ,ha " <>■> 
crowding , a ,I. So?”?... v . hen > with 


crowding sail m? minK when, w. wi 
Napoleon’s challenge 7 andKM towards 
here m his admirM’s wY?" st °od 


there m Yns stood 

the four stars of bn r °ck-coat with 
feast, the “pi ™ te left 

them, asking Cmptam^ p. pil } ncd near 

an cXriir r SKSr 1 iJ 

that he thought ttawho/^flk answer 
very clea.ly to undeSaml '^ SGemed 
"ere about These word! Wllat they 
spoken befoie that SS ,? 6 ” 8 scarc ely 
which will be lemembeifn , Was made 
mgaage eS„T as Urn 


aj.c was one or rue greatest 
siiutus rnat ever leahsed the full dignity 
■ n ? ai1 ’ and eve i' hated those who would 
r n i H le human lace m chains He 
Sht to set us free. Is it not one of the 
bn, ateS x,P lctures ni England’s galleiy of 
oes, that of the blind Milton groping 
W1 th a stick ? One likes to 
V, I v “.was cut fiom an oak which gave 
Acison his Victoiy and Ins Temeraire. j 

W H nR,p r “ N WROTE OF ENGLAND ON A ! 
1 ABLE OF ENOLISH OAK f 

was on a tabic of English oak that | 
is great Milton un nfn rvf TTrirrl'inrl . ^ 


! 


I 


i 

I 


tb,c P n a tabic of English oak tba 
<< w , S rc at Milton wiotc of England 
hefnr/ 6 Se was this nation chosen 
of any ether, that out of her, as out 
sonnr) 01 ?’ /houlcl be proclaimed and 
■■—w. wm ue lemcmbpikn J,ul ue (r ecl J°*th the first tidings and 

language of Endand im long “ th e ( \ nri f 1 of Eefounation to all Europe? ” 
kelson’s last signal- “tt . endure — j,„ , tom that day forwaid tile march' 
pects every man to do uS^l and .. ex- of oui thioughout all fields 

tahlo hfe Across the historic 

Commn h-nghsh oak in the House of 


pects every Juan to do EagIaad «- 
Oaks of England bo.e’l dUty ' ” 

rms when in a d„?‘l h ' ni la then 


a ? s when .rrCiT 1U theit C E , ngllsk oak fotte of 

nspnatmn he made himself' °?? en 1 t of Refon^t iaS been wa g« d the wai of 
and spoke for England k L tnglan(l - and 10n ’ tlle ' vai between tjranny 
Can we not hem the voicn of r' u!ois hood k f° m ’ bct ' veen truth and fake- 
oaks m those words ? of En ghsh . -m’ bet \ veen G ° d and .Mammon. . 

Tnn trees of r ,, r _ t 0 build ^ ut ®ct lcoi-ned from the foi 

* THAT . 1 »*IJE R.Vni W 01111(1 hl<? t » , 


those words 

n EVER ,NaL,s,i fores r 

Dead trees 3 'n,., , 

the glonous bark sti mned’^r bcben and 
iongei , but daulu d liff! oft • Pees no 


- > f >ut ckuk 'wm ° ff ’ tle cs 
white, hammomd Mact 

fastened with iron, a b [, f , "ails 

‘ AM, to. 

3 Ho 


to teamed from the foiest j 

in with 11S s ta tely aisles and arch them 
m-'n f,f aC( ; ful roof °f stone No build- 
the f f ,r, h, andeui but has its loots m I 
iiow to b i , h— gone there to lea* n i 

tar ta w i 

ihxr ratlin, ms (VSIBHU 35<y gf 
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I ™ E H0LLY W" 1 ™ THE PRICKLY™ LEAVES 1 
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The white flowers of ho ll a 7 

hecause^they^ro^ 0 * very conspicuous theso l,kejol " , ff Ilo « y le-‘vc S 7andonrhe“lo WC rb«nch« 

together m such ereat ‘‘‘^P^aredevclopedforprotect.on. At the top of the 

L ’ out of reach of animals, the leaves have no spiues 



THE WILD APPLE-TREE’S DAINTY BLOSSOM , 



l. THE r™, pear-tree of the"-“wo'ods : 
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I' THE BLACKTHORN THAT GIVES US SLOES 
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] The white blossoms of the blackthorn produce the sloe berries 
j that are used for adulterating cheap wines Fifty years ago, when 


^ tea was dear, couutry people made tea from blackthorn leaves 


Blackthorn is not called by this name because its Sowers are darker than those of the whitethorn, or hawthorn, 
for they are really whiter, but because the hark is nearly black. Blackthorn is used all over Cornwall for hedges^ 
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i The piano is the most long-suffering: of trees, for no amounw of smoke and dirt seems to affect it. Even when the 
l bark and leaves arc covered with sfrot, the^ree still flourishes, and this Is why it is nearly always used for lining 
t our citv streets. All sorts of othor ‘ f" t&ve been tn«*d for tlu«t nnnn An ifietiai? t.t»o 41m ritflni* 
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The broad leaves of the plane give the tree its name, for “ plane 0 means “ broad r The leaves are like those of 
the sycamore but the two trees are not related The flowers grow in little round balls like old-fashioned buttons 
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CITIES AND PORTS OF BELGIUM & HOLLAND 
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There are some very handsome cities in Belgium, of which Brussels, a miniature Pans, ami Ostenii, tiro Belgian 
Brighton, easily take front rank. The Palais de Justice, or law courts, at Brussels, is one of the finest modern 
buildingsm Europe, as maybe seen from the picture of it on this page Antwerp is one of the half-dozen greatest 
commercial poits in the world, and has an annual trade of a hundred million pounds The great commercial 
ports of Holland, Amsterdam and Rotterdam, too, are among the most important seaports of the continent 
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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
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T he highest land in 

Europe and the - — i— 

Wcit are linked to ^0^3^*= 

Ret her by the River Rhine » 

laf away amid the ntoun ff 
tuns of Switzerland it starts ff i Gh 
on its long journey leap (f Mgr 
ing like a incirj child, till it l^ClB 
nasses into tie ijuiet waters of ^ TF 
Lake Constance Then mtb V-^ 
growing strength it dashes and 
rears a* it tumbles over tlie rocks at 
Schoffhauseo and then Pow * in <f aid 
middle life rajuilj and stiaddy north 
uv ful 3nd stroi g and licautiful for 
many mail) nulcs through (rermanj 
Mter passing tla. grand gitc of the 
tii Mountains near Lohgne it goes 
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CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRIES" 


so gay, and full of fine shops and 
handsome buildings, that it is some- 
times called a miniature Paris 
It is an easy journey to pass from 
Brussels to Holland, but if we go direct 
from England to its shores, we can land 
either at Flushing, on an island on the 
north bank of the Schelde, or at the Hook 
of Holland, on the north side of the 
Meuse, which leads to Rotterdam, the 
great port of Holland The channel of the 
Meuse is the chief entiance to the Rhine 

'"THE DUTCHAlAN’S BATTLE WITH THE SEA 
1 THAT HAS LASTED A THOUSAND TEARS 

Between Flushing and the Hook are 
the numerous muddy islands formed 
by the sediments brought down by the 
gieat iners, so heie w'e have some of 
the eaith of Switzerland, Germany, and 
Fiance North of Rotteidam are the 
Hague, the beautiful capital of Holland, 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Haailem, so 
famous in history, and Amsterdam, 
Holland’s largest city of commeice, on an 
arm of the Zuyder Zee The Zuyder Zee 
is the youngest sea m the world, foi it was 
foimed only about 600 yeais ago, when 
the water burst in over the land, sw eep- 
ing away villages and farms and the 
pool folk who lived in them The 
greater part of Holland is below the 
level of the North Sea 

There is an old Dutch pioverb 
" God made the sea, but w r e make the 
shore ” For more than a thousand years 
the making of that shoie has been the 
fiist duty and thought for those who, 
living in the land, wished to protect it, 
and enlarge its boiders, against the 
storms and tides that dash against it 
As we tiavel through Holland to-day, 
we are astonished at the engineering skill 
that has grown through the centuries 
from perpetual battle with the w’ater 

A land where the fish swim above 

AND THE BIRDS FLY BELOW 

Let us stand on one of the gieat dykes, 
or sea walls It is perhaps sixty feet 
high, and broad enough at the top for a 
carriage road, bordered with trees and 
j buildings The sea laps quietly, though 
it may rage and loar to-morrow, not 
far below the level of this road, and 
1 boats come alongside to little piers and 
1 quajs, but the other side slopes deep 
| down to the green meadows, so that we 
| on the dyke can see down the chimneys 
| of the houses nestling on them below, 
i and the fish on the one side are higher 


than the birds on the trees on the jp 
other Very strong, built of stones and 8 
cement and willow boughs, are these f 
walls which push back the ocean, and jj 
constant care is needed to see that there t 
is no leak, and that the various gates | 
and sluices are in perfect order | 

There aie strong walls, too, round the | 
lakes and on the banks of the nvers that § 
become flooded when the snow melts in | 
the distant Alps ; and everywhere are • 
canals and ditches cut to regulate the 
flow, and to help the land to keep its head 
above watei. In many places, con- 
tinuous pumping has to be carried on, 
and this is largely done by the wind- 
mills that are such a feature of the 
country. From the top of the dyke we 
can perhaps count twenty or more, for 
the Dutch make the most of the labour 
of that riotous giant, the wind, who often 
does so much mischief in the country. 

Besides pumping and draining, the 
windmills saw up wood and grind corn 
Many lakes are formed by the draining 
of the marshes, which lias been done 
with enoimous toil and skill , and as we 
pass from the Hague to Haarlem in the 
tram, we see one of the largest -polders , 
as the drained marshes are called, 
beautifully green and fertile 

A CITY BUILT ON ISLANDS, WITH CANALS 
IN THE STREETS AND 300 BRIDQES 

If our visit is in the early summer, 
the reclaimed land will be brilliant j 
with the lovely bulb flowers for which j 
Holland is so famous. In most of i 
the towns, canals run through the 
streets Amsterdam, for instance, is 
built on almost as many islands as j 
Venice, and the canals are crossed I 
by 300 bridges. The soil is so moist i - 
that, generally, houses have to be , 
built on a foundation previously made 
firm by chiving m a number of piles 
Erasmus, the gieat Greek scholar, who | 
lived at Rotterdam, and did so much 
to prepare the Reformation, had this m 
his mind when he said that he knew a 
city in which people lived like crows on 
the tops of trees 

Holland is so flat that there is but | 
one danger- board for cyclists in the | 
whole country If we mount the towers | 
of any of the fine old cathedral churches | 
we can see all round for miles, right | 
away to the distant horizon And a | 
bright and wonderful view it is on a | 
sunny day — quite dazzling, for the jj 
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fT s\ iter slimes cveryw here and so do the of the (niggle* by which the Nether 
brass weathercocks and the steel railway lands hay e not only an the end kipt 
lines and e\ en the sails of the boats on their small comer of Europe indtpeji 
the canals gleam against tin. green of dent but which Ime so strengthened 
the fields. It is so strange to see sails ami educated the per pi*, that for cen 
mixed up with trees especially when tunes they base Ictn the worlds 
the mers or canals are higher than the teachers m mo t of the matters that an 
fields And overall is the tenderest worth knowing 
delicate light winch Dutch artists know The Low Countncs formed but a dull 
so well how to paint in their pictures damp dt tnct shut in by the gloomy 
If our Visit to Holland is in the depths of boundless forests when uc first 
winter a very different scene meets catch sight ol them in tin searchlight 
our eye. Instead of the uvul green thrown by Roman civilisation Iorcount 
a mantle of white rests, over all and less a„es the river* which yytstc areverj 
the gleaming waters of the canals numerous all over (he land had Imn 


and ditches arc 
frozen hard and 
are covered with 
skaters— doctors 
going to their 
patients chil 
tlren to school 
labourers to 
their work. The 
Dutch and our 
F en men are 
among the best 
SKdters in the 
world, and our 
len countncs 
and the broads 
are very like 
Holland \Ve 
have manv 
beautiful pic 
tuns by gceU 
Dutch artists 
such as Rem 
brandt Rubens 
1 ranz Hals in 
our National 
Gallery but in 
the citica of the 


steadily bring 
mg down shine 
and mud ird 
the wind and 
tide liad been 
occasionally dis- 
per-mg and de 
strojing the 
banks thus 
formed. The 
carlv Keltic 
(>cupIewhocho»c 
these shifting 
swarnjjs for thur 
honU lived like 
Itcivers among 
,, a the tangled 
Atf'l brushwood on 
-* ^ the ivUmK it 
tfic mouth of 
the Utinw Tin, 
1 ravest of them 
were the De n 
j who iu\c left 
} tl nr nunc m 
, Uclgiuni and, 
j vi I cn the leu. 

a snapshot is a srititr or uoliasd nuns canr 
Netherlands au»,(|i (tmim «r Hiiiul tn i<r iiim mo o*t<tr "tveral term in 
that are ten (nUs <| ninth 

unto as many u *** Ub,K * llk * u ~ k “- Uilw « tl c vim stocie 

illustrating, with the rehc* in tie woirovtn Luhlhn 1 ..J j us* ed out 
museums tlie bfc and lu&torr oi tie the Kelt*. Anwiiy t them tbcRataviuv* 
country tie great Reercs which tosh am! tl*. hi t^iu we c itlcKali I f<r 
j*acc through tie centurio tin* j*j» braurr and loc oi fin Irn il then 
traits of the leading men \*1 o muD or diKurniati » tojreUst th* Iml ca 
marred Us hvppmos -« will av the w* ich tU y dwe'f ilu Ikitaviaiij ov»4 
picture* oi lio.n® life in ju’ace an I of meat u-em Ike Reman umwv 
cottages n da v* l ng wnc* jus cl away In the fi jjih er dory tiw fia iki h 
L« us now at bile !r«vcthcKn> Uibo came yum r, e*er t U h »~r 
WlltlHdtiwlltKiwiyf IimIw aid the and lr d ,no tlej alvrtsl tV 
H JUnl > J carefully moli 1 s si fu-oss at 1 t e )L «mr> *i I t * 
guauhvl troui the ocean ard gWe* it re t< tl*, hm in t! c u i va* 
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*T country fell under the rule of the 
great Charlemagne He left the people 
their native customs, and put chiefs 
ovei them as his delegates, whom 
they had to obey Pait of Chaile- 
magne’s plan was to give wealth and 
power to the bishops of the newly 
Christianised tubes and for neatly 
a thousand years these punce-bishops 
were very impoitant After Charle- 
magne’s death the gieat empne broke 
up, and under the weak mlers that 
followed, the independent nobles became 
ever stronger 'Iheie wc.e the Bishops 
of Utiecht, where was the first Christian 
Church, the Counts of Holland — Holland 
being originally a pi ounce, which latei 
gave its name to the country 

The Dukes of Brabant and the Earls 
of Flandeis — William of Normandy 
took Ins bride fiom Flandeis — were 
very important nobles as well as the 
lords of Hamault, which also gave us 
| an English queen, of whom we lead on 
| page 1253 Other small states were 
Guelderland and Friesland The old 
law's of the Fusions declare that the 
race shall be fiee, as long as the wind 
blow's out of the clouds and the world 
stands, and this principle has always 
been kept m \ lew even rn times of over- 
whelming double 

T he rise to wealth and po ,ver of the 

CITIES OF THE NETHERLANDS 

These w'ere the bad old feudal days, 
when the nobles were for evei quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves, and, accord- 
ing to their opportunities, doing their 
best to take away the liberties of the 
people The pnnce - bishops gained 
more and more power over men’s minds, 
till no one dared to think foi himself 
We know how the rise of impoitant 
towns has always helped on the cause 
of freedom, and though the towns in 
the Netherlands are not quite so old as 
some m France, Italy, and Geimany, 

: most of them date from early times 
I When trade was set moving by the 
impulse of the Crusades, the towns of 
the gieat north and south route began 
to rise from small beginnings to wealth 
and power In the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, the towns of the 
Netherlands did much business with 
the tow'ns of the famous Hanseatic 
League, of which we read on page 2526 
In the fourteenth century there were 
over 3,000 v.'oollen factories 


atound Malines, now the centre of the 
Belgian railway lines , Ghent had go, 000 
weavers, and the goldsmiths of Bruges 
were numerous enough to form a regi- 
ment by themselves in time of war 
The towms of Delft, Haarlem, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, were all giowang, 
though often devastated by the endless 
quariels of landowners and townsmen, 

H OW ENGLAND GREW WOOL FOR THE 
FLEMISH LOOMS 

It was at this time that England 
grew' so much wool for Flemish looms 
Linen, too, of various kinds was added 
to the manufactures Holland, that 
stout material we use so much for 
pmafoies and curtains, still bears the 
name of the country where it has 
always been largely made 
But all the time when the trade and 
industry w'ere growing, amidst constant 
scenes of violence and fighting in the 
streets of the flourishing towns, the 
struggle against the elements for posses- 
sion of the country was ever going on. 
Did the fierce winds heap up the sand- 
hills on the shoie, the Netherlanders 
planted coarse grass to bmd it together 
to make a rampart against further en- 
croachment Did the river overflow 
its banks, they were strengthened 
and heightened, and so by degrees, by 
patient trial and endeavour, that wonder- 
ful skill was attained m building dykes 
to withstand even the onward rush ot 
the stormy tide, and in making canals 
and draining lakes. Sometimes, as we 
have seen, the giant ocean had his way 
It was in the thirteenth century that he 
rushed inland and formed the Zuyder 
Zee For years past plans have been 
maturing to drain this great body of 
water and restore the land to cultivation. 

T he making of the dutch race and its 
qreat fight against tyranny 
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All this effort for generations pro- 
duced a w’ise and determined race, few' 
in numbers, and living m a small 
country, yet able to resist in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
fierce tyranny of the most powerful of 
the sovereigns of Europe 

For a dark cloud began to grow over 
the Netherlands when by seizure, pur- 
chase, succession, marriage of heir- 
esses, the most considerable of its 
states passed under the sway of the 
Dukes of Burgundy We read on page 
2966 how these dukes wished to annex 
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Switzerland as well as the Nethcilands 
and make one king independent king- 
dom between Fiance and Germany, 
The ciafly Louis Xi had vei> much 
to say about this, and was at con-tant 
w'arfaie witli Duke Charles the Bold 
From the daughtei and sole heiress of 
this bad as well as bold man weie 
w tested that tors of pnuleges, com- 
monly called the Gieat Chaiter — attor- 
waids the foundation of greater liberty 
b\ the first tegular assembly of the 
States Genual, the member-* of which 
weie suit ftom t!\e provinces and great 
citus of t he Net hci lands. 

This 3 oung duchess, Mary, man ted 
Maximilian of the Hapsbmg fannlj, 
Duke of Austna, and latei Holy Roman 
Empuoi Then son, Philip, succeeded 
to lus mother’s dominions, and he 
man ted Joanna, the daughtei of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spam, eldei sistet 
o) Catherine of Aragon 
Tins son was the famous Ch.ulcs V , 
who gathered into Ins hand the rule 
of the Netherlands with that of Spain 
and Austria All these couutue* hated 
each other, and the hbeitics of the 
Netherlands weie in temble danger 
fiom a jinnee who firmly believed that 
he had tlie sole ught of disposing of 
the peison-* and lives of his subjects ; as 
well as settling their faith and religion 

T HE SPANISH TV RANT WHO PERSECUTED 
THE PEOPLE 01- THE NETHERLANDS 

Charles, m spite of his wide empire, 
was always in want of mono}-, and he 
lequired the iicli cities of the Nether- 
lands, especially of Ghent, to furnish it 
whenever he chose to ask for it, and 
when denied, took away all the chaiters 
and lights of those who opposed him, 
and fined and executed the citizens 
Hard as this was, especially when trade 
fiom different causes did not bring in 
so much wealth as foimerly, it was not 
to be compared with the suffering 
brought upon the country thiough 
Charles’s tyranny m matters of religion 
1 We know how the teaching of 
| Luther raised a storm in Germany and 
S m England That of Calvin, another 
1 refoimer, powerfully affected France 
1 and the Netherlands, and in these 
| countries the rulers hated and feared 
3 the Protestants not only because their 
| beliefs went against the supreme pow-er 
| of the Church, but because they 
*3 denied the absolute power of the 
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ruleis themselves ; and so as the u 
Netherlander* became more and more j 
convinced that the Reformation was | 
right, and buit all the sfiertgth ot their | 
deteunined natures to uphold it, the s 
more bitter became the persecution of I 
those in power, m oidw to stamp it | , 
out. Charles established the temble t 
Inquisition m the Netherlands, and | . 
thousand* of refotmers were hurnt | - 
under his oiders « 

A MAN Wintour PITY, WHO SENTENCLD 8 
A WH0LL NATION TO DEATH 

lbs son, Philip If, earned out In* 
fathei's plan only too well, and when t 
the unhappy people juepaml to n*e in j 
revolt against his cruelties and e\tor- | 
tions, lie sent the Duke of Alva, a most I 
clever soldier, and a man absolutely, 
without pity, to suppi es* them. Almost 
the entire population of the Netherlands 
was sentenced to death without even 
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the foim of a tual, and people were 8 
suddenly seized and put to death 5 
without farther warning, till there was j 
not a family who was not bereft, 

A national liero ruse up at tins time, f 
William the Silent, Pi nice of Orange \ 
His ancestors had done good service to I 
the House of Burgundy, and William | 
was brought up under the eyes of | 
Chailes V When the worn-out era* § 
peroi laid down all In* ciowtis to go into f 
a monastery, it was on William’s arm S 
that he entered the great hall at jj 
Brussels, capital of the Duchy of | 
Brabant, where the brilliant ceiemony ^ 
of renunciation took place. s 

William very soon ceased to be I 
friends with Pluiip of Sjjam, though S 
for years he was called his lieutenant ,. | 
and after he ojienly became a Pi otestant j 
he was the leader of the opposition to # 
the bloodthirsty Alva The patriots | 
called themselves, at first m gum joke, | 
the Beggars Sometimes they won, jj 
especially at sea, sometimes the | 
Spaniards had the best of it, and the E 
struggle went on foi many years under » 
different governors and generals < I 

H OW THE MEN OF LEYDEN CUT THE 8 
DYKES AND SAVED THEIR CITY 1 | 

Stories of the heroism shown in this s 
war of independence are told of nearly « 
every town, every acre of the Low jj 
Countries. The sieges of Haarlem and j 
of Leyden are amongst the most memor- jj 
able Leyden held out a whole ve.u, jj 
except for a brief lespite, and the 
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heroic defenders were reduced to awful 
staivation, but still would not give in 
There were fights on the slippery ice 
in the bitter winter As a last resource, 
the dykes w ere cut, and the water 
flowed over the hardly won fields, 
sending the Spaniards away in haste 
lest they should be di owned , but now 
the ships that had been waiting almost 
within sight could come right up to the 
walls of the town, bearing the precious 
food to the stalling inhabitants 
After a while the piovinces of 
Holland and Zeeland united , and 
when they felt strong enough they took 
the impoitant step of i enouncing in 
words the authonty of Philip Eliza- 
beth of England, of whom we read on 
page 804, helped them cautiously One 
of the bravest of the English volunteers 
who piessed across the North Sea to 
help the Netherlanders w*as Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose story is told on page 433 
It was he who, when dying, handed the 
piecious cup of watei, untasted, to 
another wounded man, saying “ Thy 
necessity is greater than mine ” 

H OW THE CHILDREN CRIED IN THE -STREETS 
SVHEN WILLI AM THE SILENT WAS KILLED 

But scenes of wai, of sacking fine 
cities, of senseless cruelty in persecution, 
could not last for ever, and after 
several unsuccessful attempts at union 
among the provinces, and at making 
peace with Spam, in 1581, Dutch inde- 
pendence was declared William the 
Silent, “ Father William,” as he was 
affectionately called, w'as the head of 
the new republic It was nearly 
seventy years before Spain gave up all 
claims and titles, and acknowledged the 
complete independence of the Dutch 
Three years after the Declaration 
of Independence, the wisest man m 
Holland was murdered by a ruffian 
hired by Spam As long as William 
the Silent lived he was the guiding star 
of a brave nation, and w'hen he died 
the little children cried in the streets 
War still went on under lus son, 
Maurice, and the southern states, with 
their gieat towns of Antwerp and Ghent, 
and many others, were reduced to 
obedience to Spain for many years aftei 
the northern states became free 
Piotestantism had been stamped out, 
the brave and clever Flemish workers 
had been driven away to Holland or to 
England, to their great and lasting 
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benefit, and the subdued country lay 
m poverty and exhaustion Ten years 
after the rout and rum of the Armada, 
staited by the fiie-ships and the storm 
off the coast of Flanders, Philip II. 
died, after a reign of 44 years 

P hilip the second, one op the oReat 

DESTROYERS OF A1 AN KIND 

He has been called the destroyer of 
mankind, for he sacrificed millions of 
lives to his ambition and supeistition. 
We can think of lnm sitting at lus desk 
m Ins palace m the Escunal, planning 
the affairs of the world — the oceans 
were to him but Spanish lakes — coolly 
ari anging assassinations and executions , 
squaring his money matters — lus bribes 
and his losses And then his long day 
w'as done 

It was in 1600 that Queen Elizabeth 
foimed an East India Company to 
trade abroad, as all commeice had been 
so hindered by the ambitious plans of 
Spam Holland follow'ed suit two years 
later Much money was spent on fleets 
and ports and lactones , and irom 
these days the sailors of Holland — 
tiamed in the wild fishmg-giounds of 
the North Sea — .were to be found all 
over the woild taking possession of the- 
Sparush and Portuguese colonies, and 
often hotly contesting with the English. 
New Amsteidam, afterwards New York, 
was founded across the Atlantic, and to 
this day both city and people bear 
witness to the Dutch founders The 
city of Batavia w r as founded in Java, 
called after the old island province, the 
kernel of the mother countiy, and the 
New Batavia is the headquarters of the 
Dutch colonial erapne to this day 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam and all the 
old cities now revived, as trade flow'ed 
m with the arrival of ships laden with 
“ sugar and spice, and all that’s nice,” 
at the busy quays 

H OW THE LAKES AND MARSHES WERE 
CHANOED INTO RICH MEADOW LANDS 

As soon as peace gave leisure, pump- 
ing w r orks were established to drain 
lakes and maishes, and the rich meadow 
land thus gained fed the finest cattle in 
Europe Dutch butter and cheese have 
long been famous all over the world 
Otiier uses to which the land gamed 
from the sea was put were to grow roots S 
for food and vaiious lands of hay, be- jj 
sides bulbs of beautiful flowers like jj 
tulips The Dutch taught all Europe 4* 
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how to garden and farm At this time Later U c waters irozt and when the 
too Holland became the printing French troop wort. muching over the 

house of Europe sending out thou inds ice to attach the Hague i Mjduin thaw 
of boohs of history and travel* law -done »a\ed the country from d “-true 
and medicine Trades too such a» tion Tlie head of the rcpub'i at thi*> 
diamond cutting — still largely carnet! time was tin. great grandson of William 
on at Amsterdam— ga\ e employment the Silent His name was al-o \\ illnm 
to very large numbers of shilled work, and In, married Mary the dm^ntir of 
men It was in the seventeenth century our James If When England could no j 
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not last long He soon took Ins brother 
away, and joined Holland and all the 
othei pi ounces to France “ They aie 
but the sediments of Fiench rivers,” said 
he, ‘‘and thciefore clearly belong to me ” 
The decisive battle, about which we read 
on pages 1009 and 2480, which confumed 
the downfall of Napoleon, w'as fought at 
Wateiloo, not far from Biussels 

'T’HE BIRTH OF THE MODERN KINGDOM 
I OF BELGIUM 

When the Congiess at Vienna lemade 
the map of Europe, the whole of the 
Netheilands was joined into a single 
kingdom under anothei William, Prince 
of Orange But the 1101 them and 
southern provinces did not agree about 
religion — the south being chiefly Roman 
Catholic — and they differed on many 
other matteis, too , so, in 1830, they 
ievolted, and the old Spanish Nethei- 
lands, that w’eie aftenvaids Austnan, 
became the Kingdom of Belgium, under 
a Geiman Pimce, Leopold of Coburg 
The northern provinces went on as 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands, or 
Holland, under the Pimce of Orange 
The descendants of Leopold and 
William aie still on the thiones of the 
two countries 

Belgium has made immense strides 
111 the couise of seais, and is now one 
of the most densely populated countries 
111 the world The great coalfield of 
thcnoithof Fi ance passes into Belgium 
wheie the 1 ail way lines are so thick, and 
1 there are mines of iron and zinc and 
j factones of all lands, where thousands 
of people toil hai d Liege, on the Meuse, 

I is a great engineering centre, and m 
j many towns linen is made fiom flax 
i grown in the neighbourhood, and 
bleached with the wateis of the nveis 
Ghent is the chief textile centre, 
making both cotton and woollen goods 
Great quantities of sugai are made from 
the beetroots that grow 111 the fields 
Belgium is also famous for fine lace 

A WONDERFUL PRINTING -HOUSE THAT HAS 
r\ REMAINED UNCHANGED FOR 300 YEARS 

It is a wonderful sight to watch the 
shipping from all paits of the world at 
Antwerp, horn whose quays and docks 
the lndustaous kingdom sends aw'ay a 
great deal of its work, and receives the 
greater part of its raw material 

Among the surpassing interests of 
Antwerp is the famous old printing- 
house, the Musee Plantin, with the 


types and tools all left in their places, 
just as they were used m the sixteenth 
century when the firm of Plantin 
printed prayer-books foi Philip II 
In the cities of both Belgium and 
Holland the story of the past is per- 
petually before our eyes Fine cathe- 
drals and chuiches, grand town halls 
and buildings of all lands, together with 
the pictures and relics they contain, aie 
like speaking witnesses which link the 
past with the present. 

Between Amsterdam and the sea is 
the famous North Sea canal, which 
saves ships going round the peninsula 
of North Holland. It is about fifteen 
miles long Both at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam the trade is enormous, and 
deeply interesting aie the pictiues and 
collections, especially at the Ryks 
Museum at Amsterdam Here are not 
only models of the ships that swept 
the seas m the time of Cromw r ell and 
Chailes II , but some British colours, 
and a piece of the Royal Charles, cap- 
tured by the Dutch at Chatham. The 
portiait of De Ruyter is close by 

W ATER, WATER, EVERYWHERE, BUT 
NOT A DROP TO DRINK 

Let us now mount the Cathedral 
Tower at Utiecht, and as we look over 
the wade view’, at the dykes, the canals, 
the windmills, the cultivated fields, 
the busy towns, we think again of the 
cen tunes that have passed since the 
Batavians settled m the island held in 
the aims of the Rhine 

Holland is one of the oddest and 
most amusing countiies in the world 
Though W'ater is everywhere, theie is 
often not a drop fit to dunk, and 
people have to buy it by the pailful, as 
they often buy some fining to boil 
their kettles From the high dykes 
frogs can look dowm on the birds, and in 
the damp fields the cow's wear coats 
Water omnibuses ply for fares on the 
canals, and coal and peat are brought by 
bi own-sailed boats, which are hitched up 
to the door, like a hoise The peasants 
wear beautiful gold ornaments, and costly 
lace on then heads, and often peich a 
shabby French bonnet on the top of 
it Dogs draw' little carts with brass 
jais full of milk The brass and copper 
shine like gold, and everything that can 
be scrubbed is scrubbed at least once 
a week, even the big stations 
The next story of Countries is on page 3591 
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HOW MOVEMENT CHANGES MATTER 

THE WONDERFUL FORCE OF MOVING THINGS 

W n must now go study om thing it i 
on to another C—jo-J T ** n " " '•* s*lurc« hall 

part of the ‘dory of — goon to *tu K motion 

the JLarth We luxe alroelx SVy* -V* which is \<*r\ much more in 
a good idea of xxlut the cirth 7 V*Vl t ere stuu, than jierhajvs it souneK. 

is andwc luxe studieel'oineof w - ( J When we took it tin. xxuild 

the other worlds m «>i>acc m \ , j / around us er it >ur even bodies 
order to le\nx ixwnc about the we find tint thxr are txx > 

xvorld xxc hxc on We ha\c leinit tiling to catch our e\e matt* rand 
also about the different kinds of motion In many j uts of this booh 
elements that make up the earth and we ruil iKut mitt r xlnt it is 
the sun and the stars and the w i\ in unde of ind the wn it is put to 
which thov, dements combine with ^ether to form rocks and planets 
each other If we are to use big words, and stars We cam ot say amtluog 
then we can say that we luxe w re about muter itself here evciji 
3 tui bed geology and astronomy and simply that we de not kt e>» much 
clicnil try and geography— not the about it lTurtv yrarx j{<> mut 
geognphx tli tt delis with frontiers thrughttlcx re dl\ did know ill xboit 
Mid cities, but naturd er as it 1 matter Now we liu w that all ex* 

called phv>KXl R»spxpU> and have learnt- end v. I axe l nnt a 


lastly we have studied aglicultuie 


it ileal - ls< ll y Jii 1 lla lic,f 


Then still re mams to u* i xery Uut it im rate w hi »w what w< 
im|**rtaiit and xuy be, studx the ai tilku „ if when u* im tlie w *rd 
e|H-aal lume of win ll «» jbxs.es mattir inel we in t, ntisluty 
a name derived fioni the Greek U c thin, it at 1 railed m in 
xvorxl for N 1 urc By physcs we Now n» tim u n l » Hu, m 
now 111 an the study e ( motion heat tl * hih. U it matter ix as el x r it is 

li^it sound andclc* tnuty Of corn w nal If 1 hoy ol*scr\c the litre- e 

there 1* no real dxi ion U twexn Utwce.ii h< klun, a nuect 1 di m Lis 
jliJMC* and v m* otKr *-u«Uc* like hard -ud x 1 r j i*, tf *t nrkrt tap 
chemistry and worn ot understand wren it* hit I ant m U inrci* s Itr 
tic one xxithiut the other Nature will kn a Hut nn» e*i »* 1 si Or if 
14 ml made tit water tgjht *0 nj-art m 1 tic th ehJfnrmr t wnm t 
merits tlcw. ( ,U l aiw itrud we elten { -tut * x»*<t» w\. /me it a » „ \r)i 
talk u> l shirk as if d < were anias mtotlewaUx in t »li»n * h\ fin 
it 11 ir mm !< were. It jxeulx l >t con a jj st 1 » jj-t **v 1 ki” * t*-»t 

xctilWee? and U Auw we cannot <<« >n t ton te iral We ar !«(, r i f 


cxeiythuix; wt tuce lh*t uclaxc to Ulcietham vnn crejlt aier after 
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and that mattei is really a state of mo- There are many experiments and 'p 

lion of something that we call the ether these are being increased evei y day j 

This is so important, and new, and that make it probable that this is true. | 
mteiesting that we must try to undei- One of the most remarkable of these 
stand it We believe that eveivwheie nmy be mentioned, and if we have a 
throughout the world there is something chance of seeing it done anywhere, we \ 
called the ether. People have laughed should certainly do so. Can we believe | 
at it, and said it was just imagined, hut that the baldness, the stiffness, the firm- t 

it is probably the most ical of all real ness of a thing can he made simply by g 

things except mind If mind, by means the fact that it is moving ? If we could g 

of which we learn about othei things, is suppose t hi->, then w e could suppose that : 
not real, then nothing is the movement of the ether could make j 

r Tow movement helps to make light R )n *° matter— which we, of course, | 
n and heat and ro make matter real Hunk of as something hard. Now, it we t 

Now, when the ethei is doing nothing, take a ling of chain, which, of course, ^ 

w e are not aw ai e of it , not hing happens, simply lies m a heap huddled on the floor , » 
it might not be there But when the and if we get hold of it in such a way | 
ethei begins 10 move — and it may men e that we can make it spin round at a tre-« j 
in many diffeient wavs — then many' mendous rate, it becomes quite stiff, as jj 
things begin to happen That is one if it were made of one piece of solid steel, g 
good reason foi say ing that motion is and it w ill run for a long distance like a g 
very real If the ethei moves in a par- stift hoop until the spinning, or rotation, e 
ticulai way, as we shall leai n afterwaids, of it has been exhausted, and then, of | 
theie is produced the thing we call light course, it w ill collapse into a little heap | 
Light and radiant heat, the kinds of of links as at first 'I lie rotation made a | 
invisible light about w Inch we shall thing with no stillness into a stiff thing jj 
leain, including the X-rays and also ttowa candle can be fired through g 
electricity and magnetism — all these are a wooden door . j 

states of movement m the ether Now', Another vvondeiful illustration of this I 
if we have the least idea of what these is the firing of a candle through a wooden jj 
tlungs count for m the world, it is quite door, the motion imparted to the candle j 
e\ident that motion is a very real and enabling it to make a hole through the g 
impoitant thing But that is only just wood without itself being injured. _ | 

i the very beginning of what there is to Again, we may take a piece of quite | 
j say about it We are learning that not soft tissue-paper, stretch it out and spin jj 

i only the air, but haid matter, such as it at a gieat speed. It wall cut anything j 

j rock or steel, is also a state of motion in we please, just like a knife Yet it is I 

j the ethei — a different kind of motion only a piece of soft tissue-paper. We > 

i fiom that which produces light and heat, have made it hard by making it move j 
j but a state of motion nevertheless It is possible to show experiments like j 

j Heat, vve loiow, means tw'o things, this, one after another, for an hour on g 
\ the radiant heat which conies from the end, every one of them showing that the | 
j sun or a fire, and is a movement of the propeities which we think of, when w'e a 
ether, and the heat of a hot object when think of a piece of rock or stone, can be | 
j vve touch it This last heat, we believe, created in things that have no such | 
j is due to a to-and-fro movement — a properties, by making those things | 
j vibration, as it is called — of the atoms move in certain ways £ 

i and molecules in the hot thing So But by far the most wonderful ex- g 
i this kind of heat also is due to motion pei invents are those vve make with rings t 
a chain that spins and becomes like of smoke A smoker can blow from Ins | 

! ^ A H00l> op solid steel ^ lips rings of smoke, or we can inject | 

i But now let us think a little further smoke into a square box with a hole in it jj 
j of what this means As a rule, when and an elastic back, and then by hitting jj 
, a thing is made hot it gets bigger the back we can knock rings of smoke > 
j This means that part of the sue of out through the hole These rings are jj 
i the thing is due to its heat— -that is to just the same as the smoker makes, but I 
say, to motion May it not be that much larger and more easv to observe. J 
j the atoms and molecules themselves Before vve can notice what these rings jj 
owe their existence to motion ? do, or can undei stand at all what h 


e* 



HOW MOVEMENT CHANGES MATTER- — 

/' wc see, we mu t leam two thing matter maybe made up of things like jk 
The first is that the smoke — that is to \ortex nn Q s It nuj be that tht ether 
say the little specks of stuff that make by being put into a special state of 
the nng visible — has nothing to do with motion becomes matter just is In set 
the question We cannot do without ting the air mto a special Mate of motion 
the specks just because they make the we can turn parts of it mto special ;*.pa 
nng visible The real ring how ev er rate tilings like smoke rings 
is not a smoke nng but an air nng wondcbful kino that mav ct 

Equally good nngs are made b\ lulling 1 ™ a mvstcki op the umvlk- e 
tjie box when we hate burnt nothing This \orte\ nng theory of matter 
m it , and we can blow as perfect rin"> is the most famous theory of the kind 
from our mouths when we uo not smoke that has ev er been suggested and m all 
as when we do Very few people under probability it impresses a great j>art 
stand this. They think tliat the smoke though doubtless not the whole of the 
is necessary but the smoke merely truth We shall agree that it justifies 
shows us the ring what was said at first that jxrhai* 

The second thing to remember is that motion is more important than matter 
the nng of air, or gas has another and That must l>e so if motion makes milter 
distinct motion It moves through the All over the world mcnarcijow studying 
air we know for we can see that But the nature of nutter from this point ol 
the point is that the portions of gas new The electrical theory of matter 
that make it up arc themselves in move which they are now studwng is really 
incnt and this second movement is a sort of version of what we have been 
something like tint which we get if wc saying and every year we shall hear 
take an mdia rubber nng and mn it more about tlus subject 
along a rod which it fits tightly The Meanwhile we must leam some otl er 
nng keeps on turning itself inside out things wluch teach us how imjxirtant 
Well a smoke ring iswecallit moves motion is When we stop a moving 
m this way and the special name given cnckct tail we know that there is 
to it on tint account is vortex nng power in it and tint it requires power 
The word like many other English to stop it Now the cricket ball i» the 
words with \ r and t m them same after it was stoiqx.il a» it was 


1 means lurnm b and hi tiling 


before but that jx>»er u 


T il WARVU, Ol A Ml Ml OF SMOKE THAT It3 motion WAS lt< poWCT W flCd 4 

cainut uu ouTHovtu tram or a motor car or i flying machine 

| So a smoko ring is really i por moves wc krow the power is coming 

j lion of the air which unlike the nr from somewhere In every oncof the* 

around it is ui a 1 ‘cculiar stvle of case's the power is jtoduerd b\ tlx j 

motion and vie tmd that tlus peculiar pn-ssuie of a gas that is sen clow or 

state of molion gives it the most ether nude m tl cergireof llienuchirc 
extraordinary prnjxitics Tor one \ gas is made in vjJj a way tlut it 
thin,, it lasts a long tune and retains wants to expand or stretch itself ai l ■ 
us mdqxndeict* of the air around it is it docs v> it elrivo tin engiiv This i 

and it r<*l ts attempts to destroy it pro* ure of gases is one ot tl*? nn^t 

We cannot cut it with a *mfe If wc imp. rtunt thin, in the null Wlrjc j 

try to 1 > so the ring dodges u> One due* it aunt fri nt * Many awn worn ! 

nt„ may lx Uown through aiutlcr mg tc, ether and after «*rli other Java? 

lot we cannot make *>i e nrg Mil sh jjrovrddunm, Uic last cci t iry I lie truth 
AnolVr V vv all this and inurh more of a Iwautiful ll«n tlut H cxail 
Miuiely dr j xml ujxi the wav 1 1 wluch the Emetic llxery . 1 ga*.-^ 
tV air tlut nukes the it ig> is rn vm^ 'thij mruons o» wovim atom* op qa* 
Tbs nutien cin'crs utx n tl* rmps * that tin. woiok car 
the pov er i f tv-i tance It nuke-s t'ltm Eveiyme kraw* tlut a Liw*'ulw 
like the atoms i f ruttir viry iLfhcu't graph l» a iwvvtij, j elite tlux^hwe 
tudcvliuv U gives tf eiu 4v. it f Hrd < St. a M*tt l With a r a d pi « tn.i' j 


just as r).c tj lining « f t}>- st •** 
„ivr* it l»jjJ u—i. laud Echo 


eluin „lrr-i it l^ti 
tin* git alt? itunu 


f tii* st-*d it as if it wire an * wl 

ad Kelvu C_rf0W* u*. The « sit C 4 

euu I t tin? « olf f ir ! a 


u £e N -wtou va; j»>*d tlut ErvUC Waft, ay e{ h a-e* * r pJ> t 





,1 +, , ™ 5TORY OF THE EARTH S— - 

! mof pr °f r f ties of gasesTr^durto the meat^he 1 *h le ?"| t from this Is how 

l movement of the litti» -,+r,™, j - ^ result of the mere movement 

of things mav u “'i 



ui gases are due to tin 

S? °i thC T e atoms “ d mole 
Dio4 tr , ma t e Up T the S as This « now 
S unth nl lr I f. ls little motions 
tiatmtu? 6 ™ lbons of molecules 
seenfThf + 16 blg , motlou "'Inch we 

th! Y, tram or tlle motor-car It is 
the addmg t 0 g et h er of these tmy httle 

rock°flv into great masses oi 

l ZrT 0n ’ ° r ^ a Ve battle! 

| ™ me .explodes t0 Ne C ve? , was £esS 

b ’ g -is 

I to +1,0 1 i !; ana aI1 their power, are due 

] ST * ”«£SS~ 

1 ^ ested ln motion if nothing eke does 

| T BEINGS CAN EVER So'* 0 THAT H UA1AN 

j noPhvffor 6 p Uman be,ngs ’ "’ho could 

J! bCC ,° me the lmk of the emE”? 

1 r, t ha « cl,an 6 e<1 .ts surface so S; 

the Mereu^^eS XZS 

I of the secret of ’the ltars^A ^ 

There is nothing that l * bs K olute ly true 

has ever done, or ev er can da^^' 
not detrend nr.™ if d0 ' that does 

\ve move our chest and 1, 
tongues, and so we speak or uf ' 3nd 
our bodies to -et hold ^ move 
that mil makeSmS “">«h,„ g 
fingers round that somethin- ^T+f 0111 ' 
move it on somethin- then 

write - \y e have ,i,-Y else ’ aad 50 we 

ve shall do inuch i+e^' 1^ and 

but all 7, , " greater wonders yet 
out all we can oo is to move tints’ 


of things may be Indeed," mst nsdl 

me e nt° sTdo depend u P°n move- 

ment so do all the domgs of man 

HTm^S IS! KN °W WHEN 

We have only to think of the aDDarent 
motion of the sky as the earth tE s £ 
of the way in which we may be puzzled 
Z te-JC-f- ™ a 'nu„, J or th^ll 

stand that lm P *? movw S, to under- 
ve on] y know the movement 

thmg elsf Tl“ mp f r,ff lfc mth some - I 

understand • b /mly motion we can 
were b, c + d lclat j ve motion If there 
couldthmt - 110 P ? ! I 1 , t m the -universe that \ 
ln ^ and thei e were nothing else ? 
m all space, that point could, of course I 

™ V L a b ° U l B , ut no one can imagine f 
ft um? bj whlch Jt could know that 1 
or ST"? ^ mild ' the rale 

l Alliveknoiv, i 

tS if+ 0tl0n as compared with some- 

mofm- n iif 0 movw S> ° r that is not 
moving m the same wny. Thus the t 

whole universe of stars may be moving 
Wtalrrrf “ ,S I 0 ’"® “• “A ” “£ 

n etion and at what speed, no f 

°" 6 In C “ f a >’> because there is P nothmg 

t£mnn J 1Ch t0 , tCSt tluS m °t I0 u If 

fast iff rUnS a , lon & under a runner as 
his ninn r 3 Uns f h ,°w shall we measure ! 

rainf l f + And th is applies alike to f 
trmns mid stars, and everytlung else. f 

thinkm-f 17 tanking and not a e 

j. 1 ^ pzvsoii has been suggested and I 

two r lands ^°f that . was thaf there Te 
mipht nd m0ton which a person I 
Snds of ^ rg +°’ JUSt , 35 there a 'e two . 

smoke ring °Thf smoS 566 J ” a I 
as a «,i,J ine smoke ring can move f 

turn «„ g f femSlf ? 5 ‘' riSt “ d | ' 

w?ffl 1 

to olacf^ 0 Can move about fr°m place 1 
up watliouf r We Can doub l e ourselves I • 
w?wfre Tf m ° VJ ? g awa 7 from w’here 
m frf If one of us were utterly alone f 

was bv miv C ° U , d , ]earn what motion | 
would } k-f r?« ng blS bod T about hut he f 
his bodv- n ° j 01 ? 16 °f the motion of I 
we sit m’,- a +i a whole, than we do when : 
that in evfr ^ ^ a chair, not knowing $ 
are movin ^ Second °f hme our bodies f 

Motmf TrSmm 7 md f wt h the earth. 
cXd /if p,ace to place is often | 
called /oco-motion, winch" just means- l 

O . 


I HOW MOVEMENT 

place motion and we call a machine 
for producing such motion a loco moti\ e 
But the proper name for tlus hind of 
motion is translation and we compare 
that with rotation Translation liter 
ally means carrying across rotation 
we know means spinning and a thing 
may be undergoing uther of these hinds 
of motion or both When a cnckct 
ball is bowled, the bowler usually so 
arranges that it has both a movement 
of translation which we can all see and 
a movement of rotation which wi see 
the results of when a ball touches the 
ground or swerves in the air As the 
earth flics tlirough space it has both 
movements the translation making the 
seasons and the rotation making day 
and night When translation of any 
body occurs rotation is qiutc difficult 
to avoid Drop a book or a ball from 
a window and we find it very difficult 
to prevent it from twisting as it fails 

T UP SLOW SHIVER OP TI10 LARTH UPON 
ITS AXIS 

Along with these two kinds of move- 
ment there 1 a third winch is a move 
ment of vibration or trembling This 
to-and fro movement which we can 
feel in ourselves when we simer is not 
the same as rotation It is rcalh a 
movement of trail lalioti but as it is 
constantly reversed, ll*. moving thing 
does not change its place altogether 
V wave is art in tanro of a movement 
< f vibration find we must eh irly under 
stand wliat many people tind difficult 
that the {Mint u not the rate of the 
vibration The to-and fro movement 
may be millions of times a v-comJ or 
it may be unlv once a vtund or even 
Jovur still The to and fro svvin., of 
the ixnduhim i» a true vil ration and 
would bo a true vibration if it vtuc a 
million tunes pncl.tr or a milhoi times 
slower The axis of ihe c rth terns to 
undergo a great vibration or to-and fro 
movtti ent which is quite distinct fro i 
Its m iv i ment of translation and its 
movement cf rotaltc 1 ami the period 
of tlus vibration— to u-e the jeo,<r 
trim— is not ere vcconl as t ni-.v Us 
w th a je:nluluni rwr vet levs thin a 
billionth of a wet nd as it may tc with 
a w*\c ^ t iii.Lt Irtit alx at tvrtn y nvc 
I’xiLsJnJ yiars. \it it i a Miration 
Thr«« tUvv. w *rd< trat 1 lion ic* t»on 
an fv dr ulcer wcsla uid aIwav* icmi i 
bet lUa we tta «. A ot i vAnn 


CHANGES MATTER- * 

When vve study the uni v erne as a 
whole and find things in motion about 
us the first question we art, bound to 
ask is Where does this power come 
from ? The only answer to this qui tion 
is that it conus, from the gnat ( aust 
md Author of all things He is the first 
and ultimate cause of oil motion 

T il cheat law that motion and power 
ARB NOCK LOST 

If now we ask what are the nearer 
causes we make one great discovery 
which is the greatest di=cov irytvu made 
by science and which is often refined 
to in this book and in cv err other book 
tint deals with science at all Hus dis 
covcry is that motion like power mall its 
ot her forms is never made out of not lung 
and nc\ tr lost Tlus was guessed by the 
first of the Greek thinkers Thales some 
2 soo years ago and it was proved orce 
for all in the nineteenth ciriturv 
Wherever we find motion there we 
know tin re must have been either some 
other motion of winch this tint wl see 
is the continuance or else some i>owcr 
has lx.cn sjx-nt rotnew here to j reduce 
it When a bill leaves the arm the 
motion of the ball and the power of it 
have been derived from the jxwwr in 
the sugar of our muscles when the lull 
was thrown \nd so uv cuts ea-c 
Tlii» great jama pie which i true not 
only of motun but of everything eta 
has a sjiccial name which is rather long 
but u not rtallv difficult It is caifivl 
Uic conjrrvi/iort of reerjy I ntrey is 
u t a pcciaJ word fir jxiwir *nd the 
aw of conservation states that pover 
is neve lost it is also part of the I iw 
tltough the name <loes not say so that 
power is never made out cf noth) ig 
One of tiic wavs m w 1 u 1 If s jUm 
itseli n. m what is kntwn a> Newicns 
first law of notion I wiune s!*. ltd 
Li ow tl % fir it ajq li to evuvli n g 
It is eften railed tl»c h* of trertu 
wiucli unjly means dung nutlir* 

W mv mov iso iiiisoi no wr «)o on 
MOV 1X1 I OH LVCW 

Tils Jaw ays tliat vilrn a t! in* is 
moving it does nottai g it><B to cl -r *,<• 
it* loir n It ihc i'i« wi 5 ] gy r [i 
fi >vmg fiar ever a i* l» cv-i ly tta 
vameffimo in and at cvietlr lV vaffi 
jxxv! lt!cij andiu linnei ti-cr jvaer 
*t i-sit utimiil vt leakrvilgiSK war 
r lister That is 1 df i f tta 'aw <f 
*atxtja, bv .1 tad id it .4 il s. ^ 

■ u .? 
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t-tiact tataoj tu <i . o a**w iu THE CHILD'S 

w given first because it is the half that 
people usually forget when they talk 
about inertia The half that most people 
know is really the same thing, but looks 
different It is that w hen anything is at 
rest, it lemams at rest, doing nothing, 
until something moves it Whenevei 
we think of inertia, or Newton’s first 
law of motion, we should remember 
both halves of it, 01, rather, the two 
ways in which it woiks out 

W HY A BALL FALLS WHEN IT IS THROWN* 
INTO THE AIR 

Everyone undei stands how it applies 
to a thing that is not moving, but very 
few people remember how it applies in 
the other dnection. They do not know 
that a thing which is moving will not 
stop unless something stops it We see 
a ball thrown up into the air, or thrown 
over the surface of the earth, and we 
know that the motion ceases. This is 
our experience with practically all 
motions, and so w j e get the idea that 
when a thing moves it gets tued, after 
a time, and stops It was one of the 
most tremendous discoveries ever made 
that this is not so, and that the smallest 
touch applied to the biggest tlung, 
sufficient to move it at all, will keep it 
moving at that speed and m that 
direction for ever, without its ever 
getting tiled When the ball thrown up 
is stopped, the eai th by its pull stops it, 
and the lesistance of the air helps also 
m the stopping of the ball. 

When a ball running along the ground 
stops, it does so, not because it has a 
tendency to stop, but because the 
resistance of the air and the faction of 
the ground stop it The real tendency 
is for the thing that is at rest to lemam 
at rest, and for the tlung that is moving 
to go on moving If we think of the 
matter, we shall see that if things did not 
behave m this w ay, the law of the con- 
servation of energy would not be true. 

T he great law of newton that ex- 
plains WHY THINGS STAND STILL 

If things could be started moving 
without anything moving them, then 
pow'ei , or motion, w'ould be made out 
of nothing ; if moving things could be 
stopped without something stopping 
« them, then motion, as we can easily see, 
1 w’ould be made into nothing That 
I is what we mean when we say that 
| Newton’s law' is really a special illustra- 
►L * tion of the great law of conservation 


STORY OF THE EA^TH^^™^**”^""^ 

New ton discovered two more laws of 
motion, thus making three, which will 
always be known by his name The 
second law is quite simple. It says that 
when anything is made to move, its 
motion is m strict piopoition with the 
force that makes it Further, the thing 
moves m the direction of the straight line , 
in which the force acts. This is true, 
no matter if there be twenty different 
forces acting in different chiections upon 
a body, and it is true whethei that body 
be at rest or already in motion. 

Using this law, it is possible for us 
to find out exactly m what direction, 
and at what late, a body will move if 
we know the power and the direction 
of any number of forces that may he 
acting upon it. We discover also the 
profound truth that rest is a state of 
balance of forces , forces ai e pulling, 
but other forces aie pushing. These 
exactly oppose each other, and so the 
result is rest Gravitation is pulling this 
book as it lies on the table, but the 
strength of the table lesists the force 
of gravitation, and as it acts in exactly 
the oppcAite direction to that iorce, 
the book remains at rest. 

H OW A GUN HELPS US TO UNDERSTAND 
THE LAWS OF MOTION 

Newton’s thud law* of motion is that 
“ action and reaction are equal and 
opposite." This great law r , which is 
really, when we come to examine it 
carefully, another version of the law 
of the conservation of energy, is very 
well illustrated in the kick, or lecoil, of a 
gun when it is fired The amount and 
force of the nfle as it kicks back aie 
exactly equal and exactly opposite to 
the amount and foice of the bullet as 
it goes forward 

We shall next have to name briefly 
three other laws of motion which we 
know by the name of Keplei’s law’s 
We must not confuse them with New- 
ton's law s, but they are m some w ays 
just as important, because they lead up, 
as we shall see, to Newton’s greatest 
discovery, the law' of gravitation 
All these laws are of supreme import- 
ance, and though we may not be able 
to understand all their details, we should | 
certainly know something about them, ; 
for the existence of the universe, m- I 
eluding this world on which we live, | 
depends upon them f 

The next part of this is on page 3547 ^>' v 


THE HEROINE OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE ffl 

O NE of tlic brightest /XT* X — Citizen of Nottm n ! ant pji 
stones from (he ?* . . “» were also royalists M 

CisiI\\ansthestor> of — ^ ° nt of tlunn S t( 

thodcfenceof Isottm, isSvsKk' the night ‘strctls lit ll 

ham Castle by Colonel and Mrs v!,^ the C os emor ot Newark mil six \\ 
Lucy Hutchinson The building hundred <oldurs mU the town- V\ 

in the picture stand* on the site ** ■•£&.?!>» Next morning the co'ontl found '1 
of this famous old Norman castle + himself U w s cd m his little 
Tlie king set up his standard on August fort res with tights nun Lnciuics vJj 
3- 1642 at hottuigham near which were all around but nusstn^ers got t(\ 
the Hutchinson* laid. The whole through and *nt tor succour to the 
count r\ was m a ferment and Ireton garrisons at IXrbs in I Leicester UjJ 
tluir neighbour and rdttue urged Onth tin d das C< loud Hutclurson 
» tlurn to support the parliamentarians w is invalid to path \ with the rovahst» 
n whicii they did Mr Hutchinson re in St Nicholas Chunh- His answer 


cosed 1 commission ; 


was to hoist a nd Slat, on the tower 


colonel anil the family removed to of the e-u»lle and to lire his ixnron 
Nottingham forgrcxtcrsccunls ^Vaon at the diuich steeph Two more day* 


a$ (.osiimr ol Nottingham Castle 
Colonel Hutchinson hul to defend it 


|u»*i\l and 1 1ml toiler relief tfn* 
wati hers on the tower saw a juris of 


Tor four stars Mrs Hutchinson seas I or*-en»cn gal'oj mg to t’uir as 1 »ai ex if 


shut upm the castle acting i< surgeon 
during the si ge lending the sick 


\s these n<n itieu real ll e toyahsts 
r treat e 1 but rot with lit a sail) 


supilsi ig fo* d for the lig house hr U) trom the Insured, so thet tht) retired 

medium, slso where it was needed anl to conlu ion 


medium, also where it was needed anl 
I esar cheerful an 1 s*ise in her counsel 
1 b’if shared all lief husband * , Un* 
apf rosed his stern refusal of the man) 


in coniu ion / 

When hesvarwi >sir Mis Hutch A 
m*4»n acted as jcuitnakrt l^twce-t h 
» land if <#d !«tt> pn piling tt attack \\ 


attempts to bribe him into sufcmrs ion the town and tho uiuifli aiming fir 
and showed in tits netes she wrote its ikfu u a 1 U tx when the 


and showed in tits «etr* she wrote its ikhm a 1 U tx when the fc Ni 
■.U-wat at the l me that die must Ntuai% <a»v- luck to [\«cr alter 
have wit nc^d Ktavs and un let punc Cnaiwc'J* Nath sle w ti bi 

Aiiairt) tnoi^h to ((.dltlt vtumt secure I -r ho lan is 4 mkI a ft 
heart Time were fir little did ban* wa» Atm 1 til the brave wile pj 
t >0 who DMlnl Irt constant «urr c*<vhd a J ifjt tx* * l-tt t -dx*- J ( vfi 
Ncwxik a nn^bounttg l»wi wa* m ,««*-! 1 tl * 1 »cr a * l af'erv-jr *» tffJ 
tA til n Salat sue and nurysf lie U Sattiatn (as ‘c until li* ,Jrj h. ’ t> 


*r 


r**t «<**•* •*••♦***> " 
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THE BOY WHO HAD NO NAME 


' * 


N' 


lor main juio as,M, !!. r**!.), tmrc 
died a in. in aim had b< ^ * im I .mi.ni 
.(’l ova iK world bv tie r* urn* <0 
TudeiiCh Dougl A' and 
nmwiud Wc* -i" tn.u 1» i.cu.v 

biflHMlI 1 >\ the 11 lull <; I'l'nllth 
Uougla> •, and bv > <!>.'!>' *• ■ to Jo 
Miggi.f th't that \ t> S really b,- 
n. mu {)' d i-i tla * *n lb l id to 
inti a mit.i' hu lam ill. ,t. o l’l.itiy of 
the mmoii jn Aiiiti'i t b *d to do 


f ' 




I m it v ti m \imr.i.i " .5-, iin*l of 
.the ll C," .li >t > t ,litd, t * ' it I jetb t-vd 
Dnmda-i u >i loin m imp. .. doe. 
Hi Mtt '*i \>,ti , t \,i,, it i, la.,, a r 

f>t a wi it'h\ l oath :n Mnvi.u.d. 
'un*ui i lln mt.tlai v.ai l j ..or 
slave Ma *we.k»vmg uni kind, 

and in h.t iitup'e itnmnh *v tv w.u * 
\<iod mnth<t to mm bUw* thou jh 4e 
v. is ho .dwavs honcimd lur memoir, 
.mil dichinM that it wa- 
from that [oot, mwerabk* 

Have tli.it Ik inlicnftd ins 
splendid brave and nohk 
ipiahlKN Ol lin lath< r Ik 
could not speak with aikc- 
tion, im tin- own n n a 
meat \ lilam tnd c m-d lev- 
for Ins own attic son than 
if the tan had hu n a dog. 

The bo} s ninth, r gave 
him the innn ol Bailey — 
it w as a favourite name, 
tor Mime icason or other, 
with the poor negiucs ol 
America in those days, bo many of 
them ueie Baileys, oi Johnsons ! Young 
Bailey had the same desjieiately sad life 
that .ill the slave chiklien passed He 
was allowed to live because some (lay 
he would be worth so many pounds to 
the man who owned lmn. lie was not 
\ taught anything, hut as he grew up he 
S was put to work in a shipbuilding yard. 
I There he toiled till he was twenty* 
ones People did not then think it 
wicked that human beings should be 
slaves, but this son of a w lute man did 
think so, and the thought so burnt itself 
into lus sad heart that, when he was 
twenty-one, he tan away from slavery. 
He escaped to New York, and from 
there to New' Bedford, Massachusetts 
A good, kind man consented to give 
lnm work. When the runaway went to 
him, this good man had just been 
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readme ,N Ut’, jw nl, *‘Tis<' Lady tif the 
L if < ,* ' ties o j *.s >u nl.’vS li it}**y t*> i.ama 
Sunii' if BmySu.i, alter our of tile* 
Hi ir.it !t?% m the l>a Hi. It ‘.UipsobahS) 
t’.t: lit A time in history that a negro 
lud b >;ne a Scottish name. 

Hon ;!.■ . uu*i studied varnc.tly. He 
kunnd to trad and write. Whin he 
y.,i twvidy-foiir he v»ust to a meeting 

cdhd ini * the purpviV <4 pjoUw'.iPg 
agasr.it diver,. Although he had Had 
no 1 1 aim ng as a I unite spuder, lie 
dihvued hue a .ip-vcdi that cvery- 
iad\ movilid, and hr waa at once 
api*imkd to hi Sure ag.dfi.it slavery, 
i kuighln > ,itin mg apjnaii were 

among ti. , string, Lit infill* necj m bring* 
it.g .d <ait thy movement which gave the 
due < their tmdoia. It was not unaiy 
dom*. "i Sk. northern states of America. 
\,h*'i<* .dl w i iv free, uad to go to w*,r 
with their count jy men who 
liv« d in the southern states 
of Atnvttca, where all the 
black people were slaves. 
It was ntu! of the most 
tei rible w.us that Jiareevcr 
been fought, but m the end 
the good came of the North 
tmimphed, and the poor 
slav es were set free for evet. 
Once Douglass was truv el* 
Img by steamer on a dread- 
ful, stormy night. Because 
of his toloui he was not 
aUuv.ed to go down into a 
cabin, but had to remain shiveung on 
deck. The captain took pit} on hmi, and 
dcti rmtned to get linn shelter by a tiick. 

lie looked closely at Douglass and 
said m a meaning tone : 

" hot me see, you’re an Indian 3 ” 
Had lie been a Red Indian, an lgnoiant 
savage, the white people would have 
let lmn go into the cabins and saloons 
with them, and the kind-hearted cap- 
tain wished him to pretend that He 
was one. 

“ You’re an Indian, aren’t you ? ’’ 
he said kmdlv. 

“ No, captain. I’m a negro,” answered 
Douglass pioudly; and all that night 
he stayed on deck m a bitter blizzard, 
ratliei than tell a he and deny that he 
belonged to the race for whom he 
toiled and suffered with such courage 
The ne\t Golden Deeds are on page 3553 
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The Child s Story of ||mS 
FAMOUS BOOKS UH* 


THE NOVELS OF THACKERAY 


T H E first great success among the stories of Thackeray was that of Pendennis. 

It began to appear ui instalments in November 1848, and had been preceded 
by 1 Vanity Fair " which at first did not attract great attention, but bad made the 
reputation of its author before it was finished. Pendennis,” on the other hand, 
was a success from the beginning It is a very long story describing the life of 
an imaginary young man, who is very far from being a hero as his fau-ts are 
quite as pronounced as his good qualities and sometimes far more evident The 
genius of the author is seen in the fact that, although he never endeavours scnously 
to win our affections on behalf of Arthur Pendennis, he maintains our interest 
continuously in his character which is the most difficult task of a novelist 


THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS 


* dennis with whom 
our story opens is not 
he whose history it attempts '■> 

to tell Major Arthur Pendennis ' 
was an elderly bachelor who hat 
ing served his time in the kings 
arm} and retired on his pension 


— "hidi to accept and 
winch to decline when 
all Ins plans wuc uj>- 
y Set on opening the last 
* letter of the heap This was 
written by his nt phew and name 
sake Arthur Pindennia and the 
reading of it sent the major purolc 


arm} and retired on his pension ' ' reading ot it sent iht nujor uurnlc 
contrived with much ingenuity to cut with indignation It is with tin 
some figure among the dambes of his \rthur 1 endenms that our story is 


dav although hts means were of the concerned and later on uc shall dis- 
scantiest He just missed falling into cover why his letter nude the major 


the ranks of those who are known as so tU tcmjxred 


the sliabbv genteel and being a \ good many y ears before the day 
crfect worshipper of rank and title on which Arthur s letter was read by 


: was ever to be found where anv hi unde at his dub m I all Mall Mr 


thing was to be gained from association John Ihtidennii the brutlur of the 


with jicople more wealthy and dis major and father of Arthur Lad 
tinguidicu tlun liim-df Tliat is to corned on business as an ajwthccarv 
say he lived a good deal on the credit and surgeon in a very unpretentious 


which lus familiarity with the noble tittle shop m the cilv of Hath. Johu 


men of the »lay earned for him in the IVnduims was a quut ol*l fashwnul. 
minds of thov: who were not them economical man and by dint of fare 


selves favoured with the friendship ol !ul awiu, he w is aide at Lit to fnln) 


those grcit ones 


the dream of his life Wlung 1 


To bb quite (rank about the ott business, lu» Imu^ht a littl estate near 
dandy he was a good deal of a the small town of C iv ring m the 


humbug Ho ev cn pretended m h« west of England, irl settled down 
manner ol dress to be a great manv tl ctl f ir tin ic lutui fcr ef las day* ; 


years younger titan he really was but a rci! country gentleman 
despite hts little whims ami yettmccs, 11 & little estate w as on 


most poop e liked the nuj tr and few of the greattr one of Clavr u_, I ar k 
mctuliers of hts dub wete more in ic~ ard, nam n., it I airojk* Mr Irn 


quest than lie at dinner pitta 1 


dcnns «U that been ihl he’d up hi* 


Major 1 cGi’ecms was seated one head with anv rf the larded jroirtr 
monun„ in hi* club with a little Utao tors in tl e d 'trvrt II aw m**! *U 
of letters Uforo him most of whxn tin airs rf agent t cmn of ‘ ngu <-i"r 


wore from lords and Jaikcj inviting IxuMim, a j< i^r«e ihjf went ba. k 


bun to 1 onouf them wath hr* ihetiroe of the \ lnuatciv, *r lij» 

at thordafhirst ,i*rtic? and be was vou.igwi/c wl*ihAdl*'£na klisslf -ca 


at thar difUtrat ,i*rtics and be was vou.igwifc who 
talking mental a-dea a* to how he Tl adew wol l 
cvuIJ nt ui tl c vaivoe* enga^wi ent« bream* E** u 


Tl a, lew og» 1 l c l id a. -a cl* *<r» 
bream* E** wav a very 1 slant 
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THE CHILD'S STORY 


T although very pooi, relative of the 
] noble house of Bareacres 
I Thus the quamt little snob began 
| quite late in life his new career as J ohn 
| Pendennis, Esquire, of Fairoaks, Gentle- 
| man, his humble days when he dealt m 
I drugs and porous plasters quite foi- 
\ gotten Portraits of great Pendennises 
I of the past, such as Rogei , who fought at 
1 Agmcourt, and Arthui , \\ ho earned him- 
| self so well at Cressy, and many another 
| Pendennis heio hitherto unknown to 
| fame, came from none knew where to 
| adorn the walls ot Fairoaks mansion 

I A RTHUR'S FATHER BECOMES A GENTLE- 
| r\ MAN AND INVENTS HIS ANCESTORS 

j You will see that, like his bi other the 
I major, John Pendennis was also some- 
3 thing of a humbug The major had but 
3 little interest in him while he had been 
j a mere apothecary , but as the Squire 
1 of Fairoaks, he was proud of his brother, 
| and delighted to see little Arthur grow- 
3 mg up in the fum belief that he was 
the son of a long line of gentlemen 
Mrs Pendennis heiself was a gentle- 
i natuied woman, who had a profound 
: admiration for her elderly husband, 

| and doted upon her boy Arthur, The 
! result was that when Mr John Pen- 
| denms died, and Arthur had reached 
j the age of sixteen, that young gentle- 
j man had been spoiled on all hands, and 
: too suddenly became conscious of his 
j own greatness as the new Squire of 
| Fairoaks His uncle would have had 
j him go back to Greyfnars School and 
i continue his education, but Arthur 
I coaxed his mother to let him remain 
* at home, the lord of his estate 


COMETHlNO ABOUT A YOUNG LADY OF IM- 
PORTANCE IN THE STORY OF PENDENNIS 

This was the beginning of Ins many 
follies, for his home studies were con- 
fined to some daily readings in the 
poets with Mr Smirke, the curate from 
Clavenng, and the writing of passionate 
verses imitating the style of Byron, 
which were published m a local paper. 
For the rest, he fancied himself a very 
gay young man, interested in sport, 
and inclined to regard his mother and 
his adopted sister, Laura Bell, as very' 
slow'-gouig and old-fashioned, although 
he had a sincere love for them both 
As Laura plays an important part in 
the story, we should know something 
about her here. Long before Miss Helen 
_ Thistlewood had unagined she would 

'dqi'V 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS"^= m °* n " a m, ° , m ^^p 

many an elderly little gentleman with j» 
a bald head, there was a poor young e 
graduate of Cambridge University with jj . 
whom she was m love But the Rev i 
Frank Bell had so long to w'ait for a | 
church that he and Helen drifted apart, | 
and in the end he went abroad and | 
married there 1 

It u'as after Helen had become Mrs s 
Pendennis that both Mr Bell and his e 
wife died, and then daughter Laura, f , 
who inherited a tiny fortune, was f 
adopted by Mrs. Pendennis She had | 
proved herself worthy of Helen’s love I 
and care, and was now growing into a S 
beautiful and adorable young woman | 
Laura's admiration for Pen, as her I 
adopted brother w r as familiarly called, f 
was so frank and whole-hearted that | 
Helen nursed fond dreams of a great | 
happiness she hoped to experience some f 
day, when Laura might consent to , f 
please her by doing a certain thing 1 
And m due time we shall discover | 
whether Laura made her happy. \ 

A RTHUR FANCIES HE IS IN LOVE AND 6 
BEHAVES VERY FOOLISHLY | 

We must now return to the doings of jj 
Pen, for that handsome young man | 
was certainly as active as he was foolish ; | 
and his history, when fully told, is l 
indeed a long one 1 

It happened one day that, when S 
Pendennis was in the county town of 6 
Chatteris, whither he had ridden over | 
to deliver a new poem to the editor 6 
of the local paper, he fell in with a jj 
very over-dressed and homy young jj 
fellow named Foker, whom he had jj 
known at school Harry Foker was no » 
suitable companion for him, being ? 
densely stupid, and interested only in S 
low sports, for which he was well sup- f 
plied with money, his father being a 3 
rich brewer who had married Lady f 
Agnes, sister of the penniless Earl of s 
Rosherwood, to one of whose daughters a 
Harry was engaged to be married. He jj 
was a kind-hearted young fool, this * 
brewer’s son, and found many people to | 
help him in the spending of his money. | 
Pendennis was greatly impressed by jj 
the expensive dinner to which he in- 3 
vited him, and gladly accepted his | 
invitation to accompany lain to the J 
theatre, where an actress, whose stage f 
name was Fothenngay, was performing f 
The play was a great experience for | 
Pen The actress seemed to him a 
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“THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS- 




Pen himself determined to wide to 
his uncle, informing him of Ins mad 
intention to matry the actress, with 
v. hom he foolishly imagined himself to 
be in love It was a frank and manly 
letter that he wrote , but none the less, 
as we already know, when old Major 
Pendenms opened and lead it at his 
club, it thieu him into a violent temper, 
and speedily brought him to Fairoaks. 

H OW MAJOR PENDENNIS PRESERVED THE 
■‘HONOUR OF 1HS FAMILY’* 

The old campaigner did such good ser- 
vice m the sacred cause of his family 
bv talking with so much reason to 
Captain Costigan and rendering that 
nudv person a little service, that the 
captain had no difficulty m persuading 
\ his daughter to write a buef note to 
| Pi ndennis releasing lnm from his pro- 
I mise to marry her , and although the 
foolish youth talked wildly of dying, he 
| did nothing of the sort 
\ Pen wrote many more verses full of 
{ sadness and soirow, and after a time 
j decided that he would go to Oxbridge 
University in order to study for some 
l career, the exact nature of which was 
l not quite clear to him Harry Foker 
| and other old school-fellows from Grey- 
| fnars weie there already, reading for 
3 their degrees, though there U'as not the 
3 slightest hope of the brewer’s son ever 
| passing So Mrs Pendenms had to 
| scrape together all her savings m ordgr 
\ that Pen might go away well provided 
j Once there he conducted himself more 
5 like the son of a rich nobleman than a 
I small country squire In personal ap- 
l pearance and in mental gifts he w’as 
| probably* better fitted to be a nobleman’s 
I son than many who w ere such in reality, 
a and he speedily became the most popu- 
| lar of all the students Yet he never 
1 did what was expected of lnm. 

| DENDENNIS LIVES LIKE A LORD AT THE 
| A UNIVERSITY AND GETS INTO DEBT 

| All the prizes, which, it w*as thought, he 
, had only to try for in order to win, were 
3 earned off by* others, and the brilliant 
\ Pen contrived to do nothing more 
| original than run deeply into debt. 
\ Every penny his mother could find for 

I him was spent, and at the end of two 
years, when he had failed in his exami- 
nations and found himself seven hun- 
dred pounds m debt, he fled from 
| Oxbridge to London, where his uncle, 
who had been mightily pleased to hear 


of Pen’s lordly acquaintances at the 
university, gave him the cold shoulder 
on learning of the scrape he had got info. 

Thus turned away by the major, 
who was ready enough to help when 
the “ honour of his family ’’ was at 
stake, but, desperately poor himself, 
could take no inteiest m his nephew’s 
money troubles, poor Pen behaved as 
many another piochgal son had done- 
before, and, writing to his mother, 
announced that he was coining home 
to throw* himself upon her kindness, 
which he had so grossly abused Mrs 
Pendenms, gentle soul, w*as full of 
forgiveness for her boy, and theie 
was another who shared with her the 
determination to help the foolish young 
man out of his scrape s 

“ You know, mamma,” said Laura, 
" that I have been living with’ you for 
ten years, during which tune you have 
never taken any of my money, and 
have been treating me just as if I was a 
charity girl This obligation has offended 
me very* much, because I am proud, and 
do not like to be beholden to people. 

H OW ARTHUR'S ADOPTEDSISTERTHOUGIlT 
OF A WAV TO PAY HIS DEBTS 

“Now*, if I had gone to school — only I 
wouldn’t — it must have cost me at 
least fifty pounds a year, it is theie- 
_fore clear that I owe you fifty times 
ten pounds, which doesn’t belong to 
me a bit Now, to-morrow we will go 
to Chatteris, and see that nice old Mr 
Rowdy, with the bald head, and ask. 
him for it — not for his head, 'but for 
the five hundred pounds, and I dare say 
he will lend you two more, which we 
will save and pay back , and we will 
send the money to Pen, who can pay 
all his debts without hurting anybody, 
and then we will live happily ever after. 

Thanks to this little plan of Laura’s, 
Pen’s debts were paid, and although 
he had to observe many little econo- 
mies in his life at Fairoaks, and had to 
see his devoted - mother and Laura 
stint themselves for his sake, he could 
think of nothing better to do than 
the writing of gloomy poetry* It was 
due to Laura that at length he deter- 
mined to return to the university, 
where, behaving very differently, and 
applying himself to his studies, he took 
his degree without difficulty, and again 
came back to his aimless and despon- 
dent life of idleness at Fairoaks. 
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jJm£ —THE HISTORY 

*T An c\ ent of some importance m the 
history of Arthur Pcndennts now hap 
pencil Clavcnng Park the great 
mansion of the country stdc was to be 
reopened and after many years a 
Claverxng was to he in residence there 
again Sir Francis Clasenng was a 
iierson of \cry doubtful reputation and 
had at one tunc been an inmate of the 
debtor:, prison before he went abroad 
to make a hunt, by means best known 
to himself Luckilv for him he had 
married m Calcutta tilt daughtir of a 
wealthy indigo planter named Snell 
and came into po&scbsion with her of a 
large fortune She was understood to 
be the widow of a «hip s officer named 
Amor> who had mysteriously di«ap» 
i nated and slit had one daughter 
Ilia ntht The fact that the Snell 
fortune ln<l lwen nude m doubtful 
wi ; » did not trouble Sir I rancis 
□aacruig He was aery glad to luul 
in Mrs \mor> a wife who was as good 
nittirtd as he was vulgar and whose 
gioat wealth was at his struct 

P CNDLNMS SUrB ATPAlKOAkS AFTCKIU5 
Ut/IURN mow lilt IMSLK51TY 

It was guit news for the district 
that Clavermg Park was one c moit to 
awaken into able of gaiety and aetmty 
and Pcndenms was not the Ica-l of 
tho « interested in the tiro jxxt «f 
some n< w ixritunent in the dull and 
pin jm-h J ess life he was hung His little 
• tatt adjoining the gtcat ont meant 
th it 1 airoaks would to sonn extent 
share in the reuial of Gastrin,, 1 nh 
\or was lu at first iumji.iUc to the 
charms nf Mies UlantLe \mo y the 
eLiii h hter of lady Cla enn, Tin 
voun, ladv vary lair an \ j haunt to 
liH>k uyxm b ad a romanlie turn of mmd 
which hd her to |>ottra of muh the 
sarit ch« a It rial m lu 1 ifuxtcd Sal 
new was tl e h\\n» tc of tho iho\ ^hir, 
althousli i cither had any nun hr 
sadness «\ llf t the wish to a j pear 
romantic alt, the Ms'o of 1 1 rd Uyi n 
I u» to* k u> n hill, n the n»vr „ri J 
IMatt he a'-o J w.tmu 1 s n new 
intu M in wdkje, there Tley «v 
cl ani 1 their -u La il irrowt il e acre 
an 1 tlu w i* a c lUm 1 i w Sire 
tint ru V a tu t re i xams y*.M e loea 
wh ic th< ? es jJ 1 fk\\ ’t Ur* i-r ra h 
't'er Hut w' ft n ilr eo-io* of 
ton* the treat fieri y-s I (Lw-t i 
wto at Rial ) w d st dn.e! be « the 


OF PENDENNIS — — — 

Gaaenngs began to show friendliness 
to Sir Trancis and lus famiK thanks to 
the wcaJth of the widow Vni >r\ Miss 
Blanche curious! a la=t In r taste for these 
romantic little walks and the delights 
of the hollow tice jxjst ofliee 
DCNDENNIS GOES TO LONDON TO WORN 
a I OR TAME AND IORTLM. 

\fter a time \rthur Ptndenm 
seemed suddenly to reals c that he was 
still for Irom doing all that he in ght t > 
make his mother happi and as K was 
b\ no means an unduldul son although 
he too often did the wmig thine he 
now determined that le would do the 
right ba going to London and tudyirg 
for the Bar \fter winning a place for 
himself in the great ut\ he would icturii 
to fulfil the \vi-h of his nmtlar s heart 
by marrying Laura 
As PeJi had be-en a «t wit child all his 
life and had v» often found thu»o who 
ioacd him ready to make sacrifices oi 
lus behalf he wa r »w not a little sur 
nnsed and a gnat dt il o‘ tndel wnen 
Mi's 1 aura saw fit to reject the noble 
offer ot his hand and hcirt and wl tn lie 
went to London it was with the hUm, 
that lie had been y try badJv treated The 
fact wa' that the selti J nes. in his ndtuie 
li ul been allowed t a grow t m tied g anil 
lie stood ury much in need of a wl ole 
sonic It- -an in ioi duct It was as 
fortunate for herself a> it latterly was 
for ten tliat Laura I id the gx«d sen*, 
to tiach lun this much needed lessen 
pei wuri mis i uu %d wAUbiNorov am* 
r TliUR Cll E IN TUB BULAT U1V 
lu I onde a 1 i-ndcji is dared cham 
l*r» with la* old friend Ourgc 1\ aim g 
tin ay oun^cr m n t f ‘•ir Mih \\ arrin fr 
to n. l»ei rge was ore ui h uh, in fintun 
had 1 t gene smxlliy \Ulu „,h i » 
nany way* ard at l/ail a gi ilu-sian 
la. had U-cn fi J» h t gb t > irony a 
wwnm w* 3 w«s unt to l>o l * m*? 
and a ccnaN^ i*u ct !«. fa J di< i i 
ojt if tin" sesul ai>t I m whuh *1* 
si onf Ji\e*i jiMhu it l In 
d /an at lietl and tl rca lluie lw haiiJ a 
am wrrlcjfdi it in owl ahl c /,* nu. 
with hie reail *5 a'Niiecw 

a ilisj. e:te.fAvi"ge. camel jlr«erx 
hem tbf uul vid-nd-Jay*. 

lew < Ul 11 t l.a’.r e‘ a. a 4 f*tt 
Conjuri itlant eihl! Ua/t*^ 
who *ad »t f t h- ir lUtt * v lie 
a. i «<l ei*i4 N ic I’e ui, r l 
t aiif t ik'» 1 eji wja ^ e i a S e ^ 



THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS— — — — 

11 his good resolutions, Known, and even the old major, scent- « 

• soon neglecting Ms mg the possibility of fame ( for his j 
mg himself up to lazy nephew, began to revive lus interests \ 
ahits His money came in the honour of the Pendenms family | 
xm for his liking, and it J ust at this time Pendenms was f 
damngton turned upon stricken with fever, and was lying m a | 

■d out the meanness of very serious condition at his rooms m \ 
inch of which had been the Temple, where poor little Fanny | 
mg oil hi-, mother, and Holton, the pietty daughter of a | 
the assistance of Laura Femplo porter, had come to nurse him f 
ams or uecomino a oucat soon as the news 1 cached the j 

duo uv ron majot, he armed with all haste at the jj 

ion did better than this bedside of the invalid, and there f 
o the criatic vouth an met Mis, Pendenms and. Laura, who f 
v of earning money behaved none too well to poor Fanny I 
.willing for the papei's, George Warrington had gone away I 
the need to bonow from from town before Pen took ill, and was a 
should not Pendenms do therefore absent when Major PendennL g 
otter 3 For there was no and the others came to the rooms he | 
lad considerable literary shaied with Arthur, but he returned to | 
n would be a poet for find the ladies in possession, and to | 
jreat sums of money, as discover in his heart a deejj and true | 
lad done before him 1 affection for the gentle Laura Pell f , 


— —THE CHILD'S STORY 

for, despite all his good resolutions, 

I Pen was veiy soon neglecting his 
I studies and giving lnmself up to lazy 
I and thuftlcss habits His money came 
l to an end too soon for Ins liking, and it 
j was then that Wamngton turned upon 
| him and pointed out the meanness of 
| Pen’s life, so much of which had been 
1 spent in sponging ott his mother, and 
] even accepting the assistance of Laura 

I nENOr.NNCSURCAMSOr UECOMINO A OUCAT 
F POET LIKE CORD UV RON 

But Warrington did better than this 
; He suggested to the criatic vouth an 
; honourable wav of earning money 
| Himself he was willing for the papeis, 

\ and so avoiding the need to bonow from 
\ fiiends. Whj should not Pendenms do 
5 the same, and better 5 For there was no 
3 doubt that he had considerable literary 
j talents. So Pen would be a poet for 
1 pay, and earn great sums of money, as 
I Lord Byion had done before him 1 
| Wamngton laughed at the absurd 
5 enthusiasm of Pen, and induced him to 
fly at smaller game, with the icsult 
| that the young Squire of Fairoaks was 
[ presently making Ins way as a con- 
i tributor to the newspapers and maga- 
I zines, bidding fair to be a successful 
; journalist. Soon he began to consider 
; lumself an exliemely noble young man 
| indeed, w hen he was able to send small 
| sums of mono} to his mothei, though 
I these were but very tiny instalments 
I of the debts he owed to her and Laura, 
i Occasional meetings with Captain 
Costigan, who was now m London, 
f where his daughter had mauied an 
elderly baronet, and who still retailed 
I lus fictitious stones to admiring groups 
! of young men, awakened memones of 
' Pen’s earlier follies. 

P EN 15 COINS TO WIN FAME AS AN AUTHOR 
AND JOURNALIST 

! But, although he was not above 
spending lus evenings in the taverns 
where Costigan and his cronies gathered, 

| he still maintained the grand manner 

I and noble bearing he was supposed 
to have inherited from his long line 
of ancestors, much to the amusement 
of Warrington, whose ancestors, as 
we know from “The Virginians,” had 
been really distinguished 

Yet Pen held on lus course in the new 
work he had found, and as a journalist 
and author he began to prosper A 
y novel which he wrote made lus name 


P ENDFNMS RECOVERS FROM rilC FEVER | 
AND COSES HIS DEVOTED MOTHER jj 

It w as a wonder to him how Pendenms | 
could evei have been insensible to the 
peisonal charms and beautiful character 
of that voung lady, for whom he him- 
self would willingly have given the 
whole world And Laura on her part 
recognised at once the true gentle- 
manliness of Wamngton, admiring the | 
strength and independence of Jus | 
character, and eontiasting him with | 
Pen and his dandyism, by no means | 
favourably to poor Pen. | 

When Pen recovered from his fever, | 
instead of striving to please his devoted I 
mother, who had wept over him and g 
borne with him so long, he acted with 1 
his old foolishness by declaring that | 
Helen and Laura had done a great t 
wrong to Fanny Bolton m turning her | 
away from her nursing duties at his | 
bedside, and that he meant to marry | 
the porter’s daughter. This was a re- | 
turn to the old stupid Pen, who had | 
thought himself in love with the actiess | 
and ready to die for her The major, | 
of course, was frantic at this new whim, | 
and Mrs Pendenms was prostrated with S 
grief and weakness ; but not until | 
George Warrington had told him of lus 1 
own unhappy married life, and warned | 
him against the danger of offending g 
those who loved him best, did Pen regam | 
his sober mind and go to his mother I 
subdued It was almost too late, for 
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Mrs Ptndcnms who hail ken suffering 
in siknte died as she ki&sul hir v>n to 
whom her whole life had lx<n detoted. 

Alter tin death of hi mother \tthur 
PentUnms was gnall) changed though 
lu. was still far imm having reached true 
Wisdom \s soon as tk period of 
mourning was over the major m »n 
anxious than evir to maintain U<* 
1 m nour of the liuthnnisc set 
about discount g a n h wik for Put 
while 1 am i i iw Went t > live with 
l-»dv KxJkimnsu-r w o li»d the h oud 
bense to understand and 4} WfOsW tl e 
»tuliiiK character of Must i>. rle ruI 
la 111 < ou xi n| 1 is exj lor itun« 
among the rut) t« 1 titled fa*mln tl tLc 
da> « 1 Maj >r i en mm f * 1 him <11 

a guot at the town 1 ou < i f v ir t amis 
flat inn* wl* u an extra rihuut vir« 
took. jh r \ stui«x j»rw.n m a 
t»j»v state lour 1 Ltr-vwif tot » t*-i r> i\ 
as dinar was in j<r aoi mat 1 

a gtcat dot rUn r 1 he * rat c r w is 
*tf, uiuwn ta «.;ne of tl t } *rt) as u*r n I 

'!/’ ’* 1 " a I 


Vltaniount an adwnturrr from Irihn 
tut when Ins etc raiuht m„ 1 t of Major 
Ptndcnnis lit sudd nlv rcihd tow ink 
the loor and w~u> In ar 1 to multi T IS ho 
fled the l ace (-aj tun lhak Cart 
t un Ihak H\ Jipro ’ 

*»tr I ixncis fiai shown tie grtati t 
(ear an 1 turn! bn* wL n this ui rulv 
strangir ajipeaicd uj*» i ill *mf mJ 
it s-i ta.pcuri th >t tie o' 1 lUjff 
rrr glued m a l*a h wl o this K nil 
Altamount was He had rrn } i » 
btfue as cue of a co met * i s ui \tw 
Sot th Males and liad g»>l reax > t<» 

In’ eve hi was n i oth r il a i \r n 
tin vouninl wlu la l v Inn 1 th** 
prwnl hal\ t. tt t u*m ’ » 

v * tn slit w is Mi sSn il ii liviilh 
fait an i V»t » n n ot h* II m j rsi »* 
u» ul 1 'ra > I ^ i hr >. i 1 1 mAr* 
tlm jxrvt mi) jh 1 usikiMiiv ta 
r> er|oi.tr, ^l) j 
It h'' rlii ■ris.iMiart wrnjU 
nf ko i*o/ JIM at J d i ; f « »»a* 
iwao t ai j iitwo-lu for a ^-.t’rriar* r y 
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THE CHILD’S STORV 

*u?4y 

x? while caring for neithei , dctei mined to 
\ make some use of this knowledge he 
! happened to possess So lie made a 
j proposal to Sn Francis Clavermg 

5 rjow MAJOR PENDENN1S TRIED TO PROPIT 
l n BY A SECRET 

| “ I want my nephew to entu public 

I life,” he said “ I want him to marry 
I Miss Amon , and I want \ou to resign 
| youi seat m paihament m lus favour 
1 Nobody need know an\ thing moi e about 
| it ” And thus we see that m Ins am- 
| bition to haw a Ptndennis eminent in 
| the public life of lus countiy he did not 
| scruple at dm mg a baigam with a 
’ lascal m a coiner 

a “ It will be easy enough to get i id of 
] Amory,” the old watTwr thought to 
| himself “ I could put my hand on 
j witnesses who can sw'ear to him, and 
I who will piove that he killed one of lus 
I guaids m New South Wales Let my 
1 hoy many the heucss, and the lest will 
\ be easily done ” 'I he fact that his boy 
5 would thus become the husband of one 
whose fathei was a criminal did not 
seem to disturb the old scliemci 
So it came about that m a few days 
more the major was able to apprise 
his nephew of the good foitune that 
had opened up for him For it was 
before the days of honest voting for 
members of parliament, and people of 
wealth and position could do pretty 
much what they liked m obtaining 
admission to the House Pen, of 
couise, had no idea of the means 
whereby Sir Francis resigned his seat 
to him, and accepted it naturally as a 
leward for his own great abilities, 
which he esteemed, perhaps, more 
than did the world at large 

T he major thinks his little scheme 

IN FAVOUR OF PEN IS SUCCEEDING 

Pen did not take his uncle quite 
seuously when he suggested that Pen 
should become the husband of Miss 
Blanche Amory; but none the less he 
presently found himself a favoured 
guest of the Clavermgs, and the old 
da} s of exchanging poetry and romantic 
walks togetheL had come back again , 
with this difference, however, that 
At thui now had the encouragement of 
Lady Clavermg and Sir Francis, and, 
better still, the rivalry of his old friend, 
Harry Foker, who, in his simple, stupid 
way, had fallen m love with Blanche 




OF FAMOUS BOOKS- 

Before long, indeed, the major had 
the delight of knowing that lus nephew 
was engaged to Miss Amoiy, and the 
woildly old fellow rubbed his Jiands 
with pleasure as he w'atcbed the success 
of lus plans Unhappily for the major, 
he had reckoned without allowance 
for the erratic chat acter of his nephew, 
m whom the impulse to do the straight- 
forward and honourable action was 
often stronger than the readiness to take 
a mean course, though his intentions 
were sometimes better than lus deeds. 

Judge, then, the consternation of 
Majoi Pendemus when his nephew 
discovered, thanks to the eavesdropping 
of the major’s valet, Moigan, who was 
base enough to betray the secrets of 
his master, the real reason for Sir 
Francis Cla\ering retiring from parlia- 
ment m favour of Arthur Pendennis 
The major had suffered many shocks 
and surprises due to the conduct of 
Ins nephew, but all were eclipsed by the 
shock he received when one day Pen 
burst into his room indignantly and 
rated him soundly for the mean compact 
he had made with the baronet. 

DbNDENNIS REFUSES TO DO A BASE THING 
X AND RUINS THE MAJOR’S PLANS 

“ Can’t you see, sir,” cried Arthur 
“ that rather than profit by this 
secret I would go and join my pro- 
spective father-in-law m the hulks ? 
Can’t you see that you have given me 
a felon’s daughter for a wife, and 
doomed me to poverty and shame ? ’ 

“ What, in the name of wonder, can 
you mean, sir ? ” asked the major, in 
a voice that betrayed lus pam and alaim. 

“ I mean to say that there is a measure 
of baseness which I can’t pass, 
Arthur answeied “ I have no other 
words for it, and I am sorry if they hurt 
you I have felt, for months past 
that my conduct in this affair has been 
wicked, sordid, and worldly I am 
rightly punished by the event, and 
having sold myself for money and a 
seat in parliament by losing both.” 

" How do you mean that you lose 
either ? " shrieked the old gentleman 
“Who is to take your fortune or your 
seat away from you 7 Clavering shall 
give it to you ; you shall have every 
shilling of eighty thousand pounds ” 

“I’ll keep my promise to Miss 
Amory, sir," said Arthur , “ but I 


Je 



gpjt — — — THE HISTORY 

w til let Clav enng off from that bargain 
that was made without my knowledge 
I will take, no money with Blanche 
but that which was originally settled 
upon her and I will try to make her 
happy \ou hav c done it \ou have 
brought this upon me sir But you 
knew no better and I forgive— 

It was m vain that tne old nnn 
begged of Arthur who was now feeling 
tremendously virtuous and noble, to 
take a more worldly view of the situa 
tion lie even went down on lus knees 
to him which was an extraordinary 
clfort for the proud old major but he 
was desiderate at seeing lus cherished 
scheme thus fail to carry \rthur was 
determined to do the lionourable tiling 
at last as indeed at all limes Ins better 
nature prompted luin to do He would 
not accept the seat in parliament on 
the conditions lus uncle had arranged 
but he would stand bv lus promts, to 
Miss Amory if she wished it 


AOVICC UlOW LALHA 

In this crisis of lus life he foitunattly 
followed the best promptings of Jus 
heart by going to Laura and *vckifl b 
from her whose gentle mturc and calm 
dear understanding could give him the 
counsel and comfort lie most needed 
advice is to whit be oujit to do In 
the presence of Laura lie dl*o>v creel 
at last that he did not love Blanche 
He had known befoip tint when it 
would hav c suited lus f urjwse to nnrr> 
her he liad shut lus eves to her fault*. 
Now that he contrasted her with the 
faithful unfaltering Laura to whom 
he owed so much he saw only too 
cleaxi) Iwv. vain and Uattl'v* u 
Amory s daughter and how licr pit 
tended romantic interests were a mere 
cloak f >r a shallow md sclfe h character 
Though Laura urged lun to keep 
his word to B’a 'die and to l nc no time 
in telling that youn^ laly h- was pre 
jaitd to cury out huiwumce, we nuv 
nave reaxm to think lie was n t with 
out ko,« that Blanche hrrvt’f tu^ht 
settle the nutter ilittiMitl] to Laura 
lad now a no lack to someth in* vi 

h<ro‘ 1 girltdi ad i- nation Lrtl «i It "did 
IVi anl ulrt can ltd what bit Nnprf 
wire at ll u id las forte «. * 

1 vents mam ha i pra< 1 that dreid l 
the lives \J ranv with «!-ow it ter x 
wc!avehet*rc/r<crrred- ‘Ibv.*aJ-*a 
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PEN DENNIS' 
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death of the wcilthv brewer Tokcr 
and j ouji„ Ifirrv falling hur to ooo | 
a veir had a great effect ujx>n tit { 
romantic heart of Miss Blanrln \nmrv j 
who had no hesitation in giving lm 
denms his dismissal when 1 <- jilict l 
h.ms If in her hinds, ‘-he was now to 
become the wife of the wealthy voting 
brewer and gnat were the preparation* 
it Clavtnng Park for her wtddm*, 

B LANC It B AMOKV LOSES A HOSOAMI BV 
ACTIMQ DISHONESTLY 

Just then Pindenms discovtred that 
Blanches disreputable father the c\ 
convict was hanging about the neigh 
bourhood, evidentlv btnt on Mach mid 
Telling her of this he urged her to let 
her future hushind into her secret 
but afraid of losing Harry Poker and 
his fortune Blanche thought it better 
to Jeep the matter quiet until he had 
been married Lnfortunatcly for her 
««hc could not keep her drunken jiarent 
quiet and that jc’^on pitting into a 
serai*, the news reached lohtr who 
su peeling tbit Blanche liad known the 
secret all ilon s and kept it fiom ham 
flew into a nghtious ng«. and betook 
himself far from Chirring Park 

I would hive takm vou whatever 
you were he said m ht» la t line tun, 
with Blanche I hive loved voj 
with ill in) heart and sjul But to 
think that vou have I Ain pi vying with 
me and cheating me 1 

\nd so it Juj i>cnrd that instead of 
a bnt'iaut and fishioual’e wedilng at 
CLwcnn., Church ivary rmj.2c tire 
monv wa> there ol*scrv«.l cnc day the 
hrid<* and bruit grot m Ming — Ml * 
Laura Ikd ind Mr Vrthur Pt mint is 
\UTMin pLturvvls as a iuvHANU 
r\ am* a i ahick 

\nd what sort of a hasuanJ a u f 
this Pcrn’mi i k?' cuny a reahr 
will a k th ut u i#, the In; t mi si t c jt,Ji 
a marmee aid the U nun* of Laura 
The < t v terete, if tVv lrwct Itr, mu 
referred to }nt adv herulf wi u 
Ur»a„ Ins fai Its aril wayward n»<*sl 
mciPj, and ow u r ilat t^cre «re trap 
Utt r tb-au hr tno hi i al*aw w h 
tie r avt cor rant am na lit* eh 1 
dren cc tl ur retlcr B « -fi t * * 1 1 
a bar h uv »l item I * ar J »Ui» {ua 

~*<J a* ir<-}* ac i v J-k « e lit 
wi't-rave hen !**ce mi'i a -ever 
r „ard an 1 t n_-d -at 
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CHILD'S BOOK 

Moravian Brethren, who sailed fiom 
i Bergen m Korway, in the year 1718 
* ,° Ive among the Eskimos in the 
1 k< ? zen Noith He landed on the 
i inhospitable shores of Greenland, and 
3 11 i°und how difficult it was to teach 

I K P L S °, gl °, 0my and superstitious! 
3 i. , , J Lars he had to endure great 
ha ffr h J ,“ 11 ‘““f <™o„ragement 
tl ,f 1 held on * and at one time, wffien 


I 3“k C 1,,s b T‘ l>o3pSr“nd ten! 


3 


‘irai nospital, and ten- 

that y uT U Ti d thcm * an act of mercy 
that won their gratitude Egede was 

a man of simple faith, and w?th meS 

hB "° rk at a toe S 

1 ,n?i few missionaries anywhere 

As ornle 6 at ad m the Arctic regions’ 

to C ( ineni!., aSed m , ai1 he mtmnecl home 

1 rcmams ffir §e K’ b , rmglng his life's 
1 T , f ° r burial among her own 

1 U'eAtocd'StS;:”^ 7 ’ 

! a&s 

| B.a,™ WiSK Davtd 

•o the North .i„eSVjia„ P s r ',“1t d 
f colonies of New Fn^lma n the 
! »» bon. so Zg lfot ®y Uncr ‘l 
j h dy,ns "fie he “J 

hnfteh^a, “0 

J 

f.-ii'ciZkSo" of Hc nd ;,“ d , ,u “ 1 

l and he lesolved to tak.mmr '? ur - 
the Red Indims ,,n the Gos P eI to 

1 the! b arc e nmv niUCh m ° re nu,nerou s than 

1 SSa 


m 


I soon began to tell upon L^wlX f00d ' 
| stitution. The h n », , 1 n . ls "<-ak con- 
s cult, and he had tn ? ‘ 'f C> to °’ was dlfl i- 
at it, ndm- tuenH ^ Vcr >' patiently 

j dark' toSte £,“ L “ 

5 ail offer of 'a comforr 11 !!™ 0 ^' and 

1 -1 1 > 1 comfortable pasfconf** 
| mmng In* own . ; u -tc 1 ;? , 

w»h m‘ 1 1-denial. Ill st^l f l f d 
f wotk among the fndim ' oi us 

,v '“ — - «"■ - 5 ‘ S; SSL 


OF MEN AND WOMEN- 

?hf/n r ai ?f counsel < and the heart of 
tins humble servant of God was filled 

saint W® He Was an old *- fashioned 
swTi d hlS JOUrnals are a tleasuie of 
sweet musings that are read to-dav 

C A FATHPD E nc < J B8LER ’ ' VH0 BECAME THE 

cobble.^ 1S i t0 + VllIlam Care y. the learned j 
into rL ^ + t , ranslated the Scnptures 
tmn nf gah ’ that we °we the orgamsa- i 
inThoU 111SS L 0na 7 work and enterprise I 
lands vh heS n f ° Ur English-speaking 
even Th^K h w ‘r 16 , P°P u lar idea, and l 
ters wS H d f f r^ clergymen and minis- f 
to he rf f lf God wanted the heathen 
m sor2 1St!anS , He would convert them f 
m2fi!f iraCUl ° US way Himself, Carey 
dltv nf rt g ? at truth that A was the 
other i f 9 hlls , tlan men m England and I 
?nd We f ! ' Vhere the Gos P el was known 
mss ™ f i° carr y ° u t the Divine com- 
mission and go and preach to others, I 

vilh-fJe nf W p S a , countr y boy, born in the t 
agC n Paulerspury, near Northamp- 1 

and* schn i 11S ! ather ’ bein h r pansh cleric I 
that h,s ma ! Cr ’ taught hls son so well 
countml m ?th er used to hear him 
bookS In 1 hlS S ! ee P‘ WiUiam liked - 
PicL-ino- d wa- s also fond of gardening 

while LT a htUe Greek and Latin 
cime ' p a ! lg ,. aS a s hoenmker, he be- 
and t ^ ptlS , fc minister on £16 a year, 
mended^? 115 fcomestillmade and 
One d ef h 0 M S ’ and dld a ^ttle teaching 
modem t lG ou t s tanding events m 
sermon 1 ™ SM ? ,lar y history is the famous 1 
of mimft reaC ^ lied by Carey at a meeting 
I70-’ thnf\ S W Nottingham, in June, 
Bant’ist vr led to t le for mation of the 
oT P 2 IlSS1 ? n ^; Society, the Erst 
Isakhlfv -f ° f lts , k J nd Phe text was 
his sermon*" _d ’i and t le Poacher divided 
l i under two heads “ Expect 

Ireatth,” nfi f 2°^ God «" “Attempt 
warcL bwf for God - words that after- 
a 22 nC the motto of the society. f 
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Ptamcrd, asku^ffir 
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A J® 

iim>n2inn rra0I \ created a profound 
there md p‘ d t]lc ; ministers decided 
meehn.f n 1 !'° n that b > their next 
m the Tin UC i ' Vas to he at Kettering, 
Pon of m ><ai ' a P ]a11 for the forma- 

nreoired f 10 , nary Souet y should lit 
prq ared and this was done 

men canie Ins call to Indn -is -1 
mis-iionai y for f 1 , a r ] 

diffii.n . P' 11 ’ but he had j 

52 S d™ f l ti,i ; r e because of the 
1 1 osiuon of officials Arrived at J 


SOME FAMOUS MISSIONARIES 

'Calcutta Carey found himself and family mission field While at the univcrsitv 
homeless, friendless and with scarce!} he became fist friends with mother 
any money He tned to cam some deeply religious student Hcnr\ Ivirke 
thmg b} plantmg indigo and at once White the Nottingham poet Vfter his 
gave luniself up to the translation of the fit her s death Martin had to make . 
KewTestament into Bengali and became some provision for his sisters so he 
so proficient in that language that he was went out to India is a chap! un und» r tho 
appointed one of the tutors m Tort Board of the Hast India Coinp ut> On 
William College Through his efforts the vojage out he preached to th caw 
joined with those of other missionaries and sjicnt much time m learning Hindu 
the government passed a law foi bidding stani \ftcr a short stav at the Caj*. 1 e 
the burning of widows and dunng his reached Madras on April iNifi 
forty j cars of splendid Christian labour In his Indian work tic met with great 
he earned the position of distinction oppo ltion not «o much from the mtiv is 
which lie holds in tho history of mis as from the Lnglish officials civil arid 
sionary entcqinse \ domed tomb of mihtarv but he jjcrsislcntl} htwurcd 
solid stone in the cemetery at Calcutta on transla ting t he Bible with h is 
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Robert -Morrison, like Carey, was a 
shoemakei, and it was he who trans- 
lated the Bible into Chinese It often 
happens that a missionai y has one pai t 
of the w'orld in his mind and yet goes 
to another Livingstone’s onginal in- 
tention w'as to go to China, but he went 
to Africa So Morrison, who meant to 
follow Mungo Park to Timbuctoo, 
found his real sphere m China. 

OBERT MORRISON, WHO QAVE THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE THE BIBLE 
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Peace, with scarcely any tools Par- 


R° 


As a youth he learnt his father’s 
trade at Moi pc th, but, before going 
abioad, he not only became a medical 
student at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
but found a young Chinaman m London, 
who taught him his language, and also 
showed lnm the sort of people to 
whom he was going to preach across 
the distant sea 

Arriving there, he let Ins hair grow, 
and wore a pigtail, and tried to live like a 
Chmaman until Ins health failed His 
gieat work was the translation of the 
Bible , but he also gave the English 
Piaycr-book to these people in their 
ow'ii tongue But he was of great 
service to the English government m 
difficulties which arose with the Chinese, 
and at one time he was the secietary and 
intei preter of the consul Bcfoie he died, 
in 1834, Morrison had finished lus great 
dictionary of the Chinese language in sin 
quarto volumes To-day, all the Christian 
workers and their converts in China 
read the Bible he left behind. 

John Williams, known everywhere as 
“the Mai tyr of Erromanga,’’ w as a young 
blacksmith. It was m City Road, 
London, that he swung the hammer at 
the forge One Sunday night in 1814 
a good old woman took him to the 
Moorfu Ids Tabernacle, which led to 
ins conversion, and to iris future 
career as a missionary. 

THt MARTVR OF ERROMANGA, WHO BUILT 
1 A HOUSE AND A SHIP WITHOUT TOOl-S 

He had littleeducation,butw'as quick- 
witted, and impressed people with Jus 
honesty , he had also the knack of 
sucking to a thing, otherwise lie would 
never Ime mastered the language of 
Tahiti, m the Socivty Bland,-,, where 
Jo. first Went to pi each the Gospel. He 


l night th 1 ' 11 Hives some valuable 
kssons in handicraft, as they watched 
him build f!r>t in-, house, and afterwards 
hi, uuLaon '•hip, the Messenger of 


haps the most difficult task was to make 
a pair of smith’s bellows of goat skins,' 
which the rats ate before morning. 

In Ins boat, with mat sails, lie 
made dangeious voyages from time to 
time, thousands of natives, who loved 
him, bidding him famvell with songs of 
sorrow^. Six times Williams was nearly 
drowned, the sea -waves dashing Ins 
vessel on the rocks He was spared, 
however, to evangelise these South Sea 
Islands, and translated the New Testa- 
ment into Raratongan He came home, 
after many years, to plead the cause of 
these pooi people in England Return- 
ing on November 20, 1839, he landed 
with three companions on the shore at 
Erromanga But the natives were 
hostile A big savage struck Williams 
on the head, killing him, and a showei 
of arrows followed In a few moments 
“ the rippling water was red with the 
blood of the noblest man that has 
ever gone to those far-off isles of the 
South Sea, laden with blessings for the 
ignorant and outcast.” 

T he sailor who carried the gospel 
to the end of the world 

Wlien George III. was king, young 
Allen Gai diner, the middy who took 
Clmstiamty to the wild Patagonians, 
had his first taste of the sea in war- 
time Later, lie bought a Bible at a 
second-hand shop, the reading of which 
changed lus whole life, and lie went out 
to Africa, after many dangerous adven- 
tures, preaching the Gospel to Dmgan, 
the Zulu chief, over whom be exerted 
a good influence. After a trme he sailed 
for Brazil — for South America was m 
great need of the Gospel — and earnestly 
worked among the Indians of Ch.h. 
Several times he nearly" lost lus life, but, 
nothing daunted, he resolved to visit 
Tierra del Fuego, and landed among die 
Patagonian.-, with a few brave com- 
panions He found these people very 
degi aded, as Darwin had described them, 
but, with infinite patience and faith, 
Gaulmcr tried to bring light to their 
dark hearts The closing days of this 
brave life wuc very pathetic. Landing 
at a certain point, he and Jus helpers , 
found theniselw.s without food. John j 
I'earce, one of the mimbei , crawled < 
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along the heath to -*iy that Joseph 
Erwin had not spoken for two days, and 
when Gardiner, aitei a paint'd straggle, ( 
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A leached, the place, Eiwxn lay stiff and 
3 cold Still anotliei, John Bryant, was 
| found cold and dead, with a smile 
| upon his face, not fai awav 

3 r PHE BRAVE MEN WHO WAITED FOR THE 
3 1 HELP THAT NEVER CAME 

j Thus died they all, waiting for the 
| help that ne\ei came A month aftei- 
| w’aids an English ship anchoied by 
| the still shoies of Ticria del Fuego All 
H was silent in that dieaiy region Along 
| the beach the faithful maityis lay 
] The captain cried like a child at the 
j awful sight 

| Gardiner had fallen down by the 
j boat, too w r eak to climb back again, 

3 and scatteied on the beach were the 
\ papers on which he had untten in 
5 pencil the story of then sufferings, 
j mitten on the rocks weie the words 
“ My soul, wait thou only upon God, 
for my expectation is fiom Him,” 

; painted theie by Allen Gai diner as he 
j lay, racked with pain, w aitmg for death 
\ Robeit Moffat was a young gaulencr, 
j and he became the pioneer missionary 
: of South Africa He was born at 
i Oimiston, m East Lothian, on the 
I shortest day of 1795, and his early days 
3 were divided bet ween his Latin gtammar, 

3 the blacksnuth’s hammer, and Ins violin 
! Afterwards he became an under-gai dener 
| m Cheshire Seeing a placard of a nussion- 
1 arv meeting, he attended, and this so 
3 influenced him that, aftei much player, 

3 he offeied himselt as a missionary, 
j He sailed for the Cape on September 
| 18, 18x6, and his hist woik, having 

( learned Dutch, was with the farmers and 
the poor Hottentots, who weLe little 
better than their slaves He visited 

I Africander, “ the Bonaparte of South 
Africa,” and greatly influenced him for 
good, bringing him down to Cape Tow r n, 
to the astonishment of the Dutch He 
j then founded the mission stations m 
3 Namaqualand, and woiked among the 
I Bechu.tnas at Lattakoo 

1 TTOW ROBERT MOFFAT CAME TO LONDON 
l n AM) PREACHED IN THE ABBEY 

3 He tiansUted part of the New Testa- 
§ ment into the Bechuana language, and 
j returning for a visit to England in 1S40, 

{ he was able to translate some of the 
1 Old Testament, including the Psalms 
\ In the year 1873. as a tall, white* 
| bearded old man, he was invited by 
| Dean Stanley to speak at Westminster 
A \bboy, and a great crowd listened w ith 
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tevetence to his thrilling story of work p 
among the natives of South Africa. t 
His later work was at Kuruman, W'hei e j 
his daughter married Livingstone, and 3 
at last, with his faithful wife, he retui ned ; 
home, and died full of years and public j 
honours in August, 1SS3, the veteran | 
apostle of the mission field. 5 

We read about David Livingstone, the j 
Scottish w eavei boy, whose heart was | 
buried m Afiica, on page 144. We are » 
not likely to forget his honoured 'name, | 
and on the flooi of Westminster Abbey, f 
where the sunshine falls through the | 
stained windows, we find his grave, | 
but his heart is buried in the land he j 
loved so well 8 

We read of Bishop Crowthei, the S 
black slave boy who became a bishop, | 
on page 29x4 of this book There | 
have been few histones of the mission | 
field equal m interest to the life of this 
black bishop He w r as a marvellous 
example of what a negro may be and 
do in the service of God and man 

A SCHOOL FRIEND OF MR. a , L ,AOSTONE | 
A. WHO BECAME A flllSSIONARY BISHOP 

Bishop Sehvyn, the athletic student 
who woiked so hard m New Zealand, 
was boin m an old-fashioned rectory j 
at Hampstead on April 5, 1S09. After » 
some preparatory schooling at Ealing, | 
the boy, who, one day, was to be a bishop, | 
was sent to Eton, where he made 6 
fi lends with many who, like himself, e 
became 111 later years great men § 
His school chum w'as Mr. Gladstone, 8 
and that fnendship remained till the « 
very last Here, and afterwards at the j 
university, Sehvyn was first in all the I 
sports It was said of his good natuie f 
that “ he always took the labouung | 
oar in everything.” He could dive like f 
none other, and in -the giounds was . 

“ Sehvyn’s bush,” over which he leapt I 
and turned a sonreisault into the liver | 
on the other side In due time he s 
became a curate at Windsor, and was 
consecrated Bishop of New Zealand on . 
October 17, 1841. j 

The Maoris w r ere not yet settled to s 
English rule, and in the conflicts that , 
often occuired the peisonal influence of | 
Bishop Selwyrn counted for much 1 he c 
Maoris trusted him, and he was peace* { 
maker often at gieat risk to himself I 
“ lam your mediator,” lie used to say } 
to them ** I have eaten your food, | 
slept m your houses, talked with you, 1* 
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»f jvay cd with you Jet us dw ell together 
’•Mlh one faith one lore and one 
Lord He travelled through the 
country and once after visiting an 
island lie brought two little gu Is bach 
with him arrayed in garments nude 
by himself out of an old quilt 

B ishop sn wns death and hi» in 

rtUCNCB OVER AN liTON BOV 

Afterwards he came home and 
became Bishop of Lichfield where he 
worked hard and at last on Ann) n 
lay a dung Calling some children 
to his bedside ho said softly I wish 
you were little robins so that you might 
sit on my finger Soon afterward* 
lie whispered in the Maon language 
It is light and smiling passed to 
the land of e\ crlasling day 
Bishop Pattcson the Lton boy who 
was inn-tyred in Melanesia was a 
Devonshire lad fond of books and of a 
good game of cricket \oung Pattcson 
went from Ottiry St Mary to Balhol 
College Oxford, where he studied hard 
and was played as captain of the eleven 
A lon 0 holiday spent in travelling on 
the Continent opened his mind but it 
w as hearing a sermon by Bishop Selvvvn 
»fl the piiis.li church of New Windsor 
that inured turn with the desire to be a 
missionary and eventually as a young 
clergyman the bishop took fmn with 
him to work among the idvnds of 
Melanesia. Here for years lie laboured 
] ii caching the Go«i»d and sjicciaUy 
caring for the native lads whom lie 
loved and trained as tcacl its on Nor 
fjlk Island A man of great courage 
l atte-am used to v isit Use ulands some 
times swimming through the surf often 
atgujt personal tisk 

H OW T1IU USW1UL.V Ol SI L LAS LSI A 
MU.LD 1 1ll. 1R ULST » KIL.M1 

He tiled to |4Vit<xt the natives 
from being kidnap i<d bv white men 
l ut e nc day w hen lie hail lan ltvl «)ono 
among a croud of infuriated cam tbah 
lie was killed and lus body with n\r 
mturil* and five »|ivr» of ju .ms uimi 
luA Iteu t «« doited out to tl-e ship 
\ NauUfutly raived jHiIpt to lu 
mwiirn stand Hi i xctrr C-alfadraJ 
btu>ll<er !* p Dr blww kn wna* 
the iatiaiw is [atseii, v»xrt to Zatwi 
bar 1 or rvary yea.* tU wave market 
l l«*»l wav at Za-uitor and 

Uidi p Tvixf fuidstsiwatvi twucatethr 
«i {eA.rteiyiwluitao^'V.itoJ iiluodilrouj 
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the sultan how upon this spot win re 
miserable people were sold into laviry 
a handsome church with a high steeple 
stand* the cathedral of Zanzibar 
winch was built by 1 U hop Mure He 
succeeded to (he bishopric when lh hop 
Tozcr resigned and hail conn out horn 
England where he had w or kid among 
the poor Ho was rector of Little httip 
ing mar Skegness and the Jislumi n of 
his parish called him a downright 
shirt slccv c man and a real Bibh jxuvon 
He first went to Zanzibar in tMi- and 
after translating part of the Scriptures 
into Swahili rctumedhomc and returned 
again as Bisliop of Central Mnea having 
been consecrated in YVtMnunstir \blx.y 
m 187^ He poke many language* — 
Trench German lortugiKH Italian 
Spanish besides the native dialects. On 
\ugust 28 this. lie was bulled ui hu 
catliedral church at Zanzibar 

r lU URAVI BIMHH IIAVSIVOTON WHO 
DILI* A MARTI U IN LUANDA 

Buhop Han rung ton ihniicrrv sclwol 
boy who thed fir the faith til Africa 
was such a cheerful vouth that tliv 
called him 'fad Jim at shod and 
all tlirough his life tins happy htarleel 
ness never lift turn He luJ » j Itasaut 
curacy m Devonshire and then w ut to 
Hurstpierpoint ihSusma where tliough 
■named and teltlcd with las farn Iv 
around Jum the call of God came to 
1 fanning ton fo go to Vfnea a a nut 
lorary He landed at <&nmLur m 
iSSz and travel! if up the countri 
through dense forests fierils by jobl-cts 
and wild annuals anj evutuallv 
leached Lmu nor to the pt white 
Stanlev had said g io<I 1 vt t»» Lrvii „ 
stone <omc veais. Ut sv V\ U„vvcr lee 
met tLe cl iff* f e [maJitd to tjntn < f 
Christ and alt r r« at h n N ihr V until 
Nyanza Lake f-e turn'd hnievau-* 
and was 1 1 Lr Jard rv.uu ait» r a year * 
ilnence Bat in 1 c v»< nt out a, am 
to hajujtonal \frna la! irvl at 
Lgandi, w 1* caj tim'd 1 /r a tic c* trout 
duel and -fur declaims to the nalivi s 
tlut he was iv u*v to vl-e Ut l gA-aia 
v*xi »l*»t with ho < tn gun 

lUotl « I* voted 11 -v.1 r art n't 1! 
at tV j*At if 1 ; j in t y wa> 
a jvwcg mginni ru ut* lia i <r 

Mac Lav Hi* was rot# -.1) 1 t t 
jLi.ii Mr Mj. ka j w .1. ui w th a % 

-I*c w ! )be vjtft and a Uis* >•- tt t 
fTacv and f*. ’1 i JiUN .. ~i 1 M ^ p 
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a Fiee Clmrch manse, he studied 
hard for his profession, both in 
Edinburgh and Berlin, leading also good 
books, but never neglecting the Bible his 
mother gave him when he left home 

'T’HE ENGINEER WHO BECAA1E A A1IS- 
I SIONARY AND WOULD NOT COA1E HOME 

He was always a strong character, and 
when he was in Uganda, faced by 
worries and peisecutions enough to 
daunt anybody, his spirit was undis- 
mayed He passed through the terrible 
experiences of those early years when 
he had to fight not only “ the heathen 
m his blindness,” but the Moslem and 
Roman Catholic factions which strove 
for conquest 

Mackay told his wonderful story in 
his letters home, never making much of 
Ins part of it, though he was real!}' the 
hero of many a struggle He wrote 
articles trying to open the eyes of his 
friends in England to the real needs and 
troubles of Africa, all the while he was 
working away at practical things, with 
his heart full of the love of God Mackay 
always thought of himself last In one 
of his letters he said “ But what is 
this you write—' Come home ’ ? Surely, 
now, in our terrible dearth of workeis, 
it is not the time for any of us to desert 
his post. Mackay died of fe\er on 
the morning of February 8, 1890, still 
young in years, but m Christian service 
almost a veteran 

James Chalmeis is often spoken of 
as 1 amate, the name by which he was 
™' n >" New Guinea When he 
nrst landed, a native called out “ What 
fellow name belong you ? ” “ Chalmers,” 
was the answer “ Tamate, Tamate ” 
the native shouted as he ran back to 
ms companions This is how he came 
to go to New Guinea His father who 
gave him sixpence for learning the 
23rd Psalm, was a stonemason in 
Argyllshire, and sent the boy to Sunday- 
school, where he heard from his teacheis 
of the need of help m Fiji. 


H OW JAMES CHALA1ERS WAS KI 1 I Pn 
WHILE TRYING TO A1AKE PEACE 






Coming home he determined to answ-er 
the appeal From that time his face 
was turned towards the mission field 
After going to Cheshunt College he was 
ordained at East Finchley, and in due 
time started for Samoa and Raratonea 
in the Pacific He took with hun a 
good, brave wife, w ho shared his trials 
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Pits work among the cannibals in' 
these islands was rendered moredifficult 
by the strong drink they took, that 
Europeans brought to them. But he 
loved the savages, though he often stood 
m great peril when dealing with strange 
chiefs, who tried to rob him and 
thieatened his life with their clubs and 
spears. But Tamate, unarmed, defied 
them, and lived to be a white-haired 
old man Then, one day, hearing of 
trouble among the natives on Goariban 
Island, he went up the Fly River, and, 
in his fearless w'ay, u'alked among 
them, seeking to make them quiet and 
peaceful , but they knocked him down 
and speared him, and afterwards 
feasted upon his body. 

John G Paton, a Dumfries laddie, j 
became the Apostle of the New Hebrides, j 
He won this title of honour by living ; 
among the natives of these islands until i 
lus hair was white, gaining their love by 
his patience and helpfulness, and teach- 
ing them how the grace of God could 
make the very w'oist of men good 

nrHE RAIN THAT CAME UP FROAI A HOLE 
A IN THE EARTH 

He left Glasgow as a young man, and 
the chief of the Island of Tanna t old 
him the fever would soon kill him , but 
his life was mercifully spared not only' 
from disease, but from the clubs of 
these cannibals ; for he was not afraid_ 
to stand between quarrelling tribes , 
and on one occasion Ins house, until all 
lus books and medicines, was burnt 
to the ground 

Paton beheved in prayer, and one of 
the wonderful stones he used to tell 
was how, when all the natives were 
suffering from drought, he dug a well 
in sight of them all, asking God to send 
water The people had never heard of 
such a thing, and one chief said to 
Paton : 

“No, nussi , you will never see 
ram comingup from the earth on this 
island We wonder what is to be the 
end of this mad work of yours. We 
expect daily, if you reach water, to see j 
you drop through into the sea, and the | 
sharks will eat you 1 That will be the ! 
end; death to you, and danger to us all ” e 
When at last the water came in | 
refreshing springs, the people brought S 
their idols and burned them, promising I 
to worship only the one true- God 
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W11AT THIS STORY TELLS US 
A LCOHOL, the psoduct of the fermenUUon of sugar by the yeast plant, h 
**■ forms part of the daily diet of many people and is consumed in this country '“N 

in enormous quantities. In various parts of the world, and very notably in our own ^ 

country huge areas of the land that might bq growing wheat are devoted to .^9 

the growing of plants of one land or another which produce a quantity either of 
sugar or of starch that can readily be turned into sugar for the making of alcohoL L J 

We are so crowded in Great Britain that the greater part of our food has to come fl ^ 

from the rest of the world, and the rest of the world is already beginning to demand Ci 

higher prices for that food because populations everywhere are increasing and soon thy 

the nations will want to eat all their own wheat themselves. The time will ncccv 
ftanlf come when our descendants in England will be compelled by the greatest of C'jj 

powers, that is need of food to grow wheat where now they grow plants for alcohol. |jvr 

ALCOHOL, THE ENEMY OF LIFE a 


B ui ohk we study 
the effects of 
alcohol upon the 
body and especially 
upon the bodies of children 
there is also mother potnt that 
everyone ought to know and 
remember In this country we 
spend more than £160000000 a 
year on alcoholic drinks Let us 
supjiosc for a moment that these do 
no harm to ant one but that tlus 
enormous sum ol money u spent on 
what is neither j,ood nor bad. Now 
if tlu-n. is anything that u perfectly 
ccrtun it is that in tla. present Mato 
of the world wc islanders whom the 
ivst of the world feeds, require slaps 
to protect us It u a shameful 
tlang tint this should be so and that 
nearly two thousand stars after the 
bmh of Chnst we 'LoulJ be no 
l>t Her titan WC aie but it is w> 

The only objection to budding uiS 
cicnt ships js their cost If they cost 
lit lhin„ or if we could aliord what 
this cost without any tiou* k at all 
we should lauld just as nunr as wc 
fltaaxt, vo that no <ri_n*vdluvc 
a moments anxiciv and x> that 
the rest of tl e world would l« certain 
to least us m peace The jx>j|-«e w? o 
a* fer rm t declare If at we oo K *!t 
to bull ! eight b*» It. tlk-'lv.ps cwrv 
vear N iw tl«r Li A e»t aad rcwc-t 
kiinl t,f tatiUxhfpt cusU ratlitj lo» 
Ihvw [i 500000 a”i M to l~»Jd 
ug it w io«I iu t {I- u<k,iAio a it-f 
U*t if we <li.^c t > |«nl inb»udte£ 



battlcshijis andniak J 1 
mg ourselves and ‘'L' 
our diildun safe the J.® 
inonei we now spend 
£ on dnnk we could build a V* 
hundred imj roved Dread 
noughts every year and have a f~) 
handsome imrgtn over Tlut 
would U one adv antagu of sav mg the 
£xfx>oooooo which we pend on Wp 
alcohol even assuming that webuy 
no harm for ourchc* with the drink uM 
Hut it can easily be shown that ft t tjvr 
expen hturc of this huge sum on dnnk d* 
means not trendy tl t loss tf .0 much 
money If wc took it all and threw 'Q> 
it into the sea every rear wc should 
be a thousand times better oft As [ j 
it is wc buv death and ibwasc and r -T 
crime and jxjvextv and nsan ty u* 
an«l cruelly to c’ ddren all ol them “\ 
in nch abun lanct , with tl is i iono 
Wealth is other life or wlat vmj /Xft 
life and tilth u what mj-rvt h'c ***r 
Hut men take the lard arui the so ty 
dune and tl c watir and the air ^ 
which ought to be rs«i lul wealth W, 
Lccau.v they build up h'c and AT 
with tlioc tl»ry g»u 1 grape*, it i 
Ivulcr and 50 forth wl ieh tl*-* turr 
into ad b.>,nble tlangv. LL 

Wc grow death where w> slr-Mbe V 
gioung He art our deadly «« p fj-5 
never i ih Jf mi vrr ut „ * g m *, J 
t> study that rK-rr tarfi’i »atir > K \ 
Mean wtah It! u*yu t iv~« tUr il at y„S 
what wx >,*- Ji*»drt , *k>vi ’ Jbuy „ 
a hundred 1) e- * <v«v t»«f 

What it ixa *ar He i-,J t- < 
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“ 
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——TH E CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE— 

Apnl i 1909, there came mto The.e . ~~4 

? 1,1 however, another part of the 
Act for* u’hifli ntrofti,. .. 1 


iyu y, mere came into 
foice in England a new law, for which 

SKSv 1 ? lf0Ve En§land have been 

forking hard foi some yeais past 
Every child should know \ibout this 

Act and n ^ eCd,1 i S k name ’ b the Children 
d n 1S the Shiest law ever 

he hf h 111 I T countrv fot Ike life and 

flen 1 ?, nC happiness of childien It 
dealswith mnnxr 1 _ 11 


77“ ““u nappmess of childien It 1, , '~»«uuicu, or or any other p 

f l l 5 Y ,a >;™nvTl„„ gs , and amrag them d ™ k T1 ” s 

it deals with this question of drink P ]? y *? raihvay >efreshment rooms 

LTOW Tmiirrn . J.. TeOple maV Stmnncp + t,„* a... _ 


the 

Sa t'l ‘‘“'V'”* “not X 

^ v 


. , f 1 uutuuer part ol the 

of ' vh, f h everyone who cares at 
all for England must work, and the 
\\ ork is still needed though the Act has 
become fo*. N„ c|, .u k „ dcr fonr 
years of age is to be allowed, at anytime 
in he bar of any public-house wlie.e the 

JiceSi? consu ij ie d' or of any other place 
£ eaSed to . seP drink This does not 


{, J , *“**•»«> icuesnment rooms 
lawfsW 11 ^ that th,s new 

chXhln f ‘ , e lm Portance because 
childien would not be taken mto 

public-houses That, however is a 

IrAnf t0 , P ubl >c-houses in England in 
great numbers The last day of Match, ' 

te 9 n£nf V +i happ,1 , y the last day on which 
I.",* ,° f thousands of babies and small 
d ildren could be taken, with the per- 

STT ° f , th f kw ’ lnto the public- 
house bars of this countrv. 

ft has been supposed that the 


. u„y exception, that and L,lUS 01 tins countrv. 

poisonous substance is more injurious ^ bas been supposed that the 

grown ud ' 1 V 3 y ° Un ? tlla n when it is Sin” ^7 vva ob J ect to having children 
o up It is not because thp nm** uken into the — i. 


^development .f E° cXlS T 1 ffiS?. VeS 


S'c £? t Toi f ™ 

po,sor The‘ re tO £ n ° 0 » 

de”?,'oy ToTfhe to 8 ’ °™r ™u mi 

of '‘ m V” lh8 h «“>V 


"eoDject to having children 
hev iu , the public-house 6 is that 
thoLl in ? ad an S u age there. But 
we am f that 1S not a nlce thing, yet 
than a£ r ™° re e° nc erned about health 
Sniff that ’ as regards infants, to 

thev ra lan g u age is the same because 
they cannot understand it 

TTrri-iv 


T , •w-i.vijoc U15KA5E 

teW S^i very serious objection to 

that ^hddren into the public-house is 

££ they catch diseases there, and 

wh,Ph ly tlle most deadly of all diseases, 

m itsvar> consuni P t!on Consumption 

so m™Ta f ° rms causes nothing like 
so many deaths nc _<• ,i ,, 


of England the Chin tlme m th e history I t" !, c °nsumption Consumption 
this A?,! a Children Act recognises £ lts vai ? ous forms causes nothing like 
v,7nc A rdlng to it, and by its W ?° many deaths as alcohol but of all the 

m any’ o^her th nd n ° tobacco deadly " G C u a11 dlsease lL ls the most 

are to be sold to anvrhm use , of a c hdd, i t , s ^ bt "jhat is called “ catching ” 
of sixteen No dnnh£u d un der the age these snma w bn ow, to microbes, and 
but it is a perfeSlf L th ' S i 1S qwte n gM, I? useftn h fr0m ° ne person to another 
pared with the coni - not suffer bes npp°sed that children did 

™ l qUeStl0n of alc °hol jjt Saf fer much from consumption, but 

T"?„?B R o B R y N ^t;vE H pkvVc v „ Eu ^»™t ofc°„l™S lhey do Ths 

As regards publ, c-house school ph,m c °n s umption among young 

lowed to be aiven l n °u^i 1S now ap after the ren > and. indeed, at anv time 
be given to r.h,m_ ^ f the first year, is terribly high m 

‘■ms countrv, and «e lm™ 1 . ^ 


lowed ^ to be Z ° n °^, 1S now al. 
Jve years old! unless SrfJed by^ 

that°ls “S ^&****&& 
vision everyone vwl ? 13 \ n S ht P™- 
know- thaf +ht gree ’ because we 


this cnnni y ? ar > IS terribly high m 
thaf m y ’ anc "e have la tel\' learnt 
called a S T^ IOn u 0ught aJ most to be 
probable H, U f 1C I b ? USe disease It is 
cases of r? 1 at east one-half of all 
f i rf I( l n are due to mfec- 
linlmnn.r Public-house Very many 


children at such f^ S ° f alcoho1 to tion m are due to ^fec- 

them But it rhfr ui ver y ^ or unharm^r P^hc-house Very many 

part of the 7v £i U K t0 S f' ho ' v tb's muclfof th?" 3 ! mpt - 1Ve P ersons spend 
the law can be made to work. “£ ' fj the pubhchSnse 

ley s Pfi It is probable that 
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*' * on anj evening a small portion of 
the sweepings from public house floors 
would be found to contain active living 
microbes of consumption in the case of 
at least one public house jn three 
E\ erv one who enters a public house is 
entering a plague spot for consumption 
is the greatest plague of our da) 

T UB CRICLTY or ALLOW ISQ HAUICS TO 
CRAWL AMONG THE 0LRM5 OP DEATH 

Now the tiniest babies still in their 
mothers arms ver\ rarely suffer from 
consumption in any of its forms. 
Fvidtncc shows that the danger seems 
to conic when crawling begins The 
child that crawls on the public house 
floor and even the •.mall child that 
walks upon it are m far graver danger 
than grown up people because the 
nearer the mouth and nose an. to the 
floor the mote likely are the microbes 
to make an entrj The crawling child 
is almost certain to get live infection 
upon its fingers and so to its mouth 
To the o\c of the doctor there can 
scarcely be a more (kgusting or cruel 
spectacle than that of a small child 
crawling or toddling along tlie infected 
floor of a pul he house wiudi he knows 
to be covered with the genua of death 
Fur tuna id) for mankind we do not 
alwavs catch di-eais even when the 
microlies tint nuke t] cm enter our 
ixtdies Tla microbes are the seed 
but our bodies aie the «oil and the 
seed cannot glow if tlie sod is not 
suitalU In the cue of omsumpticn 
uothirg sterns to make tlie soil *o 
uitsL c for tin deadly seed as tlie 
bicvtlung of foul air That of course 
is whv we sh m'd alwavs vhep with our 
bcdnx.ni windows open. Vihit with 
dust ard I ad v« inflation and tvirv thing 
that cunts ift fnm dirtv skins *ml 
clothes not to mention tuLaecivMrokc 
there is no iloul t tlut ll*. air * I ll*e 
jxfllic 1 c users tin? w oral to be found an) 
wixie vihctc Ha ncixI is nwM al an 
iUnt uealeijsov ditto verve ndiUmi 
wt tch make the sod n adi«t fee »t 

H ow me okinmxo o» ai cornu, lieu’s 
in M*«L»ll CO\*l WlllH 
Ole oltor thug wnl Hide ill** **1 
tea t<rr stU ‘ >t ito deadly wJ to 
gr uc m dr 1 tlut is to jetjarp it 
With 4 Nurd. It u st 1 ! So? t ***>) bv 
if s uarl .vis.- s that a’cc’vfl IT* <■» 
i ul. u.| u «• Wekr* * tlal the evict 
ftuienUrc lali jy»* t JosUrta 

'bs j 


1NEMY OF LIFE 

proved that wherever the amount ot P* 
alcohol drunk is high the amount of 
consumption is lugli and where it 
is low tlie amount of conMimptun is 
low One distnet w hich c irsuims jil 1 
about tlirec tunes as much alee hoi s 
another has rather more than thru 
tunes the death rate from con umptum 

Now it lias been gt m rails supposed 
that children do not get alcohol to 
drink in this country that tun tho-s 
who arc taken into the pul lie houw. 
very rarely get anv alcolml given to 
them But we are learning that tin 
is not the case and th it the tatt of 
things here is not so very di'tcrent bum 
that which has liecn known for seme 
tunc on the continent of huropt- 

In German) and \ustna the mo t 
senous alarms liave !at«Iv Kin caus.il 
by tic discovery tlut not muily 
women — winch means me titers — lint 
also cluldren take fax mon alcohol flat 
used to be supposed Of the tot ll 
number of school children in \itnm 
one in Ihrte drinks bear rtgnlatlv cue 
in twenty drinks wire and one m tlurty 
dunks spirits In a large Gi mnn t aw n 
a government doctor studying nure 
than four thousand children found tlut 
71 i*t cent drank beer or wine daily 
in a class of >*.vciit)-oi e childrvn 
totwvcn seven and nit*. yiai* of age 
twenty ore lud drunk brand) 

'T'llL MILLIONS OF SCHOOL CHII RKUS W IIU 

I ARE ALLOW LO TO DRINK A! COHUL 

Quite Ut«l\ caicful in-ja nrv have 

liccnuudein I n s land to mi whettortlc 
same thing » totofuun I brie Inxvn d 
infant wcitools in L nidi n our .,0 jur 
cent oi tlie nfants ot I* th sexis drn k 
al ohol more or lew nguJaily \« tar 
as the pirsent mjanv hue lie it t* 
prolul’c ll at tlxic are i <-ail\ \ < m 

chfll dn lkro in Ivu'in and >,jw 
2o» >txx» »'cn otar) saVa! c'Jbut 1 1 
fc. inland and W«U* wl > mac r k * 
rn.ul.ijf> dirk alcoVri It m ip »ti 
evident that tin* turn law * W v 
needed tlnjeh n > nun bori. tan 
eave a sane Ri<u ul v cl i 'in 
ah -mil to alvu I to tike ale Vi 
after ttov a hie vvais < 1 an) vat 
not l>c all ivwl to take I'm i ta* 

II cv track VAlrctt. 

flier* « a vit dear ir c a’ I 1 
w>J an.) vt XI iRji.1 i f j me J m | 
tb* way tl*.) if -[> ' I e 1 5\ It n 1 
U k tfal U* v-u,c<i *. il2ct*-tyj ]f 

\ M — ^ 
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than o!ti. , s 
Wi mud ,k, 


older 

ohk. 
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' !n i u . ‘"’ ik “J on .1. 

und limn until, art 

i mi kh. m v,; T m ^ !(,ua ^ 

rP i" S 

, isio.it wonderful tiling J li!* b Y fai the 

*»I*nU stuck- st la, er T ‘S i mI «*> 

I point is that the the 

1 of the iSnTro' 6 1 ™ 

3 delicate 'J ..... 1, ‘"S' 0 the most 

I he injured bj' aWtimVu? 4 llkci >' to 

> Kiown up and , m ,h U ,ul Uc arc* 

; will, develop,,*, II a [h ,ln f> interferes 

"><», cm.,,,, 1 Z%t y i'!, 1 ! 1 '* Hk 

> tnie of injury done In- i i ,L s,uue *x 
; disease, i-LT 1,y ol<] age or by 

1 “Uii to S.'VJ™ si 
| mg. because st apnln-s li'r-m b 0 nu ‘ an - 
! to which we belong 1nf h 0 thu race 

individuals. 'Ihe mrt? °? U,Selv6as 
tlie brain that d v .,o“ P ower ^ of 
os we grow- un ! ' r' 11 oumeJves, 
developed fasten thefe that havu 

line „l„d, ,fb££" ° f U “ 

Jy anything that lets atmi 3 P °‘ Soned 
brain, or grows old and 1 Upon U,e 
downhill, as we sav ff?L b °^ ns to S« 

came is the first to go ' OnV/^' [ nst existence of th P’ rtUU Ior tne 
band, the very oldest Darter tIle °ther an d orow-n * se unf °rtunate children 

'S9s S^r’&L TLSJi 

■ “ y dsstro ^ - J Rss?sippsa?jsffl 

crams They may do 
d494 “ 


in.- .till W<| w, (o lie 

» >K aJ5 rl S;'j!^f 1 Ul ,v '" av 
.u, S 'rrV" "o'H lttutti 

-^';" 1 „y rfrell 1' >»'-<■-■« Ja-'l* 

c U(! ; 3 V; (Vuy r--ot of n. win « 

u ' 1 ' 1 areexp^-d to f i IL , -fleets , 
tmi ; Iiutr development is wUr . j 

f hVd in , ''-t m ib, highest jart. 1 . 1 

tetnh!.; titiug abont ako.hol, { 
inL-' at k h a,1C ^ i,kt; u - th-it they { 

and intei i -r i ’ *‘ tu n,u ^ bunuii, j 

• m .. k ere kis with the feist human * 

thouiiod S t >U ^ y ' JiH -'bundredi<>f 
f BM'kI to day, 
b.n-c uo't^nm, V w U ‘ hrain-. and minds 
mwiuati- i,m ^ r The most 

million I,,,? I(X ' \ S a <iu irter of a 

£ Umv ' lhAl ‘hat is far 

Sr'on! ,, '' 3 LiC t? 1 h‘= lues of these 
i-ek c \ ' vurt!> nothing to them* 
qi,,,. much lc *s than not lung to us. 

T M-vun'Hu « WI «» . 

het-p \ml luwo 10 Pay for their 
hheerm e ' S °, rts of ternhle evils. 1 

to cinidren l lru » kl 'nn^s, and cruelty | 
cnc« of K. IUC,1 , /Iow ; fl0,n the exist* | 
the t r bhej all Illustrate 

liighest ,e j f ,r JaCk f? Ui5 !a W'. The 
tfie most h„ tCSU thc delicate, { 
has been ,i ! ia ’. 1 P art of then iuains , 
well as we do v ft , ut tllcy bnsatfus as i 
repair tins m,’. J )0 ' vor on earth cau ! 
remarkable f is one of the most | 

inH aK.i? CtS ah °\ lt U) e brain, or, 

once ch4tro - ecl tU tr' CelIs an yw*“-ie, that I 

ever. \h> UlCy are destroyed lor f 

bei ond those \\i/ , hw| C ' C i elkcan be inade I 

no damaged , 7 wiuc ‘ we are born, and j 
Now, alcohol ,P rVe ’ Ce , ever recovers I 
sible for the m It ly lar o°j3’ lespon- j 
existence of ch,, ,ak,n f o> a °d for the | 
and grown ,m 6 unfort unate children | 
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themselves no permanent harm but 
while the brain is under the influence of 
alcohol we And that the last to come is 
the first to be affected and to be the 
most affected. Now it is\er> interest 
mg for us to ash ourselves what it is in 
our brains and minds that is the very 
highest and latest thing 

T ib power op self control that 
MALES MAN IlIOIICRTHA-iTllE ANIMALS 

What is it that a child learns last and 
finds most difficult to learn ? What is 
it that some grown up people have never 
learnt ? What is it that makes the differ 
tnce between the highest type of man 
whom we can lrustalwa)s,anu always be 
sure of and other people of whom vie 
cannot be so sure ? It is not the power 
to mov e one s body cert ami) nor is it 
the {tower to see and hear Jior jet the 
power to speak Itisnotcvciithcpavicr 
to think though people are apt to sup 
pose so until the) look into the matter 
It is self control In creatures other 
than man there is almost no «cU-contxol 
We nu) watch them at the Zoo year 
in )car out and we slull find no sictis 
of it If vve train one of the most intclli 
gent of all animals, such as the dog it 
is only fair to say that we find the 
beginnings of self-control there but 
Uut, of course is with man s help The 
greatest tlung in us— apart from love 
which is gnatir In ona sense — ls the 
power to say No the power not to 
yield to this, or that or the other 
because of some consideration which 
vve have m our minds and which vre 
rt> aril as of higher importance 

Now it u the mark of savages— by 
which we mean teal savages not high!) 
educated and cultured people hko 
Indians and Chinese whoso ancestors 
were emitted thousands ot jears I* ‘ore 
ours w tie— that the) have 'UJ little 
wlf-cxciroL Tli) act «}u»ckl) impul 
smh as vve say The highest j»art of 
the bra n is not so well Jewaope l n 
savages M it is m us In childiea. 
sell control u rot an ca*y 0 »o* 

W IIV CHILDREN LRV AND UTOWS t»* 
i iwn.il no not 

When a ctu* ! u* lurt it n»v 
O tkr j>c 1c nui be hurt jii'l as fair's 
fut u „ihv ties «JofK.lcr The Leant 
La»tcarrthe«r to c nti<l ij*c te^r» In 
tie wne ua> rto lr«n »U Ui«, Stuart 
rcaduv than su*wn ar d 

V they Nat «t very iLff-Vt lu fcjp 


laughing at times when it l not at 
all polite to other people to do so 
Now lack of self control is the mo-t 
certain and constant mark of dcfutiVL 
minded people of all kinds and it is the 
first and most certain mark of poisoning 
by alcohol and other tlungsol that class 
that thcystnhc at the most human thing 
in us the last to come and the first to 
go People who could keep their tcmjier 
without alcohol lose their tem jar undo: 
its influence the) start laughing or erv 
ing aud cannot slop at things which 
w ould not hav c made them either laughor 
cry when the) wcrcallnght tht\ do nsh 
things when anjone puts the idea into 
their heads the) lose thur caution and 
their judgment they sa) things that 
they would not usually have said \\ t. 
commonly suppose that the first effects 
of alcohol arc v. hen the muscles of a man & 
body arc affected But tlut is a great 
mistake. The first effect of poisons of 
this kind is shown upon the highc t 
parts of the brain which have nothing 
to do direct!) with any muschs. 

H OW ALCOHOL 'TOILS TUB MIOMCST 
TOWERS OP MAN 


It is onl) later tt at the levels of the 
brain which work the muscles ire 
affected ami alwa> s the law of J idwoa 
holds good and these parts of the brun 
m affected less than the parts above 
them The latest and most delicate 
movements ate affected fir>t„ fTe most 
human movements, so to speak a - c 

those of the thumb and these are inttuul 

very quickly as the wntM*, tho«> ur 
any kind of delicate moven ert in which 
the thumb is concerned. TU*i th<* ikh 
cate moiTmcnts of tp«th a« affected 
.dJ nr,t tii. Jticu, i,, 

uluilt er Under 

th. iitilurncc u( 

Mttretiil t -,'j- tnv.ni* ir cii 

a, tLwttfof .di.1 ilf Jltrr I t , 

ci ,5 “pen*. - 

ivrt rf, * at «t tri iff 

£Jf V «« uordrrf J >*£? I 

h w **«*»- 7 z f 

, » a 1 ’V. * ^ S3 ‘ 1 *« U* » » J ’* t, 

g u<iurv» it % 

tt i »«* * ■vj***- 4 



LITTLE TINY THUMBELINE 


O nce upon a time C? ^ 
there Inal a - '*"*■ 
joung wife who 
longi d to JtOisos a Jillle 
child so ‘•lit went to a fair) and At 
iaid to her I wish \uy much A *- 
to late a child a little tm> child 
Will you tm. me one dear fairy > 
With all tm heart replied the 
fair) bow this baric) corn ui a 
I’owerjwt and then **e wliat will 
happen 

ThanLjou thank )£>u! cried tl i* 
w< man giving the f ury a silyer com 
Then home she went and planted ttu. 
buleycorrt and itnnu lialtl) titers 
si ot up a Iurc flomr like a tulip but 
with tl t petal* lightly cli><nl like i hud 
What i low!) flowU * said she 
on l kissed it T1 t hud ojicntd at ox ce 
with a loJd m ce and time in tin. 
ttntsw ol tlic ft vur sat a link tm\ 
Rill about an indl Ju^L, KHxdv bigger 
than her thinib bo rbt called tn_r 
Thmulxline and put Uf to Ltd m a 
walnut s[*dj with viclet haves fur 
Inr mattnsi and a r*-»t »c-»i for a 
«}u*U Djrm^ tl«div she 1 1 J T1 a » 
W'me stone. and ta i^ht to s.i „ 
as she playe 1 on tl-e table bowdt Iscr 
Bit wi ni|.Iu a g tat wet u*iy 
t(*ad cat ic «ind stole a say (Ik; crad. 
wi b } tJe Thimbduw adirp m it 
a d Cattwd 1 o4 to 1** Loan- ir rb» 
muddy U <K s I I* * 1 „ Uu -owed 
I 1-ist U«a e -1 of 11 a, j at dea. 

1 11 u is p-U the Wi t fee try *.-i 

ti/k 1,11 she U-4 w*cn *wr o* y 


~'s r ~ i son saw In r all lit 
°Z?* tf * could tijius Croak 
croak croak * 

rst Don t imkesomuchnitse 

ar or vou /l wake her aid tlu old 
s Motlitr Toad Slit rna> txsiiv 
escape hr 1 e is is h tt ht as a 
feather We must take her out and 
place her on om of the large water lily 
leas « in the rnidiUc of the brook w lule 
I prepare our hou^c for jou both 
This the) did and when {»oor tittl 
ThmnUln c awoke and found IkimJ/ 
m the mi Idle of the stream she cried 
mot bitterly 

\s socn a* old Wotl^r Toad luil 
decorated Ur Iiome with bulru> ics 
and )ellow bjtlercuio the and her 
luduOUa an * earn Out to the leaf to 
fetch the era 'la so as to place it in 
th ir new before Ukr\, tic 

little. i aid Ur-* If time 

OM Vt (her Toad Ixiacd law in tU 
walir uid sail Hut t» mv * n 
who ts Ruir ft to l< steal h id a. L 
I wul coup and fetch yoj **«<i *Ed 
you will Irf say happy i wi«b»f 
Then the) s*aro ctf with the trxV 
and jxr trniltd T lUJilsNrx ^ \ % 
Utterly Now Sti-c bill »♦.»«"» No.1 
os <r Void ctd Toad a J *V« 

t’t/ tbs htt’e csa*J s wl 
.1 (»•*. 
1 t A 


gnawed away the ucn» 
and n**) it ? a ted ' 


iuji va Lilt Jxat tlui talc ul 
nvt catch iu Th-oJ* Mf l »a-«- 
ta,-j^ ayU fee c*«)tb~!,c d>»iu^v.sl 
*« « v«tJ) in xV s^uyhaae u l u 
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birds on the branches sang to her as 
she floated by A pretty little butterfly 
hovered round her, and at last settled 
tor a moment on the leaf, for he loved 
her very much She was pleased, too 
and tied him to the leaf with her sash. ’ 
-out presently a great ugly cock- 

s ddoni 116 bU f mg Past caught 
fif f ler ’ and , snatching her off the 

leaf, flew' up with her into a tree but 

the nnnr Lice, out 
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the poor b n ",teSy c „„ d S’h, LI « 
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SL and T; vcnt hr® 

f.nf T cockcha fer gave Thumbe- 
hne some honey to eat, and piaisedher 

her U thi bUt , W !\ en the he nchafers saw 
er, they said that she w r as just like 
a human being J Ke 

Ho ' v v eiy. very ugly she is' ” thev 

disowned" i and a K ^ ast the cockchafer 
disowned her and they all flew' down 

with her and set her on a daisy Then 

?he y ept because she was so ugly that 

db \Xt‘ eB! WouId ^ noting ,o 


When he came, Thumbehne sang to 
him, and he soon fell m love with her. 
He invited them to walk down a long, 
dark passage that he had just burrowed 
from their house to his, lighting them 
with a piece of tinder 

, ■? ut wban tke y had gone a short 
stance they found a swallow lying 
stretched on the floor; the poor bird 
had evidently died of cold Thumbe- 

IlnP 7 Ait x rnr-T t i i 


« -—j Luny, Ob sue iovea an tne 
birds, but the mole kicked it with his 
short legs, saying 

^ dere s a kne en d to all its whistling 1 
What a miserable thing it must be to 

„fn i 0n l a , bird 1 None of my children 
win be birds, thank goodness 1 ” 

But Thumbehne could not sleep that 
night, so she got up, and wove a carpet 
out of hay and then w'ent and spiead 
i round the bird , she also covered it 
with some warm, soft cotton. 

Farewell, dear bird,” said she; 
iarewell, and thank you for your 


All * f ( e ' *** wuu, otiiU. auc. 

All the summer Thumbehne IivpH ul ar f v y, ’ and thank you for you: 
alone in a wood, dinmg off the honev + tlful Song ln tke summer, when al 
from the flowers, and dnnking the dew c/ trees were green and the sun shone 
hat every morning spangled the leaves he warmly upon us ” And she pressed 

around her. But then lame the Toff? W “ agaJnst his blg body. To 

! on § winter; the flowers all died the h r , great surprise she felt sometlung 

birds flew away, and the snow bSn ^ beating within it It was the bird’s 

f , a11 Poor hungry Thumbelm e g wan ^ and he was not really dead She 
dered through the stubble of a ?onS £ X laid the cotton more closely 
lard by until she came to the hole of a °tt C bi inland he gradually revived 
eld-mouse, who dwelt snuglv down * rern amed underground all the 

augiy down winter, and Thumbehne was kind tc 

film ann . 
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| And Thumbehne agreed aS? ” 

| happy m her new home WaS Ver T 

| said a "ttllt e the field-mouse 
j neighbour, g*™"™ 

l SV; c sv : r^ 

| large rooms m his house and™’ ^ 
a beautiful black velvet col H 

i 




, i-iiumoenne was Kina t 

m and brought him water and food . 
, she never said a word either to the 
mole or the field-mouse. 

‘ „ soon .as the spnng came the 
, a ow ®aid farewell to Thumbeline, 
vho would not go with him, because 
she knew it would vex the old field-' 
mouse if she left her 
Thumbehne was now sad indeed, 

, Sle wa ® n °t allowed to go into the 
warm sunshine. 

Phis summer you must work and 
make your wedding clothes," said the 
held-mouse for the blind, dull mole 
had decided to marry Thumbehne 
u 3 ~? tne tiny maid was obliged to work 
hirpa r* t le distaff, and the field-mouse 
four spiders to spin and weave 
, evemn g the mole came and j 
„ - about how the summer was 

„ i g an end, and he abused the sun i 
flowers so much that Tlium- j 

anrl blm more and more, * f 

aid she would not marry him. , • 
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Fiddlestick * cncd the field mouse 
Dont be obstinate child or I will 
bite you with iny white teeth 
At last the day fixed had armed and 
Thumbchnc went to bid a last farewell 
to the beautiful sun before going to dw dl 
with the mole deep down in the earth 
rare well tliou glorious sun 1 she 
cried as she walked a little way 

Tweet tweet* And she heaid a 
fluttering of wings and theic was the 
little swallow She told lum her sad 
fate and how she longed to be free 
The cold winter will soon be here 


ruined palace of w lute mail 1< ind h« re j" 
the swallow bad built hi n t f 

This is my lum t said t 1 w »1 w I 
but l will take you t > si t Un j 
splendid flow ci» grown)., b 11 itu u $ 
and you shall dwell m jiu it them ' 
But what was htr surpti t wh n lu | 
saw sitting on the flrwtr a lift) in inm j 
km wearing a gold ciown in hi lit id f 
and Hit brightest most dchritt wine i 
on las shoulders scaicih ant bigg i , 
than herself He was tile spirit of tl j 
flower and in c\cr\ flowtr tli re dwelt | 
one such furv and he was their k in, J 



ail Hit fAiwt* Csut oet i now ihcir »iOHtns ano tmoeunr unuuiim tvtM »i> 


aJ tlw swfllow 1 shall fly far 
a a ay to the wain countries < imo 
with nw ewttt little Tl emit hue who 
did t wit my hie when 1 lay f rnacsi m 
tla. tUuk tatth. 

\« 1 will go with tlai *ud Jjc 
aiwl »ta walnl lmll on the 1 1 1 * 
lock and Urn t* r swallow valid hi^h 
into the a r aid few jway ettr f aist 
Uke aid n-untam until tin \ nail* i 
tl* wann turn tj a. There the ky 
wTiTird laic*. ** 1 ft hai i twice as* ee 
wad tVse gtew tfa* luwlint gn u a. J 
ft f,fte j.-ra t irs and a to s, i. i !•*<«.£*. 

Hun -Jrv, X* ltk* stood t J-di 


Win n he v»w Tl unit «j < l u 
<ltlt r> h(rti fir le *0,1 tHttf *•» v 
finely a maiden s. U } at fit j. si 
crown <ui htr l-al an 1 a * tl ‘-cj * U 
Li* quern \nd Tl i Ik hr * d 
\c* aid tin o all llit- ft* »»i caji t 
•vat li im Wat H uw a 1 1 1 n It i 
ptoe its an l the l ist I if! 

tiait ,atcrt vt #1 t'liii' -J “to 

tit hern I* tutj t * r v t 

VuiUlw' \„tji IT i 
i*<! e fc4?J It- t 1 f if 1 *1 

Ctl a it tl- U^se » I in . e 
kiljj \W *«!«*'> U** 

\r*d siej., Ulu j i, t 
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? HOW NAPOLEON RODE FROM WATERLOO | 


T he stop, is told that at one moment 
during the battle of Waterloo while 
the Duke of Wellington rode in font 
of his bn\c soldiers at Waterloo 
saying Stand him my lads' or 
Hard pounding this gentlemen we 
wall «cc w ho can pound the longest 1 on 
the opposite side of the terrible battle 
field Napoleon sat at a table his feet 
buried in straw lus arms resting on the 
p iperS before him Ills head nodding I. is 
cjts heavy 

What a tragic figure' The great 
emperor the terror of the world in 
the midst of a frightful battle which 
would decide tin. fate of I mope — 
stunned with rum crushed bj the 
attaint) of doom Can you think of 
anything more strange ana sad ? 

Hunk of the huge cannon rawing 
m a great circle of fin. ami smoke 
think of squadrons of horsemen 
thundering acivss the plain with sabres 
raised and shouting their battle cnes 
think of 1 '»{, lines of foot soldure stand 
in,, stcadfa-t behind thur l ayoncts 
wlult Uhind them and our their 
shouldcis the mss nd lines fuc and fin. 
again at the appioaclungenun) 'Think 
ol the clam >ur tin. ik isc of cannon and 
mu Ut the shouting of men the 
streaming o( bores and tin. thud of 
g dh j -tug hoofs Tlwnkof tlirinoumcnt 
—tin. m.h ol cavalry tbs whaling 
douhk of infantr) tf) tcintic sh >ck 
whew two trtfthcs of tinojx ela lied 
f father in hand tat andfi^ht 'Tlaukif 
tli these things 1 \nd then picture with 
your tuuid s eye a maiMtnun tille in 
the iiJKU air and at that talk tic 
Tenot of 1 u n jx in hi> g or cuat and 
1 is Img tiling bout* with nad hug 
laid uxllxavi eves tunnel h) ruin 
Anl uhf.ii at list b saw that tLi 
iMtlcwaslst it wat not with haggard 
staring r\t> of tmor that he rai <- 1 
to stc the truth tut Mil with 
dan f and r! lmjed c*e» lih» » nun 
ThuwtnkrfullluUr llix 
nm 1 win h we lead lU at at Uha Lai 
luted a hun Ire lilajs It was j-rwhcl 
at Waterloo I nan ti *t nv »e it il-v 
cl at N i jsi m wastfa*'" must i forf-n 
If ti, ( ai 11 1 if li l of Wat ri*» 
•*l!s Or- rattUs* *1 at was waltirg t * 
l a \rd d| b 4 t * ira t* » t stay s wl 
V tVn'wui* ertuiBU i tf hi ' attend 
•r. 


arma were tl) mgfn rathe rneim Hodn ■» 
of galloping liorsemen bodies ol runmiig 
infantry bodies of sweating artilluv 
toiling at their cannons a multitu It 1 1 
human wreckage gasping stumbling 
and groanint, the torn and hredd 1 
banners staggering in thi air tin knotted 
bandages rouud tfic luad of btardul 
yv amors showing wink against the steel 
coloured sk) — iguat host stn kin bv a 
pimc and rushing in a mad djwudcr 
lroni the ioar of tie ith 
N liKiIcon saw all this thimigh his 
dazed and clouded eyes 

Isn t your Majesty urjriscd? 
someone is said to have iskcd \a|K>leon 
No was the answer ‘■•ince the 
da vs of Cusysv it has Ik rn ever thus 
\t ( t nappe the I’nissiaus were 
following so closi.lv that he left lus 
cima„c for a horse and m m» d«ii„ it 
is said he had to defend himself with 
lus j istols V irctly 1 ad he qintk i 
his scat when the y cluck with its hi im.-$ 
fell into the hand, of the j ur uus an i 
so great was this fallen man » hate t«> 
get awaj tint lu kit m lus camigt 
lus hat and sword 

W hat shall I d ) J he asked a* 
they rode tlito igh the night 

Ri k to I’ans wo* lie uisvur 
S»i he rude in ills trip] tig, |i 

army stiugjing to r< use tl e shattcud 
power of Li* once mjehtj iitdYci 
wiling hts brum to till him Is vv to 
Vl\i Ills tljune 

\t four o tlek in the nurmug lu 
l<achii lain md mill to I is iwhic 
Ml he r Juki via w! i he amvul th ir 
was to tramp up in I «kwu tli I g 
LiMwi cluwnKrs cxcUiirn>„ O' mj 
t od Oh ny f od 

Hcttukatoi JuJ «-ri I I a j f d itl 
ujsul bam fww» bet jr la* 1 il tt 
turned to lain with a i’i <atrl i uv 
Hus w is the »l-r 1 Hmr alt J i an % all 
li|»v< m» 1 *- gtt 1 1 ok i* rew vit 
Sjj Jeon f r »lw hit tm-i 1 b-v i j»r 
1 in aa if ai Hu ik ot it ife who 
! ait gn«o tbn »a m jc I** u} 
liat mini j Inn tU i * l i < uuv 
given un{ j r 1 1 ji k In file* 

He a i ml hi i i f I a a 
few vtxkebc uj t* t ,i? 

m !, i» u *H a 1 jtiwf i f t > i 
'/• rusk t v! S*n *4 1 «f ti I i # j 
^ I i»' ,1, 

J ~/.s^ 
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; LITTLE IDA’S FLOWFRS 

3 M Y r> °Ti floweis are qiute faded ” ’ 
e said little Ida “Only yesteidav 

: XTV l 7r rc 30 P rett SS 

. } M aie all drooping ' What can be 
the leason of it > ” asked she of the 

i.”k 1"L'; was mttms ° n thc “fa 
A’,?. 0 . ™ " ot l< ™” > " replied the 

, , nt y °ar flowers went to a 
ball last night, and are tired, that is 
wl^ they all hang their heads ” 

i art T tioiseis cannot dance * ” vpm j — — >»« 

exclaimed little Ida very droll, and she could not leave ol 

if C 1 0lusc ‘ llle y can dance' When thathe^fl ° f ? ^ be , was novv sun 
die , dai p and we ar c all gone to bed thev towers hung then heads because f 
hey jump about as meiuly as possible’ tbeWT l ir f d wlUl dan cmg so much f 
Ihey have a ball almost eveT/S -- ?%' ght So she took them ■{ 

May their childien go to die ball XSf pietty llttle table where her 
too ? asked Ida b ° ’ Playthings were arranged dnii 

I3.V Slefininrr in fKa dr. 1 


business it is to see that everythin" l 
goes on with the most peifectpropuety ” l 
That is very funny,” said Ida [ 
clopp in g her little hands ' , " but C S ■ 
not I see the flowers ? ” t 

** SU [ e you ‘ can see them ' ” I 
returned the student. “ You have only ■ { 

to peep m at the window next time you 
go to the palace ” y f 

h-idVIl/? til 0 V ght: what the student { 
nad told her about the flowers was ? 

thiTt C r ° 1; f ancl shs couIcI not leave off t 

tninkiner of if qi^ E 

sure t 


‘ ht tie 


j WJ 

too ? ” asked Ida 
“Yes,” said the student 
daisies and lilies of the valley” 

dance nd ” W lere d ° the prettlest dowers 

Have you never been in the limp 

garden m front of the king” beautiful 
sununei palace the _ Dea utilul 


weie arranged Her doll 

fnAr 00 ^ 11 ^ 1 / 1 kbe cra dto> but Ida said 
to her You must get up, Sophy, 

tahL b n conten | to slee P to-night in the 
n „ ’ 1 ra wer, for the poor floweis are 
i].’ ™ lst sle ,ep m your bed, perhaps 
v 'd be well again by to-morrow.” 
,,, a then laid the faded flowers in her 

Dll S OPfl rlr»„r ft, 


tin™ ln , 0nt of the k >ng’s beautiful jLZh , w ,5 am b T to-morrow.” 

A™ ™ 1 , Palace the gaiden so full of doll? ? e faded flowers in her j 

which Vo Sufe Y y ° U 1 ecollect th e swans and ?5?ii dre ' V , th , e covenng over them, f 

I Saw ■”— 

3 Z as tbeie yesterday with mu , ow where her mother’s tulips f 

3 no lVv’ Sa ‘1 Ida> " but ^there were and b y acintll s stood ' behind the blinds, « 

3 a ‘ (r] es ° n tbe bees, neither did I see well +1 1 T ered to them “ I know very \ 

3 Y.:. ngIe .? uer What could have nieht*” to a baI1 io 'T 

ru — l s f ht . But the flowers moved not a 

seemed not to have heard her. 
a w* T as m bed > slie thought for | 
In t Ai T how delj ghtful it must be 
Soon cn 1S f do,|V ers dancing m the palace ' £ 
Sron she feU asleep, but dunng the night I 
she awoke she had been dreaming J 
stude nt and the flowers All 
was tt°Kght-hmp 


become of the 

m^the sununei -tune 1 " rnany 

They are now at the nihro » 
answered the student “L 

tbc l-me loaves h,s sLotofraJScf 
and returns wiih nil 1 residence, 

where thev emnu +h»™o„i r P a ace > 


whcrn fU, dn P lnt0 the palace tif ue T ana tJle dowers All 1 

Oh if vou ™n themselves famously’ was burm m r00m > the night-lamp | 

two llS!ci d but see them - Tlfe nnrl „ T ng on the table > and her father I 
tuo ovehest roses sit on the throne and m °ther were both asleep. 


Oh ,f 7 J J H ulLlns eives fai 
h, if you could but see them ’ 

i;E 

.Joaors come m, Za'Z * 5 & 
fi’e blue violets represent ba!l 

and begin daiicmA-ith thi n 1,pmen > 
aod crocoscs, d’fe ^ 

J oung ladies The tulms L u P, of 
™. g o,„ K . b arc 0,^1“;^“ 

3502 


nnri b tauie > and I 

and mother were both asleep. 

still 1 ' V0nder whether my flowers ore f 
«I_5 ang 111 Sophy’s bed?” said she S 
She rV U f , very , much lflm to know” 1 
towmS lerSelf a httle ' a nd, looking ; 
flower? th f °,? e t n door > she saw that the | 
as she if? 1 ? ? r Pbaythmgs were just 1 
had them She listened, . 

must ie See i med t0 ber as if someone 
the V? p ayi " g low ’ sweet music on 
« V r T P n lchord somewhere quiet near 

me ” snirT rS m ,^t cert amly be dan c - f 
ng ’ said she. “Oh, how I should ^ 



like to sec them* ' Cut she dared not 
get up for feai of waking her father and 
mother At last she could restrain 
he self no longer so she crept lightly 
out of bed ami stoic towards the door 
of the room Oh, what wonderful 
things she saw ! 

There was no night lamp burning 
here it was quite light in the room 
for the moon shone brightly through the 
windows on the floor All the hyacinths 
and tulips stood there in two rows 
while their empty pots might still lie 
seen in front of the windows they 


to be quite well again and danced 
ns memly and happily as the rest 
Suddenly a heavy noisi. was heard 
and Ida saw that it was the rod which 
she had found on her bed on the morn 
ing of Shrove Tuesday It was Certainly 
a verv pretty rod for a wit doll was 
fixed on the top wearing a l road 
brimmed hat with a blue ind red 
ribbon tied round it It hipped upon 
its three red stilts ui the middle of tile 
flowers, and stamped the floor with 
its feet It was dancing tbc mazurka 
which the flowers could not dance 


performed figruc*, and tcos hoi l cf 
each el* cr by the 1 «{, green leaves. 
At the b-rpuc' erd sat a Urge ye&nr 
L’y, lowing her lug ye'Ajw tote now 
w» one swe now cn the aher, aid 
tvodih-lg f tT head to ruw Ue U if 
A tad t lac uoCw> wnr J*d furwar J 
st rong u >ci the tat'e on vrcKh Uy Ida * 
JUiti U k», vwat strait,' t up to lie t-d 
und dm* txa* tie e.~vairv There 
U/ the jcw lowers, l<-i U'-y ruse 

u ^iMpdutrl) aid ptT*5vl the ether 
u>oiiri» t mi-d ilm ti In* 

With there. The vu* U/A-erj .jTCArvd 


they were too h b ht 'tx> ed to stamp 
\ hmd knocking w-* zr w v canJ 'run 
tie drawer in whwh lay Ida* < 

It was ho, Sv who raid' the «v >e. 
She je,l li r hc_d out cl the dra-ref 
aiul asked in great astucuu rw i* 

Is tleni a tad here ? U bj 
CO t» tdJ me ( t u ? 

**AH*3 yn dat»-e Athw?" ai-rd 
the ru <ndn. 

** Ccrta-Jj y 4 ac -of a Very ft f *. 
S3 !o iat/ e w lh teM"* fc*~i H,A 
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to go to the bad g ° “d? dogs ” means made what he^h \ Vhen a person has 
from a term in dice l 65 13 ? roh ' dh] Y discovZvJlt^ 13 an Jn terestmg 
throw thre™ “ to after ^ we 

x. , & > nat is, three aces, mare’s n ” mi y „ be bas found a § 

nares nest The allusion is to Mara, 

)fl> whom Deonlfi ncori +„ s 


r'r u °gv that 
meant to have bad luck- 

fig for von ’’ h L Ph h a P Se *»’* ^ a 

Italian f or a sn^ap of e th?fi anS fic °’ the 
French Leave Pn F rs 

leave " means to tin ^°,, ta ^ e French 
asking permission ^ hlng wlth out 
used i P SEfXt f t F W S ° Idjers 
conquered atv^,& '£ ed a 


a krnri 17 i ne allusion is to Mara 

think had aS S? p K ple used *° 

treasures. ThTLSfd Son "“tt' 
name to night-mare. g VCS hlS 

means^tn noTf pa X down on the nail " 

of the Ev?h y rGady mone y In front 

used to hf? f 111 some oi ties there 

on this nm a piUar caUed the nail, and 
ofl tms pillar, or nail 


conquered citvwitho't W ? d from a u ed to hf. f “ sorae “ties here 

or paying ty ’ Wlthout as kmg leave on this Di l1ar PlUar , CaUed the nail > and 
fioRDiw Kk 0t « t a. down the ™7° r naip people used' to put 

dian knot " means to the Gor " pay when P luch they had to 

of a difficulty rw f d the wa y out Nick ° * T y li ad bou ght' anything 
man called Gordins i upon a time, a familiar r>N n bb e nick of time" is a s 
a beam so tightly that 1113 Wagon to mg or of ^ The ° Id way of count - ! 
untie it Alexander^! no „ one could cuttmvnnLi keeping accou nts, was by f 
told that any man Gr , eat was were faiiJf hesmastick . These notches 1 I 
knot would become h n J“ o Undld that and umvemiffpc^' ^ certam schools » 
cut the knot with Inc f, ^,° be Slm ply to put n nmi eS lb used to be the custom 

Greek Kalends * 2 he enteS each P upd ’ a name 

off till the Greek kalenriT » PUt a thin g going m Sfr 1 Those who left 
fr will never be done d f n ! 5 1 eans that all but latf ^ ] fu minute > and were 

's ip P ?^'o“ n said td . te ** 

the Koman way of me^un the + m ° nth ln Pipe/of jrfm ^ IPER , When the Pied 

50 we get our Jord 233 ff 6 ’ and on Page about whom we read 

. Halcyon DaysvpT , rats affiii 33 ’ h d Scared the town of 

happiness — hteraliv “i-i y3 fi °f C£dm an d lum what /P’ t , le P e °ple refused to pay- 
from the ideathat th^ff^V^ 5 -” K S kdp “’ So he led 
its eggs on the surface of ^ ngfisher kid beautifully^ wt awa T b y piping so ! 

Ca te ba P p y da ys before wn te? the a ' va T fo^ve - So fol !? Wed ba ° 
to OVER the Coals n °w means to' ^ paythe pi Pcr 


me DUmt th( 

Posed to be guilty 
Hoist «Tn i 
own petard " means to St hp W ^ h one’s 
by an explosion that 1 be , bJ °wn up 
oneself, and so to fall ,nt ias cau sed 

E a P- A petard was 1 a°m ° ae ’ s °wn 
— ■ a _ mortar filled 


minster Abbey — was tat-pn 

^»r. S V l> 4 1 ' s<5lI ‘^ 

point," or tr? dl p< ? n potatoes and 
, v *» ijcicira was a i means u ea ^ bread and point."' 

f0r bI °^P clufd no^buy^t^^^d ^r People 

™c«ns C ,S Jit »* taoh 

t a? yjw Ss- 

'osition nf , S , to mark ^ heavrj /i AND Fogs This means 


" lcuns m leave him m a dll 

c L " b re h h “ » »ord- bSfd^dT^ 

, '!>» posit, „n, e Ue”to ,!? »ock . ?ooF This S L„„ 

Payer w b° has by wmd 7f Ur °/ rajn ’ accompanied 
^ ‘ __ * inn. Dogs used to be thought to ’ 




a* READING hkii 

be the signal oi much wind, and cats Rlbicon To cross the Rub con 
were supposed to influence the weather means to take some course of action 
Rap Ivot worth a rap means from which we cannot po-siblj go 
wortWess The rap was a counterfeit back. The Rubicon was a stream be 
com current m Ireland for a halfpenny tween Italj and Gaul and when Julius 
in the tune of George I and really Dfc>ar crossed the Rubicon he had 
wortti about half a fartlmig passed from lus own pro\ nice of Gaul 

Red letter. Dav This means a dav and had actually b<.gun to invade 
that stands out in our life as a happy ItaJv 

and delightful daj In almanacs Umbrage To take. umbrage * 
saints dajs and holidays used to be means to take offence The won! co lies 
printed m red ink to mark, them off from from the Latm nmlni meaning shade 
ordinary dap gioominc^ 

Roland To give a Roland for an Walls have Evrs In old da\$ 
Oliver is a common expression Ro* buildings were sometimes constructed 
land and Oliver were two of the great having tubes hidden in tin. wills so that 
knights of tie Emperor Charlemagne what people were sajmg in one room 
Once when they fought each other, the could bo board in another room far 
conflict lasted in e da j s and at the end awaj So the plira*c walls iuu 
it was what we call a drawn battle that cars carac to mean lake care what 
is neitlierwon So to give a Roland jou are saying you miv l>e heard bv 
for an Oln e.r means to give tit lor tat someone who w ill repeat w hat j ou saj h 

MULTIPLICATION & DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 


B EroRE wc begin the multiplication of 
fractions let us work an examp'c 
requiring both addition and subtraction 
Exam i tx 

Find the value of 4i + A ~ *1 - i l 
Hero wc are required to add together 
a| and A, and to take both 2l and \ l 
from the result Ono melliod would 
be to work tvvo addition sums* 4$ + A 
and 2 1 fi, anJ then take the second 
result from the fast Hut wc can 
arrange our work so that it is not 
ncussar} to wnd these two results. 

Il + A II 
. 3 * SL+J 2 . 

- * + SUi«f ‘ 


1 t’V •* tj 

l uvt deal wi h the wUdv stum 
be s take 2 from 4 TVn cvj ifH 
tltc fnwtHrtvs with their hast cult 
man ikt < inter 7~ Tl^* gives u* 
the srtnsl 'mf A the wc. «. ?Wvn 
a wve Sow edect the tiurutrat fs 
wish »c to be 2? ail ia, 

vbta n g 17 t‘«n the caiwati* 

-iv lo. Lc vd. United •<> i-d 4t 

1 y, Ti* imimivr of t~<* 
week in. ta. w vnj «-a, \ fw.t*> b*e 


the subtraction sums wluch wc ahead} 
knovv quale well how to do 
Proceeding to multiplication we must 
first lcam to multiplj a fraction bj a 
whole njmbrr Forcxamjle siippoe . 
wc multip!} 4 by 3 Just as 5 times j 
means tliat wc art to take 5 thru, tunes ; 
and add the results thi*i 5 + 5 + 5 
so J times 3 means that wc arc to take , 
♦ tlucc tunes, and add the free 
quantities together 

Evidently + j i 

■» kv or Tbai.fvf* to multiply ! 

a fraction by a whole rur bet we 
multiply tts murmtor b> the wL<»3c 
number If uccessarv we tlicn it ‘xMt 
the result to a mixed uunUr or to 1 s 
lowest ten s. 

\f.a-n Miyj* •*? wo multiply bv J 
The mult is A wlacb can 5 a. red av& 
bv cancvhu'* the fact 1 1 ia O 
on tarn } Vm tUirdki) tsudurd | 
to lower terms l<uv«. e>~r rr*U| urx, j 
1 is a faU-r cf the dni t~ , 's vf tv j 
n*s,uor i u .v jnH in }*,V j 

nmu *ct if i»e divde it* «£».** amat 4 ! 
tj tl.it roller j 

i xvvj ns I 

i\ - J ~ A d-niqi) 5 *«r | 

nv~e.iv! t j 

W A 1 * - r !>■»* 4 ’# ik I 

u 1 jr.il v 
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jfet 

| a ext we will consider how to divide 
a fraction by a whole number Sun 
1 l?? 52 we ™sh to find the result of 

tZ\ S 1 b . Y 3 ' T1,c Action j mean' 
i ' [lM ‘ l ™‘ was divided into ”3 

?f to “vide each e „^b t - kc "- K ° ; ' 
which the de nnrt Ch „S ‘^eTSto *? 

! dmded^'mto iVI ha '° «* ‘™‘ 

j Pi 11 ts which fomwd J e e,ch 0 ra ™' e '" aI 
| 01 these fifteenths 1 n ! ^ ve lls 3 

I th °y make 6 fifteenths Evidemfy ^f 
a Me divide 6 tilings by 3, we net -> tor ^ 
t"’ 1 ; 1 ' ■ so that 0 fiffeSths & e J >ra 

1 ofS.1,f!r^ s ' f •hat the'p? 

| torf?” if'ft y ,U 'fa' ‘hi 

j 

I divide a fraction hv , b L S ’i we can iLtso 1 

I ‘ 

3 by a fraction P MultSlv^i-f fl ? ctl ? n a 

I llff tllC same way that^ f x I J. n v 

I that vve are to tfL “ A, x 3 means 

I ?. so we may consider^hat ^ ^ actl0ns r 
J that we are to take 2 nfJ ? J means 2 
Now, to obtain * nf f ^ fractl0n *■ d 

two of them 3 and take g 

I already learned wJ t vv iat , we have u, 
divide ? into a d en fni kn °^ that lf w e to 
*> and that if we take "’,™ ° btaia ti 

equal to ft, we obtain % P S each as 

I and I?'! 7 l “ *?* 10 is 5 x 2, J 

obtained by mulbolvinSf thC result 1S ^ 

together for a new f thenumeratore 
multiplying the dpnnm nU1 ? er ^ or ’ arid ( 

can be reduced to iLj r “ ult = 

i°r ^ss-5 - 

. numerates and by 

Examples ( 2 ) 

! ( 1 ) 


OF SCHOOL LESSONS-raon^.^^^^ 

7 V and CI « ef0re Cr0SS out the nameiator.c % 
and wa P i P ° Se a 1 wnttcn above if ; 1 5 

Site a unde 7 0S - ° ut the 21 and 
into or c er , lt ‘, s, o Ce 7- goes 3 times f 
and to’ Similarly, 8 will cancel into 8 3 
and 1 6 \y e now have only 2 left m f. 

t ^ numerator, and 3 m the denonuna- I ' 
tor. Hence, the result jsih ’ * I 
(-) t« x <J£ Here we must ’ fust’ J 
IC Vi express the mixed 
— -r- x numbers as improper J 

3 fractions; we then f 

128 proceed as before, and . f ft 

15' ~ ®i 8 i* - obtain ft-ft winch, as a f 
if + t mixed number, is 8 ft. t ' 

in tlJ f f re a i, e morG than tw 'o fractions 1 

is evnrrV m f , thc b rocess -to be followed I 
s exacts the same. - I ' 


.... _ — oa 

‘ffff (J) OX y «. 1 1 Tr 

na- * x - Here, 9 cancels into 

: a b s v 2 7 > and- tlie result, 

rly ~ y x x , 4- 3 > cancels into the 
his P "* numerator, 3, re- 

of =1. member, “ then, that 

‘Id of / ,, we have 1 instead j 

ns into fi ° f i x? ese ’ Similarly,, 4 cancels j 
I a- ?’ and f he result mto the 2 below, 

so morn Jo ’ ^erefore, 1 for each nu- 

if so fi 1 .,f r, t i and , I / or each denominator, | 
;r. so that the whole result is 1. - 1 

xi „ /"f.y ■ ’ we have to learn to divide - 1 
In , V] ! ? I0 1 n a fraction. ' Suppose we - E 

i$ wash to divide f by 2 f 

is rpq „ u we dl . Vld e f by 2 mstead of f, tlie j 
1S 2 th' Ve know ' 13 & ' ^t the divisor, I 

?• divisor^ TK S b ; gger than the actUaI 

it £7* ft Therefore, our result will f 

e t D h edt r S f °o smali. Hence, toget f 
e hv o r f sup we must multiply ft I , 
e aL 3 i'h 1 us Now, f x. f I 
1 tiSvTft a* Therefore, if vve mul- J _ 
1 nJ 3 ! r Y we 8 e t the same "result 
bll I? dlVlde * b y S' Or, to divide . 

> down ^ ac ,^ I0n > turn the fraction upside 
5 and multiply- in the ordinary way-. . 

■ , Exampees ' ' <' 

\ (f) Divide ft by 11 . , S 

_ g 5 l ' Here we- express I 
~ 15 — j- the divisor as an | . 

_ 8 4 improper fraction" $ j 

~ 15 x ■§• = ft Inverting this, we j . 

1 T-, - have to multiply I 

by f. The result is ‘ft. | 

(~) ~i t- 2ft _ 21 49 ' Here; after J 

3 g - * 20 inverting the-4' . 

= ai v 15 I / dmsor, we can- 1 " , 
^0 = 14 = 1ft- cel . by 4 and I 

2 - 7. by 7, and ob- f 

the hext sa. 00L , „ tam W» or I * -• I 
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of each of these. 


x = 3 £ d J vid e into the 

3 thif 7andlnt o 
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•^/"THIMGS^Tp MAKE 

THINGS TO DO J *3 



HOW TO PRESERVE REAL FLOWERS 


\Y/iikn we Iwk hi all 
* v die R3> flowers ui f -^1-1 >!T 
the garden dunn* tl'“ v 
■summer we led seny 
I that the) wall list only such a short time. 
A deter German has E-<o' ered a way by 
meins of which tv'll (lowers nuy l>c t>tv- 
“crxed in Uwir natural colours arul these 
) mil last a ^ooO many nuiulu without 
lading U Is not very ditficult to deal with 
> flowxrt in this wa\ and d the direc turns are 
3 circfmiy IoDoutJ out is almost etna n to 
t meet w ith success. 

* In order to t reserve the flowers a lirpe 
1 and riihir shallow box hould be obu-ued. 
I Ue slvall rot want the I id. and even the 
[ bottom must be knocked out, so that we 
hate a kind of frunt Across the tndde o* 

1 die (nunc nail a jucce of w ire niton r; with the 
l tnevh about the same as that uses! 1 r mt>t it 
' huic! CS. Tlu* is fixed in iu pi 'cc instead id 
die bottom of the Iwx Ja ordrr to ruc a 
supjy.it to tl«s fluwtTs, whah we xbaH 
l l >ol m present!* and )<t to allow the air 
i wluch will dry the b>os*om«. to cumc frrdy 
i ihrv*t^h. We next Rtt a l»,arJ whxh is 
*l«>le flat and buy* ciuw>?b lor die frame »o 

I sland c«t, IcaiinR a blue space all roc r-d. 

th<* only l! inR that u now n-oi^rtd is a 
* IHant ty of s tur san 1 und this cm be 
\ wvl t at any u wrv. 

] WfKa »«»,«! 1 he wnd « will Hate a lot id 

f L^rt mixed w h a burner cb-an It ouy I v k 
wod u a an 1 1« rrnu *nl Tte best way to 
pet id id the ihrt vs In put some of tins u. J 
} mto * Ut;e V 4 ^ vh. iti Wit tsss-T vw e 
) *» an-r t*n tint. A srr t deal vJ the i n »wl 
> tb\ir yj),j£j tie tmi* itt4 fki» w erutt tithe 
[ 1q» In j w-red asayminfii «>e bus w id 
} £v> wbo. h~t we aiall have to repeat tlr* 
pcw*.t » ral t cues with <^rh 1 *t » t xaiwl 

I bcitltlii -uieucin thu taJ»jT 

a* to when.tr (t « t*-»dy W w< H to take 
* -tie m Ute pun id tie I id. and see 
whether *e ran tuvl imy l-cx 
l swii t^ w v t> Kwicrd tnav When 
* a 1 t>w vawl hj« Urt* *Ks ,nf in tl vi w j*r it 
i 1 t« terad r « * iray and a w< t 

/ r>> b-tre^e pi <*ru j Cr ~t esue a *r 
I ijr- takm s. Ju-j cn urty i.i n 


ki uls arc much more 
ti i|) jirtsericd tbu> 
others and it will Ur 
found that roses astir* i 
and dirysaiidiemurvs are esptCJhl k>»d 
In » Rinerai way wfute fowers or not s<j 
Successful as the petals are a t to turn 
rather a dirti ytl'rw m i lour Pinks m 1 
crimsons arc pel hip* tin* best cufrsin of all I 
tluwishotie caniKt well drsfoiu those winch | 
will answer die jiu/puse u ithout trvii„ them. 

The flowers must be cjvjj e dr> mJ free from 
ram or dew iml is pcrfixt is jxjauUtf. 

Ue place the fnme on its s iml of wixid 
u ith the wire nelii tgdowiiwarus F M < f *,) 
we >Hil a linn U>it U the clean * u (i 1 inside 
ami after diu place die ll iw ers on th* wire 
netting spreading the j«tal« with our fm^erx. 

It t» now tune to cover ui the flowers wuh i , 
liyerofsand.irdllcivhodlltwjrtrt xiiery ! 
ivtnl) In die case cf some flowers u i a , 
Rood plan to turn the he ad* ujn* aid* U-ire \ > 
toicruiK In with wruL the Cowt-f \il 

ts bca Stuped, in ll ii * lu 1.1 UK* in* !r (J 
must be f bed w 1 1 the Mint \\ hen o 
t'owrn sue (,i.ila Cos end in rf the lx,* ? V 
shoild be Jeep enough, one rn ire > < iA ' \ 
woouii may la- arr»r,rJ As a rUe >1 w \st 
not a ijood to iia\c more tfun « o bj 
UiTmof tk/wcis la e-tl l nr ^ 

Pie frame ioou U t Cfo*tn 

may no* U rer>oi-cd a._l n ^ u „i fa [3 
t *«d n a warT-i, ury r Jure V(<.tu.scUx; - 
t«jr:om lurt n-u be uken wah it. or * 1 the 
vand wtd lafl oeL \ Rood [ w» <o i 
frwr.it iiuii va a «n.i»y err*-"- 
wherc t«<< nmi. JfjCxa.* tan jjwv r. 

<«■ t* dor, K~“>ew^rte v.j iv 

ahet ICO riaj* w« Buy ake a * • 

at tier n^ «n ty jw t z »u >y a V ^e / 1 

d1>r« d »f u.r »*3 M v jt ~stl u > juj-1 I. 
lr> U»e ua* lu* < in* t » take i,*=i i*.t f ' 
sw .Vpewm, iu. . Uil »S»t **- I 

tb'r fa « In (rt w S* vuavi lUki ■ 

W »r t*« a* Mt j 

tu trv> uy .« Ui « id f» 
time c*,r- ! exriT w| »^a . 
thiii tin i * (.?<• jku, * *<p »-*• x 

^iUtr-1 u»e r wu \ Ji 


r^aUy \{ 
I iutfc,- V / 

'-■« i 
/ 

ft 
^ ‘,1 


n^y 


i jvrtvl l 


".JMtvjifvM'tXTd * *• q 
tVy -»vl vxil v> » at 
J s lf liW «rf 1 » i 
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™J 0 P swc fAKE SWEETS- AT HOME 

some of ii<; hnvn — 1 * perhaps dipping* m a wnnHpn j „i„. 


’tjTT XJLVlw 

TJsrijs 

burnt almonds 

4KfV,L b r “»»■• ■" a tea- 

-5 lb of blanrhpH m rte , minules > then add 

«... .»"^eT;syLT,^r; nB ■»>- 

PEPPERMINT CREAMS 

the fire but stir 4,1 !? n “ ove t{> e saucepan off 
with a few dron, “? tents tll! c ° o1 favour 
Take up lumns m P epperm, nt essence 

httle balls inri nm if nilxture . roll them into 

that has been Eutterer? ?f ^, lab of Garble 

«S; ns TK"£S B ro11 » is 

Pl.t mi CREAM f ondants 

wSJ “ ^*2 2lb of ? ra ™- 

cupful ot hot water AllnV?i,' 3 ? ma ‘ ! tea- 
eight minutes, or till it ?Wi h ‘ S to b °il about 
account stir it fo test n l,I ^ ens * bu f on «o 
a new wooden skewer Tt ? a f ? e Up , a , lut le on 
taking a drop between rtM" 5 ^ forms °« 
huger and separating them %£“"$ 3nd firet 
into a bowl ,. n d m^,i e n ’ pour the mixture 

wooden spoon tiUcreamv Var A ) ’ ! >eat , lt with a 

it with vanilla, raspblnw A nf C °° S flavour 
essence, and colouf halP^’of n" 0 " 1 ®. 0ther 
cochineal The sweet is A e „ read? 1 ” Wlth 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS ^ 

it into LSiu! th h e hand'r Phc E u ru f nd ro11 

j} of oiled paper anrl i P ! ace *J ie :)aIis on 
four hours Cut UD^hmll; ve U for twenty- 
of some unsweetened choent'-?/^ °. f a pound 
m a pan standing m anothir* 6 anci soften it 
water Add in u,„ an °ther one of boiling 

spoonfuls of water and £ h ° cola * e two tabled 
a "d stir it smood, A Uni .° f ‘ Cm ? su Snr, 
and a few drops of cream Ump ot hutter 
chocokite Dron tlm £ re ? m improve tlie 
get them out wit the aETo^a ? T ,nfo >t. 

Uicm on P iper to cool and dry? ^ ^ ^ 
COCOV-NUT n \LLS 

caftSV^fe un ^d, ii b of 

teacupful of water until a 'fevfdr ° f 3 i>ma " 

"•hen dropped into codumw ops crackle 
of a wooden skewer I fr< ? m the end 
desiccated cocoa-nut t L r 1 oz - of 
mixture and roll them into huli baRI. w the 
i p,„ - harlev sugar 

» SfeSiTtiV' * 

™ ° f Cream ° f tar ^ tS Ttlly 

“~~™~- 3 5r 2 


. a-iaviyijl, tl 

'V, 3 wooden skewer and plunging 

s re'adv C lr V ?? ter J the ««ar>sfotfel 

oinrtorn/,1 the nddl f , °" of the juice of a 1 
mg 1 T ^ and a htt,e saffroil colour- i 

mg Let it boil to 300? F bv the ther- i 

sTb 1 ^ P r°? r l£ 011 to 3 sweet-oded raarMe 
Twict ti CU ^j 3 ^ ln to strips with scissors . j 
t these and store them in glass bottles ; j 

VANILLA CARAMELS ' ' - I 

lined* qmm 1 r tl;e fire 111 311 aluminium or tin- I 
loaf si.iir th 311 ’ s , tlrnn k r frequently, r lb of f 
and f dessert-spoonfuls of glucose, 

d?nnn.™ . f acupful of water Test it by 
addm? n tt e c m t° cold water If it hardens? 
add one gill of cream and 4 oz. of 'butter 

£ a a St,r T frequently, till a little j 
wafer a « on be)n ? dropped into cold, 
noim fui l flav , our Wlth vanilla essence and 1 
slah - rf? ra - me on to a dn or odod marble 
wran ti,e 1 l£ ‘P 10 convenient squares and 
w/ap them neatly in oiled paper. ' 

nougat ' ' 

and a? fu d cbop coarse J lb of almonds" 
ffsfor c? thCm ’l 1 the 0Ven Put $ lb Of 
lemnf ,f“ef ar w,th one dessert-spoonful of 
Wooden^ 02 H)t m 3 pan > and Stir It With a 
m rii", P ° 0l i 1,11 “ colours slightly Drop 
marhtf- a ! ,1 ? onds Pour the nougat on to a 
M?,nrec . \ b d pr , ess r 1(: ’"'o cubes or mark it m 

break ,i,' Vld a cn, f e dipped in hot water, and 
oreak them up when cold 

M n TURKISH DELIGHT j 

wate? m,a Z ' °l S eIatm e in a teacupful of cold' 
of nii?? put 1 us n , Uo a saucepan with i lb 
and a w, SU ® ar r> an , d tlle juice of an orange 
then err,on P°fi it up three times and 
stick-u n , f* r lt aboi,t ‘wenty minutes till, | 
the miyinf tter » a S0U P plate^ and pour half f 
with a lnto ] t. Colour the remainder | 
the re«i- e ' V d , rops °f cochineal, pour it on to J 
the nlaie ei nd R S i e<; Jt to stiffen .Then warn) | 
pnner 'dnet 'h U ^i t0 loosen it. turn it on to f 
squaras mfT with icing sugar, cut it-into J 

squares, and sugar these also Store it in a tm. I 

MARZIPAN POTATOES '> I 

makmg r pnc?i? e nlarzi Pan as described in I 
half a Lm? er FSgs, on page 2975, or mix S' 
almondf U wni ea .? b of castor sugar and ground | 
stiff and dm* 1 1 1< T white of one egg, beaten J 
Shane ni,m?i OUr . ed , WItb ^seuce of almonds | 
punching C d S I ? to J ,e iorm of new potatoes, j 
sW S p d nS for the “eyes” with a 

in order to TOatHhem'brewn " COCOa 9 ssenCe , 

~ marzipan fruits and nuts I 

and waln?i7? eS ’ cb ? rrle3 > mushrooms, dates, f. 

The hulk U ff u an be ma de with marzipan.' f 
green rrml i d , le straw bernes are cut out ol t J 
5csS» d , P f r ' the stalks of the, 
wire Tim £uispb °f paper or green-covered | - 
sugar colrmrfa rz,p . an 13 silJ Ped mid rolled m I, 3 
Paper to harden? ’ coch,neai and pIjced oa j, 

pfe^lto 4 tn a tEeh?ii h v« Ved 3nCl nlarZip0n 


T “ waives 

h^S^S5lsaS J £Si±' 


•»« d 


niwanwna* rwrwi 




-HOW TO MAKE SWEETS AT HOME— 


.. centre for the stalk. Dust the under JiAKi.it mal u w i 

side » uh cocoa essence. Roll some marzipan Dissolv e a ors. c f gum irtbic 
for the stdk, and dip one end iu white or cold water Warm and sir _ 

to make it suck, m the hole. If the white “■**• R ~ 
part looks too yellow moisten the surface 
with w lute of egg and dust it » idi suted sugar 
A flattened lump of marzipan can be in 
sorted between the two halves of a dried 
walnut or replace the stone of a date 
Acorns in cups and numbers of delicious 
bonbons can be devised out of marzipan. 


-\§, 


gill of 

. i pun 

over a fire with 4 ozs of lung su^ar stirring 
constants till a little forms a bill when 
dropped into cold water He move th- p*n 
add one and a li df whites of eggs previously 
beaten stiff Flavour with caramel cv,(na 
Stir 3 nd turn mixture on t> a tin pnn lol 
with Icing sugar to set for twclv e hours. Cut 
into cubes and dust those with rang sugar 


THE GAME OF STICKERCHIEF 


It » quite as exciuug as hockey or lawn 
tennis, and ft has the advantage of not 
requiring exjicnsiic bails racquets or sticks. 

Stickcrchief is played with u handkerchief 
and some short pieces of bamboo of the sort 
u. d by gardeners to bold up tall flowers A 
dozen of these bamboos Can be bought at any 
PorUt s for o ic shilling; 

The g utccan be p! ijred on a, lawn of any 
size and the grass will not be injured as n is 
not necessary to make an> white lines on it. 
\\l leave only to make two goals, one at 
each end ef the lawn and these will inertly h** 
formed by the flower sticks Muck int > the 
grass about four feet ajvart. \\ lien we have 
placed two sucks st each cad of die lawn ui 
tins wiy we cm bv„in. 

ft Is but to make ike first Attempt Hath 
only two | biers, hath mu 1 have one of 
the light bamboo slicks nnd they muvt tard 


ffc & 


the bandkerchtL Then tiny have a fine 
struggle for it Sometimes the handkerchief 
flies off the stick. « hile the pay cr is ratnn ng 
with it an l then the thcr player can dten 
catch it before it readies the gr nnd. Softie- 
times it 13 skil 1 lly knocked off and suit - 
times neatly luted off Any way wcoasu. -rod 
fa r the game is sin ply ta get Hus hanJkcr 
chief through the oj [hkiwu S gtuil nn l to 
prevent him irora scoring \ gam** 1* tint fw J 
when a goal is scored A m itch con 1 1» of 
five games and the j lay r u ho \\ ns the 
larg r runber cf games cs the vuta' 

After a little practice -nv r umber cf 
chldrcn can play together Iwo c~| ru 
arc clascn and these c-aplxm pick the 
I layers who 0 c to f rro tlett^ms. Jbour 
si* or even tin plover* ru> tcmcaihu t 
in fact the only limit is the sue of the a»u 
\Vht-v ad arc ready nnd have Ucn pn v .vd 
w th th« s icks the emtw is tdl tl c players 
where ilvey are to stand— some cW to Uu* 




y/ J ' i 


TV* (UM»(iU(ttnUi(ti |Mj«tl7thr uli^l 


in die crr4e U the lawn between the two 
gv ,,.i l ow ihry n ust nUco a Lui lh-rth a f 
m the grown 1 and on op >us-‘a m.I'-v of 
4 v» th the en>*» of die ulch* Jiat touche 1 
the ground. aUn 1 4 f A aw-y ion t-c 
Lw»>lk«rtU*f n we w.c n the f+c ,4c. 

Tlvvi MW Isaytf rruu count One— 
tw v— three— go t and at the ws 4 d * 
both until tiy to Jude up the Ivtouker 
cV 1 t <n tbe Mulct. 17 u 1 * nanh more 
U.-.*.uh thru* llucu.iL F-ac.H ,s ytr tries to 
ViwcVt bis opj<o.icU * uKk away 
Irtvr-uly cars to ise* Vp t*-~ 

f rs.kertblcf.a aI m 4ci torsos vl as (w* e^n 
till* Malt !£n! f> (A^ct ft c sab l d OUCfSc, —SC 

«-stf player 4i' Die* la .11 <e 

tuwv. ctvf-tf off tas Msh 21 he t .rtas*-* 
W trt ft rzt to l awn lhu.fc tw na.e»w Ih 
ItoUtc Afcef g-vd. 

lo * ‘rw r oaw e* ih p- irr» 

Wa-*»-a * w siy *»c-- 1 f^e c<«vs tV* -u 
— “■ - * K »f ji <o»U duetS.^ v ep 


'-o\- 


rrul, ar>J «h*rs the n Juie U 1 e urt 
Thra the c=,<A4s» take ti<-r 1 icw by tuft 
hazu'kerc'-ui, trvJ »l.Jl the *. me .1 the * v - 
Go. Of cuuae U hcuatc turur All 
morecicii g »lnn a nvj <r »-r ( *y 
omlo “cn it u qu e * loo* u .10 *4fv4c e d>-r 
ai!$- can score 4 

If there re mav tviym cm each vu* t- cr 
nu^ht to j l-rd 14 Hvih* uv 

tfut t^y can be rr»i •ctu.u-J at no itu 
<^*•1 ItUltuI wU> '(Ha I *t e*l 
<d rvbU« *» k« A«-c erf i.vj v *. 
axjt t* » f »vc grees bru s a d t’rc «?»r tx\* 
■JTa-tc ^.-v< frrai zed ti-e iaj t&ire rx. jf 
tr»nVus«vxi,»»js«iiUuf<;r 
Tbc tJia» ti s ^ «»va 1 one J.’* 4 c «d tit 

o*tj *t Ur)» * l KUO. CoS |£*J «.£ttb’/ 
UIjiv 1 t t U.i. -» 4!>! I U -irt il 
ry ■» V c t-wi a-«.or J rva“>-» Hoi 
«<* in <crr ft (uj t 4 1 

ltr> t^* htt 7» » » v«S i < 
p ” a. “u*vi t-vn a’jf'j ^ 
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WHAT TO T DO m E( THF A M LE GARD EN 
DO ,N I HE . MIDDLE of JUNE- 


T te aVKI?” “ round and e „„ 
»« have Ranted y™ P TO^ 0 * h ?'. al1 »>« 
Tlie tomatoes that we planted^ !i 0t be ld,e 
comer we could find Jm 21a 11 1 tle warmest 
mg. rand ,t , s not enou'd tn ^ P refuI water- 
shoots once or tmce d m P ? ch out the side 
thein out as they appear S ° 0n p,n ching 

up n oMhe b ^ .Faround fi ^nCg- 

maSKS o?Sbte e sH UePne ®^ 

surface of the so.F r„ a ' « lre over the 
dressmg of httery n*l r then ! A top 
garden and m the '? the d °w'er 

ll ^ d It is best apnhld ' L garden I s often 
so- is moist , m dus sLtte m/f 1 U ', hlle th e 
U| H prove a valuable melnc* 6 t l i 0p dress mg 
moisture the sml °. f keep!n g thf 
evaporation when thesm/.u prev entmg 

™dt r fiS n ’„'ii3»; o ■ h =)oe 0 L5S„J 

ss&rts i~a- & 



soon n as we^sh °n|d 0t f^ 111 use them as 

will run away to seed h ° f the plants 

When ? seed before we can eat them 

of thepJants^a^widfnV 11 f,dI ^°°m, thetips 
If tre have somi h ad vamage be removed 
good thing to nni p i ras pbc-rry-canes, it is a 
in which fhev P aJe l P dressin g over the soil 
may consist of htte^Tv.? * Pbls dressing 
this is not to be ohm? S ab,e manure, hut ff 
the momi erass nl ed ' us , e 3 sprinkling ot 
mould , thFmam fhfn^ me J laIf ' d eca>ed leaf 
all the moisture JS .,. t0 g |ve the canes 

fore, bv this mn i n the SOi, > and there- 
evaporauon P dressin g. to .prevent I 

smnme'r plantiTirmT? 611 W i e bave now aP our 
th.ngifno as n-r he ‘. r p,aces - and * f every- 
be made no pmi a n d V 1 , 0 ! 33 ‘t can possibly 
it m order °Ped nnt h ° U ? be ,ost ln P |,tt,n g 
have been <*rowi ™ P ?„ We )ave p3a P lts that we 
geraniums and others P °Th^’ “ r fud,sla3 ‘ l ! ,d 
Planted out for thc sumrner 'ri" 1 '^ we i 1 be 
should have mi", uramer , The geraniums 

and it is be er '"’ 116 ? 1 p,ace we can had, 
r Detter not to water them’ very 


u , “the moisture is^ost mT thls and i find 

We must . Plantsvwdf Iarie^ tUre i, wlli « Ive 113 ,ar ?« 


p«n « «»r c a » « uo. jd, 

P^dthe plant loses a erem’ i t eac l’ ste m itself^ the haS * great deaI of moisture in 

j: 

tliat beautifui a rnc eei vr 0U i e il ' ve have probably * 

flowers under -W- Ma ^ cha i Nie, > m if. It 

out of doors imi ln e; > r,er than roses grown 
tune — when it h-xTr ed ? Pf amn g at a different 
If we W fh» finished flowering 
as of a little v-, r f| Care 0 3 greenhouse as well 
how we are L c, w ? are bou,ld to thiuk of 
•sow chferaria seeH Ck ^ {*°» 13 *»* “me to 
the seed in pots ,?r Tbe ^ est wa >' 13 to spw 

covered with a n£ pans ; w , hlch should be kept 
fmgs appear * iui ece g 3ass unt if the seed- 
other plants* as\nn 1USt st£ } ke our dahlias and 
stakes must °°. n J 1 ?- ‘hey need it The , 
Any ferns or P nm ted t/ in ? ,y ln t,le sod. 

mfi.cant‘ J sm t for “s'^the nhnM ° n trett Uat have been m h ?" y , P ,ant5 - or »«* 3 
res! nods WVl 1 ‘mmediately to n 1 ' 13 wjll need merer,™ P ,a “ted during thespnng, 

Pons \\ nh otlicr cronZ-i;?. P rod uce mg tiian ni ,?,, f, are and more frequent water- 

->i?AWlNfi A CtS ' for ‘hfougl thLwlir a i bt -! en established all 

nir?,: , A CAT WITH Tur m e ' v «nte r and have becomehardened. 

b oarum not to cut into the first circle. 


““a Kooseberries ... ' unurny i\’ 0 , v 
we should give our rhnK SC ¥ 0n ,or cooking 
at any rate mill o, rhubarb a little rest 
on. »n a 1 tiiomh a P rV y for 3 ‘.me " later 
weathei, \\ e , nay beimf acc o r dmg to the 
jmey second crop 0 f E v™'° pu a g a ' n . for a 
grown up Ms,™ y°. un g stems will hiv». 
tins second crop before P nnL, rtter i. to wa,t for 
As the lettuces nr mg rhubarb jam 

u. a Mai to K 

Pull tOO SOOIl thm i bco;m 

known fact "that tbe m° late Ic « awd° 
more AVe shall be a We toptK V pick the 
he Plants of the manv po^ls tiJ i‘ f Wcre lieve 
is these pods are rca<k P w, tcy bcar as soon 

ate?. ~wA n SS&Bv“!? 





--'lAi'trnnv lucce, a pu’cil -,„,i “ cs, CU>77 

»|Cs^ j)«lt fluJ it ' *1 PjCC* fit 'pi ^ 

'-rrmddmw-acmleuS^ ^f. on ^ °1& J niK '“ w ' ! * u, > 3,50 !IV,J 

inserted, 


TJio ^ 

oireeTforhE^rf^iS: ,I!0utb * mil, and two 
: .„,i , '”P a nd Ubow.an then imcrlul, 

complete our picoy. 

.... ^ 
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HOW THE TELEGRAPH TALKS 

A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF THE MORSE CODE 


Li cm do people manage to send words 
11 a ware when they send a telegram or a 
cablegram J How does a telegram telling os 
that llitre Ins been an earthquake in Messina 
or in San Trancisco reach layndon in words 
conveying the information? 

As a mailer of fret, the telegraph wire does 
nit convey u ords at all It makes a needle, 
made something; like the pointer on the dial 
of an old lashioned barometer wag hack 
wards and forwards. That is atl But the 
man who is working the machine at one end 
of the telegraph hive can make die needle of 
the machine at the other end of the line no 
matter how fir ofl it may be wag exactly 
as he wants it to do 

How this result is achieved we may -ee 
at another time Meantime it must be 
enough for us to know that it Is so and 
Ivy tlie system of sending and interpreting 
signs known as the Vara r code the man or 
operator at the receiving end of the tele graph 
line can put into words the signs sent by Uic 
man at the oilier tnd of the ware 

WHAT IS THE MORSE CODE? 

Now what i« the Morse code? It »s only a 
system of call-ng tlie letters of tiro alphabet 
h> uiuncx different from those given at schoot 
I or instance dot dash Manus for the 
letter A But we do not, « Jicn wc use the 
MorveavJc write the word outdo h wc 
shnply ina^e a dot and a dvsli like th * — 

So tlut the — stands fi r A 

Now tl crc is nothing tvartiru vrly inviting 
uv this indeed, it looi.ii forbidding But we 
slw I v-x presently that the Morse coslc may 
be mils very useful Hr instance we can 
u»c it in quite a *ew diilcrent ways Ivr writ 
ii* secret letters, and wc can uv: it for 
s gmUng— wy with the Mini or w Uh a liand 
k KhaJ so that two bos f um windows on 
si Ferttit h lrs of the »tf«-et*, fr>ni uiiTsrei t 
c* met* of the f ay"roua 1 or from iL T erettf 
sk pcs ol a hillside tmv he able to ct ns erv: 
t« „«)>« by signs. Med. hire Is the Mur* 


ji- 


lt 


l- -- 


O 

f 

Q - “ • 


M 


M e vuaOd «t*u ttirem'itr that the * fi for 
f —one da — also r*«s» * t ro V Sil No an.} 
i Mt the Lq Vt T — tnh— 4 v> ajcwas 
t«* idles 

VLrvo.N juruw N-rd as vt WA-» to 
v*i a taJ t>tfj t^v to *vveev.*y we C> jk ake 
« * gs si de-d xvtt r, } if we h te tc <a the 
t .an i A a »&>«>* v it «*• k»arr i. v v jr 

1 n LomU «. rh} "t** we » 4 -, 1 - * >v> tv at «e 
HtuSiiesiS fie I ns* M 

», tit *-i r»t if ' <w>v« v*%4 ke i — 


purposes of amusement mil phj t it 
also perfo-m a real service f <r us in miuie 
years m tlie serious business si lift 
MORSE IN METRE 
When >cu want simply \ make a dot and a 
dash 

One dash and three dots give y m B in a flu li 
Push dot dash and dot are the signal for C 
hour dashes arc for Ch dash and two dots 
are D 

One dot stands for E, or means No, you 
wall not 

And for h you make two dots, a da It, and 
a dot. 

Two dashes and one dot add G to your store 
Four ilots are the 1 1 careless speakers ignore 
Two dots are for I (Morse t 1 s aro twice 
dotted) 

One dot and three das I es to J arc alt n.ed 
One dash, dot and dash give you k w bud 
you well 

And a dot, dash and tw > dots are equal to L 
M s a couple of daslies a daJi and 
•lot \ 

But for O put three dashes— three Miikcsof 
vour pen . 

Isa pair of plain do* with two dashes 
between 

Two slashes, dot, dvsll— if it c y dot you 
« can 

R s a dot, dash an 1 out a ad th ee dots a.e 
onb 

Amt a dv h by itself st-mils f i T or is 

\ M 

Two d ks and a oasb is how *»c makes 
a V 

Three uot* end one dash f-r a \ liave L> tl<> 
\\ sdjt ml two slashes can fearer rpe»}ir*. 
Make a da hand two d. ^ and tdavli— a d 
there % \ 

Duh oct m d two (Ukis m k wi 1 lie re id 
Vid two dames w h two dot* K uj them 
are 7 

N >c trrbasai'fcaw hrmxrUe a f war folk 

and rev hcftiaenl fitd Wet* a* Mill the v^nt 

1 r th* l urM?*U to Iriio. ka. h i us'ieraf i 
ts yceNte. s-t sw vi« VLrw C « v. jaks, 

-ml tlxy a c rr vdj rry easy t r r~r\ I«e* 

i - - - 6 ~ 

\ ~~~ i ' 


It v*5 1 Iw sern that frvm i t> i Vy 
lr- antlitiM L— t k» r « « f w» n 
r~ch is the cu-ad * f r< I be n«2v-rJ fi'eii j ( 
lh.y *caiw«!s ft e^vi ftrvl A «.i> «./J 6 #i r 
t r r-wm *s\iA* V-i n <>-h * avtpt * * 
taum*-*! t •twel Kj j nr *• .* Lm, 

■Sflin 40 SLCHET liTT^kh 
t ’\e * -3 « Ltct f*"^ “i « 
tsrrt-« tcurpi^^i km * 

*W J awu ~»a.xs Vs r “* % 

*• * kl w» l *• 4 rue < *1 \ 

kr*»srft a »} »* m «<^ f i *" 
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: ^~““~ THI n GS to make and things 


take the most simple form possible, merely 
giving the signs for the letters of the alphabet 
in our letter, and put an upright stroke 
nn-htc?" , eacb !etter of a word and two up- 
T 7nU l st y? kes betw een each word in a sentence 
Under this system the secret sentence • 


TO DQ *»»»■ aatwwM a aBW 




•il' 


afplabe S t” the vvI 0 nf S, i/‘ Th,s 13 the Mcwse 

owet tor a dot and any consonant for a dash. 


making a word of each letter and putting a 
- ooauaa at the end of each real word * If we 
did this a sentence might be as follows. 

seaplg, tart fqm aax, uhia ee qiq o, x eaou 
a, srgf eu oroo paa ere u do eau, o so 
toto niont cane aboo xxx orro at u tea au ot 
We will not give the meaning of the ‘ 
sentence here, but if any boy or girl will make" 
it into proper sense it will.be seen to be a 
question to which' everyone will probably 
aftswer, “ Yes ” > ' - , 

r j OV 7’ bave gone so far, we shall not 
111 , it difficult to see how' the, Morse code 
could be used as a signalling system If we 
have learned it properly, and have a friend who 
also knows it, we mav stand as far apart 
as we like, still being able to see each other - 
well, and with a handkerchief in each hand vie 
can raise the right hand when we mean a dash 
a . <t rnlse i e # * band when we mean a dot 
At the end of each letter we raise both arms 
together, and at the end of each word, we 
™ s e b°th arms twice in quick succession. ' 
By this system messages can easily be read 
and replied to 


rprjj, * “““ “PUCU IU - 

. handkerchief 


The young wizard will find this a* trick after 

jSSS 

of hfs ow,7Xays hi C onen to C fh Se anyth,n S 
however unfounded nf P h», t0 t le sus P lc ‘on, 
specially prepared ' Bes.feu" f°T ' v ^ 

ST 19 USed ,n a Hick feela 6 ° f 

?° r L of Personal interest in it 
In the present case the per 
former may also ask for the 
loan of a short piece of string 
though there is no objection to 

comfortably,- he remarks So 

UieLndW n P V P ^f C ?^. throu g|} 

the 


second finglm h A,SS ”5 a '‘ d 

r* as sl , lov y n In. tie mcturk'fnV^ 



hand the hanging portion of the handkerchief 
and shows the com “ Once- more we will’* 
cover it over.” He lets the handkerchief fall 
around it on all sides. “ To make the coin 
still safer, he says “I will ask somebody to 
Hf.ico PJ®ce of, string round the handker- 
f t. , s 1S c,0Ile at a distance of about 
six inches from the coin. “And now,” lie;! 
continues, “ I want the assistance of the I 
strongest gentleman in the company.” Seine- ~ j 
one having volunteered, hesays . "Now, sir,>I 
want you to take hold of this handkerchief”— 
e gives him the hanging portion— “ and hold ' 

~ it as tightly as you can. Now 
you and I will have a little tug- 
of-war, but in a new way. I am 
going to try whether I can’t pull 
the penny nght through the 
handkerchief It is not gone yet; 
you see ” He shows the shape 
of lhe_ penny through the hand- 
kerchief. “Now then; pull as 
hard as you like! One, two, 
three 1 ” He himself makes 
believe to pull with all his might 
and finally lets go the handker- 
chief with a sudden jerk, the 
penny remaining m Ins hand - 
1 he secret lies m the fact that 


.v > pacm 

it over towards” the left P ‘ cture> and Hits 

suit. ■9SSW.&S* 

already S m v ° ve r nt has 

wouldn’t? You are mm /? n,s , h You 

i still n a 0 ^ Quito right, for here it iq 

— ■ — 


How to hold tha penny 

first and by exarflv f„n ‘‘ c iccr , ec lies ln tile lact tna 
whir-k C ,tVn OW1 ?® t,ie instructions given, 
in nrO l foIIo ' v ? d c,oseI >. "'ill be found 
as (K!, Perfectly simple, complicated 
after ook , ln Pnnt, the coin is left, 

and u n een , s l lown lor the second time 
oufsidP fom dke , rch,ef let fal1 around it, in an 
Dullmo* if whence, under the pretence of 
into d , !S a t ? asy matter to work it out 
ft the , palm of Hie hand : 
trick n< r ce , ssar y to remark that the 

o ' S be worked vv ith a half-mown, florin. 
Two or thX JUSt as . we11 as with a 'penny 
the h-inrltY 6 ? ™,may be pulled through 
one wl l , erCh,ef ^ the sani e tune as easily as 
one when once we have grasped the method 
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MAKING A HOT-AIR BALLOON 

• everyone has seen th*“ big paper When the gum has dried ue must put the 
sons that are sent up at firework nose of a pair of bellows into the openm* 


coloured lights, so that when the balloons fly 
away they can be seen until they nse to such 
a height that they look like tmy stars in the 
sky These balloons are made of tissue 


sky These balloons are made of tissue 

paper and they are not filled with gas but „ .. 

with hot Air It is quite easy to make one \\ e must now measure die opening at the 

At any stationer's shop we can buy large bottom and with a piece of thick wire n)*ke 

sheets of tissue-paper It is best to buy a a ring that will just fit into it We fix one 

qure which will cost _ , puce of wire across die 

about sixpence and, if / \ / centre of the ling, as 

possible, we should get / \ / shown in picture j and m 

two colours. Then «e / \ f V\\ die middle of this straight 

can make our balloon with / \ / \\\ piece fut a little tuft of 

coloured stripes. When / \ / \\\\\\ cotton wool Now we 

wc hate cot the paper / \ 1 ml very gently fix the nn„ 

we must lay it ail out | I | J hi into tin. o imng, fold die 

flat on a table. Then, \ j \ 111 j eoee of the juuier over it I 

with a soft |>encil we can \ / \ iwi and gum the folded part i 

draw on the top sheet the \ J \ m] down fi rail 1 Our balloon 

shipe shown In picture r \ / \ // // « now quite finished as 

but as large as possible on \ / , . \ //. // we see it hi picture \ 

the paper that we have \ f / N.\ f/'jf Taking it out into the 

When we have marked \ f( y\ //■ / garuen we choose a 1 late 

the shape we can fold \ I r • J \ j'J sheltered (tons tl*c wind 

llie first sheet down the 1 I \ J \ Ml 1 *ttd •hen pour a little 

centre front top to bottom. 1 — I \ / methylated <pint on tin. 

This will show us if die u P u „ t w«.l * a P«aro,«u ““mi iwxiol bc.ng «n 
two side* of the uupe cm c m »ni »ool be can. ol not to let any of 

we bate drawn are the the *} v n< get on to t'«- 

same If they are we can cut rounJ the paper When it »« all ready ue sf-ould get 

penal lines with a pair of scissors. Thti somebody tolo.dt.ie baToon up for nsw> tfc 

first sheet wall now form a pattern for all we put a ni-Uli to 0>e tvttou-w vjl Wc 

the others. W e si ould Ur it over them and must do thn very very carefully !xrau*e 


ework nose of a pair of bellows into the opcnm & 
1 canry at the bottom 3 nd blow air ui s,twiy In 
011s fly a few minutes our balloon will expand 
o such and we can see if all the edges liate stuck 
in the properly If they have not. we rust put 
tissue on a little more gum because of course 


wc must lay it all out 
flat on a tiUe. Then, 
with a soft [icncd we on 
draw on the top sheet the 
sh \pe shown in picture 1 
but as large as possible on 
the paper that we base 
When we have marked 
the shape we can fold 
the first sheet down the 
centre from top to bottom. 
This will show us d die 


cut very carefully through the remaining 
twenty three ilwcts with the sci. sort, so 

as. to make them all exactly 

the same sire ns tie hr*t / / 
<n« We iw»w have to sink / / 

them a I tog ihrr v try firmly / / 

We hr«t take a white juree f [ 
and by it flat Then place / - j 
over It a red or blue raw so j j 

tint «a ono si Je a I tile of the I 1 

white Khrws. tut at> dicr \ \ 

white a-wl another coloured \ \ 

one ovrr llaiu ut the «juuc \ \ 

was ntwavt hravuR a tulc \. 1 V 

of the tip? of each »! r ^-t V. \ 
stv. w 1 >,, I isture y d«m \ \ 

t)c»Tly Low It a must t>o -oO- \ \ 
Wn weal Nurh son-* itucg *.era \ 1 
mr tla: rogrt In th.* * * »t can \ I 
cun> five ix *** pi-cv* „t the v»c,<j v] 
buve. an 1 ikv I niuca nx-re nvaty _ 
thantfwei I tsciv {ittesr,«tr* tty 
\11mi tlx »wu Las I xa »,rtaJ 
ftwoslMy *r lev uD- tp Vvi *»d 
ex a.i • Ut. IV o. r ta th* tr to x.' w>l 
s-de a X slwet hk* 1 x srex tl » ~ 

• »u v3 


e\ trrtlim h dc]>eiHls coon Urn mosnent. if 
the uttle llame from the spirit 1 tides tlx 
tvssue-paiWtr t w U, of cowr* 
Imra a ts'c in it In a 'ew 
\ >. mmutes die tot aj- wPl make 

\ \ th- lalixn expand fid it fs 

\ \ nicely rouiaicrl out Holding 

j \ it unul t lo> k* quite f Jf we 

j I tbai am ly In « gw It w if 

1 J rue very cvxklj into tlx Si t 

j } »n.t » U m tu a tfvn r wk-a* 

/ I h> ,ti_ W e dt.J have t M-nty 
f y of t >prr W» and ran rrslre 
/ / another at u»k d we w si 

f / ire next on- or at i U w»- 
j / ut U 1 MUi'l rcwmlt t» 

, • S 1— ed lq, t* it Lr 

\ I / lv.-xj-.wl tr«n uJ n f t 

lit/ y< « » Ijo* k tW Itl-v/-* l» 

ViTJ wr are xrry ao 1 if X X. we wicwtr 

r _. * eery n> a u/^rr U x 

i gsi*x v ’xr*t„ 
tirg 1 » Cat k,i iSr — .xpf t 
de»h-«wcntd u v ~t it I 1 cwr 
1* to * x ailUC L»h«: •d , 

J tt w.a-1 <4 0 . r r-' « » w a-y ■ 

x, .i jivit mo-* at a i \ ts t U* t 


* WM the t» 










?U fZj*.da,u> V»m g Utf*h* 

3U~S\. -ip. J*v JSL^p^-atU. ate~£ 
t^xA***. v<y<^r~ ose^do^. 





THE CHILD'S BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS— 

the Tut 0 ' H msse^thum^F ° ffi f ^ c ? n , es P°” d Wlth the dots and dashes f 
makes” the non — r 8 ^ CwI an ? °, f the Moise alphabet, winch we see on 
"i< — a- i ^ • - - Fle m agnet the opposite page, and about which we f 

lend on mo/* ocrs s 


, ; me magnet 

attracts towards itself a little metal bat 
\\ oi king on a lever, and every time this 

bai comes down tow-aids the magnet the 

end of it taps upon a small screw then 
when it goes up again it taps on anothei 
sciew Each tap that it makes cone- 
sponds with something that the clerk m 
London has done at his end of the wire 
I He London cleik, as we have seen 
pi esses down a key That key, when at 
rest, has its knob raised m the air Theie 
is a wire attached to the key Now, when 
the key is picssed 
down, its under side 
touches another 
wne The piessing 
down of the kej 
joins these two wires 
togethei That closes 
the cn cuit The join- 
ing of the two wires 
instantly causes a 
current of electucity 
to flow horn the 
London battery 
over the wire to 
York The instant 
that the key is 
allowed to use from 
the wne underneath 
it, the cuirent is 
stopped, and the 
circuit is bioken 



lead on page 3515 

When we send our telegram from 
London to York, the telegraph opeiator 
turns the letteis which we have written 
into telegiaphic letters by tapping aw'ay 
at his key in the manner agieed upon 
Each tap lsiegisteied at Yoik instantly 
it is made With each piessure upon the 
key the cncuit is closed, and the cuirent 
flies for a certain length of time, signify- 
ing a sign which means part of a letfci 
Each time the key is at rest in itsordinary 
position, the cun ent 

_ j. _ cl 1 


ceases to flow 
But there is a 
limit to the speed at 
which a man can tap 
Ins key If he is very 
skilful and strong 
he ma}' be able to 
send as many as 
forty woids a min- 
ute More likely 
he will not be able 
to send moie than 
twenty-five That 
is not quick enough 
when the message 
which he sends, 
instead of being a 
little telegram horn 
This diaornm „ 1 , '*«*«**'' onc 0 f o U1 - se ives, is 


Wh.lA +U “ ; °>ag r am explams the uses of t 

VVlllie tile current IS wires >“ Uie sending of a tcleirrani “‘ ,l4 “• UJle U1 UJUU " 

flowing, the coil and t ’ 10 b “«"y, which provides the Iner ff y ‘ xfm w sands of words— a 
iron at York be- VJ‘ e co "' wh ‘f speech, or the ac- 

come a magnet, that the flow of the current *™! ™ T, !S rope re i>resents count of some great 

draws towards itself *“•*“ wheel, which stands for the recdvmg r e7d t0 Th e eV<Ult ' F ° r tlllS ’ 
the small metal bar ,s for tho efaw « spark, which ties the^uds 0 f the mother system is 
+ Clever men used A message 

thought out a way circuit is broken it is the r'imM h knot IS . u l’ tlud ’ tbe twelve bundled 
of inaking this of of the 5paril - kno t that produces the'^iectnc^av^ words > for instance, 

use They arranged that certain pressures , , would be divided 

by the sending key should stand fnr 1 n J 0n ^’ sa T> ten clerks, each of whom sits 
certain letters, Wehave only to Lei a ? achme th ^ punches Jioles in a 

once for all that a certain sign shall stand mtii P a P e r r , the Iioles corresponding 
foi a certain thing, and then we know o the letters of the Moise alphabet Each 

what it ■ - C i er ii P unc fl es 120 woids of the message, 

at T IP i. - - 


what it means And that k how wTgm 
the telegraph’s A, B, C. A very s h!rf 

fapf aT V t t e kCy m London gives two 1 
She other^ 5 °T Very quick, T after 

tun ’ u d a lon S er Pressure gives 
hot Fs i. kut W1 tb a longer interval 
between them These double tappuis 
one with a short interval between the 
taps, and the other with alonger pause. 


at the rate of 25 words a minute, so 
mat, when the work is divided in this 
way, the whole message is punched out 
on the tape, or ribbon, m about five 
minutes The ribbon is then ran 
through an elaboiate telegraph instru- 
ment, called an automatic transmitter, 
because it wo.ks itself The ribbon rans j 
through in such a manner that the j 
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-HOW WE SEND A TELEGRAM— 


'U 


circuit 1$ closed at each hole tn the 
paper rt.pre.en tint, a dot or a dash and 
the current flows along the hue to l>e 
rcgisteied at the other end in ink upon 
a tape By tins machine message can 
be sent at the rate of 400 word* a 
minute The recfrdin 0 of the dots and 
dishes upon a tape it the rcceivin., end 
is necessary because no clerk could 
\\ nlc out the message at the vapid rate at 
winch it is received. The writing out is 
done from the printed dots and daxho 
on the re cuing tape 

We do not find this recording instru 
ment in small jjost offices The instru 
ment which is used in railway sign'd 
boxes and stations is what we call the 
needle instrument There vn. find a 
little dial in front of which a netdle 
works to right or ldt according as dots 
or da. lies arc meant By watching tlus 
tlu. apcritor can tike a message quite 
easily But is tin. needle moves to 
right and left it strikes uj»on two little 
liars of metal each Onlcrcnl 1 mm the 
other vr that thev give out different 
sounds and by listening without watch 
mg the clerk is soon able to read the 
mcssigc by sound just as the clerk 
111 the p/st offices do with thiir im 
povvd instrutm ntx. 

Krhim the greatest winder of the 
telegraph lmt Is the f ict th.it several 
messages can lx. sent at the same lime 
Two mevage* ran l»e uavcllm„ ovir 
one wire at the same time hum 
l.nnd< a to \«rk while two » t laris 
arc mining at the trrai 
same tune over the 


same wue from 
\ ork to I-oaiJo i 
This u d.me by 
arrangm,, different 
strengths of 
current The 1 ucs 
sages that arc 

travel ttg, tr>g- her _____ 

how tf« * it 1 to tv«m Sat IcJ CidM »r» lU 

tv n< ul air ra-i h •*>* *»c — «■ um fc* 

*>A 1 Am.iit 

which until «nt t»*» jv» uw 04 p«u kti mi <eiw«J th* .. 

strength from that »*a i« *• «o<r «r *. * « , lB » ~ ua raja 

had Ito d. aj. r I err x, 1 f AC jL J- 


me-sage carried b\ el 1 (rime imd 1 
the st_a Cables run und r th" \1h1m 
and Pacific Ocean und r th Mi due 
rancai Sea the Black Na thi In h n 
Ocean the North Sci tht F n„h h 
Channel, and no forth Thi n m d> a’ 
2^0000 nnles of thtNt subimnnt *. d 1 
in U 1 *. so tliat we can cm lnn P c mi v* 1 
with \mtnca Canada \u traha Niw 
Aaland India Unna and tut\ oth t 
civilised countrv The pnnuplc is thi 
same as in the land telegraph but th 
wires are different and tfu rati of tile . 
graphing u slowt r as the current passing j 
through these long wares is nfcrsuih 
weaktr which makes the recording of the 
messages n ceiled a slower operation 
If the ordinary tckgraph wires wire 
used the current would run otf nto the 
sea and lie lost s o the wires hav 
to be cncan d in gutt 1 j'miia and 
tiound round vnth tajie and vara anj 
brass and tarred lierjp an 1 ovir all are 
wound coiUof stout ware to |>rntcct the 
cable from lie rea and the roes* at tin 
Ixj'tom of thi 01 can f-or long dis 
tanecN onlv on ware is j Ured m 1 le 
tlic cable but for shorter ones mam can 
be use I More than one message ran hr 
sent over the cal V at the mtu tune 
Tli c speed at wluch cibU-grams can 
travel is verv gn»t tlioeph we laienot 
yet t> e instrument* to re-eeivc the mra 
sages quwklv \ signal la* lull sent 
»ooo into uc kr uatir m a ur«,U 
second But we could nut sen 1 a kru, 
m<-s age it tin rate \jilimts ashdli!)*, 
a wirJ to cable 
aimw tl e \tL»nt 
icnto are ured f*\ 

W fill ll e-IW Wv-T f 

iruv mean a ttox-n 
jt u>- -« words. B 
this me a i\ t roe 
*nd rv reel Sic 
t Sue 


Ui^hdi nil 1 c*’ k 1 
l<» t!nJ nuiA„ r n 
\ < 1 iu i’nii h 


-*< (tlMlC. 

, ^ J}<of^adn4 an! re> 


f lie 1 e* and iV mjiit 1* «V 
care w th tl* re e j In -1 the is--* ih 
*aOl Ct rxtu f o lu a leer ur wl w h 
*■*» i»ai mi of juatu_*r » rer*th 
If we ba «• t i.a U us awai < irf 


the . 


% 


Wl* 


to 

4.V a 


1 leg 

V»< »ai»v sea'll &C> •*! F 1 «tr*.al 
Pil Slwa»af f a “ uj? -"a* rent 
Lm* i< a.Uva JtV Im total** 
to ka” a»l» t-i at Uii'i 

lu<3le»e.knt a INalt-sa! ''i-m I^V} 
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India, and Japan. It went back by 
the same loute, and was leceived in the 
same loom from which it had started 
but at anothei instrument It had been 
round the w’orld m iifty minutes 
Lndoubtedly the most wonderful 
method of telegraphing is that without 
wires Ue get some idea of how’ it is 
done fiom the story about the telephone, 
on page 59 It was known for some 
tears that electric waves are earned 
thiough the air m all dnections, with 
die speed of light, and this knowledge 
lias been turned to useful purposes 
f-v the use of an mstiument called 
a tiansmitter, these electnc waves can 


improved. W11 eless telegraphy is one Tv 
of the great gifts that linentois have | 
given to mankind, and we cannot vet l 
leahse the importance of it to the woild, | 
the pictuies on these pages show how f 
wonderful is the power that wireless f 


— ***'+ IUUI \VU 

telegraphy giv es us to speak across 
the sea, and only a few months befoie 
these words were wntten theie happened f 


wondeiful thing, showing how the 
power of telegiaphy without wires may > 
save gieat disaster at sea Let us lead 
the story of how a man tapping away 
into space saved a thousand lives. 

Let us picture to ourselves an immense 
liner moving slowly from its berth The 

nnor m ,1 , ji 1 1 1 


Im.emthttot.ansmrne.^veSmS 


that receivei 
message To 


take a 
receive 


1 


the message an instill- 
ment called a coherer 
is used A coheier is 
a glass tube, sealed 
at both ends with 
metal, and filled with 
metal filings When an 
electnc wave comes 
along, it passes through 
this tube It magnetises 
the metal filings, and 
causes them to draw 
close togethei — to co- 
heie, and to close the 
circuit The W’ave is 
quickly gone, the filings 
are no longer magnet- 
ised, and the circuit 
is then broken again - 

InS 6 C ? here ! receives a ] >§bt tap from a 
little automatic tapper, and the filings fall 
apart again instantly, to be as they weie 
befoie, leady to receive the next electnc 

Wle , n tbc meta l hhngs come 
together and close the circuit, they 
operate a bell or soundei, like the simple 
instrument m the countiy post-office 
and the message which they tick is lead 
arid wntten down, ready to be sent to 
the person for whom it is intended 

send a message thousands of 
Snf the ocean without the 

i h s s ow f r k? 3 ' Hcre again tIle ratG 
of Cablegrams run off at the rate 

ffiss f f t?Wr rdS a minule ' but the W’ne- 
less telegrams go at the late of only 


KFCEIVl.NG A TELEGRAM 




, , jo- - me liite 01 oiilv 

tvventy-fiv e words a minute Some da/ 

Of Ci.nr^p H,,. „ .. ,, , U ‘V> 


° £ • tins pace wffi be g^tfy 


m.uuuutuug UiUIUKCIUUClij. fi 

mom the side of the ship, on all the | 
decks, leans a mul titude « 
of passengeis waMng I 
farew ell The space be- f 
tw een these tw 0 crowds | 
slowly widens Between * 
ship and shoie flow’s 5 
an increasing space of, | 
troubled watet The | 
faces of people become | 
indistinct. The sounds 8 
die aw’ny. Then the en- I 
gmes get to w ork, and 
the gieat ship moves | 
forward, and diaws r 
impressively to sea. g 
The passengers hurry I 
to then cabins. They | 
see that everything is I 
comfortable foi them, t 
They put on great coats f 
,. , , and wiaps, and take to f 

the decks. Befoie they begin to walk g 
about, however, they think of their 
1 amines ashore, their wives, husbands, g 
clnldien, sw eethearts The}’ go to one of f 
t he rooms on t lie ship and w’rite messages f 

ot atiection and good cheer Theyiinga 5 
bell A servant comes, and the messages g 
are handed to him They aie earned to $ 
the cleik m chaige of the wueless tele- I 
graph The passengers begin to walk f 
about the liner and to enjoy themselves f 
in his little room the clerk of the g 
wireless telegraph sits befoie his 
machine On the table in fiont of hun | 
are the messages of passengers, a pile s 
0 crowded papers It is the business f 
of the clerk to send those messages, t 
He flips an A, B, C into the ether, and } 
somehow’ or anothei those letters are ^ 
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THE TELEGRAM STARTS ON ITS WAY . 
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The h p/rl ft is C sendin^\ Se ^»l tIle intenor ° f a t£ le £ r apb office Outside wo see the wires running; across country 
e gin is sending; a telegram to the office shown on the next page, hundreds of miles awav Each 

Xy coun^die^w *** J* 1 * ! ier . ngIlt ha,ld * a cur ™»t runs from the battery, through the key, 
winch connects the two w.res, through the galvanometer and out over the w.res to the far-away town. 

received on shore. They travel without at the moment when the oneratoi 


wings, without wires , they amve 
A fog desc nds upon the =ea , the 
engines aie slowed, the foghorn begins 
to sound ' ° 

lap, tap, says the operaror, earning 
his daily bread 
Crash ' 

A noise like thunder A shock that 
sends everything flying A teauiig and 
rending and splintering of timbers 
A dull, thudding crumple of steel plates. 
The roar of water rushing in The 
staggering shudder of the whole ship 
Shrieks and cries of people from every 
quarter Voices shouting through the 
fog-loud voices of command And 
darkness Every electric light goes out 
The opeiator interrupts a sweet- 
heart’s message, and taps out the letters 
C, Q, D Through the cries of the 
passengers, above the shouts of com- 
mand, piercing the black fog and wing- 
ing wingless over the ocean, 'those 
invisible letters strike on the “ re- 
ceiver ashore, and on numerous 
receivers 1 ’ aboard other ships, almost 


at the moment when the operatoi 
sets them free. They mean to those 
who receive them “ In serious trouble 
need immediate help.” 

What has happened ? The steamer 
Florida has rammed the great White 
Star linet Republic. The water pours 
in, the pack of pamc-stncken humanity 
waits for death. 

Through it all the operator sits amid 
the rum of his office, tapping, tapping, 
tapping his messages into space 

On another vessel, in another little . j 
office, another clerk sits tapping away 
at the ethei The telegraph operator 
on the Baltic was sending his passengers’ 
messages home when his receiver re- 
corded the distress call from the Re- 
public. The sinking ship was sixty 
miles away, drifting m a dense fog, jj 
and the Baltic changed its course and | 
set out to find it From half-past seven | 
in the morning till half-past six at night | 
the Baltic scoured the sea, talking all f 
day long to the ship that was sinking with | 
a thousand lives All day long on the Jj 
sinking ship sat the telegraph operator, 



p l H£ UNSE EN TELEGRAPH 

P " '^,, 1 "" "" " '" ' “‘"‘ ' ' "' "" 1 * ^ '‘I ’ 

/"? T - ' 4 ~V f ENDING A “WIRELESS” TELEGRAAl 

' ' , “ ; ?P crc we free the operator preparing to send a 

|4. l V ' - • - S™ 1 \P ’ l,ou '" ,r « There* the key, w Inch 

I--' ' ^rr- ? v ° tap ’ t l1 ; b ' lttcr y. which gives the 

l ■ : ‘ ciincm tweessnry for sending the message, and 

' . J '■ the induction coil. At a httlcd.stancc from the 

p- - - f ' coi! w c see t«o brass knobs One of the knobs • 

f v ^i ■ i, ' '' !n“PPP Ucd '? a " irc - r - “Inch nms down into 

,1’F^-E J3$pu ’ -S-- P k< ~ other Knob is connected to a j 

' M A U^i « r ‘.G. which goes out into the air. So long as 

"pS r, k °y «n«ains untapped, that is to say so 
- : V ?! !pr!f 'T , ' e endt; of lhe u in.s have a hide space 

'* 'X. .'-Kraoroi® ^'JIuSbiII ,, ■ ,r between them, just underneath the knob, f 

I /si, , , CT,rr f nt cnnnot flow along the wires The f 

., ■ , instrument, without the toudi of the j 

v. opcra,or s hand, IS as Silent as an t.nplaved 

- ? . r„; - L" ? t£ -. < |i| | f ! . Cl,t suddenly nn urgent message has f 

'vj r 'f’f’j £g'|.y.’. . afflf f ’f L <; P a,c hed 'I he operator presses down ■ 

tji * fo'*.’ - : • , £& , 1C nob of Jus hey ImmediateU the current 

T < i apS a l cross from die wire a to the u ire c, and 

I .- >- 'A ;■ ~ i* ' ' .jHI ' P,P"PlP S t0 * ke c °d- ^ whirls round miles and 

the operator rlahT Tn T ‘‘ P™ CS °, u . ,re , 1,1 dlc co ‘h gathering intensity at 

► Q SLNP A m essage evcr > •' hirl. then out, along r, to the brass knob ! 
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making the electric circuit 


I he current from l charges the little brass 
knob powerfully with electric energy; the 
other knob is also charged from the coil along 
„ ’ , ,c eleetne charge gathers m the knobs 

I P, P CCOmes 50 Powerful that the air 
etucen them ,s unable to keep it apart, and 

r ? Cr °1 thC , SpaCe " ,th « loud crack and 
v rPP : t ,,S ECnds « sl ’ock along the 

Ze o oT r UO thG earth - and also up* the 

u p spp nn m ° s P ace m eve ry direction, as 
• houn P a Ru 3531 The electric current is 
1 ' . f. pa t rks of !, ght in this picture, but it 
P "P°P rea,,y . be seen For a dot of the alphabet 
‘ V e J ^ park J UI,1 PS from knob to knob For 
\v£f . *? ,S 8 IU,Ie «*««» of sparks 

klou P„ sc tli appens " e cannot sec, but ue 
know all the same When the key is tapped 

1 le , S , park cnc!s > the message actually 

SrnPn, p f a Set llp «> the ether, 

Such 0t and dash of our message 

comnnci, e P °",' er of eI octncity working in 
lhe wonderful ether, an 

“1 n0t ° ne ° f us can explain any 
more than we can explam the electncitj itself 


TURNING ELECTRIC WAVES INTO WORDS 



RECEIVING A “ TIRELESS " TELEGRAM . 

Here is the ofhce in which the wireless iclegtmi 
is to he rccen ed The sender whom n e see on 
the opposite page rmy lie thousand of miles 
awiy hut the receiving instruments here ire 
in tune with Iu». The wises which he caused 
after triselling for thousands of miles oser th< 
ocean it last reich in atxuit one-sixtn-tb of a 
second the mien Through this thc> pass t a 
the coherer shown htge m this picture for 
cltimess. It is 1 little j*!w* tube In nh Ji ire 
two silver plugs. Iktwtsn these there i a 
1ml space which i occupic 1 liy loose crams 
of nickel and silver Hie incoming wive 
nu«« the filings to coh re or join to„<t!> r 
as we «cc in the lower picture The message 
through a now flies across andthr ugh 4 in 1 r to 
the micnet coil It magnetises the pi tc 1 1 
iron marked miz*et which aitncts the uprgtit 
l tree d md this i-nabks the ro ssa e to p iss 
I » the wires t and/ w h ch now form a power 
ful circuit working a noth r magnet winch 
at-© l \ Usd >wn another piece ol Iron muki dr oftnsTos about 



r \er> t me the jsree of Ir m marked f is 
attracted b\ the m» r t it t Its up an inker at 
Ike >tliiTrn! which sp-Rioct themes v^e in 
d< ts and d slms on a t jw* molt urg on a wheel 
bv cl 'ckwurt Th s kiwrt pet re how* the 
rgtts tbit *pr!l rimruss rscrcijir^i is 
be« r inked no to the ct l Tin- f tni t tu t t 
1st br km ra tin-es / <r cavb wiml-aft r 
each dot or 4 rth — oih. ru ~c w< c nil t not c-t 
wr treiMge fl i li f " d d br l‘p- li 
rostrum- nt j «* 1 Jrt ewxr iSe e ty rr* 
nvsrkrvl f |>frr*1» I V f Jirt-s «vl«-re 

ttw ttpp~r ei es rt a tap, as sly *s i-i tV- 


r* *'1'-' * r » 

1 nest *sr* 
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~~‘ fg Ff0mtl,eend ^entYn . ™ C ta P a and send a current 
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across the sea 


CAPE BRETON 
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ifwe tttoscnda . * 7 ^ 1 , "*’ r " M 1,1 1 " "PT ~w~*i3r 7*' * 

JTC tap our key, and the messi re flie^fr^”, ^tTcape^ Brcto^onthe HthL , ,, ,1 I 


THE END OF AN ELECTRIC JOURNEY I 
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MESSAGES THAT FLY THROUGH SPACE 
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Here we see the l-ifecT,,, I — “* ~ — — te ~"~ - T^r - - ' . r"^~y*L " . . ~rj 

of electricity alo ng a Wlre FromThre nt'Tr^r^f, Wrelcss ^tem We tap a key Intend a Irrent 
I — ~^ll the C1 ' rrcn t springs into space and flashes across the sea. 
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we tap our key, and the messa£ « r, r , t f ' ^ 1 i'^ ' - 

~ „■ g files throu £Th the air, covermt^fn C !>° n ' ° n tlle other s,dc of tlie Atlantic Ocean, 

—"— — r -«^nntrthe 2 000 miles journey mthe sixtieth ofa second. 4 
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j ^ WIRELESS STATION' BY DAY AND NIGHT 
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obstr “ctions tOP 6nT^ i"!! r h ff h 50 

l . V ' ~ ^ —^^gj jje ocean t hey loop from crest to crcst of (ho sea-wavcs 
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| ments are ready to record tf tl>a P ° wer of e”ntncdTspeed ‘ “‘‘“m by n,frht ' Whether it be light or dark, the 
—* y t° record their messairo. *i > speed on their way across the waters Rccemnr instni- 
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message, and the word*- 2 V leir wa * across the waters RccemBf instm- 
y * ln ao ^ s and dashes, speedy ns light, and as noiseless s j 
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THE WOMEN AT THE EMPTY SEPULCHRE 
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The scene it the empty tomb on the first Easter morning, as painted by two famous artists In the 
an angel appears to the women who brought sweet spices, and below, Jesus is appearing to Mary Bl ^ jone* 
Tht upper picture is ti> Axel Hn Jtr, reproduced here by permission of Messrs. IJecUu A. Sons and the loner onels by Sir 







We can scarcelj _ r 
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\ them into the shape of a crown A 
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shape 

third brought a reed to act as a sceptre 
there, m those things, lay the trappings 
of a king The old and faded robe was 
thrust upon the stricken body The 
crown of thorns was pressed over the 
dishevelled hair till it pierced the moist 
brows. The reed was placed in the nght 
hand Then they crowded about Him, 
laughing and mocking, calling “Hail, 
j King of the Jews!” and making 
I obeisance to Him 

| Some have said, m later records, that 
l Pontius Pilate saw Him in this piteous 
| guise, and, moved by the spectacle, had 
} Him brought out to the Jews again, 

■ as though to make them ashamed of 
’ killing such a poor king He pointed 

' to J esus and said “ Behold your 

3 king’” But the Jew's cried with 

i lenewed rage “Away with Him f 

I Crucify Him 1 Crucify Him ! ” 
j Before such a storm of hatred and 
| pnestly rage, Pilate was powerless. He 
\ turned from the shneking crow'd and 
\ - from the mock-king at lus side, and 
| gave orders for the death of Jesus With 
Ins own hand, it is said, he wrote the 
I mocking superscription to be nailed on 
the Cross “Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jew s ” These are the only w'ords 
written by the great Roman that have 
descended to posterity 

TESUS IS STRIPPED OF HIS ROBE AND 
J LCD AW'AY TO BE CRUCIFIED 

\ The mockery was now' at an end , 
j Jesus was stripped of the purple robe, 
clad in His own garments, and led away 
to be crucified. There were tw'o thieves 
to be punished with death on this da}', 
and a procession w r as formed, with Jesus 
and the two thieves carrying the crosses 
on which they were to die. But the 
weight was too great for those gentle 
shoulders, and Jesus stumbled under it 
A man named Simon, from Cyrene, was 
among the people watching the pro- 
cession He was strong and powerful 
The Roman soldiers bade him come 
forward and carry the Cross of Jestis 
Perhaps it was with the smile of a strong 
man that he came slowly forward, lifted 
the heavy burden to his shoulder, and 
marched beside J esus, proud only to dis- 
play his strength before lus fnends But 
that action, of which he perhaps thought 
so little, has immortalised his name 
He walked with Jesus to Calvary. 
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At the place of death, Jesus was 
offered a cup of wine mixed with myrrh, 
a draught which stupefied the senses, 
so that the agony of crucifixion was not 
felt so keenly. He rejected it Weak 
and broken though He w T as, so weak that 
He could not carry. His Cross, He yet 
refused the merciful draught w’hich 
minimised the agony of death. Bor that 
agony, strength of limb was not necessary. 
His beautiful soul was able to bear it 

T he mockery of jesus as he huno 

UPON THE CROSS 

The Cross was laid upon the ground. 
The bod}'' of Jesus was stretched upon 
it, fastened by cords at the waists and 
ankles Then the hands W'ere extended,' 
and, through the palms, long nails were 
driven deep into the wood Afterwards, 
nails were driven through the feet, resting 
on a block of wood projecting from the 
horizontal beam Then the heavy Cross, 
with its sacred burden, was raised from 
the earth, earned a little way, and 
dropped into the hole prepared for it in 
the ground While the soldiers busily 
trampled stones and earth into this hole, 
the Cross swaying as they did so, there 
stood by, a company of Jew's crying out 
to the agonised Jesus: “Ah 1 Thou 
that destroyest the temple and buildest, 
it m three days, save Thyself, and 
come dowm from the Cross 1 " The 
pnests who stood by said ’ “ He saved 
others ; Himself He cannot save • ” 
The crosses of the thieves w'ere raised 
and jolted into the ground on each 
side of Jesus. Tortured by their pains, 
the thieves joined m the blasphemy, 
though St. Luke tells us that one of 
them later repented and rebuked lus 
fellow -criminal “ We receive the due 
reward of our deeds,” he exclaimed; 
‘‘but this man hath done nothing 
amiss ” J esus hung there silent and 
majestic in His awful pain. 

T he roman soldier who stood at 

THE CROSS W'AITINO FOR THE END 
St Mark, the earliest recorder of this 
tragedy, tells us that, afar from the 
Cross, there stood certain women who 
had follow'ed Jesus, who had done Hun, 
service, and to v'hom He had given H is 
Divine peace These women, standing 
distant from the Cross, were the only 
members of that multitude which had 
loved and followed Him. Near Him, so 
dose to Him that He could hear their 
voices, were His enemies, mocking the 
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throes of His agony with pious taunts 
and religious sarcasms Jesus perished 
in a terrible loneliness Perhaps the one 
man moved by the sublime dignity of 
Christ upon the Cross was the Roman 
centunon standing in front of it, waiting 
for the end 

Over that scene there fell gradually 
a darkness such as we experience even 
in the midst of summer, and as this 
darkness deepened with the creeping 
hours, Jesus, silent till now, lifted up His 
voice and cried aloud “ My God 1 My 
God 1 Why hast Thou forsaken Me 5 ” 
Someone, more pitiful than the rest, 
filled a sponge with vinegar and lifted it 
to the lips of J esus on a reed But J esus 
uttered a cry, bow-ed His head, and died 
One exclamation was heard at that 
moment the involuntary admiration of 
the Roman centurion “ Truly,” he 
cried, “ this man was the Son of God ” 
That evening, a noble Jew, named 
J oscpli of Anmathea, presented himself 
before Pilate and asked permission to 
buiy the body of Jesus in Ins garden 
Pilate w-as amazed to learn that Jesus 
was aheady dead, and questioned the 
Roman centw ion When he w as assured, 
he gave permission to Joseph 

BODY 


T-HE NOBLE JEW W*HO LAID THE 
i Or JESUS IN HIS GARDEN 




The priests did not need that wounded 
body The dead Jesus was no menace 
With His death their hatred ended It 
was only a feeling of rererence that 
mspned the noble Joseph to make Ins 
request He had known Jesus, had been 
nnpiessed by His character and struck 
by His teaching. His heart revolted 
bom the thought of the barbarities and 
insults which the mob might possibly 
practise on the body. While all the dis- 
ciples were still far away, tins cluvahous 
Jew drew* near to the Cross of shame 
He wrapped the dead body of Jesus 
in fine linen, and laid Him in a sepulchre 
that was hewn out of a rock, in his 
garden To save the body from insult, 
he rolled a miglitv stone before the door. 

I he faithful women who, from a 
distance*, and \uth what anguish wo 
can well imagine, had watched the 
crucifixion and the death of Jesus and 
who had seen Jesus tafen from the 
Cross and laid m the tomb bv Joseph of 
Anmathea, afterwards returned to the 
dwelling-place and prepared spices and 
ointments for embalming the body. 
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They were convinced that He was 'a 
dead Whatever He might have said to 
them about His victoi y over death they 
knew* now that death had closed those 
gentle eyes and sealed those tender lips 
Fi om afar they had watched If they 
had entertained some wild hope that 
this gracious Friend would step down 
from the Cross and subdue the power of 
Rome, that hope must have dwindled as 
the horns passed, and must have expired 
with the cry of Jesus out of the daik- 
ness, and w ith the bouang of His head 

HE FAITHFUL W'OMEN WHO REMAINED 
TRUE TO THE MEMORY OF JESUS 
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Christ had failed them at the last He, 
had dreamed in vain. But their love for 
Him w*as not destroyed No , with the 
tender loyalty and the gentle reverence 
of womanly affection, they returned 
sorrowfully to their home to render the 
last service possible to the Teacher they 
had so often hailed as Master. They 
would embalm His dead bod}*. 

On Friday night, they toiled at the 
preparation of precious ointment and 
sweet-smelling spices For these w omen, 
w*e may be sure, the death upon the 
Cross was the end Life now could only 
contain memories of that Divine pre- 
sence, iecollections of W'ords and phrases 
He had utteied, the haunting sense of 
His personality — these things w*ould be 
all that remained of the dead Master. 

On the following day, Saturdaj*, the 
Jew*’s Sabbath, these faithful u'omen 
rested, according to the law* How* that 
day must have passed in sacicd memo- 
ries 1 The hush of the house, the heat of 
the day, the idleness and repose which 
lengthened out the hours — can w*e not 
sec that little home ? 
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■HE W'OMEN DRAW' NEAR TO THE 
AND FIND A STRANGER THERE 

They rose at daybicak on Sunday, 

tf 


the first day of the week, and, carrying 
their ointment and spices, hastened 
from the house through the streets of 
the still sleeping city towards the garden 
of the noble Joseph. They feared the 
observation of priestly spies; they 
Walked quickly, their ointment and 
spices hidden beneath their cloaks, 
anxious to avoid both friends and 
enemies. In the secrecy of Joseph's 
garden, and with his permission, they 
would perform the lo\mg service of 
embalming the bod}* of the Master, and 
then leturn unnoticed to then homes 
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W c cm imagine the scents of the 
garden as thej entered from the street 
and siw the bushes tnd flowers leaded 
with dew and lizard the singing of 
birds from trees winch threw soft 
shadows on the gra«» 

As the} drew rear the cuejJCT-cljd 
roc] out of which the ejudehre was 
hewn the} saw that the stone. was 
rolled aw a} and imagined tint lo-M.pl) 
lnd risen already and hod made. this 
preparation for them The} entered into 
the chilled sepulchre and advanced 
through the shad ms but the bodv 
of Jesus, was not there Thev stood still 
tlicir c}cs searching each others faces 


(At tlu> point the original C j pel of 
St Mark ends The ver-e-» o- u of th 
last chapter it is thought wcic added 
b\ a liter wnter We will therefore 
take leave of our guide and folk w the 
narrative m St I «ke l 

Words poken b\ Je us time him 
to the women with a new me mm., 
as thev burned from the tomb W itii 
ever quickening tips peikmg m I JW 
ind asfom heel voices among tie in 
selves this little comjMnv of ] tm s 
women left the garden anel histtiie 1 
through the streets to a house wltrc 
thev would hnd the apo$TJc> 
When thev entered breathless anel 
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“ ou™S m ‘j^lL l to y EmmurS^ S' l 00 ,i f l ”P°" Poup 

they fell m with a sHamrer who T„ ) ° f showin & tliem Hls scarred hands 

why they walked so sadlv and qiL f an . d , H , IS wound ed feet, but they could 
earnestly One of them terffef ”° l W,cve deep a joy for 

“ Art thou only a stranger m Tom fn P ^ SS1 ° n ’ a J ? y hlt herto unknown m 

S‘S are^come Tr '“T ““ U W «“ 

days p ” 1 there 111 tliese ’ TJien Christ asked: “Have ye here 

Andthestrangei said “What thimm?” ff/i I ? eat tt” and .> unbelieving, they 
They answered “ Concerning To f e ^ be f° r e Him a piece of fish and some 

of Nazareth,” and the^mS" ,f S —L I 1 ' 0 " «* «». 

story of His death * 


Then the sti anger rebuked them and 

said Ought not Christ to have suffeied 
these things ? and He spoke of p 10 - 
phecies concerning the Messiah 

*4? mm u US i H , e would have left them, 
out they had derived hope horn His 

words and constrained Him to stay 
wihthem saying “ Abide with us, for 

it IS fownrrl n. _ ■» , - 


j.xc utu uu,i uuiure mem, 

f™? as die y watched Him, He said • 
These are the words which I spake 
unto 3’ou while I was yet with y 7 ou, 
that all things must be "fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the piophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning Me ” Then He spoke to t 
them of the visions of prophets and J 
poets concerning the Christ that was 
to come “ Thus it is written, and 
thus it behoved Christ to suffci, and to 
rise from the dead the third day , and 


It is toward evening, and the darns f°r f, lse . from the dead the th] rd day , and 
spent” ^ ‘ 1 dia t icpentance and remission of sins 

Then He yielded and entered into s ! 1 , ouId be pi Cached in His name among 

mse with them, and 2 they sit f 1 1,ahoa *’ Ruining at Jerusalem 

Pcif T-T« 1 , . L ! lu y 3-t Ann VP arp unfnneeof' ^ Th,nfyr> 


— “ j auu entered into t ho 

house with them , and as they sat at 
meat He took bread and blessed ft 
and gave it to them, and as they ie- 
ceived it from H,s hands they sarv that 
the stianger was Christ Himself But 
as this recognition came, the vision faded 
rom them sight, and they weie left alone 
, Id not our heart bum within us 
ilnle He talked with us by the wav 
and while He opened the Scriptures V” 
they exclaimed to each other and im 

“f, ro f ”p/" d 

While ?, d i bacp to Jerusalem 
c+ffzf the dlscl Ples listened to this 
range narrative — the wonder and the 
fiope increasing — suddenly they -nor 

cei Y ed Jesus Himself stood in the 
SS r° f * r chafed 

i taster Jesus, their Loid, tlieir Shew- 
herd, and their Friend • P 

the disciples 


T’HE APPEARANCE TO 
■l ON THE THIRD DAY 


'"isfil'l °T 'S'S'.p? 3 ' 

•faghfet 

looked upon a ghost y 

inquired of them . 0 “ Whydf thoughts 

ps 5 i« a ; “d? 
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uugmiung ar Jerusalem 
And ye are wntnesses of these tilings 
And behold I send the promise of My 
Father upon you , but tairy 7 ye in the 
Clt y of Jerusalem, until ve be endued 
with pow’ei horn on high'” - 

T H JL WALK THROUGH THE COUNTRYSIDE 
1 TO BETHANY 

Then He led the wondering disciples 
from the room, and together they 7 w alked 
as far as Bethany 7 , the village He had 
loved Theie He blessed them, and 
as He bent above those kneeling figures, 
laying His hands upon their heads, and 
speaking w r ords of peace, He was parted 
trmn them, and they 7 saw Him no more 
There, in the open countryside of 
Bethany, the first Christian service was 
celebiated. The still kneeling disciples 
lilted up their ey 7 es to heaven, and 
v-orshippccl the risen Christ. 

Then they returned to Jerusalem, 
their hearts beating with joy 7 , their 
spirits exalted with delight Christ w 7 as 
risen ' Christ w 7 as nsen ! Henceforth, 
one passion alone possessed them, one 
intense and unequalled geneiosity de- 
vouied them — to spread this new r -found 
joy among the childien of Israel 
ouch joy had entered into them as 
was never knou’n hitherto to men 
iiiey 7 had seen and spoken with the 
uiirjst risen tiiumphant over death. 

The next Bible Stones are on page 36S3 
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do The force of gravitation is always . % 
acting even on the living bird It is 
therefore plain that some fotce is 
produced that acts against the forceof 
giavitalion, balances it when the bird 
maintains its level m the air, or more 
than balances it when the bird rises m the 
air This force, as we have seen, is pro- 
duced by the life of the bird. It can be 
pioduced in other things that are not 
alive, as in a flying-machine, whether 
a real one, or one of the toy butterflies 
that «e play with In any case, there' 
is pioduced a foice that acts in the • 
opposite ducction to the force of gravita- I 
lion, and is, for the time being, supcrioi j 
to it We know' that, in tire case of the | 
bird, the force is pioduced by burning 
the sugar in its muscles , in the case of 
the aetoplane, it is produced by burning , 
the petiol in the engine , in the case of 
the toj butterfly, it was produced by 
burning the sugar m our muscles when 
we wound it up Foolish people some- j 
times speak as if these were cases of , < 
delving one of Nature's laws They | 
are nothing of the sort Gravitation | 
goes on acting on the bird, whether | 
the bird rises or falls. But, when f 
the bird rises, a gi eater foice is being 
opposed to the force of gravitation. 

IF THE EARTH IS SHRINKING, SHALL W'E 
EVER BE TOI’FLED OrT ? 

When the earth or anything else 
shrinks, the stuff, or matter, m it gets 
no less, it is mciely packed moie 
closelj' What keeps us on the earth is 
its gravitation, and that depends upon 
the stuff m it The stuff is there just the 
same, however much the earth shrinks, 
and the force of gravitation at the 
suiface, and therefore upon us, will 
indeed be more powerful as the earth 
sin inks, simply because this must 
mean that we get nearer to the 
great mass of it 

There will be a limit m any case to 
the extent to which the eaith shrinks, 
just as there is to the shrinking of other 
things The more anything shrinks, the 
more resistance theie is to its shrinking 
any more When anything begins 
shrinking, we must imagine that there 
is plenty of room between its atoms, and, 
as it slu inks, they get nearer to each 
othei , but soon theie is less room 
between them, and the time will come 
when the force of the atoms, squeezing 
against each other, will resist the force f jj? 
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question i igbtly to Natui o We under- 
stand now' that oui e\ es can see to any 
distance from which light can ic.ich 
them Of course, the question whethei 
the light has ti availed billions and billions 
of miles, oi onh half an inch, makes not 
the slightest difference to our eves 

It is quite a distinct question at what 
distance oui eyes can distinguish the 
details of a pailiculai thing Ibis 
depends on a gieat many things, but 
it can be reckoned to some extent, and 
it is ver\ impoitant to do tins for the 
case of different telescopes We know 
that if theie were any building on the 
side of the moon next to us as laige 
as St Paul’s Catlicdial, it could be 
made out in oui best telescopes 

WHY CANNOT WE FLV IN THE AIR AS W'E 
SWIM IN THE W'AILR? 

This is a vei} just question, because 
the two pioblems of swimming and 
flying are exactly the same m principle 
In both cases, the body is heavier than 
the thing aiouncl it, and the problem is, 
somehow or othei, to prevent it fiom 
sinking But in the case of swimming, 
the thing aiound the body, oi medium . 
as we call it, is much nearer the heavi- 
ness of the body itself than m the case 
of air, and so the task is much less 
difficult It is still less difficult m sea- 
water than in fresh, because sea-watet 
is heavier It is possible, however, for 
an animal that is not a bud, and that is 
made on v cn much the same principles 
as ourselves, to fly , and that animal is 
the bat The bat knows, so to speak, 
as the Wright Brothers know, that if 
we want to fly, we must expose a large 
surface to the air, so as to get all w e can 
out of the supporting power of the air 

So the bat, that has fingers of the same 
pattern as our own, has made them 
enormously long, and has stretched a 
web between them, and, thus provided 
with two beautiful aeioplanes it can 
fly We really see the same thing, as 
regards swimming, in the case of many 
web-footed birds, web-footed fiogs and 
newts, and other similar creatures 

MOW' IS IT THAT A BIRD CAN FLY WHEN 

IT IS HEAVIER THAN AIR? t!N 

People who spend their lives m 
: destroying the lives of other creatures 
| know that, w hen a bird is shot, it falls , 
in other words, a dead bird obeys the 
I force of gravitation exactly as a hail- 
stone, or a laindrop, or a meteor must 
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'', that is making the thing shrink When 
3 the two foices balance one another, it 
j will shi ink no more We see this at once 
| if we watch any crowd gather , it goes 
| on shrinking until elbows begin to press 
| against elbows, and then it stops. 

jj WHAT MAKES TREES TURN INTO COAL 
3 WHEN 1 HE\ SINK INTO THE GROUND? 

9 It is not eveiy kind of tree that turns 
■j into coal, and we all know that coal 
I is of many different kinds It is not yet 
jj quite easy to make out all the leasons 
jj why different kinds of coal differ We 
jj ha\ e to reckon with many facts, such 
| as the pai ticular kind of plant from 
] which the coal was made, the amount of 
jj pressure it has been sub]ected to, the 
jj temperature it has been kept at, the 
| kind of salts that w'ere in the w'atcr 
jj that has trickled through it, and so on 
s But still, this question can be fully 
i answered in general tei ms We may say 
l that the difference between the tree 
I an d coal is, that the tree consists of a 
1 great many elements and compounds, 

I while coal consists mainly of the ele- 
3 ment carbon onlv Another w r ay of 
3 putting our question, then, would be, 

I What makes eveiy thing but the carbon 
5 ? The answer is, that the rest of 

jj the body of the tree is slow'ly oxidised, 
i or burnt away, but the conditions which 
S obtain m the ground are such, that while 
| tllc i est is bui nt away', the carbon is not, 

; and so it lemains and forms coal We 
| see > W’hen w e burn a candle, that carbon 
s is more difficult than other things to burn 
1 a > We know what a lot of black 
1 smoke and soot is apt to come from 
3 a candle, or from a lamp That is the 
i car bon which we have not succeeded 
3 m burning away, but, certainly, w'e shall 
I not find any unbui nt hydrogen 
| WHAT IS PEAT AND HOWbvAS IT MADE? 
jj I’eat, we may say, is half-w ay between 
3 rccs and coal It is made, of course 
\ from vegetable matter, and we may find 
3 it in layers many feet thick About one- 
1 seventh of the whole surface of Ireland 
3 I s ooowpied by bogs m which the forma- 
s tion of peat has occurred, or is occurring 
f ,s sal( f Wat an inch or two of peat 
| onus c\ cry year. We do not suppose 
= hat peat is made from just the same 
: kmd of P'ant as most of the coal that w-e 
3 know so well was made from, but still 
5 tlle process that goes on is really the 
j sa mc Peat vanes a good deal, according 
« to the extent to which part of it 
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has been gradually oxidised away and . ?"■ 
the carbon left On the average, about 
three-fifths of it consists of carbon 
When dned, of course, it can be burnt 

WHAT IS THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP? 

There is a particulai kind of gas 
that is produced from decaying vege- 
table matter in marshy water, and 
is called marsh-gas This is made of 
carbon and hydrogen, and is readily 
capable of being burnt As it is pro- 
duced, it is slow'ly burnt in the air, and 
so gives use to a light The gas, as it 
burns, shaies in the general movements 
of the air, and so, of course, the light 
seems to dance about Tins is a thing 
that lias long been observed It lias , 
an old Latin name that we may often _j 
see m print — ignis fatuus II is also 
sometimes called Jack-o’-lantern We 
can understand how stories might be 
made up about this light cheating 
travellers and dragging them into the 
marsh, where, perhaps, they would fall 
and die At one time it was supposed 
that there might be some kind of tiny 
insects that hover over marshes at 
night, and give out a faint light We 
know, of course, that there are insects 
that give out light, like the glow-worm 
But it is now generally admitted that 
the slow burning of maish-gas is the 
real cause of the will-o’-the-wisp 

WHERE DOES INDIA-RUBBER COME FROM? 

India-rubber is simply' the sap or 
juice of certain trees and plants Cen- 
turies ago, when Columbus discovered 
the island of Hayti, he found the people 
using balls of solid sap that they had 
taken from the frees, but he did not 
see that it was a product of any' im- 
portance It was not until the end of 
the eighteenth century that we saw 
anything of it in England 
We first had it here under the name 
of elastic gum, and it was brought to us 
because it was found to be a good 
thing for rubbing out pencil - marks 
made on paper 

To-day’, rubber manufacture is one 
of the most important trades m the 
world Rubber is grown m various 
parts of Africa, m America, m Por- 
tugal, m British India, and in many 
other parts Seeds of the best tiees 
taken every rear to favourable 
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are taken every' year to favourable f 
climates, and, everywhere, the growth ot j 
the rubber-trees is extending When 
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* the tree reaches its prime the rubticr w odd Tlie brain is u onderfuJ V\ end 
gatherers cut rings m its bark Soon all other things in earth or «<.a or sLv 

the sap begins to flow from these optn but it must kam Tin- tin\ httk spot 

mgs and tnckles down into pots in the baby s brain tlwt has twU\e 
placed at the foot of the tree A good muscles to look after six tor each 
tree gnes about twenty gallons of eyeball can hardly be expected to 
jmee or forty pounds of rubber in a manage such a tram all at onct \ ct 
season Then it will go on growing in only a few weths of practic* con 
again heal the wounds m its bark and the tiny brain of a bab) K ims how 
be ready to be tapped m the next follow to control all tins wonderful him„ 
mg season \\ hen the rubber lea\cs the machinery It can «end just th n^ht 
tree it looks like thin cream Itharrkiis kind of command along Us nine to 
on meeting the air and when solid is one muscle a different command ahw g 
sent to market another nm e to another musch still 

now is India RimiCttract>AReoroRLSt r a different kind of command that it 
In the factory indi-t niblwr undergoes hall relax and kt the otjurs jvi !1 
what is called a \ailcanismg proces ak ng yet another nmt t> yet am t her 


what is called a vulcanising proces ak ng yet another nerxt t > yet am thcr 
Sulphur is mixed with it and the muscle and so on in j>erfta t harm my 

mixture i« made scry hot Then it with all the tuihe so tlut tin two 

liccomcs more clastic and very bard eyeballs may rnoxo up and down 
That » what is needed f>r tvrea, of together or to k ft and to ru.ht or whit 

bicycles moters and carnages (or is mote worn! rful and diffinilt s dl 

hose pijacs spnngs buffers gas and both to kit and upward* tog th<r 


water pijies doormats dolls machine 
Iclting waterproofs cushions ud 


We all of us d) this thou inds of times 
c\er\ day of our hxes aid yet many 


and «o forth Mixed with a larger ptupk hm ntaer gnen it a thoight 
quantity of sulphur 1ml nuite >1.11 mums 

| imrebot the rubber I w-comes vulcanite wi look at ir axini mint r>i_s» 

or ebonite from which ws. mile enroll Tlie answer to this cpu-xit m ean Is 
pipe stems sprtlirt, tulies instruments guessed directly we mail a very sii ij >e 

that doctors tut the tekpl om md experiment on our th s Let i look 

all virtstf other electrical a jtjluncre at sometime with I«Jth eye* say at tlw 

Rubin r is needed tor v> raany pur outhnes of the window pane, Tl m ] j 
poses that "X can ww ergot loo much of us \ r-ss sideways with «vir fin-irsn « if 
it atidelesrrtn n are wmkinp d\v alter eve so as to pn*’nt f mllv alu*. way 
day trxiii,, to di cover Jw w ta make it imntds o- outwards W sl-all i ij 

They cm make sugar ard mdig> nod that "» see d d 11 u can otdv 

main other tilings that fnmiily tin mean that durcth w*- interfere w»d 
ciuld get only fio n Nature aid tin tV rttural wia m win*! t‘ Vain 

can nuk rubwr tc«> I ut the rubier control, the t over s rats rf rl e two 

that the clever rlietnht ride emts rjchll's «e ve 

so m ich lint it is cl eaj»-r to I ry rl at ka<h ry<d ill 1 as *,* 1 t*V r- vk-> 

wkwh prow* m tl/- f (icrns l’( atu«hsxl to it th xj j a'J it n tie 
stie Nom** iljy men nu be al le to d recti n the Van <' c i» «i nerne-* 
m3ke it o cleaj'y (hat t»r *haH i> »• that n n VUhr tuth/ i * 1 -sc Vr > 
hue to f rr a niV’s-r famine TVn cv-lali xtc all nv t r ells r-t h iV 
tyres arvl nlVr ds’ly will 1 < tliaj jr *r| *»{ emr-cs >h ra t! fmi T 
vipriLips we *’ i n l*caU«"i„Lavt« or cjttairs at tie ivavw r>t t' t«< i\ * 

st'rctspvvdwith rut’-ef sapiti.gji havrrfiTC,, isl-rprlv « t*aii tr'- 

rnl to irttch o tlx* it s'f t*rf tra f I R»* (tr m»,» - * 1 1 ,»ar»» t t* * 

vosu» v>r w» wmutiT tmr emisr twruti nrvih tt-e » a - s* 

IV *i H k <eti i v r'tt!/ cn 
UiJ tt tV l rai i Aft \ »s i it ci at 
fltftt V. 1 bUlV e-<^ 1>‘ a K x 
tV f j>t ( * werix c # tVir I vrs «<| t t 
a gieat t’ral a 1 1 f tr tl e r- ‘ are 
a art *xj I it 0 cte ti rra a rv i 
t •* get lee frt 1 1 j ol a‘ 1 1 ’ -v 
^ Ati it is t» 'tvs lAtB *t’ - C *IV' 


r- 1 it «a at p- a* Vr-1 y<-i 

ix O 1 <*« x je sttuv-ex It 1 t’ r 


let i »*l V *t a t r t t 
wet ro» ej nr jes < 
- rt»— v r^f s t s If rf » 
v* i ee tt two ftna^v, f t 1* 
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shall understand how wonderful this 
is, foi, when we look at something on 
our left or right, it must be that the 
outei part of one scieen corresponds 
not to the outer but to the inner part 
of the screen in the other ey e 
WHY DO SOMC PEOPLE NOT SEE STRAldHT? 

When the two eyes are not niored 
perfectly together, we say that the 
person squints , and if such a person 
took notice of what both eyes told lum 
he would see everything "double, be- 
cause he would ne\er get the two 
images of anything he looked at thrown 
upon the corresponding parts of the 
screens at the back of his two eyes But, 
as a rule, such a person gets into the way 
of taking no notice of what he sees with 
one of his eyes, and of leally using only 
the other So he does not see double 

The commonest icason why people 
squint is, that one eye is peihaps short- 
sighted, and the slioi t-sighted eye gives 
such bluired views of things compared 
with the other that the brain, so to 
speak, makes up its mind that it is not 
worth while to use that eye at all So it 
simply gives up taking' the trouble of 
moving that eye along with the otliet 
one, and so the person squints The 
w-ay to prevent this from happening is 
to use spectacles, with glasses of different 
shapes for the two eyes, so that their 
vision is made equal Then, of course, 
the brain finds it well worth while to 
move both eyes togcthei 

H the'stIrs H to ^IW? ES N0T pull 

Everywhere and always, giavity is' 
pulling every atom of matter in the 
universe towards every other atom If, 
theiefoie, there w-ere no other force at 
work in the umveise except gravity, all 
the matter in the universe — stars and 
sun and planets and moons, and ever}-- 
thmg else — w-ould ceitamly and quickly 
be gatheied together into one huge 
lound ball But what we are apt to 
forget is, that, while gravity is constantly 
working, other things are at w-ork too, 
and what happens m this case, as m 
every other, is the result of the balance, 
the give-and-take, the interplay, as we 
say, betw-een the forces that are at w-ork 

One of the forces at work in the uni- 
verse is the motion of the r arious moving 
things in it, and that motion is, of course 
a force opposing gravity on all sides,’ 
except the gravity due to anything 


towards which the body is directly y 
moving. It is the eai til’s motion, for 
instance, that prevents the earth from 
rushing mto the sun , and the earth’s 
actual path is the result of the com- 
pionnse between the motion that is m 
the eai th, and the sun’s pull It has been 
supposed, by some thinkers, that most or 
all of the motions m the universe must 
get w asted aw a}' m time , not that 
anything is e\ er lost, but that they get 
fritteied away as heat If this w-ere to 
happen some da}', then gravitation, 
being unopposed, must necessarily pull 
everything together, and form the great 
ball we spoke of above But there are 
so many' other forces at w-ork m the- 
universe than those w'e have aheady 
clearly found out that w'e must not 
make any positive prophecies 

CAN THE WORLD GO ON IN ITS PRESENT' 

FORM FOR EVER? 

We aie certain that, unless the sun 
should lush mto another star, and 
make so much heat as to burn ns all 
up — w'hich is very unlikely — the earth 
will go on much as it is now' for many 
ages to come , yet slow changes are 
always going on, and going on m one 
dnechon, that must lead to great 
results some day The earth must be. 
either getting cooler, 01 else using up 
the radium that keeps it w’arm , it 
is bound to become cold some day, as 
is the sun itself That day' may be 
fai off — farther off than w r e are now 
fiom the time when the earth w r as 
formed — but it must come some time 
Then there is evidence to show that 
the motion of the earth must be getting 
slow'er — though veiy slowly , and 
probably at last the earth will be 
drawn into the sun, and so end its in- 
dependent history Recent discoveries 
have made us form longer estimates of 
the time that these changes will take 
to happen , but it seems certain that 
they' must happen some day 
WHY WON’T A PENDULUM SWING FOR EVER? 

This question seems to assume that 
w r e might expect a pendulum to swing 
for ever unless something stopped it, 
and that is what makes it so good 
a question If a thing moves, something 
has moved it If the moving tiling stops, 
something has stopped it. So our ques- 
tion is this . As a moving tiling, such as 
a pendulum, must swing for ever unless 


something stops it, w'hat stops it ? 
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The things that slop a pendulum arc 
first the resistance of the air That wt 
can understand if wc think of a pendui uni 
swinging in an ocean of water m tead of 
an ocean of air ffwemakt i\atuum 
as near!) as we can In suckm., the air 
out of a space and then swm s a pendu 
lum in it it wall swing for a long tim 
Only one thing remains to stop it and 
that is the rubbing or fnctun In tw« n 
the top of the pendulum and the (lung 
it is ban ping from now wc know tht 
two causes that stop a pendulum 


The nust of course t» water and it 
is not water \apour or gas but druys 
of liquid water ft is exactlv the «aint 

! 

i 
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it did Ivfore and «o a go xl deal of t! t 
water turns into liquid di» p*. and 
ni3k« a mist ju«t like the mi t out 
breath makes on a cold das It th ri 
is much moisture in the gr und this 
mist naluralh form ntarest the ground 
and so looks like a tea of steam It ma\ 
be a aery shadow <t-a round our legs 
so that we can see charly above it i 
far aw at but cannot vi our own j 
feet if wo arc walking through it 
Win IH)I S A I irci Oh IKON Tl«N Rill 
wiirN it is ituir 

When iron turns red tht mean wc 
kn w tint it is producing h„ht of th* 
particular kind tint irnj its- es our cye- 
a re 1 ami we ec th iron b\ this ll„ht 
Ol ct m^ w< Vi th iron w liui it is coM 
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W’oi king. Now, this difference m the 
weight of the book, due to its having 
been lifted si\ inches, is, of course, 
extremely slight But m the newest 
experiments that have been made on 
gravitation, we are able to say that if, 
for instance, heat produced a difference 
in gravitation as great as the tiny 
difference pioduced by lifting the book 
fiom the table, we should have detected 
it Most people will agree that if tre- 
mendous changes in tempeiature do not 
affect gravitation even to this extent 
probably they do not affect it at all 
A TOMS OF MATTER THAT WEIGH THE SAME 
WHETHER THEY ARE BOUND OR TREE 

We have failed to abolish gravitation 
by distance , we have failed to block it 
by any obstacle , w'e cannot affect it by 
temperature , but what will happen if 
we take certain weights of tw r o elements, 
like oxygen and hydrogen, and then 
combine them to make water ? in 

othei words, does chemical combination. 




beautifully clear for us The same 
poet, Francis Thompson, has said the 
same thing, still more beautifully 
I do think nt) tread, 

Stirring the blossoms m the meadow- 
grass, 

Flickers the unuithering stars 
Now, of course, a v cry serious ques- 
tion for us is whether this gie, t law can 
be at all changed or altered m its work- 
ing by anything We have evidence, 
as we have seen, that distance does not 
destioy it at all But if we come back to 
earth and study the woilung of giavita- 
tion m the laboiatoiy, can we affect it 
there ? Many workers for some years 
past, have devoted their whole lives 
to this question 

For instance, if we put something in 
between two other bodies, do we inter- 
fere with the gravitation between 
them — as if giavitation were something 
like light, which could be cut off — or 
does giavitation take no notice of 
obstacles ? The answei to this, as the 
result of the most careful study, is that 
the giavitation between two bodies is 
exactly the same, their consequent 
weight and motion, or tendency to 
motion, being absolutely unaltered by 
the piesence or absence of any obstacle 
of any kind between them 

nruc GREAT FORCE OF GRAVITATION THAT 
i NOTHING WE KNOW CAN STOP 

Whethei through air, 01 through 
watei, or through the ether of space 
alone, whether thiough intervening 
blocks of granite or anything else, the 
powei of giavitation is neithei more nor 
less If no distance and no obstacles 
interfere with gravitation, what would 
be the result of heat 5 If we take a 
tiling that has a certain weight owing 
to the eatth’s pull foi it, and its 
pull for the caith, and if v\e examine 
j that same thing, first when it has been 
made fifty times colder than ice by 
being plunged in liquid air, and then 
when it has been made white hot, we 
find that the influence on the force of 
gravitation is nothing 

At least, vve mav put it this wav 
If we lift this book up in our hands 
from the table — say, six inches — .we 
increase its distance from the centre of 
the earth The book is lighter because 
the toicd of gravitation regulariy 
lessews as the distance increases, 
though no distance will prev enl it from 
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or, of course, the opposite, which we 
call decomposition, affect gravitation 
Do all the atoms of two different things 
weigh exactly the same, no matter 
wdiether they are independent of each 
other, or wdiether they are powerful)} 
bound to each other, as they are in the 
case of water 5 The answer to fins 
question is that chemical combination 
and decomposition have no more effect 
on gravitation than anything else has 
Other ways of trying to affect gravi- 
tation have been experimented with 
They have all signally failed Me know 
of nothing that wall cause this force to 
turn one hair’s breadth either way from 
its appointed course As Sir Joseph 
Thompson, one of the greatest of living 
authorities, has lately said, there seems 
to be no way of getting hold of gravita- 
tion If we could once get our hands 
on it, we could do anything, but do 
method that has ever been tried has 
enabled us to modify it at all Most 
people do not m the least understand 
what this means, however 

A W EEL-KNOWN MAN WHO TRIED TO 
DEFY THE LAW OF GRAVITATION 

In a celebrated discussion last cen- 
tury, a very well-known man declared 
that lie coufd defy the law of gravitation 
by holding an apple in lus hand and 
pun entmg it from falling : but he was 
opposing force with force, and as long | 
as the law of gravitation acted, lie had 
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to jxjv lus price ta era moment for hold 
mg up the apple I xactl% the sami 
apphes to fixing machines* The force of 
gravitation is alxx-avs acting and front 
moment to moment the flur hht the 
bird lias to balance the* force 1« uime 
other acting in the opposite direction 
The bird gets tins force l«j burning the 
sugar in its muscles the aeroplane gets 
it bj burning the jutrol in its Lngme-s 
THesor tmsas that wollo bmpts 

It XXL COLLI) CONTROL (1RAX 1TATION 

But suppose for a moment that in 
some way wx could abolish grax nation 
or get hold of it or cut it off bj a sircxn 
tlien excrrtliing xxould le utterlx dif 
ferent There xxould be no j robfi m in 
.lung Ncitl er the bird nor tin uero 
plane xxould require to burn anj fuel 
< xcept just the little amount required 
to oxercome the rc«i tance of the air 
Tlure xxould ty notlung to j till the l ml 
or the acn plane downward and an 
apnic rilci-sd from theh and axouhl not 
fall until xve gaxe it a smart tap dmui 
xxards But otic might go on for pages 
describing the cndlos ixtnorduurv 
results that avruld f* How if wx could eon 
trol graxatattun Hut time max itkiu 
A t p'tMnt hovxexxr not tnlv can 
was n »t control it but xxr cannot Ugin 
to understand it We can measure 
it to a meet) l tit os loir xx it nets 
xvc know not in ns Ther are at Ira*t 
txxrutv four tlux ra son tb 'id ]«xt am* 
ns «ur Jin«*ph Hump-oil lxax vud ana 
ono of them max It true but jjst 
Ix-eatiM? ur rami >t mil un-egr«xitxti ua 
In nnx xx ax xai ran tot none of tl*c 
thnuirs Then arr ipv*, Ixnxvxir 
that \)T winking at tlx? psxHrmx of 
eloctrintr we j'tilJ m Iwg V al V to 
faa farther than l f rr in lliK *tud* 

A mx uww Mrmo taw «««ui m 
x» Arcrnsn a a xwt oiw* cm ®c»» 
\t jsrsant lifrwrxrr about «$.» )V us 
aft«a tic d »<mx‘crx «f paxutitmi *. 
ran cl lx Hut xxhdi* «r luxe j< xrd 
tin* truth ct New ton « box and its pa 
}*rt V*kc t ! exert k-n Ir lc»Tw , ite’ii t‘ it 
we can Itm-vvr- w r W w i~» rf*»> r { H - 
ruux* <t yraxitati) tl an V «Vl a I 
I*e knew rw Iju- at «l>- 

ll was rij t to U " * with Voa» 
Uh-s uj ir '*!• a aird tier t> — -tuo 
K j 1 n laws of jliPlfltrUxi - 
tVr lt«J ta Newt * g-c-t law ' 
gtxxt atc-i l»atweo'* H J 
do 1« s-ir ta tic real l*y*"';s-r ef ~u 


th ■se inquiries Thisxx-a the starrx 
Galileo xxhom xxi all think of as 
an astronomer He xxa inds 1 m of 
the greatest of astronomic But nn^t 
of his astronomical di a xi ru s d< pi ndi <1 
upon that ingi ntous mind xx huh a » iblcd 
him to mxent the tel<sc« p< and tb > e 
qualities of mind on iblcd lui 1 al-ai to 
inxtntmanx experiment s«> mqx rtant 
a to makt it true that tlu si nee 
of motion Ifgan to evi t with ( ahtco 
There is a sjhndid btrinri lamp 
xx In* h hangs to d iv a it did in ( ahlco 
time from the roof of the cnilitdrd i 
lisa and if xxe watch it xxe i* >ticr that 
It swings W itching it at the age of 
nimtetn C dil-o put a finger of me 
liandm llcpuhru! tlie < ther mist and 
u iilg tilts natural rhxh he lemnd that 
dxvax-s xxlicthei tie limp xxas makuig 
large swings or small < uli sxxmg or 
xibrxtion tool exa^tlx tin simi time as 
anx other Tin xxa di«M impitint 
ibscoxxrx m t} t s<ieuff il m tun ard 
httx xears liter < dilco j ut it to j rai ti 
ral il li> nuking A el ick Hi «t <h fareied 
on the cniwtam xxing e»l a per Jnl mi 


It i< xxairth our whil ti rt fice onr or 
*xx > tl mgs a‘< ut the xxing at i jsiidu 
him 1 irst tl etc is f ih) xis great tb 
ccxcrv al ut tin. curManrx .f tf r «te 
f< r anx jvartiruLix jh n I ilum -•« ud 
we nm t as* ruivlxes x\|«ic tiir mott »n 
mil's Irum. When the jxnduljra 
lu tgs still tfy |» *» <f tl |»-tKj thim 
i a near the <xn r* of the earth n 
it cm cct (.raxatai i is thrr*',i e 
■vati fad a d d v-s n h n-* |lut ll 
wv txtt the jx-rdvhmx u an,, oti-rj 
bx IT ting It If In hit It t « a s lie 
an 1 Jetting it go T'yi i » arts m xm^ 
Wbv * If we tie a *etgl 1 1 tl-rsil < 
t |x rc i ! * rteg a k! U j 1 t V »fn ip 
<«.r land w-e can tljlx »> 4 e (tin 
f*-hes Wc yof at mte l i* wVa t'-e 
l be 1th t< at ra v n>J cf p 

ixs-s cut , r ,t ,t 

» -»fl f^T It) fa It o' 1’ J f 
fa t n t !>!•««] b x*t * eh « | i 


until ft r 

B dw- r «t 
1 rv c a* t 


* e. <| I- 4te 
[I tv t as *U 

t J tra- -r 


l » r 


■Ta 


9*r- 


r-* 

i*«r- 
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against the Earth's l pu 11 ^ and Thfre fore , S0 ', c: . )!lc J perpetual motion machines a!! f 
losing nmwii c« i ._h , , try to do. Por hundreds of years past * 




losing povv e. So at last 7t 'stopband 
theii the same thing happens agLn 

D0 iJr TiT' er ln tIie P cn dulum is the 
power that was put into it when it 

If P»?el o, luted It is not Uicie 
vJ i° n the pendulum is at rest and it 
>as not come trom nowhee T he 
least touch is sufhcicnt to start ? 

and nia J' ask ourselves 
" Jr 1 * of «iat little poition of 

' a ? toiir^I nXni 'ft* 

mrn^i 

!e;s§=Bie 

the ar If , ,'| 1 S"“‘ lKi of 

pendulum si S, make a 

Inchon, and 1 a , he,e "as no 
Pendulum in emnlv %^° U d S ' ving tJ,at 

a heavy oVean Tluclftf 0 ’ ,nstcad o[ in 

would IZTiol e£ th ^ a,rrca ll3 » it 
mto it would have no oAsmnAVA 

and so would r 0 eSr n l ° Icak 

«ns is wha? is SU me°ant h ff evcr ’ th ^ 

mSZ'T,*" S = 


fe . w Phrases could be but 

wllat it means A health 6 ^ f'^ press 
case of perpetual moUrnl S h,ld JS a 
"hether w r e are old nr ’ and) mdeed, 
aw'ake, parts of our bZi, Ung ’ as l ee P or 
moving So far ? s nl V dlC al "'aj-s 
from being lmpossible^SAi m ? tlon 
raore we learn, the m’n rA’ lndeed > the 
everything IS mmiue7!jt find tha t 
that which we call mf ti7 Sri,aps even 
frnd of motion of tter , ls Vmpl y 
a question =‘l“A ft' 


^ — ”* •4Mi»utv«ua \j, 

people have been trying to male 

machines that would do work forever 

without being wound up or without 

having anything burnt inside them 

A n^ CI '' Nr - THAT NO MAN wii lever 

be able to make 

^frre than a hundred years ago now, 
the Pans Academy of Sciences decided 
that it would take no farther notice in 
luture of any accounts of perpetual 
motion machines sent to it., At first' 
sight that seems very wrong, because 
science must always be willing to listen 
to new things But it is really quite 8 
right, because we know now’ that no one 
will ever make a perpetual motion 
machine The man who did that would 
he a Creator , , 

If power is to be used,it must come 
from somewhere, if work is done, some 
one or something must do it This is 
true even of the atoms of radium, as it 
is of evei ything else. More than that 
it is strictly, rigidly true of our own 
bodies, and of the bodies of all living ■ 
things They are a million times more 
marvellous than any machine that via > j 
ever made Parts of them will v.orl j 
continuously for, perhaps, as long as a 
hundred years ; these machines can 
repair themselves without stopping, 
hut they are not perpetual motion 

niaclunnc m +im wrtvifA {Jus 


machines in the sense that 
phrase means 
fr° r every heart-beat, for every time 
that we raise an arm or an eyelid, a 
cei tain amount of work has been done. 
a certain quantity of matter has be® 
moved through a certain distance at a 
certain speed, and if we know w'Jiaj 
these figures are, it can be calculated 
exactly how much carbon, probably j n 
sugar, had to be burnt up in the body 
m order to do that work. 

VyyHY WE MUST BE FED WITH P0' VER 
vv IF WE ARE TO SPEND POWER 
If W’e w ere perpetual motion machines 

2 cnnlrl i nm tti i- ht r\, t f fnnrl An 


almost a ° U0 ” of something,. Jt f " e c °uld kve without food A”° 
anything- inth Stl0n , wilet,ler ^ there « £ ie "’hole point and > meaning ofth 

motion and ^," orld to study e\cent that we and 311 Iiving aC £not 
fr said tbfnil e , mus t have have to , take food, is that we are 


motion, and TO t L,J s ™cly ekeenf n that we and 311 living . not 

it said that no Ct ," e mus t have henlli lave to take food, is that we are o ^ 

sible to. _P rp ®tual motion is imnbc P er petual motion machines, but, 1 
really i e a h S understand vihatw \ °tiier machine on earth mus be 

IVhat' is ,n m „ u Ue use this phrasA ^ d "ath pmver if we are to spend pa 1 k 
thine out y s 5 bIe JS to get S!'\ Xt was long supposed that W* \ 

10 Un? ’ and tha t * what \ C aTnu!! I . WereaXceptl0n 7.H,.S £ 1 


’3550 




MA*. 


of the conservation of energv We 
now know that this is not «o and tint 
all living creatures however wonderful 
thev may be and however diflirint 
from things around them art yet parts 
of the iwiwrsal whole and subj«t to 
the same laws In even gem ration 
there arc people who will not Uheve 
tin- and who pioposc either b\ the 
of a living crciturt or bv some him! 
of machine to make something out «t 
nothing but they hive ilwav failed 
and always must nil 
Now we may go back to another 
gicat discover! of ( ahleo about vvhnh, 
we read on pa„t 200 and hi shall sc» how 
its rmamng fits m with what we have. 
It amt alxiut werk Bv dropping I alls of 
differ* nt weights ‘ 
from tin leaning 
towtr at Iia 
Oihko should 
tint they all 
reach tin ground 
at thcsametimc. 

It had Ix-t n be 
lined for about 
two (| ousand 
vevrs ou the 
autliontv of a 
great ( reek 
thmktr \H*- 
lotle that a ball 
wtighing ten 
pounds would 
teat It tlx groun ! 
when a ball P 
weighing five 
j mtids woull ”“-*'*’* u 
nlv lava. ui !r d hilfwav In all 
that (in 1 so cuno is i* tlx- wiv n 
which ih.s j k u il to talc things f r 
riant u no one until Galileo lad jciHv 
salcd N u ie what th truth wa 
Il it we must tin !> rst jo I tin ''urrlr 

J *«£ ImII as tuv o,sej tlr* tilth a I 
a Ifdanv^n Iv tlieeirth 1 tv r rej*>wrf 
t l>a 1 a little t e » «, jjrlv new"i, Intf* 
!«■ stnir*. hr a «n all kul »« e|! irilv v 
b*c r < e»mle » <arclr where th- e t 
in te j at rr »* wi l U«r»» 1-tdl fr- 
glCitvf 1 * Tie Si «n v*-a | *ar 
is ncre po*rT at wnt 1 tt t**- r t* 
r it wt-l t» ■’ s f r I’nr f. r r 

rcrltrrt m v* If-cl c-rf t** t *m 

the t, e«t-r tW power t p <ti« 1 
t’"* * l| tliP « J 

*' ! I tk ' m IT V l» e 

lacfr wiiIIp rt jc** it “ 


-TOY THINGS MOVE— 



and so all bodies filliti-. und r tin 
influence of gravitation fill it tlx sun e 
speed, and lor am Kdv whaltvtr »r 
cverv second that it fall its sp* 1 * J 1 
incretsed in the some d gnx is m am 
other ea l 

Now we «hall sav that atur all tin 
is snnplv not Ime Ucaust » iv»rv ne 
know* a feather takes I tig r tr fdl 
tlnnaston* But if wt tt old imagii e 
tin air swept awav tit hath r \ nld 
fall like the stont This tail be {t ved 
We ran talc a Inn., tube renuni <1 jit 
fr m it — or at anv rate itint'C quite 
enough for our purj«»t ind th n ht 
go sav a t ulh t an«l 1 tt ithu it tlu 
sanu momeait from tl 1 lop* 1 the till* 
Wt find that tlu v reach tt l>cHtTn 
ItgtlKi Tint 
«- a grt it ch 
*w iv in 1 hvn 
is vet niftier 
(hat < ahlc > 
m id*' Anstotl 
taught tint 
there w«Ti iw 
tl mgs w ighl 
aid luhtti 
wught urawit 

mu’- tl nr lill 
a id light 11 *s 
u I viir n d 
tl cm rise Ins 
Ill'll 111 He 
pm 1 1 It of 
grant! in thrm 
hie a 1^ Vt 
n*£L*ir wm>m an 1 
ih r-* u j( hid 
f k It' 1 1 ' 1 I lelf* 
aen dj g o In* o U 
1 Hut tl_s w « n tru 
lie urn r*e l n j-ravin 
iiset’jtjaw Igj^vifvtir- 
to JJ in ill m m'fir I! ae 
>* no to * thru a w jxm-n 1 1 t g* i 

jf-*v t p-ntr Il rt t a r 4 l 1 r 
n-s a end ^-sit 1 N t ! e 
t l Jrgsf avrjviw*-! 1 titot 1 W t j3 j- 
Ixtaise t* » liu *csi i e- t it ft^sn 
Ultle - a! t Ilia*” ISP |vt 
iVt ire <0 tl H 1 It I a Jr v? 

1 ^ » Ml to * 4 3 'pit L*. 

Bat I r ITY l 


.^V 


J 

1 j * y * v 

WftL-1* r 

(l I 1 If 1 


tit* 


» 1st 1 
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" motion, there T !! E Jc! ILD,S ^ ^ 

mZh ’ccf in° lk ]l ThlS ldea °f °force' as wS]??/ 11 ^ 7 N ow, throughout the f 
, d lr J all motion was new 0rd " e can constantly see notenfnl f 

S t f fou "dat,on o7 «£ S?^ ra,n £ ene^, J 

3™' '»r «>e M e„ce° n „, “^7“ beaahfu, Jbstah JbSft I 

' ” 1CS ' " h ' dl “ Greet !r, force E 71“ r f l,:e<i tIle fc * of tic pendu- 

irE s Et°rr ards ? omdi '™ tK [ 

"hen it ceased moving up- ; 

r farther +1 ,o+ ° J , I - 


- or "iucn is tile Greek for force 
E can'ncvcr be N destroyed ATED and 

Ct J lieo ^seems S to? n ° ° ne before 

causes must June effects and” « hat 
causes; that hie * ectS; and effects 

h'g oft to. Ltd VSshf ilVe 

So, Vi heievei theie , g causes 

theie is a nm. * ls much motion, 
work Galileo^ if 01 10nate cause at 
Latin, and used tho°T rS f’ " rote ln 
"hich means force and Z T d Vts > 
wote ui Latin Sc!?:, Ne ' vton also 
i?t las, cenH, a r7 d ” S t ^ s .™o»or<l, 


fZ er P » *<- ceasea moving un- 

lost h,? 7 rtber ’ that motion ™ »ot 
S7 was stored up m the hob of the 
pendulum as potential energy It did 

” ove ’ b «t it had withm itself the 
power to move 

enl!! 60 ’ Wbe , n we Iet lt §°> the potential i 
ene gy was changed into kinetic energy 

“r? motl o n proved. This - kinetic 

g L £ nab3ed the pendulum to nse | 
nnmf a ^ ei J lt bad reached its lowest * 
-- , nd n °w, at every moment, as 

idulum nspc 


anauspdfirooo — XX " u »-, at every moment, as 

!. n,t tast century an Emdic! me ' V °5? ’ c .] ri ,,.]t' ,endu nm rises, it moves more 
* Tb °mas Young, began to g ,,ci « an ’ Dr enll 7 : f ener ^ of motion, or kinetic 

I f, nei S} r And we say row that 2® "'° rd aUd ^h! be ? g changed > though not lost, 
§ there is motion, there is on her ever . hen the pendulum reaches its 

I this energy ls never created gJ > that k Sf P ° lnt ° n the other side, all the 
' d f 1 troyed, but eternal]? t? ? T1CVer ? nerg L has been changed into 

These great ideas really d Eft f °° ned P A“ tlrd , energy , and so this transfer- 
mmd of Galdeo, wh<Tact,?H from the ™ atl °n backwards and forwards goes 
out for himself in a rouS? 7 Wo [ ked ? “ the P endu3 um swings 

Newton’s law's of motion T? 7 a °* H 0 FR0M N THr LEARN,N0T00Eir ENER0Y 
interesting ], mimro A R ls very * FR0M THE sunshine 

Galileo and Newton’ m,? j boug{ ? b °th Pu ,t, ' ve can team from this still more 

their minds the idea of +j bave lad ln one;] 11 ? 16 ,? 311 ® 65 of ener gy When we 
bon of energy, neither of fn COnserva - S’?°[ bfte d the bob of the pendulum, 

it m so many w'ords and ti em sta ted dld that kinetic energy come from ? 

tor some German men of H US Was left Si ? '% aIread - v Iea mt that the living 

nineteenth century. ^ nius ln ^ le 7 ? T 1C ^ crea te it , our muscles 
Energy i S energy wheevnr *. oofpnf t i S ener ffT of motion out of the 

in whatever form it « u * ls ’ and So™? ^ ener &T existing in the sugar 
different forms, and two of f? P bas fro?? U \ ihe musc3es and derived 
be undei-stood Tlie w'ord« !, eSe I T !Us t C np ro ! 1C ^ ood d ’lus kind of potential 
them aie certainly rather fef OT ? ng chcmXl e ; X 7 Stlng in su g ar and other 
they arc not difficult to „r!i g h but ???• thlI } gs f hat can be burnt, is j 
Y hen a thing is movane „ c dei stand , timas called chemical energy; but J 

| has m it energy of motion that it h , a hind of potential energy, rind can i 

j name fo, tins, taking S’ e r lbc . P ro per »to energy of motion just 

I th.it means motion, is?,- ??? ek WOrd f v ii n th f e case of the bob of the pendulum 
I T ,,c TWO kinds or™! ene,g Y ^ a t Its highest point j 

» SHIN IN THe swing, iN q R ^ y dulu m ARE m t ) le ' vbere dld that potential enetga 
1 Thcicisnodifficultvni , 1A,, su # ai 5 0,ne from ? Did the | 

j the bob of the nendiii. bout ( l,s When cnore ' klc h made that sugar create that i 
| wards, faster from ml?" " Ulngs ^ R . T,iat canE ot be, we know, 
it is gathering kinetic J!?’ 1 to moment, 0 ut nf t? made that potential energy | 
of motion Now, thcothrr l^i° r eilcr f0’ enerev nf , c i ner S3' of motion, or kinetic t 
is energy that doc^nnt c kUK °teneig\ unoif',/ °? tb ? sun hght which streamed j 
moment m anvthmr* r„. l0 )l lti,eI tat the ■ P - And ue ^1r,, 1 


sujiiignt wind! streamed 

moment' m ,<scIfat t he ffi 1 ,;* And we ar^ now learning that 

potency of it , s ?],, 1 he power or came ,'r. ? ,C ? ner 63' 03 sunhght piobnbiy > 

% hatin for j xnver It is ii,„ p0 . lcl!h ' 1 is energy s S Kf pa ^ from the potential 

X therefore called - r ,^- tcied up in the atoms of thesun. | 

~~~ The next part of this is on page ^ > 
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HOW THE SEA SAVED HOLLAND 

Get in the midst of u'kS* •• — ^ r ^ ttwad the toning 

pv tores gardens \X£j — ** utj Tie ^iawsh 

and orchards with th ^ ' *“ — arms «Uchci the 

Rhine running through the *■ water rise higher on*l higher 

streets n man) cl anncls lx) -C*-* X? 1 * leiwnn the dw-s hr r with 
den of wh.ch we set- a plan on k>C, , f s »*£e. snqiriso then with alirni \ 
thft j> »<pf* MJS, m Wtt 1574 Dutch th-ct ol m sew I* hjj 

indet 1 ft beautiful Ot\ Jiut fitted rat arKni lnu 's the 

the who! country was disturbed l>\ cits which was h urver v si’Jnro 1 
the Spaniards who ware trying to Uetcilt! it it coul I nit lx r«- hid f »r 
f’rce thiir religion on the Protestant s serai tucks t 


Un on fmft. 

*174 S -U'y^ 


f’rce thiir religion on the Protestant s serai wicks 
Netherhirihrs. The people of U vden First a stri rg Is U th- l-or 1 eh id 
wand t not fttibm t w an ann\ nnJrr ing fite nuY» fr m he alt was 

\a1 lei was s. nt to lies! ge the U m captured ami tiertrl Tl«. U at\ '■ 

1 nenurt/ed In their resistance In th* sai'ed thiooth tli^ r jvo ngs tail the 
Inure of Orna th ! rata? ‘ittle K*vt dike was f uni st ! 1 «n* f<« t 

jrirr wet shut th* gates of the eit\ nl te the u iter and w} en that ; 


nl te tl*e wst«*r and t»l en that w*4 

and the inlalututt *rn pu on a 1 the « Her leu td wo* n*» Jjsl 

stnet all wan c f f< xl sh-d ’ft loom the I at» am] tlvy L-j* 

Now iHliflilnhlialli hvrlef tl e ( nd I o-l) -it me thr igh 1 i*rt' 
wa, wl itbunnls 1 jllwci, tswcrrtd which was tu'I p*bj It tL J it 
•"t J «gc JtV 1> great dries. Th* Sow '■» Is Vs. ' r ta v-igi^-v In I j 

C ir>"e vm .Jit lliejiis t re'ws-e th* Trie Ira vim Irlwasi jni' ’ 1 f '■V' 1 
•s fed hut with li e *»j«nur ** a’J tit »nd l lew U nev i/k t nr { 
vmnl the t wj> ai*d ak>oe the t*a t f c*ts ? » 

t**ere vrtn*\l Imt uetm 1! null O" e*d*r t J- >*e»r a rs* »' 


vtl Lot with li e Wjxmur *s a’J tit wild l lew U wars vk I u / 
1 1 tlw t wj> and the t^a t tl*i ett ? 

veto^tl Itit 1 ietu\ If a ul t O" eiln t foot a rV »' 

1 i t*i j»s to Utvr In %■ s * it ar tv fn *w th rxei» « r »r 1 1 -a \ 

jl I set 1 tl c eA t-> Ij-\ 'eo ami f r th*^ * a ^si ii tuv il watr** ' 

ktHeieei u nv« a «j\ l)*S, wan't rvi X t 1 ♦ •* ril 1 th« 

If* wivsLf j *rce t* * d ojvn t»» s^vir »(< f rim I *» t'» osin 

»5 tievt til f MW II 'an 1 The citse* tV K- i a \*.-r r \ f 

p ^ J s~ir«ili-ron'»»l |v*te*- \r t*«r *•«“»<• 1 * t tieat t) ^ 

ad iwre l la- 1 than « J«t k.^! * 01 ! i" } tlr j il *t < •< ^ 

NtvI *w kn h juvtt <)« m* t v giatt '«-l * 1 V.—' 1 **-t 5 f 

si 1 Urn wt «< rl j ti *>itb* < it* vis % 1 * v-r/t 

wite *c ej * tS- vti n-r tS e-»j* rv r rrj*- a *e I lU l-r 4 site * p. 
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“ 1 W that we s!S “^SSrf 

^^pSabSTo’f/rT 1 ! but starvatl <>n 

winch >s thn ^ * ] e d!s h°nomed death 

£iT£&?srz 

October i a cr-dp'^ j hope, and, on 
up to the walls oi +T f e walers cl ose 
relieving S aS 2”*“ «‘e 
encounter with tn„ c c was a sharp 

within a ten h„„ drc 7'Ultl 2 


*■ ur GULDEN DEEDS" 

men, jumping out, shouldered the * 
boats through the shallows There 
emained but one more fort of the 
besiege! s to be taken. At dead of night , 

from C !tT n iVy atClled ,lghts con,c out ’ 

trom it and flit across the water 

tnnVn t mo .™ m S' a boy was seen at the ; 
! ni,w 11Ca y paving his cap He was I 
?sc?ri h b c° y - and lad seen th « Spaniards l 
ft n P n , So ihe fort was entered, and 
ilirmi i u SWe ?\ aiongside the quays 
Tim ng bread to the staiving people * 
t hen men, women, and children w'ent to 

+ ! cat , hedra1 ' an d thanked God for 
_ eir deliverance, and, as a monument 

e j ° *7 , i^ah tude, they next year 
ed the famous Leyden University 


THU r^r r a tn ° ,amous Le y de n Umvei 

^ CLIMB UP THE TAPimr urr r 

J ead c « page 606. how J?* CAPITOL HILL 


and plund f i U i C ‘ ty 01 Rome was taken Com part of the venture, for 

ofon nfu ed , by the Ga nls A story dT S had to climb U P to the Capitol 
°t °ne of the h— t Stor - v He clung to grass, vine-stem, or point 

or lock as he drap-mad h,c *i,„ 


geneials w r as nwn ’ one °f her ablest 
he had b2 S v '™ m «“ “ty, f„ r 
more than his share ' r Cl A sed cd taking 
the captui e of Veil a n ^\ e Phindei at 
Angiy and d sg'X “J? ««y 

ment he had tl , the treat- 

had lak “ "I- hie 2 at C 2oa 


ung io grass, vine-stem, or point 
ot ioek as he dragged his body up the 
i asc ent, using his bare feet ‘to aid 
i / a nd all the time keeping a sharp 
nn+ii' 0U ^ / or an y Gaul on the watch, 
Tin at , as(: he reached the rampart 
? re be caded out his name, 

. was -immediately surrounded 
l, y J 11S f . ea &er countrymen He told ! 
c; m G 1at Camillus only waited the i 
Pn^if S deCree to come t0 their help 
tim c US Was ( l UIC hly voted Dictator by 
me lew senators w!in urprp Ipff nrifl 


By his ah l.t , 1,5 abode a t Ardea rn ‘ , f aeCree to come to their help 
destruction h le ,. sav ed this city from the r US Was d mc kly voted Dictator by 
When the p >y t le mvading Gauls Gnm 6W sena t°rs who w r ere left, and 
Ploit thev ° man f heard of this ex- fc, nms at once returned down the hill, 

°ur brave CaS u 2e2hlre he”""* * he i °“ t be, ” eSCe ” b, ‘ 

BrennuWso t'be lr “ drea Mif noblSdall' gcl - safeI y “Way. the Gaiils 

SaP^U. Z ictunf 5 Sr . s2e“l b ' 

haughty rn an &r rrif US ’ , who was a Proud 1 on tS S p th 5^ pianned a night attack 
was only an exdf 0 ’i Saj,lng tbat he Sus L ,f P °J When fh <T carried 
decree f 10m ’ and would need a but thp p d I^ y f° un d the sentinel asleep, 
returned to Knn» Senate before he the To cackling of the sacred geese in 
Now the senn t , ^,£ a P lto1 warned the citizens, and they I 

alive were m ml l Who were still ES the attack However, the 
vhich stands hmh im beSI ?P d Ca P lt ol, to treatljifi r Tj StaiV,Ilg ’ and were driven j 
Hdl, and could mt f ° n t le Capitohne was Poi " j Brennus While the ransom | 
passing through the r n lf ac I led without soldiers^ dlsc ussed, Camillus, wath his j 

Patnotic young R 0m an P ^ ’ but a daime j ^ ° n t hc scene > and cv 
TV,.... -rr -r . .‘5 reoman, Ponf„,c ,, aimed It is with iron, not gold, j 


pati lotic young Roman p ' but “ 
nius. offeied to undertake fi?p tlUS Comi 
Dressed as a peasant J le miS51on 
about his neck to keen i \ w,th cor ks 
vater, he plunged nf P J S , hcad a bov e 
the Tiber, and dnfiwl ^' night ' wto 

b “' of lh « Capholm 42 N2cam“ 




■* "e ne\i 

y-,, 


thnt rv, JS with iron, not 

Snnn' ° mansguard their country 
a Ww „ a ( te + u Gauls were driven 
thaV\V,p' d ^ Romans acknowledged 
Cominms °' v ? d dleir rescue to the brave 
hfe had n " 10 > at the risk of his ow r n 
®* ‘ ad brou eht Camillus to them 
Hie next Golden Deeds are on page 3659 J 



■S Childs Book of *j 

l POETRY S 

A FABLE TOLD IN VERSE 

A MONG the many lesser poets who whte attempting only the treattn tit of 
homely subjects have yet left us poems which, though iu form no better than 
the commonest rhyme have said something that will be long remembered Mary 
Ho witt has a place of some eminence We hare already bad occasion to sp ak of 
Mrs. Howitt and her husband, William Howitt in reading other poems of theirs 
pnnted in this book. They deserve to be remembered for the healthy and elcrat ng 
character of all they wrote. None of Mary Howitt * senes for youig people is 
better known than The Spider and the Fly with which almost every English 
boy and girl is bound to make acquaintance Like many another of the poems 
gisen la our book, this is a fable m rhyme. The story itself is a eery old oto the 
idea of the spider luring the silly fly to destruction haring been a popular illustration of 
the danger of listening to Battery long beforeMrs Howitt gare it this rers fed form. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 

W itt yon »alk ' **" i_i -'T*~ s --•-■wy... -r*- <j I thunk ii K *' 1 

my parlour* sail A ■» H I ail ^ r wli t 

*Ti tl * prettiest littl* ? 5 ~ = - ^ \r It I li 1 ( i i I 

pari wr that ever yon II |\ ■'"“■‘r moral ig n m I esi -vtl ru > 

fit nay Into my fuirlaur t* uj a /, |>\ 
winrlnig larr F/ 1 UTti i I r tu n^l I its r „-ilal t *n»l 

\n II mint enrton* tl rye l> sjon II P . /V J w nt into > t u 
**•<!» urn ore tl rr Tot »il tr li * I! * i IN w M 

Oh ik it sat l tt little fly to A ~ c h I ul -am 

Okie 1st I van So le a salt' » ' n a t ttl 

Irrssbc tte up >t» r nmltitj stair tan rorr-t * > 

n frwiuih'ns.in \nt * li tall nl t 1 «| 

. the H> 

I in s tie lio n it |v aeary J ir Kith 

wiarlnq uj »o hl*h n -n te cam* n,t t I l r a in r l 

Wilson re top- it my I ttl l>rd> Mite mnnlv 1 I mr 
n 1 r * tin ilv t. sm- k h r t tl er pr Ts »it » 

1 h-te or jeitt rottilns drawn arm n 1 isail an | •> s r a r 
the *bn-1* are fcn an l lit n h w» rel -s are cr en * I i in tl r 

\n«l if vim I ke 1 1 nst » al Ic IT via > a irr » o(v*i r **r t si 
uek yw» ti % sir eve a- I ke t! ti m<v I t r I«t 

O i rr. no nl tV lttt e fli f v I v- in nr are i. 1 as trM ’ 
td nl rl it « I 

Ttr> n see noer «itr *-m» stHi *. vp M* * (,,->■« \ rr, t. ^ iCrllteir 

uj».o your t*. I ** »lrar> i,, a l\ f iw. k m » i 

alyftt rl, 

S*»J tlw cum 5 i[t rr 1 t ^ Se Iksr Will Inn, > i t r ak-tt t’ — 
f wot ■unit tan l Jo n a ar t e^-rn t v 

To |<m tt "inn at \tn-i I <• *!<«*»* Dirktu- it (! f ael 


r-'i'xzyz.::' 
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“THE CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY-— — 


FIDELITY 

trnong the numberless poems in v. hich the fidelity of the 
dug Lvclebr tted, this, by William Wordsworth, tabes a high 
p! tee There arc mans instances of dogs that hive shown 
O' great fidelity to their masters as the shepherd's dog 
V re iicseribed, and they are all vvor’hy of the poet's praise 

A DuthrvG sound the sheplterd hears, 

,r *‘ A cry as of a dog or fo\ , 

He halts, and searches with his eye 
\mong the scattered rocks 
\nd now- at distance can discern 
\ stirring in a brake of fern , 

\ud instantly a dog is seen, 

Glancing through that covert green 

The dog is not of mountain breed , 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy , 

A\ ith something, as the shepherd thinks. 

Unusual in its cry 

Nor is there anyone in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height , 

Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear : 

What is the creature doing here ] 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

ihat keeps, till June, December’s snow; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

\ silent tarn below , 

Far m the bosom of Hclvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwellin" 
Pathway, or cultivated land , 

Prom trace of human foot or hand 
lilt re, sometimes, doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 

The crags repeat the raven’s croak. 

In symphony austere, 

1 hi ther the rainbow comes, the cloud— 

Anti mists that spread the flying shroud, 

And sunbeams , and the sounding blast, 

1 hut if it could would hurry past , 

But that cuoimous barrier holds it fast 

Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 
I lie shepherd stood , then makes his way 

0 cr rocks and stones, following the doir 

As quickly as he may , “ 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground 
Tilt appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history 

1 rom those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The nun had fallen, that place of fear l 
At length upon the shepherd’s mind 

It break's, and all is clear 
lit mstnntlv recalled the name. 

And who he was, ami whence he came • 
Remembered, too, the very day 
On which the traveller passed that way. 

Ilut hear a wonder for whose sake 

Hus lamentable tap I tell i 

A 'noting monument of words 

T Ins wonder merits well 

dhe dog, which still w is hovering nigh 

Ri ynt'ug tin snrm. timid cry, ’ 

1 his dog had been t hrough three months’ space 
\ dweller in that savage place 1 

\ c", pt oof was plain that since the day 
'' hi n tin > ill-fated trav elW died 
1 he dog P ul watch'd about the s'tvjt 
Or bj Ills master s side , 1 ' 

fW twirfh. il these through that long time 
He knows who gave th tt !ov< sublime 
Nti-l p t?e that str< t.gth of fe, !mt; great’, 
aii htwilri 


her 


SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND 

Thomns Moore, the ceJebntcd Irish poet, is to he 
remembered in time to come chiefly for tits ex<Jtmtu. “Ois.s 
of which “The Minsircl JIo),'* on page 642.1* ore of 
the best exnmnlcs Ihe following is another of his tine 
ful Krtcs u lhe Inland of Sorrow r referred to in the 
last line is, of course, the poets native land of IrebiMt 

Cun is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps. 

And lovers are round her, sighing , 

But coldly she turns from their gaze, and 
weeps. 

For her heart m Ins grave is lying 

She sings the wild song of her dear native 
plains, 

Every note which he loved awaking; 

Ah, little they think who delight in 
strains 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking 
He had lived for his love, for his country he 
died, , , 

They were all that to life had entwined 
him , . 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be 
dried. 

Nor long will his love stay behind lum 
Oh, make her a grave where the sunbeams 
rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They’ll shine o’er her sleep like a smile from 
the West, 

From her own loved island of sorrow 
THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES 

Charles Lamb is one of the most attractive elianuers •» 
whole history of English literature His fame rests clui I 
on his charming essays, ns he gamed tio great distinction 
poetry Together with his sister Mary, he wrote a muavc 
of poems for children, sci crnl of which nppear m our ] x '-' : 
though the following lines in blank verse cannot beotseno 
as juvenile poetry The sentiment which they convey, ” 
ever, is so human and so universal— the pathos of yk A 
in vain for "the old familiar faces” when one hw ,lv ,. 
through the long years, lingering after one’s friends 'pse , 
departed — that they really appeal to “children of all age 
T have had playmates, I haveliad companions, 

1 In my days of childhood, m mv joynu 
schooldays — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 
I have been laughing, I have been carousing* 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 

I loved a love once, fairest among women, 
Closed art her doors on me, I must not set 
her — 

Ml, all are gone, the old familiar faces 

1 have a friend, a kinder friend has no man 
Like an ingrafe, I left my friend abruptly , 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar face' 
Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of WV 
childhood 

Earth seem’d a desert I was bound to trav iSV 
Seeking to find the old familiar facts 
Friend of my bosom, thou more than a broth*’*'* 
Why wert not thou born in r»y fathers 
dwelling » 

So might we talk of the old familiar fact * 

How some they have died, and some the) 
hive left me. 

And sonic are talen. from me; all are tie 
parted , 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces , 
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4 Ps *- 

A* THE USE OF SIGHT 

A Jioogt tit p rfteeirr- l on* of goa n 
t w 1 « f a har* lli t *!«'-< ml hnl h *. 
•Ttll tml j i (o le Uii ! nt hntr itw 10 m. 
bi nd » B « OK me l* t Knit purport 
rt «*»( 1 log I bit put pj« »t«b Ck«J tat 
Thai i be lt«« <H U fJIawlng (.K-m by 
O Ketflv la Urtd f oa> rt* ( s, "J » 

Skwfi w 
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ovet Ktik'j *tr< popular n k a y 
Ibt d chirr of fcmwui actor nj (1 I 

f)tn( dui [ the bln fttn < I>| 


1 low hort s our walk bis been I 
Hut Thomas— Julia— where arc they f 
Come Ml me what jou »e seen. 

No tedious tnfi 1 ihiil a watt. I 
Said Chartes 1 11 go no more 
1 irst stoj ping hire il in l’fr B inc there 

0 « t lb s an l tint to i<orc 

1 cr mu 1 tlic hi Ms near W wall an 1 1 1 >u*e 
\n 1 ju t went up tht hi I 

Th n tn the river s. U came down 
N ,tr Hr l aq la) * null 
Now Tito *t> I Join both ran m 
Oh Icnr lmjxa said they 
Tin tvr. t t walk we both hare had I 
Oh wlnt*jlra> 3 ntd«> 1 
Near WcmJlan I It «ik wc cwse t the fitlw* 
\nd l y the mitt we came 
ItwltTd 1 " exclaimed Japi how th t 
\ our l rothrr did the ww 
II it a«a full li« found tl e walk. 

\\ hat base sc t th re ? Let » »w I 
Com Cl «h ettj n th m charming tr< at. 

\si ew (ojrfli Mine* 

I nst Wx k | apo at thti wmidl Inan h 
Wtich on a la 1 oak prrv. 

\n 1 1 > It* »hmy b me* wtate 
The ml t et«- we knew 
\ b(r 1 » t gTTTO ran up a tie* 
t» » )>e\kit we call 

Wh with hi* tronr t '1 wound* the bark 
Ti f -e t oo inaccts rtuill 
ir J nstir 1*1 »>n * cried j + *1| 
Aolrtririittbrn 
1 Irtri InJlaiwn I ' -coy 
( tt% n I th i M •» t 

« inU »n 

r 1 1 * M 

\r»*w t*Ilfft-W»w*r 
71 1 I we f - a.1 « »i « 

| K-ch *1 » r } eU u tl 
Ik 1 rt n t O I n»r J ** r»»I «0 
l»lk*<J« »~U 
"\U»nVtla< bra h lw w*i th 
*«*»• 1 


True ta»te with know! iigi said papa 
By ob*m at ion a gain' J 
Ton \r both well u^eil the gilt ol s c 
And thus reward obtain'd 
Mj Julia In this desk will fin 1 
A drawing bo* quite new 
Tills spj-glava, Tom >oo oft des red 
I think it now ) our due 
\nd pretty to)* an t iirrttv gifts 
Tar Charles too hall tx t>««i k ht 
W hen he can w— the works ol G 1 
An 1 pnre tbrtn a* he ought 

DISPUTE BETWEEN hOSF AND EHS 

li viiin C^sjKr 1 ikn niln Culr rwrm iJkot 
Is b c i if f ( 1 <* U*7*f\ fir ilnv ra I* r. 


Cston* r Is* tauw f wi soot * gitj W P V > * 
J^ETWEf* Nose ar«t F) * a »trmge lOtitc t 

The ipectacles set th m unhij,*!) kiwi, 
The point nil sitewas hi know 

Ti» whivh tlie said fwitacles ir gf t to 
belong 

So Tongue *** the lawyer an) a g ed tit 
cause 

T\ ith « great d d ol *Vil* tsf awl f i I rf 
learning 

Whd chielltirm Tarwl t halmce tl a* 
c » fame 1 for t w ta mt in meets livcm ig 
“ In iwhsll Ol »*w N »w it ni no k yap* f 
\n«l sour 1 * lup he sai wi 1 on 
dcuoletllv fnd 

That th Nose ha* hat p-cfo^le* alwa>* n 
wear 

kVbirh anvauiit* to yo *e»a.cn3— tine t rit <1 
Thenli Aimg tta- «jiecta lesnptntla-e-snt-* 

Tour loru *-lp olortve* t) < u, J.|l 

with ■ stradd 

\s »Me at U r»lj> ' 1 lie- , —it * »t 
rv»lgne»tto cl we toil | ilk «(.(! r 
“ Sgx.- SKTxild your ke bi » rr w st 

BpfKKW 

(Hisac v t kat b»n^e 1 is ! in tv 1 k- 
*r» ->k 

That tree iiag* or ~c*ir taj c.a; 


It- a 
5 ^u.V-i! l 


*1 tliw I 


r t we KCT! » 

wt sg fc * 

' I * 1 < ’ 5 


11 »1 


" On t 




lU-t » 

• it eg* i 

* -*•, 

bill » ir-«y i-jj t ir 

1 r-» 

Ttut Hi —> 14 . j t 

t*t t>-- 1 »r »ik t 

thr*u 

then lillwl *■ » f * 

He t *,t w 

is (V . 

t r t Kl t I 

S. ^ 1»J Vj» ■*<! r»»J 
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b” * u>l I T 
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-THE CHILD'S 
CASTLE-BUILDER 


OF pOE^FRY 


■M, 


THE 

I- mionv 'imonc the writers o r F twice tv Jean tie Fafontattie, 
horn i6?t, died i6g$ Although an idle and good for nothing 
sort of fellow , he u as a writer of great ami original gift-- 
He is best remembered for his fables in terse, which have 
often been translated into English, and a tjpieal example 
of which is here given Ever} bov and girl is, no doubt, 
familiar with the “moral * of tins fable winch is just the old 
e ay ing “Never count jour finch s before the) re hatched * 
l he same idea is used m “The Milkmaid,’ page 3346 

I t happened on a summer s day, 

* A countrv lass as fresh as May, 

Decked in a wholesome russet gown, 

W as going to the market tow n , 

So blithe her looks, so simply clean, 

You d take her for a Mat -day queen , 
Though for her garland, says the tale, 

Her head sustaint d a loaded pad 
As on her was she passed along. 

She hummed the fragments of a song , 

She did not hum for want of thought — 
Quite pleased with what to sale she brought, 
She reckoned by her own account. 

When all was sold, the whole amount. 

I bus sht — " In time this little ware 
May turn to great account with caic 
Mv milk being sold for — so and so, 

I’ll buy some eggs as markets go, 

And set them , at the time I fix, 

1 hesc eggs will bring as many chicks , 

I’ll spare no pains to feed them well , 

They ll hung cast profit when they sell 
With this, I’ll buy a little pig. 

And when ’tis grown up fat anti big. 

I’ll sell it, whether boar or sow, 

And with the money buy a cow 
This cow will surely have a calf. 

And there the profit’s half m half , 

Besides, there’s butter, milk, and cheese, 

Jo la op the’ market when I please 
All which I’ll sell, and buy a farm, 

Then of sweethearts have a swarm 
Oh, then lor ribands, gloves, and rings 1 
Av, more than twenty pretty things— 

One bungs me tins, another that 

And I shall have — I know not what 1 ” 

hired with the thought, the sanguine lass. 

Of what was thus to come to pass 

H< r In art beat stiong , she gave a bound. 

And down came milk pad on the ground . 

1 ggs, fowl, pig, hog (ah, wcll-a-dayl) 

( uw, calf, and farm — all swam avay 1 

LONG AGO 

1 oeene I idil IV ori-tv tv' «f the rnovt populvr of all the 
pact* vvliove writ. npp- „» n our ’<ul He rev rr touches 
i’ll >sVl *1 ' It 11 hump it with 1 neiv chirm at .1 a 
: fi-vVie sl'n tsr’lh 1 ton ft c f , 11 ., • n„ ivfiom his jvt 

i J o’ cl knew- all the birds that canu 
1 And nest d in our ore bird trees , 

! r<v every flower I h >d a namt, Pj<< 5 

I M* fr! nils wi re woodchucks toads, and 
; 1 km w whert thrived m y end, r g’en 
I V, hat p 1 mis v outd “both a stoat, bruised 

l.i Vj — 

Oh l wi.vtry learnt d tk, rt, 

But ll'jt v is on lu'iy i„o 


Tim a si -of upm tl, 
'll.-:, tb ' • 

J t tv . tit- 
’>vl‘ r (a 


In’.! 

k< rb~Tt> , c Add !>“ 
ti \v - nt ir tlv ii-dl 
k t ' ' V th 1* wet h 


I fur,. <di w< .1- jh v , re t,-i 
\Mvtrin ! 1 11 imithtit,' , a 
Ar> ’ nl i) " “ii.k 1 r 1 u,» s ! iv 
But t„ t l.e* v n let, ,i'.i 


found ; 

d .1 po fid f 

trow. 

, *n<,— 


And pining for the joys of youth, 

I tread the old familiar spot ; 

Only to learn this solemn truth 
I have forgotten, am forgot 
Yet here’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know , 

To think I once was wise as he — - 
But that was very long ago 
I know it’s folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’er the fates decree , 

Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know 
For I was, 0 I 1 , so happy then — 

But that was very long ago 1 

WHAT BOBBIE WOULD LIKE 

f>\ permission of Mr rretkric E Weatherly k a 
to reid here these prett) \crscs from the pen of that 
song-writer, who, although he has written so much fort t 
crown ups, takes pleasure every now and then ifl 
his pen to write of childhood and childrens though 

I ’d bke to be a farmer, 

* With lots of stacks and mows, 

And fowls and pigs, and carts and gigs, 

And four-and-twenty cows 
I’d drive them all to market, 

On summer mornings fine , 

“ Oh, come and buy,” I’d stand and cry, 

“ Buy, buy, good masters mine 1 ” 

But if they would not buy them, , 

It would not give me pain , 

I’d simply say . “ Fair sirs, good-day ! 

And drive them home again. 

I wish I were a farmer, 

With lots of lambs and sheep, 

I’d run and play with them all day, 

Until wc went to sleep 
I’d take the wool to market 
On summer mornings line — 

" Oh, come and buy,” I’d stand and cry, 
“Buy, buy, good masters mine!” 

But if they would not buy my wool, 

It would not cause me pain, 

I d come and say * “ Dear sheep, good-day. 
Here is your wool again ” 

And if they could not put it on. 

I’d put it on myself. 

And all the lest, when I was drest, 

I’d lay- upon the shelf 
For when the winter days come round, 

And all the world is cold, 

I know full well my' wool will sell 
l'or all its weight in gold 
Ami so I’ll be .1 farmer. 

Right happy in m\ lot, 

And he who care’s mav buy my wares, 

And ©tin r folk need not ! 

THE CAGED BIRD 

1 iu"' liir tirr* pv Willi in I lit, itmlrv,n f ' ~' r 

(M-l of ereat Vt tvr.ttno in h,v 1 ** 3 , who-* r ’ “Y 
l «o *rcJ }i) *uch i'reTt 'fs CfJcri \>< I** 

Min f t c tori Juth* te~ %xul if f*r‘iUtr or t- 

l t*m> njbf’rnti He !*»*•* in tjij s it 

On, who would 1 < ep a little bird corvine, 3 
When cov.shp b !!s are nodding in the 
wind, 

M h< n even lirdee ns with *' good n»o'rrm 
nogs, ' H»r ■ 

And, hevrd from wood to v'otv!, tin bl tv kb rl 
Oh, turn would ke i~;> a 1-ttle b of coitltti >3 


\nd lit - r I nrt 


co 'd wiry prime -I < l Inn ftv 


Ilos-vst' , 1 1> 3ib f rtv * 
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' LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 

The writ ng at nursery rhjme I bj n mea i« m eiy as one might imsj, m- h *s ! at >s 
»h) ju> Jen good thymes which are r ally worth calling nursery rlrvmes are writt n nowad s 
Wien penile ll ink thin- art easy to is they ate a; l t n „lrtl l mi t l d lt-etn ttv a 
slipshod was Hut Miss Laurence t!nu Tatenta who Is a da B hter of Sir i awr nee A nt 
T dema the celebrated painter 1 a »m!. ih i S l t it tu rth whl e to nnte m.r*erv rl n we at i 
a a result we hat had man) < > srtnin htll verges of this km i traml er pen Aw etiwifr t these 
ts nUen «» tins pa*» and the nest Llk all lint she has wiittc the* b »c real m i al n> meet 


lit them ami, indeed tnan> o! h<r |*om« f r 1 1 
MARCH MEADOUS 
A Lark 

r Alh riro Jar I. bird «oarit g Iir^L 
I—* Ate >ou neatr wtara * 

When \ou reach the ctnptj *>ka 
\rc the clottd not driara ? 

Don t \ou sometimes lonj, to I*. 

A *ijent guldh h in tl e ci * 

(ftrhlnsh goldfish dtaing deep 
Are )on ncaer sad aj * 

\\ hen ion fori tin. cold wiacs ens p 
Are joti re ill) t,hl via v 
Dint) on sntnttim lon^ to amt, 

And !*• a 1 uh bird on t! t wing » 
Lamps 

<) littl lambs * the month i c« Id 
The ska IS am j,ria 
Ion Miner in the junta gra 3 
An l Hr it all the wind that pass 
Wait wlnn I m 1%— some ilia — 

1 11 l ml 1 a roof to cur) (rid 
Ilut mu tl at I am small I ll p-a) 

At m tlier s knar f rjoi 
Itfhtps the aiu;a! with thru Aincs 
AAtUiinit and warm vu tittle thtrra , 
l m sure that if bod knew 
Ha d let the 1iml« l>r l irn m Ataa 


e fv)U I sva (<» n set la music with *r at sj es 

PhAYCROUhDS 

i s summer 1 am am (lad 
Alt children art so mill 
tor ut can stc a thousand things 
That mtn can t v.a at all 
Tina don t know much about th* n D«4 
And all tlie stunts thea jus 
Tina neatr In and pUa < unun t . 

The { rests in the »,ra 
Tina wdk alwu a knj, Hia >ll 
Ard wh it hi re tl tin x«.» 

Let f ulna Stool* u l*r*» K • in 
He can t tin t t* mgs hk m 
Hut wlx'ii tin snow i <nt)i p mil 
And ill th | u Id t-. Irvwr 
1 wbli tha* 1 were vtra tall 
High up theft tie trees 
THk NEU PCLIS^C 
D ana *> got a n w pelt e 
u Aeta wilt uid am ted — 

Use a latrmv n her fiw 
SI * y all h| Ut In in I ea t to ha t 
Tit rta Lint a < nl pa* 4 turl 

AlotluT ihp! tbri ihttlil) *it«. 

All t » rl it! i hil) „i l 
t> t t a*m tl ink - s am rwl > 


A TVIUGHT SONG 
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pnooneperHiames meJ 

nd I m seldom very good— 
it no one ever mairies me 

I J,JiT 1 mind ve, y much • 

1 And ' n !^u SqiniIcl m a cage 
And a little rabbit hutch S ’ 

king baby 

K IN s ® Baby on his till one 

mts reigning all alone 
H c n ll ’ ,0I l e J s mother’s knee 

Hif ti , C " der °’ 50 tende, O . 
rtis tin one is mother’s knee 

w nonc may sit but he’ 
iiis crow n it is of gold 

rr 0 curI J r o. so curly o ! 

lif MI rara 

S,v w; '& 1 (I ! 1 i\ v\ k 


I shall have a cottage near a wood, 
and a pom' of my own, 

'Vi V t de ^ anib quite neat and clean 
i iiat I can take to town. 

And when I’m getting really old, 
t i *"' en ty-cight or nine, 
s . , , b »y a little orphan girl 
And bnng her up as mine 

ON HIS THRONE 

His kingdom is' my heart. 

So loyal O, so loyal O' 
iais kingdom is my heart, 
iiis own in every part. 

Divine are all his laws, 

So simple O so simple 0 ! 

:j?mm<2 are all his laws, 

VV ith love for end and cause. 

King Bab}' on Ins throne 
T , Sits reigning 0, sits reigning 0 1 
King Baby on Ins throne 
Sits reigning all alone* 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS OWN 
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a nerve, muscles will twitch We have 
excited fibres which cai ry 01 dors along 
the nei ve fiom the bi am to those muscles, 
This shows that nerves can y something, 
and mav do so m eithei direction, fiom 
the biam, 01 to the biam The nerve- 
fibie is therefore a conductor It is 
just like the wires in the cable They 
do not make messages, but they cairy 
them What runs along the ware will 
lun in either direction It is probable 
that any particulai ncrve-fibie carries 
what it carries onh m one duection 

■"THE LIVINO NERVE THAT CARRIES MCS- 
i SAOES THROUGH OUR BOUIES 

The vvue cairies an electrical current. 

As long as the wue is not bioken, and 
is propei ly insulated, the current will 
lun The wire is not alive, and, though 
we by no means understand what 
happens in it, jet it has not about it 
the mystery which we find when we 
look at a nerve 

For the notewoithy thing about a 
nerve is that it will o’nlv cany what it 
carnes when it is alive We can 
remove a piece of ner\ e from an animal 
that has been killed, and can study it 
m vanous ways If we keep it moist 
with water containing a little salt, 
and if we keep it warm enough, it will 
live for quite a long time, and as long 
as it is alive things that disturb one 
end of it will send something through 
it But when it dies it will no more 
carry messages than a piece of stnng 
will What makes the difference be- 
tween life and death in the nerve we 
cannot understand until some daj% 
perhaps, W'e shall learn what life is We 
can see no change under the microscope 
to account for tins difference, for we 
have to kill the nerve in order to look at 
it under the microscope 

T-H1E MYSTERY OF THE -NERVE-CURRENT 
1 THAT NO MAN CAN UNDERSTAND 

The thing that runs along the 
nerve we call a nerve-current, or a 
nervous current Current simply means 
something that runs, and that is really 
almost all w'e know about it It is not 
the same as anything else in the world ; 
it directly depends upon the life of the 
nerve, as we have seen It is not 
electricity Curious changes are pro- 
duced m a nerve when a nerve-current 
runs along it, and among these changes 
is the production of electrical currents 
of vanous kinds, which have been long 

^ - 356, 


and carefully studied These show 
that an electrical change has been pro- 
duced m the nei ve when a nci \ e-current 
runs along it, and the study of these 
electrical changes may help us to un- 
derstand the nei vc. but it is a very 
great and serious mistake to suppose 
that the nerve-current is electrical 

Electrical currents in a cable or any- 
where else move at a wholly different 
speed from that of a nerve-current 
Nerve- currents have been measuieu 
again and again, and thej travel at 
rates which, compared with the move- 
ment of electricity, are very slow. Ike 
rate of a nervc-curient seems to be 
about the same as the rate at winch a 
ciicket-ball can be thrown An elec- 
tiical current is hundreds of thousands 
of times faster. 

Nothing seems to be used up m a 
nerve when it conveys a current, any 
moie than in the case of a telegraph 
wire So we cannot make a nerve tired 
As long as it remains alive, it will g° 
on sending currents as often as we 
choose to start them m it The cas 
of a nerve-cell is very different 
nrHK NERVE-CCU-S UI’ON WHICH ALL 
I OUR FECUNOS DEPEND 

We have only been talking abou^ 
conductors, lemember We have, 
to speak, taken a piece of one 
these conductors, just as if one 
a piece out of a cable, and vve 
studied that. But if ive wished ready 




so 
of 
took 
have 


understand telegraph}', vve should hav 
to study what is at the ends of tn 
cable, and that applies to the case 
the neive too We found that vv 
could excite a nerve by hitting it agams 
something, as when vve hit our ‘ unn I‘ 
bone, or by pinching it , and there ai 
dozens of other ways, as, for instance, 
by giving one end of it an electrica 
shock, dropping chemicals on it, and so 
on But, of course, that is not what 
happens naturally m our bodies 
must find where the nerve comes from 
Every nerve-fibre grows out of a 
nerve-cell It is part of that cell. It 
only the servant of the cell, carrying 
orders from it or messages to it 
real thing, w'here the greatest mystery 
lies, and upon which everything depends, 
is the nerve-cell When vve stud}' the 
development of the body, we find tna 
every nerve grows out of the cell that 
it belongs to ; we find also that, if 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK OF ITS OWN T iff 

When w e come to study ?L centml ^ and then the but]er d °<* the rest 

nervous system, we find it so an aimed 1 H to S thb ' brau? THAT ACTS as butler 
bv means of tins double connection that On III n J 

eiery tiniest part of the body is really and so* fort? ha ?, d ’ trades P eo P le 
m true communication, when necessnr/ ? forth when they have any- 

with every other part of the bnrlv ,v.i’ u *° say ’ do not go to the master, 
out exception It is this ama7irm f a l ^ interview the butler, and he takes 
that helps to explain how the ^ n }f ssa S e to the master, so also 

bernmec n „1,„l * " n °" tbe bod 3 r does the cr,,r,n xxnJ_ r .1... 

m i , 1 " spite of the infinite 
anetj and number of its parts In no 
city on earth, however nch m tele- 
phones, and speaking-tubes, and tele- 
bovs ’if d P° st -°ffi ces , and messenger- 

thousandth p Z S^oSTi^the 
arrangement by which the nervous 

of Ss C01 i neCt T 3 ! 1 the parts of the city 
of Mansoul, as John Bunyan called it } 

T .;«r : ■swkb rra 
nc^] 4 r/„t r i‘ "VJ! 

SglsSS 

though, of cooree the docdrh’S 

X£ d £ g r nt,K rftZSz 

solves Lwto "the cMrlf m °“ r * 

sr «™s“ d r*" r “”K» 

alcohol that th “e”e„t™, Were st “ d >™S 
consists, in a war d'd! ner , TOUS system 
or laved 'J ”™ b =r,of levels, 


does the spinal cord When I close 
rny hand, my brain, which gave the 
order, did not speak directly to the 
muscles of my hand No nerve-fibres 
run directly from my brain to those 
muscles, but nerve-fibres do run from 
my brain to the spinal cord, which is 
my butler. They give orders to certain 
nerve-cells in the spinal cord, and from 
those nerve-cells there do run fibres 
winch go to the muscles of my hand 
In the same way, when I feel a draught 
on my skm, the nerves fiom my skin 
do not run direct to my brain , they run 
to cells in the spinal cord, ‘from which 
communication is made to my brain 
If we cut across the spinal cord, and 
take a very thin slice of it and stain it 
with vanous dyes that will show' up the 
way in which it is made, we find that 
its structure exactly corresponds with 
its duties We find in it fibres and 
cells Some of these fibies aie running 
to tlie brain, some from the brain ; a 
great many of them arise from cells in 
the spinal cord, and run to other parts 
of the spmal cord, and end there If 
lor a moment, we tlunk of the spinal 
cord as a huge exchange, or place of 

business, tlion 1W AU 1.1. „ *Uo 


nr 1 -,,;;::“ “ U1 a number of levels u 7 ,“ u f>e exenange, or place oi 

_ ,jr S ,’ and ^at, as the bodies of msmess, then these fibres are like the 
wonrlo S f , lave become more and more P n yate wires that do not come from, or go 
speak r T;lP V layers have been, so to hn^ outer world, but connect one part 
each nVL i d Up on tbe oIder ones and ° f 1 16 p ace of bus mess with another 
of all the ? y . eris ’ i y o 1 tospea k, the master T H ccNTD I l? ERr:UL B0X ,N WH,CH TI,E 

Ule lavpre Knl,„„ -V. v. . **isicr I ^CENTRAL NERVOUS SVSTCM IS KEPT 


nf -,11 n l °Sp< 

Ja 3’ crs below it it i S j"*:,;;; — , s 

\ the 3 wort! Me f can c ome to understand « Th , usefuIn ess of the spinal cord 
s cord T| ing ’ ° f 4 b , e brain and the sniml VCI ? a, P el - v de pends upon the propel 
1 to l ler 1 cord » very old so "pi’” 6 ' , 0f , thcse beautiful arrange- 
lf i ! ., s busmess nowadays is to ,, r Ilts \' blcb keep every part of it 
:e of f l ll E'' bch arp beneatl, the nfnTiul as _ to "’hat every other part 


notice oTthe'IP Wi) ‘ c!l are beneatl? the 0 7 i 71 "T as 10 w,iat evei 7 other P art 
movements nf^i”’ as ’ 4or mstance the of ,r ? do,n £’ and enable different parts 
fond of thme n" , stom «* a "d ’that ac « ba ™ony when they so 

trusted and responXX hin ° f h, & hI P ,B ™ nr ^"” ' ,1 " 31 c 

house of man .TI,, lc butler Jn the 


bouse of man a d m f ,r t,er " the 
~t looLVX a ? U ‘ ,m 11 

matters „„ ,,s mn* ££?£* 


^lelUllUcUiy clinup 

it. le pmture on page 3565 show's us 
. - ceutral nervous system as it appears 
e J{ taken out of the wonderful box — 
, k ?» a nd backbone — which exists to 
I tectit Wesee how, at its upper end, 
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thespinalcord becomes slight!} thicker 
» as to form what we might call a bulb 
That indeed is one of the mmes for 
this part of the brain It contains the 
group of nerve cells which controls our 
breathing and the destruction of which 
means instant death also another 
group of nerve cells which controls the 
heart another group which c >ntn>ls 
the «uzc of the blood vessels another 
for the acts of sucking and swallowing 
another which controls ptrvj nation 
and there art prnbablv mort Ml f 
these arc contained in a little |x rtion 
of nenous (i sue that is 
Just almut the sue ot 
the end of oth s thumb 
Above the lull) things 
lxxomc \crv complicated 
If we Ind to Ugin v nth the 
Ktud> of tin grown up 
human brain wt stimild 
never find the kev to it 
but if w< ttuh the brain 's 
it dcvcti*!* and if we strnh 
the Inin in animals the 
thing becomes char \\c ^ 
see quite plimir that what 
is the lowtr underneath 
ivut r f tlie l«nm in us a’l 
hud lied and vpiecrcd H 
gether and comp! teh 
] «ikrd out < f sif,hl bt b me 
thing tJ*e tint his grown 
over it l» Uk < Id 1 ram 
the firt Inin tint ever 
was wi to speak. It con 
tuns n untJess nimit«rs it 
n rse«lH jnu gnl u 
gmuj*i withthlJwnt d ill ■< 
ft is m wtfi jcvntcri nt wtih Is. «ci— » »„ 
noimients of Hr ■ Urta * .***'*• 

an I m i wrr am nils it is * 

a!** tfieidnewl te lein% *»— 

<u I *o nr - ami ( Min a c n,< r 

die ln*-irsc!irs Wr in m tf at r uv 

el tVer wins have 1st, «- *■ «* U ji 

0 1 « mlrrhl Hat lie icq> n n-w 
nue*u" ti a- 1 IV , 1 cr'’ln-s id» ij 

»rri;««lo di I e 1 «« w » s -ir 

Wim c leht'fwavl ■* *<- ! •> 

tho r«-w I-ii i 

1M mi t'er” r l! ”r n * i *.* f * 
ami t*" v a~t i*e--r i • r^nn I s *~ 
wlrh Jjis a “Ufo* it * i »',> >, 

!*'! b- hev t It i <* s* t-e tr» t 

1 »« 1* * tn-ii* 1 i » *r !n< at , 

■ |M» Ury-T a- ! S f t jo 1 * r * 

IjX-JS of I*e lf -1 *f fits - 1 t t - 



it hasana thing to do with feeling \\ t 
do not hear or see there it tarts n< 
movements and certatnh tin will m 
the powers of thinking U rot lm 
there We hml tint it is a gn at in tru 
m nt for making the l*«l\ lc» wha 
«i want The j*owcr of Man in^, tin 
IkmU lives then A drunken mu 
staggers beciua. he has j* ironed he 
cenlKlljm Also the Mamed its* o 
the mu v:hs for complicate I tmld luati 
actions hke punting or pitying tin 
violin dejxml ujion tin. c< ntrol of tin 
ccn Ih Hum II mav U. thought that Uie«< 
duties an. noi very exalted 
andwemiv wont er l hue 
fon «h\ the ci.rrlx.Hurr 
liotiltl get l H.ger is wa 
a-sctrtlinlli srahofltfi Hill 
wi have in ulv harm tint 
U e one thuif, in tl « woxh: 
that nrrji do is to most 
things wir UhIi -s and things 

cutst h them Tilt* ,-sh tin* 
\ »wtr of movim nt ar : 
tnl\ thrum h »i iui min' 
c n live an 1 art *vi it i> 
v»rv imjwrt ant tin on 
conln I of m i\ m nt *h ti* I 
l>e as fi ir as j<r. if t 
It cm Is jrov I Hat in 
llit rtain lm « f *s.tt t ol 
Itfe more ai I irorr I irv 
and ttxuratv <f inun ri 
luve aJwavs ij jsarrd i att 
of tlx 1 tilt ra rf l n*"iC'<sn 
lU rej 1 irjo^ « I irngthlv 
vki 1 ! Hilces an 1 v nail 
rl I'd ci rr \ rr} <’ mi v 
ard as He> r r * 1 ‘Ml} Is 
i r n<* nsrr A-clu' t'i 

’ ,fir n ' ,l)! If 

•»- Twft iH’anni 1 w ,-nc an t 
t*f [inn wlnf 
l* w - I l „ owl 1 p p. , r 
In jeo rtimln f i 1 if «: »«} f r I 
t* - « **i v »*tij t xiu*t i * i It *• 
Ha* 1 avr a \ -tv verTf* r» 

!**• 1 v, eva- U l*i*l tercS?! 
Uj, kst td 1 1 1* e v ir.rnu tb 
1 , tan t. 11 r nc 1 it r - 
j i tan -<v i wr at 
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CHILD’S BOOK OF ITS OWN 

can sec who feeds them at, the Zoo 
But when we reach the highest apes, we 
see that they find and examine and lift 
their food with their hands, and then 
carry it to their mouths The arms, then, 
limbs which Iqi countless millions of 
yeais have been used by all sorts of 
different animals for the same purposes 
as the hind legs, and for no other, now 
come to have special purposes of their 
own, and every finger becomes precious 
Cleverer even than the half-erect apes 
is man, who, after crawling babyhood is 
past, frees his fore limbs for ever from 
die duty of locomotion and learns how 
to use every one of his fingers separately, 
as with the typewrite! or the piano. 
There has therefore been an immense 
development of skill m man — though 
mere strength has decidedly fallen off— 
and with it there has necessarily gone 
a great development of the cerebellum 
This is very interesting, because it 
helps us not only to understand the 
bram, but also to understand childien 
Childien belong to a race that lives m 
the world by its cleverness of all kinds, 
and so they like to practise their skill 
Tins is why children love games of skill, 
and this especially is why, ever since 
childien existed, they were fond of balls 

W HY IT IS RIQIIT THAT BOYS AND 
(URLS SHOULD PLAY 

Of course, grown-up people do not 
like to have their windows broken; but 
still it is right and natural for children 
to play. What we call play, and 
stupidly think of as waste of time, is now' 
known by wise people to be part of the 
necessary education of a child, if it is to 
reach the best possible for it m health 
of mmd and body Its play is really an 
essential part of the work of the child 
It is a great pity that, though any 
mother cat may be seen teaching her 
kittens to play, for she know's how 
important it is for them to become 
skilful, many children in England have 
nowhere to play but the street, no one 
to teach them good games, no one to 
care w'hat becomes of them And yet, 
if we are not to care about our children, 
and therefore the future of mankind, 
many of us would perhaps not care if 
the whole earth shot up m flame and 
vanished this very moment But we 
hope that before long all children will 
be able to have happy playtimes 
The next part of this is on page 371 3 


to it, we must he using the cerebellum 
the hippopotamus has piactically no 
idea of catching at all It takes a very 
long time to see even things that it 
likes, and if they get into a cornci, it is 
so clumsy that it has not sense enough 
to use cithei its feet or its mouth to get 
them out again 

'T’HC LITTLE BRAIN OP THE (IRC AT 
1 HIPPOPOTAMUS 

All this depends upon the smallness 
of its biain, and especially of its ceie- 
bellum It is leckoned that the brain 
of the hippopotamus weighs about the 
same as that of the horse the weight 
of wdiose bod\ is only one-fifth as great. 
It has been proved over and over again 
that, in the history of life, success has 
always gone more and more to brains, 
to skill as against strength, to mmd as 
against muscle The hippopotamus is a 
remarkable instance of an animal that 
has survived thiough long ages from the 
days when brains 111 general were much 
smaller than they ate now, and the 
explanation is not to be found m its 
huge size and stiength, but entn cly m its 
mode of life Its size and strength could 
never have saved it against better brains 
In the past there have been far 
jj b 'ggcr and slionger animals than 
even the hippopotamus, and they have 
all died out, but the hippopotamus 
is content to live upon grass and 
similar plants growing in livers It 
has its nostrils right on the very top of 
its face, so to speak, and so it can lie 
with its whole body m the water, and 
]ust leave its nostrils above to breathe 
by In this way it saves itself by hiding, 
and still fives on, while the other 
stronger and cleverer animals have 
completely disappeared from the earth 
As we pass upwards m the scale of 
hie, we find that with the growth of the 
cerebellum, and the development of skill 
there comes a time when even the mouth 5 
that dogs and cats and lions and sea- 
lions are so clever in using, is not a rood 
enough instrument for the clever brain 

THE arms WHICH GIVES 
1 MAN HIS GRCAT POW'ER ES 


Something even better is required and 
so, in the mam line of ascent, we’ find 
that the animals called lemurs, which 
are a very humble and ancient kind of 
monkey, use their hands a little for 
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money to oav fnr it mi, i " 

for books was increasing, but the pcnref tob P nTltnorcis - It would have taken 

EjS^jSPa. ™ re ra P. ldJ y d,d not Li of , ° page of™** on a 


to nrnm,™ +f out tiie power 

keep nace J S “S™ rap,dJ y dld not 
nn! 1 ! ? " ath the demand Thus the 

mve d nen S( i me i gr 1 nd new mvention to 
f, e people books was very unrent 

propei J nnn P utenbei ff> the mventof of 

Germany, about^T b0m ’ &t MamZ > 


G/'wR MAN 


? T ' c a page OI words on a 
block of wood, and it would Jiave been 
impossible to prmt books for which 

Pin n P ,- age °j matter needed a separate 
ck of wood What they w’anted ivas 
a number of movable letters that could 
eput ogethcr to form words, and then 
uJien the page was printed the letters, 

T . . - u| ’vuk 0r W 25 . could be distributed, and set 

ft is a curious thing that nnntm. again to form other pages It fell 

•nS 1 „ reC , 0,ds the "»“>&, SO fafasS ° G "f" l «rg to i„*M 
i 1 ?' ’ °f every other invention should +h ? c ieme 0r that, at any rate, is 

i us s ° bttle °f its own story We th £, deasion of the best historians 
nl o n T ', Vlth whom the idea Of tn J be ” va1 ' Conans tell a different 
Turn drs began We know' that T ' sa y that a man named 

Gutenberg was the first man m h, stoiy uH JanSZ00n Coster > of Haarlem, 
to give the woild a book pinted ^ Uas the mventor of the 
but m Gparate , pieces of movable type T7 b J G ^ pes > and that he actually 

5 m le f crcd 't of the invention P ,s P,""* 6 ? a book from them, and that 
, , for ot ler men who lived at the 1 5Cn 33S servant stole the types and 

W ?pno, a ‘ve„ e » GiL.tes 


-waw II1CJ 

occurred dcvS ™rs car£* w* 0 , 1 ’"' 5 
nothing about 1,1s borhood S' 5 kn0 7 
caused the gi eatest Ip 1 * His work 

history of knowledge fit 11 m , tlle 
ever witnessed TTAf" ^ Orld JlclS 


T “v _ »>i Lij mern ro icrutenoerg, 
wnose service he enteied and wliom 
tie taught to print In studying the 
nstory of pnntmg we are bound to 
aice all the evidence, and, having done 
s °, we are able to say that there is 
nothing to support this stoiy 

T T °'^DivcV, TENBERa ’ s parents were 
DRIVEN FROAl A1AINZ BY A AIOB 


ever «ntn B c7j""' usc uiat tne world lias H~™.,^n, ILiNBE RO's parents wtre 
fhnJ t s ! e , d ’ y et ' ve are as ignorant nf ^driven froai aiainz by a aiob 

been 01 ^ 31S P ny ate hfe as if he had ^ , le , stor 7 about Coster "was never 

been an ordinary citizen ad T nn ted until a hundred years after the 

actnn? ? aSOa for the confusion as to tbe Gutenb erg We may be sure 

little' mn! Ven i0n 0f P rmt mg may be a m^r t + G , W0lId would have heard of it 
a !tn° e T Y J° under stand if we take G , ute " ber ff s time had there been 
mafinn- Ce , at u t le atte rnpts at bool- lin? *, n lt Germany and Holland 
Gulenf nch were being made when ad4h , eir Iaw c °mts then, , and Coster 
Sere u?af ' Va t a J ’ outh The idea that L “ Id have & one to law against Guten- 
boo! s (i a better " a 3 r of producinp- he ® ° r 4 3e fmfbless servant had there 
alreadJ e + Wnt i ng them b y hand had an / J tra th m the stoiy When 

hnd' fm,nr] n er * K L men’s minds Men he p e ,, dld b ave a case against Guten- 
wlnt we n U<: dle ' va 7 t° pnnt from nr . Ig l fbey did not hesitate to go to 
drawings ,?„,»• we£ °°K a f 1,1354 him - a s ' y e shall see 

on beinrmU! 0 blocks of wood, which r n+ , , us :no ' v fake the life-story of 

the pan! r nrefc°I Cr ’ pnnted a picture on SSf® 5 as / ar . as we know it His 
me paper pressed u { ,on them 1 ° n Pfcntswere of noble birth H.sfathe.’s 

H Before L th^ cd to print mcTimec l! e 'l 8 ? Gan sfleisch, but he took the f 
That w as S C ° UU> PR, ^ T Wd| S °, f his mother, so that that name 

I made men f,, c , ture 'P rjn ting, and it de^^ J 36 camed on , she being the last f 
of tmc,ng fum^ , ,ar ' Vlth Ule thought °f p er house. She little' 

I of carved wood ipon P a Per by means bnn5n w iat honour and glory he would 
co,»c "A'ftJ™ »l*l. many wWjoIm uas 

S But that W-,, ih d In flee f y( ; a / s ofa « e bis parents had 

f a book from lypra wine) a ' t roni Anting nuarre/hef 1 Main f There was a great j 
had beer, p n „ ed rZ‘i V ‘ en 0,30 book at) w f" Cen the P oor aad nch of the 
and again to nnni u<:ed again the V,ei, i ' S , parcnts ’ u! 'o were among 

1 y noc1cuGga e n o nh ° ^ g he w5th hem rV° % ,UkI ,akc tbcir hof 

b e ° nI -' Pictures, the^ d,d l ^ T} >cj went to Strasbuig, and ! 

_* tne'c the inventor of printing grew up. > 
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— -HEN VTHO GAVE US PRINTING- — ■ ■ ’• — ■ 

*' He wa a lid of bright md imentne great ait to tin world In ruitnc 
mind When little more than fiftten Munz ought to be its <ru'U Hi 
he was engaged in experiments for returned to Mimz in 144b alter Im mg 

f -dishing btones and making mirrors l»een an exik for tmnti m\ >nrs 
Ii required more moncs than hi was Hi made Ins home m a h u- whiil 
able to secure it Itomi therefore he formed part of the posse- 101 ot h 
induced 1 citizen named Andrew Dnt family Tint he had now coinj it ted b 
zchn to become sccunti for linn -otlnt s'-hemc for the new {muting wi know 
he could borrow the monev from the fict tint h w ts able to l«om>w 

A iuuincs* IN lookino QLASsrs that monei from aslirewdmcrchant < t Munz 
IAILID ANI1 witATCAMCArTEHWAVi)!. nimed John lust The litter prmided 
Dntzehn must hast thought Inghh of twnsums of mone\ tn enable hmitomahi 
the rout h for he entered into rartmrship to tvpesandtoj urcln.se other nnt nals, 
withhun thtbu mess being the polishing As «ecunt\ Fust Itad all th« printing 
of stones ami the making of mirrors. Of stock, wlucfi Gutenberg was to mke 
course lookup glasses had Ixin made Ihej took into tlicir toner 1 kilfnl 
before this but young John hid found worker in mill! named Schmflf and 
out a war of making lnrttcr ones than he w is ill gieitl) to x jst Cuteiil/rg 
hid been known b«forc Thcr must in c irrrnig out lu ideas tn tin miking 


Ime managed \ err will frrtliei «ctm 


r until* rg to Ime 


to hue remuned in this business for ut out to make etch letter vpintdr 
the m»\t Uuhr or thirteen sears. A If he wanted 100 copies of tte litter 
lickv iceidrnt perlips took tlictn A he would «ct to wut«. to cars- | 
out « f it There was to be 1 j dgnmagi 100 copies « f t» e lettu in wood 
to \tv 1 1 Chipi lit mil the jAirtncrs ptTi’Mirco s mull. tmi n»ST fRistro ! 
had ronntetl on soling a griat tmnr hook in all tmi woulo 


mirror The pd^nmige rnstp 
md the stock ri mained unn Id 
Tbs seems to Imc put an end to th 


lJut tbs was too mw U-jd tls 1 
wwxlen litters were tr«> soft t »lt t Tie j 
impnm inert tint Vlrxlf r suggested j 


liu iiipn ( ohnlxrg now turned to tin was imjsir tint lb carved tire Inter : 

work of his life H< t<* k mt 1 jnitmt on t’le r id « f 4 | ire of inet ij With j 

ship two oilier men named \nlnw this metal IrMir hr i-ui ilxsl a mod J 
llohrnnn and Anton Holnnnn hj in a vifltr until Iheti »U tl.»t re 
lamer partner Dntzilm iKn lemg m maitted t« be don was t rmll tr-tj 
ttveti Hnrss Tliej began as printers led and pat t It tntu the le su'd md fojsfs 
ij j uentli thru ulei was to wood of tie litter tonld be mule as la ( a' ] 
nu the 1 ha of tie nim it !e types metvl woul t harden j 

In 1 twit ret (tm* Tin paitlvT* rr nd The fart that VcWPet d 1 ttoi ( e | 
ha\« tlmpht well the l« stums ! r Cn rtdrlg w lsie-ri 1 j 4 ant batias*e 
wleti 111 z 44 r Ihitzrl n »l)n! to« nit ta e any nr hi Irr-m Gu er’-e g 
bethels wtnl t*» liw l try to mite The fir t g « at iki was G iK ’-up s 
Gutetilxuj, take one ibl'ctrotlimitttv l‘ - nrwn out x-f tie <km’v s- e<l 
Jsirtrr* bp m lb dead nuns {hr nuch Id s I r 1 w* u Hr wr» 

t uten’s-jj, wtn the «Lir H" nether Pinllitf j ***-fi.wan!» i Jt Ur time 

hi 1 tn Iim tie tenh r mn* jsirimi And now t'w w -rk f < tt~ s 


V4 LONU L11LT Israi v Tlw Jti tf! 

\fier tl -s <x - rs a |<erv»d r f nrslar tisis Hex | / ! 1 
Cuter Vrg t n rowed t / its fc c_rs i'/rr fxi J. 
mg 1^1 bran w—ts a 1 that » tlx- 1 tl n 

we kr 'U \ 1 » l^s tvori »ee to ae * tri 
f |\e r<'* tn f »«k f ' tVcc a rr -»r tm 
<1 sV-wx t 1 at las i»\'- ,u I iV | _ f tv 

I I taim i - l < i w - « w\ — tl ♦ l e {«- d 
Tt t * r «- l •> s *-•»& J t s cjjx, b— t a t ( t. 4 <~ * 
f 1 vl ! rt~ IV b*t** V 1 * tjef^ t»> 

*1 1- t t eike n si ( 1 r*-» r*s-s 


ae » «ei v* -i J j ir *-n^ 
er -»r was era of h t irr 1 “ la* 
I- * iV t l it o- j r~* I ! I*s 
{tt- d » f t i I « » <1 
a f t g‘«^» if war eln ’ e*J t 
lefi IG ir v rtV* 
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f rn book of 

iflx^HS IS^^S r 

SS, , , \ ag,eed that it uas '- nc; { ' country were too busy with the 

I u iat a , handwntmg,” and that see? Sr thnT ° f the , R ° qes to notice the miracles’ f 

i z£^^z SrZd - ~^‘r -t i 

I i ose \l Cr f s , sun set as soon as it S i’ 1 ', flfty years be fore tins time the . j . 
jj pi mted thnn 1 md 11)0 gleat Blb!e been i i,5' Sl angua £ e was never taught in ft ’ 
? “ tnanaquMKJaiose Gutenberg lIll< ’ country » French was taught for 

I snllr i P f,' tnei i,ad done a meat 3 '- T g 8nd read,n g b V the upper f 

a noble Bl K, ng m S ,V1 »& to the , or ^! es ' bat not Enghfh Them A f ' 
3 "? b L Blb,e a s the first -frnifc .written English All dnr, impnfc nnrl 3 


! splendid t h, 1 ilacl d °nc a great and , a ? d wading by the upper 

g a noble Rih/ lg 111 filing to the world u nit S ’ "r 1 n ,°^ Rn ghsh Theie was no 
| pnnt'm^ S aS T+ tbe ^st-fruits oJ the K* ten En 6 bsb All documents and’ 
1 punters fn is something of w inch t i 1P s were written in the French which 

that the first! 3 Slllce b <*» proud L TT* llad brou g ht a™ ™th 
greatest \ C , Ver P n nted wns the f ( , r ?£ l no "’ we we,e { o hat e books 

! But ufir-TT ,? 01cs t hook in the world n S bs hmen, punted m their own 

at' o?c" feS? 1 "?*';■» endcd'Tlnto SrlT The m „ to wt ths 
I claimed barl- tt ° Ut 1 be Sreedy Fust u }, r , dcrbl cban S e "as William Canton, 
knew that Gntln'h 110ney he badJ ent Pie mnrl , nan ]f ls honoured in our land as 
and that no i nber S c °uld not pay him nil aS Biat °t Gutenberg and the 
d lately pressed T bS ’ , wa s why hS S of h,s age who all helped, 

have the mf dh , ,Scla,ni As he could not fon ' ard the great art 
| plant He ey bl r sei ^cd all the pi mting W'?pi AM caxton, the man who 
I this but li e g ?l!1 .V entitled to dn r. B ,‘ i0UaMT printing to England 
5 monstroiicP ny things are legal which aie w tlx t°n was born m Kent about 1422 
fhe Poor L““k, ' e ‘"’f™ 5 ' cars WT, 

I kicked 011+ r>? U if °L hls triumph wac , Wenbeig In these dap we f 

| press wac w£l S office, and lus beloved nri d think it strange if parents. did f 
Safe 'jfe ! Cft t0 Fust and Schoeffer GC ! UCate their children It was 

I idea of nrmi aS k 00rcr than when the he ! Cnt 111 Paxton’s daj-s, and when 
I However l° g drst Cnt ered bis bram tlnt'T S °^ d man be used to sa >' 

! another efforiV^T not to d,e "Phout the be aI " a ys felt bound'to piay foi 
He found l °, farthcr his invention £ SOul , of Jus father and mother, 

1 5 S 2 -J 2 T Sr? ! 

1 ™ - x b r he pnMed s ^tr'is^crif'S-! 

bS„X?p w-asT""™™- I 

I after that, and he ended e f wth Gutenberg became ?J eiccr ’ uh ° afterwards | 

I sioner, living on the £ bl f da y s asapen- tbnno-ift boid Havor of London, and r 
I h'shop of Mainz Nobo^ Un £° f tbe Arch- death h f°r2' e , d of Caxton that at hr; 
f Ide passed aw ay i!i £o ri , 0 , ted his death After tbe T outh a sum of money 1 - 
after the coniplition d f S ;, thlrtee n years slim' r-ivf Jmd served his apprentice . 

S made him one of ?he££ e i n° rk wblc h the? & n f wnt to Bruges He was 
| men Nearly f our cen J 0rld s . greatest to set 3 y " f ° uryearsoicb and was able 
f the citizens of Main z ei- n< < S ffterwards that fmf In busin ess for himself At e 
j IP his honour He nee!!! 6 ? a st atue Were pn ™ e ^evei al English merchants I 
I R]S far oe had gone fort if d f Jt n , ot tbe n Caxton S y? cd ln husmess m Bruges, and }’ 

1 ^ 'thin sixteen years n /”/, 0 a 1 Jands man nr£ e,n g , an cner g etj c and clever I 
°f the first Bible the art r* be P rint ing his n’r!n S Pf red We have evidence of ’■ 

U,e art of Printing y a % P ro P®ty m the fact that four 3 ears 

'' — — lter hls arrival he became security h 




* 

b tiita 

d Kj/ 

J foi another merchant for the 


^,-^THE CHILD'S BOOK OF MEM AND WOMEN 

king had founded The book trans- 


sum 

of /no, which would be a large 
amount in our money So far as we 
know, Caxton came to England on 
only two occasions during the next 
thirty years He made himself master 
of several languages, and became a sort 
of English ambassador at Bruges, the 
British government entrusting him with 
missions of importance 

H ow THE SACKING OF A CITY SCATTERED 
PRINTERS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 

As we have seen, the knowledge of 
printing soon spread about Europe It 
was largely helped in an unexpected 
direction The city of Mainz, where it 
had begun, was sacked in 1462 The 
office of Fust and Schoeffer was wrecked, 
and their workmen weie scattered 
| They spiead into various countries, and 
i took with them their knowledge of 
\ printing Thus the misfortune of Fust 
\ proved a blessing in disguise to other 
people Books multiplied, and printed 
copies came into the hands of Caxton. 

When he w'as nearly fifty years 
of age he set to work to translate 
into English a book on the his- 
toty of Troy No doubt he had 
enjoyed reading it, and washed that 
people who knew only English should 
shaie lus enjoyment When he had 
translated it he caused it to be printed, 
and it appeared in Cologne, so far as is 
known, in 1474, six years after the 
inventor of printing had been laid in 
his grave We do not know whether 
Caxton actually set up the type and 
printed the book himself, or w'hethei lie 
paid someone else to do the work We 
i do know that he had been much in the 
company, in Cologne, of a man named 
Colard Mansion, a famous writer, who 
had become a printer 

T he book that caxton printed in a 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY OFFICE 

Whether the book was printed at 
Bruges or Cologne can never be decided, 
and it really does not matter The 
point of importance for us is that, 
delighted with the new art of printing 
that he had mastered, Caxton left for 
England in 1476 to set up as a printer. 

He took an office in premises belong- 
ing to Westminstei Abbey It is 
commonly supposed that he printed 
actually m the abbey. That, howevei , 
is not the case, for Ins office was in or 
near one of the almshouses which a 


fated and printed abroad by Caxton was 
the first which had evei appeared in 
the English tongue The first book ever 
printed in England was either his book 
on the game of chess, or one devoted 
to the sayings of the philosophers He 
now had a busy time as a pnnter He 
printed short stones and pamphlets e 
printed the works of Chaucer, ieligious 
works, and many others head) 
hundred of his books still exist, not di 
perfect, of course Parts of some w ere 
found to have been used m bind S 
later books; others had been nibbled 
by rats and earned to their holes in 
Westminster Abbey Some of his bo i 
sell to-day for over £2,000 each - 
One of the men who helped Caxt 
with his printing was M y , n ^ f r 0 m 
Worde, who came over with h m fro 
Belgium, and, at Caxton s death, 
1491, succeeded to his printing P 
He earned out the work which h> 
master had begun He improve 
type, and pnnted over 400 book . 

T-HE MEN WHO CAXTON A 

1 SPREAD PRINTING IN ENGLAND 

But before the deat! Y°Lf‘ ce in 
printing had made a great advance 
England Two years after Caxton s re 
turn to England a printing press"* 
set up at Oxford by ThomaS ^ Rood 
Two years after, one was- * ^ a _ 
St Albans, by a man called the sd 
master. A man named Lettou 1 st 
for himself m London in the same ?. cars 
Cambridge waited for over forty) 
before setting up her first L PP?2 B s Lead 
In the meantime, the art naa . v , 
far and near over the country, 
Scotland had her firet pr« s 
when tw o men named Walter Ch pm 
who found the money, and Anar 
Mvllar, a bookseller, who had bee ^ 
France and learned the waj to Pf . 
obtained a licence from the s 

king, James IV , to set up m busing 
as printers The firm was no 
on after the death of these twonr^, 
and then for some years the S 
Parliament, while having its 
Parliament printed, actually 
send to France to get the work , 
The art had now r become ^ 
established m Europe It s P r ‘ r a 
the Amencan continent by the n 1 , 

Spaniard in Mexico, who, in oo 
published the first pnnted book ew- 


PRINTING THE FIRST BOOK IN ENGLAND 


irtinartjoinuaittuo, 
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seen in the West The first English 
book was published m 1638, by lirvSd 
M boon founded by an 
£t§ed m Har ' a,d ' bad 

van- 'rsrr? nas ,m « 

) good The first improvements in 
{g? made by Wynfiyn dTw orde 

5*SM: 


from the first TJie type had to be laid 
hat upon the pi ess, and the' pare 

Filin' by J )eing ' P ,essed by hand 
laboui upon the inked surface of the 

>'P e Aot until 1814 was the printing 
ot a new spaper by steam first tned 

T H p R m^ N nucHm| THE F,RSTSTCAM 

The inventor of the first steam j 
printing machine was Fiedenck Rome. ' 
orn at Eisleben, German}-, in 1773 
He stnick out m a new direction 


o-- -"-a iu nunaon Pvnson bp xra ^ ’ uullul v, ui 1774 

came pnnter to the King of Enrfand' w ° Ut m a new ^echon 

and performed a most important sS Instead of printing from a flat page of 

by printing the first book m Roman tvoe nf P ,’-i ^ made a matn x— >the principle 
(licit is, ivpe like i of which nvnioinori — - — on- 


t/ful l\ a L bo ™ « ‘ ] > a ‘ beau- 


Ef i i L cl Juuinx — -tne pnncipie 
winch is explained on page S81, t 
mid from that made a cylinder, winch s 
couJd be placed on a machine and made J 
o turn off printed papers as fast as | 
tlc machine could work A man j 
named Nicholson had an idea for a 

CVlmriAr +• *-» . » , ,, t 


— , wets uorn in thof 1 v, . wuu\ /1 man 

I" ms s, e *ss,s Ft p™ 0 5 n m h i“ ttboufu,: 

Ko '" e ' s " as l,,c s,,c ' 

me bindings Manuzio was the first The great success of Konig’s invention 

0 make the type called ,/S type h£ 2 “ * due >, Jl ° we ' to John Wei, pi o-' 

nr.nl which the word Itself is here Pnctor of the “Times” The “Times" 
S d !, 1S belleved ‘bat lie took as his nf?' 63 '® 1 newspaper in the world, 
wnf.n f °r !” s ‘- v P e the beautiful hand « d 11 was fm ”ig that it should lead 
writing of the great poet Petrarch d ' wV^ 7 ! n s ° splendid an ach ancc. Mr } 
H°KNmv I Tr^, 0 - VCRNMENT tried to k-pen h niter had many difficulties to face f 
,} s nnnf „' 1 0E rR0M THE people ore the machine was perfected, but - 

countrl nt f C ', vorks , in creased m this no aSt> 0n November 297 1S14, the 
more , ' m , lcatan became better and P a P er came out, printed by steam power. 

were ablo f mon ’ , so Jbat many people ^ we C( ? ldd see to-day the first steam 
ere able to read and Ac,..- , t peo P Je P> ess on which the “ Times ” was printed 

We snnnlri j h * 1.1.1 _ 




■ were able to read nnJ i many People 
pnnied the U,e e , vc ” ls 

Has alaimed the and P am phlets. 
T530 wliat is kiiown°' einmcn,t ’ and ln 

slop was established IfVjT* 8 censor - 

not ap S,,0d b, fh e pnnlcd 

be was cnielly punisher 3 T CG ? Sor 
of tinnes lasted fnr ' Ibis state 
years and the lot n,ore ‘ban r 5 o 

bard that prininJ l P ' n ^ yas so 
lost art a cam becanie almost a 

fmprisonmuit and finc° Uj f n0t llsk 

V.01L-. wind, the peonffi /° pub,ls b 
which tho t \ 1 annica brnn " a,Ucd < but 
demn Es on tw °^° l mi &t con- 

of a censor, Ifib), s { ® . a Ppoinfrnent 
burnt by the Chi ch Se, ^ d and 

was tlieofficc of -ul 0 , 36 w 

When the 

pbw! ed uj) hope n l> e, men 
’-tmn bopm to improve' ffri'b r t p,: ,nt, * n 5 
mad,*, hut stdl the i.nnOr. t ty p’wns 

xemimued , s n7,ad“S 




<■ ^ iff 


* , me limes " was printed, 

e should be amused to think what a > 
wondciful invention it then seemed | 
ut it is always easy to improve, once j 
great idea lias been grasped That 5 
first steam press was the paient of all l 
inat have followed, and must always be | 
field m lmnoui ' i 

H °ci, T ^;‘ T,ftlE5 " eed tiic wav in rue f 

CHANGES THAT HAVE CO, WE ABOUT I 

Hie “Times” steam press was the \ 
cl ,i5 CS f . advance in printing made I 
c *" ., ,e day of Gutenberg lumselb ! 
j, Jben ne\v inventions for printing f 

rlnid.A. °n cd ca °b of ber with great | 
i ‘ p , - I nnfing coloured jncture- | 
fias become one of the most w underfill 

satmer f P niUer ’ s triumphs. F01 the | 
uj , h if type, machines have been made I 
t] „ ' * ' se< -’i» to do all but think; while j 
d 11 a f bines that print the 
omorw ibjd kook " of thcpiesciit day an j 
f ver imv 1 n,drv * lloiisconinvanrc-v { 

- , , 2 . GnU ‘ d by t3i e genffis of man * | . 

1 * T 
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THE 

‘T sea How I long for Christmas to 
= come ' ” 

| “ Rejoice m our lo\e 1 ” said the Air 
| and the Sunshine “ Rejoice in thy 
3 youth and thy freedom 1 ” 

| But rejoice he ne\cr would He grew 
jj and giew, in w intei a*' in summer, lie 
i stood theie clotlied m gieen dark- 
l gieen foliage , the people that saw him 
I said, “ That is a beautiful tree ' ” and, 
| next Christmas, he was the first that 
was felled The axe struck sharply 
through the wood the Tree fell to the 
eaith with a heavy gioan , he suffered 
an agony, a faintness that he had never 
expected , lie quite forgot to think of 
his good fortune he felt such sonow at 
being compelled to lea\ e Ins home , he 
knew that he should never sec again 
those deal old comiades, or the little 
bushes and flowers that had flourished 
under Ins shadow', perhaps not even 
the birds Neither did he find the 
journey by any means pleasant 
When the Tree fust came to himself 
he was in a large, handsome saloon 
Pictures hung on the walls, and on the 
mantelpiece stood large Chinese vases 
with lions on the lids , there were 
rockmg-chairs, silken sofas, and tables 
covered with pictui e-books The Fir- 
tree was planted in a large cask filled 
with sand, and hung with green cloth, 
and placed upon a carpet woven of 
man}, gay colours Oh, how the Tree 
trembled ! What was to happen next ? 
A young lady, assisted by the servants 
now began to adorn him 
Upon some branches, they hung little 
nets cut out of coloured paper, every 7 
net filled with sugar-plums , from others 
gilded apples and w'alnuts were sus- 
pended, looking just as if they liad 
grown there , and more than a hundred 
little wax tapers, red, blue, aud white 
were placed Iieie and there among the 
boughs Dolls that looked almost like 
men and w'omeu seemed dancing to and 
fro among the leaves, and highest, on 
the summit, was fastened a large star 
of gold tinsel 

, “This evening,” they* said, “it will 
be lighted up 

Would that it weie evening i ” 
thought the Tree ” Would that the 
lights were kindled, for then— what will 
hapjien then ? Will the trees come out of 
( the forest to see me? Will the sparrows 
-4, look in through the window-panes ? ” 


CHILD'S BOOK OF STORIES- 


-Cl 


At last the candles weie lighted, and , ■■ 
then, suddenly, both folding doors weie f 
flung Ojieiv and a iroop of children j 
rushed in as if they had a mind to jump [ 
over him ; the older people followed | 
more quietly. The little ones stood quite t 
silent, but only for a moment ; then f 
their jubilee hurst forth, and they j 
shouted with joy 7 till the walls re-echoed. | 

The children danced and played 1 
about with their beautiful playthings, | 
and no one thought any more of the f 
Tree excejrt the old nurse, who came ' 
and peeped among the boughs, but * 
it was only' to see whether,- pei chance, 
a fig or an ajiple had been left 
among them 

“ A story' < A story ! ” cried the 
childicn, pulling an old man towards 
the Tree 

And then the old man told the 
story' of Humpty' Dumpty, who fell 
downstairs, and y'et came to the 
throne and w on the Pnncess And the 
children clapped their hands The 
Fir-tree stood, meanwhile, quite silent 
and thoughtful -> the birds in the 
forest had never related anything like 
this “ Humpty Dumpty' fell down- 
stairs, and yet was raised to the throne 
and w T on the Pnncess 1 ” “ Ah, ah 1 

Who know's but I may' fall downstairs 
and w m a princess ? ” 

In the mot mng the maids came m ^ 

“Now 7 begins my state anew! 
thought the Tree. But they dragged 
him out of the room, up the stairs, and 
into an attic-chamber, and there thrust 
him into a dark corner where not a 
ray of light could penetrate “ Wlrat 
can be the meaning of this ? ” thought 
the Tiee And lie leant against the 
wall, and thought, and thought And 
plenty' of time he had foi thinking it 
ovei, for day' aftei day' and night after 
night passed away, and y'et no one 
ever came into the room At last 
somebody did come in, but it was only 
to push into the corner some old trunks, 
the Tree was now entuely' hidden from 
sight and apparently entirely ' for- 
gotten 

it “ It is now 7 winter,” thought the Tree 
The ground is hard and coveied with 
snow , they cannot plant me now, so 
I am to stay' lieie m shelter till tlie 
spring I only' wish it were not so 
dark and so dreadfully' lonely 1 Oil, 
howpleasant it was in the forest, w hen 
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the snow lay on the pound and the 
hare^ scampeied about'" 

“ Squeak 1 squeak 1 ” cued a little 
mouse, just then gliding fin ward. 
Another followed, they Mnlfcd about 
the Fn-tiec, and then slipped m and 
out among the bi am lies 

“ It is liombh cold 1 ” said the little 
I mice “Otherwise it is \oij com- 
I foi table lieic Don’t you think so, 

| you old Fn-tiee 7 " 

| “I am not old,” said the Fu-tree; 
j “theie aie mam who are much oldci 
| than I am ” 

j “How came ym lieic?” asked the 
• mice, “ and what do you know' ? Tell 
\ us about the most delightful place on 
j earth Ha\e jmi been into the store* 
\ loom, where cheeses lie on the shelves, 
s and bacon hangs from the coiling, 
1 where one can dame orer tallow 
| candles, whcie one goes m thin and 
| comes out fat 5 ” 

I " I know' nothing about that,” said 
I the Tree, “but I know the foiest, 
s whcie the sun shines and where the 
l birds sing > " and then be spoke of his 
youth and its pleasures The little 
mice had never heard anything like it, 
they listened so attentively and said : 
" Well, to be sure, how much } ou have 
seen ' How' happy you lia\ e been ' ” 

! “ Happy ' ” repeated the Fir-tree, 

m suipnse, and he thought a moment 
over all that he had been saying 
“ Yes, on the whole, those were pleasant 
times ' ” He then told them about the 
Christmas Eve when he had been 
decked out with cakes and candles, 

“ Oh,” cried the little mice, “ how 
happy you have been ' ” 

The next night, the little mice came 
again and brought with them foui 
other little mice, who also w-anted to 
hear the Tree's history, and the more 
the Tree spoke of his youth in the 
forest, the moie vividly he remembered 
it, and said “ Yes, those w r ere pleasant 
times i But they may come again, they 
may come again > Humpty Dumpty 
fell downstairs, and yet, for all that, he 
won the Princess, perhaps I, too, may 
wan a princess ” , and then the Fir-tree 
thought of a pretty, delicate little 
birch-tree that grew' On the forest, a 
real princess, a very\lovcly princess 
w r as she to the Fir-tree \ 

“ Who is this Humpty Dumpty ? " 
J asked the little mice Whereupon he 


related the tale ; he could remember | 
ever) word o! it perfectly ; and the \ 
little mice weie i early to jump to the [ 
top of the Tree for jov. ’ 1 

But, at last, the little mice all scam- j 
peted aw a}', and the Tree sighed “It * 
vvis pleasant when thee sat lound me, j 
those busy' little mice, listening to my 1 
voids. Now that, too, is all past' j 
Howe vet I shall have pleasute m re- 
membering it, when I am taken away j 
from tins place ” | 

But when would that, be ? One l 
morning, people came and routed out j 
the lumber-room, the flunks were j 
taken away, the Tice, too, was diaggea | 
out of the cornei ; they threw him on { 
the lloor, but a servant picked lum up • 
and carried him downstairs | 

“ Now life begins again ' ” thought j 
the Tice lie felt the fiesli an, the | 
warm sunbeams — he was out. in the f 
court. The court joined a garden j 
Eveiytlung was so fiesli and blooming j 
Hie loses clustered so bright and so £ 
fragiant round the trellfs-w'ork, the j 
hme-tiecs were in full blossom 

“ I shall live ! I shall live 1 He 
was filled with delightful hope, he 
tried to spread out his brancbes-—but> t 
alas < they were all dried up and yellow f 
He was thrown down upon a heap o 
weeds and nettles The star of gom 
tinsel that had been left fixed on his \ 
crov'n now spaikled in the sunshine l 
Some merry children were fhayng j 
in the court, the same who, at Christ- | 
mas-time, had danced round the free 5 
One of the youngest now perceived tire s 
gold stai , and ran to tear it off | 

" Look at it, still fastened to the ugl) | 
old Chiistmas Tree ' " cried he, tramp- f 
ling upon the boughs, f 

And the Tiee looked on all the flow'er | 
of the garden, and wished from hi | 
heart that he had been left to withe , 
alone m the dark corner of the lumber- £ 
i oom He called to mind his hap?} { 
forest hfe, the meiry Christmas Eve, s 
and the little mice who had hstene l 6 
so eagerly v'licn lie i elated the story | 
of Humpty Dumpty. _ f 

“ Past • All past ' ” said the poor 
Tree “Had I but been happy, as | 
I might have been ' ” , j 

And then the servant came and broKc i 
the Tree into small pieces, heaped them | 
all up together, and set fire to them, and f 
the poor Fir-tree was no more 





BLACK DIAMOND T 

THE LITTLE MARE THAT LIVED DOWN A MINE | 


Our v, as a little black mm black all 
oeer Hath just a splutter of white 
hair in the middle of her forehead 
bln 1ml a lihck mane a bhrk tail 
and black hoofs but because of the 
white splash on her brow the\ called 
her Diamond 

Mic heed in Watts anti her master 
was a corn merchant She pulled his 
jelloev cert with red eeheels through 
gruit lanes and oecr mountain road* 
carr \ ikr sacks of barite mill from the 
mill to the sj,o,» and s. cksol com Irom 
the sh< p to tin farmers lious s A 
threat mane jwoplc knew Diamond 
and dn’drtn in tin* nendibo rl ooel eerj 
oftin jlaevd at being Diamoml T1 cv 
would run alwut with their heads 
butt dieen to th ir chests and their 
should r-» pu>* l forward pulling at 
the toe rems which the timer held 
etre tightle eehth he said Wfm 
Diamond slcade Diamond and 
then the) e\t>ul<l stand still prctindirg 
that tine «ui eeaitim, while tit cart 
le it bun., filled and wtiuld toss their 
h< vis up and d iwn just like Diamond 
Hut on»* dj> oneroid hitter eeint»r s 
tiie p -or Damon l shjprj on n* 
k< as sjn ome rattling downhill and 
fi 1 eeith a gnat stckroing tl ud n tl •• 
rul Th t*ea itiful lurniu wih n» 
r< ( an 1 white l<r tr hand anj its *J in 
nr Ir-iH *jut hie strm the shaft* 
mjj d Ids brrwoM the driver we* 
j tttl d on bn It ad and lae mean 
ioue in the reel ] jmor Dunynl 
e i It 1 rr knee* 1 Vc *mg aj d her l>*-au*i 
f l s ft r a all v rat hr 1 an l slit ’ V 1 
evt'h Kilt ait Kiw| n I’ 1 an I haded 
an t ip inc l rtl U 1 «d n i ' W* tf 
•> ft I he l-rArn daft* j rr >« t u 
1« if t intc ha lie mu t 4 nV 
If n «a« n ! i ha ll It i Wju 
1) >« Tel « to *.rasv 

*»* ** It et 4 I *d ar * bet 1 - 1 1 
It i ir itf < amts m ’ ale* ite- 
n Y af t \ t D tw r V wa* li *rc<l 
<i tijiais- t 1 1 'to’ i“ t* *wa\ 
1i" t*i >>r if r* o nli ■> a> *••-»* In fa 
Ii'iun tft- r ttte f e ^ 

fi e ivl 4 y> i L 4 1 -t »tr e*''* 

h»r fe't !a- c ran t * ’c*,* *\*\ 
trff « •* ream i* * if a* 1 1 

a> wain! * & »v* ta cy<- y 

W *i 

"‘V * * 


Diamond wondirut what was going 
to happen *» 1 m. ms not Ion,, kept 
ee-aiting The aer> rnxt da\ tK two 
returned a bridle ee is pushed oecr 
her cars, a row was fastemd to it mil 
she eeas Jed out of the hi Id \ tail 
was waiting m the road Tlie strargi 
man got tip m this cart ind took tin. 
rojH m his ban L 

‘die s a got 1 mare said Diamond s 
master nml I m vm !o lov fur 

< 'hc 11 vret i«) ptir|*»sc ell right 
said the othtr and rll went tic cart 
eeith Dutnand troltws 1 m. hind. 

Tlice came |instntle to Pack and 
ugle cmintre with ruilvene trucks and 
engu rs clanking oecr lines tLat tond 
up from the ground liki fumnes m a 
field and the t Duim n l save m tl < 
open eir tinmen* chmm can lee hens 
eeith Inciting aitvhrd to tlim sj incur} 
round an 1 n und and wooduj huts, 
and j t'c* of 1 ’ ick cc ll an I great tank* 
of stones and m n eeith fates hk< 
mg.qcrs and eh ll eshke rhimn e seecijs 
going ronstantle t»» and fro 

she was taken t> eelial k*» 4 it! Ilk*- 
a ee-oo«hn Jml an 1 tl er« ll* in.au 
in tl r rsrt w is joined l»e ll n t* 
four oihns who I * krd lur ce«r 
smirl her an l pdlr I Inf fi* Tfe 
men eejih Matk fate* 1 « ktd at her a< 
ffiej J a a I ard o^e < f ff n cd 1 
out Take emir be ‘<r k < 1 tl i » m 
i hi Rii! ! ‘oniei'llu haamutal 
Mnrl'vi.rilMi) n|j e«|i i w dead 

sjvaiiu" 

V l inlijp* H is t»i t •»ar thee'T-st , 
D arc u J *dx PI irr 1 1 *\ » Pi t 
anl *d efwre iuV 1 * cu-h tf s 1^-aee 

o»v< a* Ve-« n ter«- 

e n »>i 1 b 1\ s-») 1 a e i r e> «, 

If I ! -fee er»L ’•’r strl eri» 'e li t 

liu, l*r «»l<r|; a*”" »• J e 

^ *-n ie was pe i » < * iU 
mir »Vt nj Ini j,|fi *U rc! 
r-ni ‘•si’ r hi it »tjtk Si 
ws<v! trsfrii 1 t* tl*- ( <i 1 »t I p 

• irtnl tea- e 'irj*\ t tf , 

* -e ' ell I* el *l*-r s e 

1 ’* 1 i I it t v Icy*' j l r * 

t xe -i» » |1 *r 'Vr 1 j * ■* Ha 


st*-’ 4 ‘ afUii ' t i» v 

1*1 T e, lit 4 1*1 

*L* I r grw «-» t-tl - 1 i 
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She heard a heavy door shut behind 
her, and jumped to one side, douching 
down with her hmdquai ters, her tail 
pressed between her legs Hie man 
holding her bridle spoke to hei and 
stroked her Then he called out “ All 
right Let her go ” 

There was a pause , then the noise 
of a chain sounded, and Diamond felt 
herself falling tluough the earth Down 
and down she w'ent, and, m her feai, she 
plunged to this side and that side, blow- 
ing gieat clouds of steam tluough her 
tiemblmg nostuls, while a thick <wveat 
bioke out fiom her heaving flanks 


oi voices Someone came forward, took 
the lope fiom the man who had brought 
hei down, and led her away. 

Diamond felt less Lightened when she 
saw another horse pulling a truck full 
of coal through one of the tunnels 
She felt almost quite safe when she 
came to a stable where there were 
thiee other horses The stalls were 
clean There was plenty of straw' about 
The horses weie well groomed and 
looked fat The}' neighed a welcome to 
Diamond, and Diamond answered them 

She w'as given a handful of com, but 
she u r as afraid of the manger and would 


f 



BLACK DIAMOND TOLD HER BABT ABOUT THE WONDERFUL WORLD ABOVE THE COAL MINE 


“ It’s all right, Diamond,” said the voice 
of the man , and his hand passed quietly 
over her neck and under her muzzle 
When the bandage was taken off 
Diamond’s e^es, she found hei self in a 
perfectly black world, which was with- 
out grass or sky, She could see nothing 
She could scarcely breathe Then, as 
hei eyes go Du bed to tins undei world, 
she saw than the place was a black 
tunnel, with walls roof, and floor, 
and that, in tire distance, a light was 
shining from a lart 

She was led forward, and soon the 
light of many lampsVell on her, and she 
k saw men moving, an(l heard the sound 


not eat Ihe man brought some hay 
for her rack, but she started away from 
it Then the man said “ Diamond, 
my dear lady, a man and a horse 
can get used to anything You’ll 
get as used to eating food underground 
as above ground, see if you don’t ” 
He began to pass a hay-wasp over 
her, and w hile he did so he said . 
‘‘Now, just you listen to me, my 
pretty I’m called William — that’s the 
name you’ll have to call if you want 
anything ; just you say ‘ William,’ and 
I'll be round m a second , my name’s 
William, and I’ve been here a matter 
of seven and thirty years, and I nevei 
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yet handled a horse that dido t get to 
love me \ou \c got to love me. 1 n 
going to change vour name to begin 
with and call vou IStach Diamond 
because vou 11 he dealing in black 
diamonds for the rest ol vour dija 
Now it s a bit stutlv d mu liere I 
admit and thi dark tries the eves and 
v ou can t help missing the bird and the 
trees and the grow. and the skies and 
tin nvtR. and the sight of children 
Hut lor bless vou Black Damond 
wc can t all have the best of things 
burnt must live in palaces and ot Iters 
in coal mine*. Some must sail ships 
across the sea an 1 otlicrs mu t look 
after poor nen in prisons < 'omc nin t 
go fight irg and others must sell 
woollen stockings If tvcrjbodj had 
ovtrj thing thtre dverv soon l« nothing 
for nrit>odj Ami c >mc to tJ ink of it 
nn hss jm re a itul lx. tier off <l>wn 
here with old William than you auuld 
l» pullmi t c d> throwh th« ImNof 
I ond in or xlauduu for an hour at 
a time in tlx ram outside Cardifl ^tati 1 1 
Now int that true* Come tasU 
tl < oats out of m> lun f and see | >w 
good thev are Aon and I in g< t * 
l*e friends wo vc gut to In friend 
Hhek Diamond *■* » It t s L< *in at or n 
ami enjov oura lies 

H r i k tlnmowl | arn si that tlx low 
of tie mimr ile ru.k»* up «n •rnv 
meant* (>r tlr Im r( MUibght »t*d 


* BLACK DIAMOND - 


Iwavtns sweet an* SIh gnw to lav t, 
htr friend William Six. pulled tit eta] 
trucks through the Hoik jnm and 
scarcrlv noticed that h wo. *. n ^ 
graJualh gradualh Mind Wild m 

brought her apples and emut m his 
ont puclt t and Hie >tl«.r miners 
made a ptt tf her and hi was «ot n 
a favourite with th oiler bores m 
the stall A pit s a poor j 1 ice to h\t 
m r< fleeted Black Diaiimnd tut 
it s wonderful wh it a little Imi wa'l do 
c h« worked gramUv bln. aft hartd> 
Six slept soundlv Hut sin was going 
graduill) graduillv fluid 

Th n her foal w as born and th miners 
tailed it Liltlt Diamond and Ihmk 
Dumont grtw vctv Inppv t Ihrp ths 
1 1 ick babv all almut tJ e Won Jerfut 
woill aliove tl c>al rune 5* lulpst 
ill flit mt sight 1 1 e Ixr 1 al > an 1 «lir 
vmild Ivd it h r I ur wath I rr f**r 
failii i, evvs hi 1 of f rrat tr ir 

1 hk« trine,, \riir »f ties ad 

I Jtite. Diatnurd but « f ct> its* 

I dun t Ixhrve tin re inn 11 ev ar< 
onlv fjarv «f its ami t fin » 

\nd vurs .ftmunJi even |M»rl 
Dn l >fld hrfs/H one to ti rk thlt tl* 
gMOTJeirtb wh reshfl 1 1 rv ( jt mi in\ 
d 'i httrtldivs riivlN tnU ai'rnm 
It i s.> dfi* ndt wl>n < n- i I jrn i 
tied I* ai^l bvrs n tjwdirk fot'-'xve 
tint i a lull* wsv *1 vi» tf « e t* a 

m Ci t v Iv-d n «nv' it a v! U ' t 




IDUNA AND THE GOLDEN APPLES 

I tie anewnt di\S| the TtaKi * h <rl I trwl wu'i * git t 

* jxsjti bird in V eeuiitrv litvicsn I i If ■* vi w/sdna K a*- J 

IVi i ok ard Irtatunv t v*vn r * I • v I r» t 

tl i a tern* rate f 1 -ltlio » iri«o*s» s « (i ei I j i « i| | nr i' »r 
ami wafsrers Ihi ' ivd tl r -'-if fer» V *a l a* 1 w i -r a* * I 
1 attic to l t’-et inrun f adventure an I t it <*ir» 'tv f~ i»' *t j idi 1 

tlfV wi^vliljj 1 savats* d W if w sir f i *■ a *«j a I Mil* l*e 

till It V*d «U It I tt t«.'i ll*e« mr* (ti v flwt i He 

were ftaii.lt i!»t wild a h 1 t t or t> \ l 1 •* at** tlx fit ■*- j 1 

"*rts of }x>acr tlxv 1 ta l^ar v »* t t- a tu s n « <*a r f ► h 

Atvyit 1 «vr t 'to 8*v f ksra t *t l W ^ -«» l v - * lift n »» i, Ufj '~J 

•rail* vele t f u-r t fVaraf rr vVh v a s.— t t % ttr I 1 r 

<» th t o*< tl^v v.v-1 l > t B a t te r > ji e* t 
H s i a 5 I rs #_<* t -*• j 1 1 e •» *s *- I * - t*« i n t t f « r 
f* MI tl^ «v M at t nrwl i ♦ I \-f‘ «»r J t'»- v*i * I \ < 

»t*T w **• t's-i te t m 1 4- n. <"»*'• i-f It 
A f - 1 < Ott n* *,*♦„ t‘ t »*« f itl u <« »» *i t rw ff 

» l » ’ -- t t»e *L*.r» t t'e r h * -* ( * < r i * 

•**r l t It* i i (• vtipv We-JiA *****-+' 

T LVtt * n - W f^- t * « <■» * 4 t v » <■ * i ♦ > it 
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After they were maiiied, the\ went 
to Asgaitl The gods welcomed Iduna 
with joy, and she ga\e them some of lier 
apples to eat, and they were filled with 
the gladness of immortal \outh Un- 
happily, an old and ugly giant, In mg in 
the bleak and wintry land ot llnmdei, 
lieaid of the aimal of Iduna at Asgaid, 
and icsohed to obtain one of her 
apples, so that he might eat it, and 
become y oung and beautiful He seized 
one of the gods, Loki who came neai 
Ins domain, and held him a pnsoner 
until he promised to bring Iduna to him 
Loki leturned to Asgard and found 


applesof immortality to eat 'I hey then 
began to search for her, and found that 
she was last seen walking out of the gate 
with Loki The tiaitoi then confessed, 
but piomised to bring Iduna back if he 
wetc given a pan of wings 

His lequcst was granted, and lie flew 
swiftly to the land of Thunder, and 
there he found Iduna sitting ycry 
sad and lonely m a bate hut Happily', 
the giant was aw.iy But just as Loki 
began to cariy Iduna back to Asgard, 
the monster appeared He was \ery, 
very angty , as he had not succeeded in 
peisuading Iduna to give him one of her 
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IDUNA GAVE THE GODS SOME Of HER GOLDEN APPLES AND THEY RECOVERED THtIR YOUTH 

tus picture Js reproduced from the punting b) J Doyle Tcnrosc with the artists pcrmissio i 


Iduna alone, l^iagi having gone off 
alone on a long journey 

“ Come with me, Iduna, out of 
Asgard gate, and I Avail show' you a tree 
that bears golden\fruit iesembling 
your wonderful applesd’ said Loki 
Iduna followed bimXand Loki led 
her to the giant, w-ho earned her off to 
the land of Thunder Fok some time, 
the other gods thought Idutia had gone 
on a journey' with Bragi Tut some 
weeks passed, and then hair began to 
turn grey, and their faces to growewhite 
and withered, because they' had no 


apples Putting on an eagle’s dress, he 
rushed after the fugitives like a storm 
All the gods stood on the battlements 
of Asgard, anxiously' w atchmg the chase. 
Loki came along at a marvellous speed, 
but, as he neaied the gate, the giant 
sprang upon him He spiang too late, 
howeier, for the other gods came to 
the rescue, and slew him 

Iduna gave them all some of her 
apples, and they' recovered their beauty' 
and their y'outh , and soon aftenvaids 
Bragi returned, and sang a song of 
triumph, and all the gods were pleased 
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THE WONDER OF A PIECE OF SILK 


«*Twvi» n,w 


Jf a l«j- had monet / $\?\ 

1 enough he would v ' — *•*; 
like to hm fu* mother ~ v 

or Im mlrr n *ulk the*' lor 
her l>irt Ii(l.u Verv j Icavd 
Hr would K to hue tl 
lint ifl e m d (<. hrr Hw 
k a citcrptlhrgoH n U*- rou 
sin would I* hontfra and 
rail lam adrrwJful l -or Of 
courv a <ilk «'up« n not 
reillv a catcrjuilir drr« fu that 
would noun that tic then *u« onfe 
of catrrpUars, Hat tlnm h»I ri iv l 
the caw tl>r material «( ft U pure 
»ilk contra tnti rl» frori the cuter 
I’ltlar mlr wr> call tin catapllar n 
«iJrtttuT» a rrthvn rm That h mmh 
a Wav vr tan? \Nr o’l the ilk 
jdH hnr raWpiILr a «Uvrm an 1 
Hr call tic Jyd pvnuf Is*! 1 rl 
! th COUt *rj a pi WMWfrt Vanr 

t t»rps pj l»r wror* r aw* mcrmi 

♦perch v<! t’e muH J. that **»y 
wo vulr ntlittl * Vary wo a*¥ 

i*p* «nitrt0.sf«TtD1rwnite i t’ 
the t M m"» wr 1 no *o 1< * jn u a^u- * 

, Tl-o rntfiul of tl>» » s -t 
that cur r Itm »r! t <T1 « «* 
, I* u Jf MS* f*\ fn. t t ’ wh 

i W a \ rrt (tn * » ttn •* ilv t»/ tat 
j OtTJtlaf *tV}}lfCWl h.fO t 1 r 
, trUtn. r* |L» fc.rt n»* »f Ho r tnr- 
r r*^ s»*v* *$.*• 'r)»rt ■'ta 
* l n * M T'* 1* v 
} «W i -«'j f j-ii, tt-r fit *n »** 
fa r I' a t % «• fane x <t * 
Cap* nt « ttir* t t^»{ * n j’-o I i i, 



.cl 1 1 rm would di“ 

1 Ttr*r depeol uT»» i 

u« hr Hour J, 
anl we dqrnd tjfn-fi thrtn 
lot ntir silk cm male 
loulr wciitf and <\trH 
f'twn ff altar wo ui me 
all w»rts of th nt m (h* 
Ithui rr it 1 ! i rh u r 
! ul hoi ill tU wim* 1 1 l 
n n fin rra^c a js-rt 
How came man. lien to ^a^o 
tlnn<* ntm | rl 1 ir-xxt t w«rk { tc 
I mi and fo ' ran* tliri rn d-jurl 
nj<ni man hi tint -airtv » Jj n a 
wt- 4 ertaJ M iry ami talc* < I arV 
t » tlx.ts rd* of jm t>of/rt Jon s 
w^s Ine 

I( wa» tf*ro w ju 5 rf i ,*• |4r tie 
Cl »»>ov* wljf l»s» (* 1 ti* n 

n* »i*V Tfyv Ian * t * «s it r-’f 
I wc*%en if n i » r *1 t r «’ * — % 
a" i tier f « r«' v #n>. n 1 it • \ 
the s.’hn'm T'-cr I i- J ''j t *j 
ca*ciji l\t »f tie sFlw n t t tr 
Irpt tin fn<aj nr «* H i v j f 

t'siiei * t«wK* t' If Kiii 
fr»fc»n tm'Vft Knot j v< f» rj K 3t 
weH a* ii sr r it |i »rlv qt'-f 
*qt t 1 *- cate- 1 s a-»f« r» 
l wl|-hnii It i t ,0 t v r \ 
hit Ihrl f a 1 «iW I' » t 
i i n/'f < '** l 

ino f » » k« * ^ n 
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five thousand s er 
in main count! ics 
and all ior th" ‘-Jnn 
and v fijTjc n mo. 

to Use for the <l»<u a i ! a no <mi 
pep-’s for wlml, {Sii.UaiMuI fol 
s i much snMiht a'toi fa i ,i « r 

U, K wondu'ul pio t -a of \ pim 
pn<-5 the w(.;!d it- ulf i- 

irorm iiioisano nos 
t osu iv oiivcr: 

We v nf sur>fX'C that ■ 
up for our'-ep < > a". ! r 

V, OTHlS 1 V fj,<» 

that v: n< i 1- < m ], f . b ,,, 


rg t<-de}, 
tli -t rr,< n 
to '.war oi 

! p, !r . 

■ It IS 

what 
that 

nr wri«H 


can ;< t to v or! t 
Mitmrnr It is latPr 
! tnts fni 1 T( 
<i|i i'll- in t.n 
fE- 
n - 

! I 


’ P r iiUiC 
- r-> of 5jJj . 
< nh things 
uul Me 


h 


ath< r 'ill t l u= \ e: *, 
f.m etui than 
u< cu.ii see all 
pence I?, With 
sl'tii v.e stmt ? A 
in ounce They aie 
about .10,000 
the muici or 


Of 


course, 


poor people have bred 


greenhouse How did they 


never afford a 

tsxtxg na ^ 

of their hocliei might hatch 1 

WSA* S"™ « A ™ ni 

Me»Tty° r i7 halching ,0 t|ie %1° 

r f & 5 2 f t y *® 

be sure to have a sunnlr n r i' 6 must 

the mulberry-tree ready 7 It ° f 

urp out- n-rt-u ii i it is of no 


•w 


|§V 




'■pf s^l_> ‘-ma tlC 

I he caterpillars would 


is 

eat 


Kit. Pin 
tint 1 

hoe m< ni < 
pound > \<. t 
so light that ih< a ,m 
eggs of thr mU moth to 
about ioo to a go am Of ionise', v,e 
must have a proper place in which to 
beep the eggs, a place m which we can 
be sure that the tempi luturo will not 

, To de '? n ‘ et; > nornse higher than * 
about bo degrees The lie, it may be in- 
creased as the time for hitching draws 
mar, but it must neier be more than 
bo degrees As a inattei of fact, the 
lower the temperature so lone as jt is 

and ?A|f r tl lan 62 dc P recs * l,K; Wronger 
and better the cateipillais will be b 

For this reason we must Jme a 

p ace where wc can have a little aili- 

fiaal heat A conservator}- is a good 

place, but we must talk politely to the 

man who stokes the furnace, or he may 

LnV ln fire 8 i Cl t0 ° hot or fal1 too low 5 
and so spoil our chance 

thousands of 
silkworms who could 


lettuce, but they would not be nearly 
$'y him, nor ' would fhar silk b* 
worth rnurh, after a diet of thi c 
sort The next thing is to see flat 
we ba\ c ready a very thin card, 
or piece of paper, pierced by little 
hobs, which may rest on a leap’ in 
the box, over the eggs The little 

caterpillars, as soon as thev are hatched, 
wall see the light through these hobs, 
and will crawl towards the light, through 
them In doing so, they will scrape 0“ 
the shells clinging to t han , and so e-cane 
all risk of being killed by iKing unable 
to free themselves from the shells The 
caterpillar nf other moths, a 5 * soon asm 
is born, makes a meal of his shell, hat | 
the silkworm needs this little help. j 

Now comes the first enjoyment 01 j 
silkworm rearing. Wc can haye a j 
great ‘ many in a single big cardboard j 
box, but w'e must be careful that this j 
does not become aowded, or there v.n | 
be trouble when the time for cococh j 
spinning comet, Better haxc three f‘ 
four big boxes, like those in which 
tailor sends liorne our suits of ri°h' e; - 
than that the silkworms should tune 
for lack of sufficient space. It is a grea 
convenience that w c may safely ’ ca 1 V ! „ r 
box open. We could not do tins mb 1 a . 
othei caterpillars, for they would escape. 

THE LITTLE SILKWORMS THAT ' t “ ' 

A EAT A r OREST OP LEAVES 

Not so the silkworm, B is 
happy as can be m a box.,wu > i D J 


WILL 

as 


a hei, provided that it lias plenty' of 
anti that the box- is perfectly c ' 
Keep dowm the heat to as near 62 “ e gr 
as possible, and the silkworms vul JF „ 
big and strong. They cat a snip 
quantity of mulberry leaves 1 h »* 
We are not going to have a _ 
ounce of eggs, with 40,000 a dk ° 

hatching out ; but, in order that 
get an idea of the appetites ot 
insects, we will suppose for a “L _ 
that we have got tins number { j )e 
the eight weeks that they hve - 
caterpillar stage, the 40,000 sdk«or ^ 
will require 1,362 pounds IT ’ f -n’o 
leaves 4 Of this quantity, -about, 5 ^ 
pounds wall be wasted, for w c ta a , n 

dry and stale leaves. But ^] er ® amoU nt , 
772 pounds to accountfor. 1 11 ^ a vc 
the caterpillars actually eat i0 

to exercise care in the fee S' jj, e 
distnbute the food evenly, so 
caterpillars shall not have to 
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and fight for their meal A good 
way is to cut up the leaves small, as 
this makes the distributing easier The 
pace at which the caterpillars grow is 
surprising Like other caterpillars, 
they have to moult — ’that is, to cast 
their skin The skin in which they are 
born does not last all then lives 


H OW THE LITTLE SILKWORM CHANGES 
ITS SKIN AND GROWS BIG 


i i 1 ITS SKIN AND GROWS BIG 

When they aie about six days old, 
they cease to teed The skm splits 
down the back and the caterpillar crawls 
wearily foith, bearing his new skm 
about him His appetite returns, and 
f he eats more heartily than ever He 
| grows rapidly when the new skm is still 
| soft But, after a few more days, another 
I new skin is required, and after that a 
§ third, and finally the fourth 
f Each moulting time is a period of 
§ '-r nous trial for the silkw orms, and many 
jj die dining its progress Once the last 
C moult is over, however, the caterpillar 
| ‘‘ats away as if it knew’ that its days for 
feeding were numbered By this time it 
lias become one of the biggest of all our 
i caterpillars Whereas it w'as at birth 
only a speck, weighing the hundredth 
part of a gram, it has now increased its 
jj ” eight to about 95 grams, and its length 
1 to three inches or thereabouts, which 
3 w a \ ei y rapid grow'th for tw o months 
§ Xow comes the most important time of 
j the caterpillar's life It has to become a 
I chr\ sails and it is m order that it may 
jj rifely pass through the chrysalis stage 
5 that it spins the famous silk 
| All the time that the silkw’orm has 
\ of" £ r0win £ U P> it has been forming and 
f ailing two large vessels, or^so-roWhat 
| nm along the sides-afice Of course’ se 
i two sacs is ?toor ty*— *~V e 

! saw ts _bodv r:\A 


have to puzzle when w’e meet them p 
elsew’heie We must remember, too, 
the scientific name of the silkworm 
It is the bombyx mon Well, then, the 
bombyx mon begins to spin its cocoon 
by producing two tiny streams of silk 
from its spinnerets, or senpositors The 
sticky fluid, if w’e force it from the body 
of the silkworm, becomes hard at once , 
but, manipulated by the silkworm, it is 
drawn out into beautifully fine strands 
of silk The tw’o strands are joined 
together by the silkworm to form one 
thread, and it is only by the aid of the 
microscope that we are able to discover j 
that there are two m the thread With : 
this material, the silkw’orm weaves itself ■ 
the loveliest house of silk 
The work may take two, three, four, or ! 
even five days Little by little, the silk- : 
worm builds uja this castle of silk, weav- 
ing it so perfectly that at last the worm w 
entirely shut m and quite invisible AH 
the time that it is thus building, the silh- 
worm works its head round and round 
in a regular order, never w’earying. Ana , 
all the time the silk never fails. 

A DAINTY GLOBE OF SILK THAT LOOKS 
/A. LIKE A FAIRY EGG 

The siJkw’orm, at the beginning of 
the task, w eiglis over 90 grams When 
the labour is ended the silkworm, with 
its cocoon, weighs only about 50 j 

And there it is m a lovely globe of tight!) , 
woven silk, looking like some fairy I 
pigeon’s egg The cocoon may be either , 
white or pale yellow Having Matched ; 
the spinning, w’e realise why we ougn 
to be careful that the silkworms ia% ' 
plenty of space If they are at aU j 
cramped, two will spin together onl> 
one cocoon, and this wall be useless 

If we leave the cocoons alone, riher ; 
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manufacturers have discovered a w ay of 
adulterating it while the cleaning pro- 
cess is being earned out. They add salts 
of metals that are absorbed by the silk 
This adds weight to the silk, and makes 
it appear a fine heavy fabnc But silk 
made by such dishonest methods soon 
lots It is this adulteration that makes 
silk “ cut " so readily, and makes a silk 
garment, or silk umbrella, become full 
of slits even when it is not much used 

H OW SOME STOLEN EGGS GAVE EUROPE 
SILK FOR 1,300 YEARS 

It is very wonderful to think that all 
the millions of silkworms that for 
1,300 years produced the silk upon 
w Inch England and the whole of Europe 
mainly depended came from the batch 
of eggs stolen by two monks from 
China So, however, it is The art of 
making silk began, as we have seen, m 
China. The Chinese guarded their 
secret as closely as they could They 
thought it good that their people should 
know' how to make silk, but they did not 
want people in other countries to know 
how to do it If other people wanted silk, 
they must buy it of the Chinese, not 
make it for themselves They sold a 
good deal to Rome, for Rome m all her 
glory could not produce silk for herself 
This state of tilings lasted until 550 
years after the birth of Chnst. Then 
the wise empeiot, Justinian, who ruled 
m Constantinople saw' how impoitant 
w as the silk ti adc, and determined that 
lie would create a trade m silk for the 
Roman Empire 

Two Persian monks, who had long 
lived in China, told him that they had 
seen the whole process of rearing the 
silkworms, and the manner of treating 
the sdk. So he sent them secretlj to 
China to get him some eggs of the silk 
moth. They walked all the way from 
Constantinople to China, and thev 
walked back again, but they brought 
with them some of the precious eggs 

T un SILKWORM'S FOOS That CAME TO 
EUROPE IN A DAM 1100 STICK 

It would have cost them then lives, 
had tiie purpose of their visit been 
known. I hey knew this, and were 
very careful They got a supply of 
regs of the sdi; moth, bid them in 
a JWh»w bamboo ami then carried 
them to Constantinople and presented 
them to ife* Roman emperor, who ruled 
in what is now the capital of Turkey. 


The emperor w r as delighted. The 
eggs were hatched, and there appeared, 
for the first time in history, a number 
of silkworms in Europe. From each 
female moth he would get 500 or moie 
silkw'orms, and from these m turn there 
would be another great increase ’ The 
monks had brought him, m the little 
bamboo nest of eggs, the richest gold- 
mine that they could have given him 
Tlie emperor caused a silk factory to 
be set up m his royal palace. Only 
those whom he appointed— trusty 
women, who worked under the direc- 
tion of the monks — were allowed to 
manufacture silk But, m course of 
time, the eggs of the silk moths were 
earned to other countnes In Italy and 
France many tou'ns became famous for 
their silk manufactuies Frenchmen, 
persecuted on account of their religion, 
fled to England, and brought with them 
the seci et of manufactunng silk That 
secret gave vast riches to our country, 
though we ourselves had to buy 0111 raw 
silk from France and Italy. 

M illions of pounds lost through a 

DISEASE AMONG THE SILKW'ORMS 

Our kings tned by eveiy means m 
their power to get the cultivation 
of the silkworm taken up in our 
colonies, but it was never successful 
Still, the manufacture of silk mto 
articles of use became veiy impoitant 
to us at home It was still more im- 
portant to Europe We may gain some 
idea of its importance from what hap- 
pened w hen a temble disease broke out 
among the silkworms of Italy and 
France during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In spite of the 
disease, there were always some healthy 
caterpillars producing sill , and the 
trade never came to a standstill ; out 
the damage done to that part of the 
trade which failed robbed France and 
Italy, in only thirteen years, ot 
£120,000,000 

It was only then, after all tho-w cen- 
turies, that Europe had to h ml ng.un 
to the East for more eggs of the silk 
moth During 1,300 years Europe had 
been stocked with if*- millions and 
billions of silkworms from ti p descen- 
dants of those ‘-ilk worms which cam'* 
from the eggs carried away in a Min' 
bamboo by the two monks at the com- 
mand of Empcroi Justinian. 
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Europe , others pressed on to the 
peninsulas and islands of the North, 
gradually driving the older peoples 
whom they found there — the Finns and 
the Lapps — farther and farther to the 
frozen North, where their descendants 
are found to this day m Finmaik 
and Lapland, between the head of 
the Baltic, that is called the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and the Arctic Ocean. 

H OW THE NATIONS OF SCANDINAVIA QOT 
THEIR PRESENT NAMES 

The newcomers, who became known as 
Scandinavians from the name of a 
province, Scanea, settled m what is now 
the extreme south tip of Sweden ; and 
the names of Swedes, Danes, and many 
others come from the leading tribes 
that settled in various parts The name 
Norsemen, or Northmen, comes from 
the position of the country in which 
these hardy folk found their home, m 
the north-way between ocean and 
mountain 

The Romans, as we have seen, did 
not push their conquests farther north 
than the mouths of the Rhine, and any 
Roman remains found m Scandinavia 
were earned there m the course of 
ti admg And so all the long years when 
the Romans were setting in order Gaul, 
Spam, Germany, Bntam, and leaving 
lasting traces m these countries, the 
Scandinavian peoples were working out 
their own development m their own 
w ay, in the fertile fields of Denmark, on 
the peninsula of J utland and the neigh- 
bounng islands , by the grand, clear 
lakes and nvers and the boundless forests 
of South and Middle Sweden ; and 
round the wonderful inlets of the sea m 
Norway, called fjords or fiords, like the 
firths that we know so well m Scotland 

T’HE NORTHMEN, WHO THOUGHT THUNDER 
1 WAS THE PASSING OF THEIR OOD 

The religion of the Scandinavians 
was much like that of our own fore- 
fathers, their next-of-kin Like them, 
when they saw the bright rainbow' m 
the sky, they believed it was the bridge 
by winch the gods rode to their home, 
Asgard ; and when they heard the roar 
of the thunder, it was to them, Thor the 
I Strongest rattling past on his cart or 
I banging his great hammer Like the 
| Angles and Saxons, too, they believed 
j that the great All-Father Odm, or 
| Woden received all slain m battle to 
feast for eVei in his great hall, Valhalla 


For war was their principal occupa- 
tion, and the chiefs went on fighting 
each other for possession of • desir- 
able tracts of land that gradually 
grew r mto small kingdoms. At last, 1 
towards the close of the eighth century, 
some 300 years after their cousins/had 
migrated across the sea to 'Britain, a 
sudden activity stirred m the hearts 
of the dwellers of the - fiords, and 
some of their neighbours in Denmark 
or Sweden It seemed as if they were 
tired of fighting each other, and longed 
for a wider field for adventure and 
glory. , And so the Norsemen burst like 
a destructive tempest over lands, by 
this time somewhat civilised and Chris- 
tianised, on the coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland, on the groups of islands 
near them, and on the coasts of England 
and France. 

“ From the rage of the Norsemen, 
deliver us, O Lord ! " was the prayer 
that rose up from far and near, as 
churches and farms were burnt, and 
people were killed or enslaved, while 
then worldly goods w'ere carried off to 
the ships of the Vikings, the fierce men 
who lived by the creeks or fiords 

HE STIRRING STORIES AND INSPIRING 
SONGS OF THE VIK1N0 HEROES 


T 


For a time they weie content to 
depart with their booty, returning 
year by year for more ; and then thej 
began to settle m the attacked countries 
We see in the story of Fiance, beginning 
on page 2x93, how Rollo founded N01- 
mandy, and how sadly Charlemagne 
watched the Norsemen m the Medi- , 
terranean Other Norsemen settled in S 
Iceland, and the islands to the north of 
Scotland, and m Ireland, where their 
descendants are still known by their 
Scandinavian names and appearance 
Beyond once sailing up the Thames, 
the Norsemen seem to have left Eng- 
land chiefly to the Danes, about w hose 
struggles with Alfred we read on page 
512 The stones of these times are 
related by poet-lustorians, whose writ- 
ings, or sagas, have been handed down, 
and collected, and greatly studied 
They give so many particulars of vivid 
scenes and stimng conversations be- 
tween the heroes, of their garments and 
songs, of their bravery and feasting, that 
they make the wild old times Jive again, 
those times when the rusty old swords 


and spears w e see in museums w ere new 
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and bnglit, and tlje dunking- horns, 
w Inch could not beset dow n till they weie 
empty, were filled, again and again, at 
feasts where the w amors “ tumultuously 
lejoiced”, and the combs were used to 
stiaighten the flowing locks of IhcFice- 
inen There is one of these combs at the 
British Museum with the inscription 
' Tlioi fast made a good comb.” 

"P*E TERRIBLE NORSEMLN, WHO BROUOllT 
1 NEW LIFE TO THE OLDER NATIONS 

These Noithmen, tenible as were 
their descents on the countries they 
attacked, infused a breath of new life 
into them winch lias lived on. They 
had a wonderful powei of adapting 
themsehes to the manners and speech 
ot the people among whom they settled 
In Noimandy the Northmen became 
French, in England we know how the 
Danes mingled with the English 
In the meantime, m the big and 
little peninsulas, and on the islands 
between them, the thiee kingdoms were 
giadually settling down, and for about 
four centuries, from the tenth to the 
fourteenth, they kept fairly distinct 
and independent of each other, though 
for a time the kings of Denmark, 
Sweyn and Ins son, Canute the Mighty, 
weie practically emperois of the North, 
ruling not only over Denmaik, Norway, 
and part of Sweden, but, as we read on 
page 516, over England acioss the sea 
Sweyn’s father had adopted Christi- 
anity for Denmark In Norway, about 
the same time, there weie two longs 
named Olaf, whose doughty deeds 
forced Christianity on their unwilling 
people The second Olaf, with the flam- 
ing red beard, is St Olaf, the great 
hero of Norway, for his adventurous life, 
and still more Ins tiagic death, took 
firm and lasting hold of the imagi- 
nation of Ins fierce countrymen 

O LAF, THE HERO-KINO OF NORWAY, W'HO 
FACED THE ANORY PEASANTS 

Aftei helping Ethelred of England 
against tlie Danes, he bided his time till 
he could establish his claims to his father’s 
thione Facing the angry peasants, 
who objected to his reforms, lie struck 
down their idol with his club, and after 
many and wonderful adventures, amid 
loud battle-cries of " Forward, Christ's 
men, Crusaders, the king’s men ' ” and 
“Forward, forward, peasant men 1 " 
Olaf fought his last desperate fight on 
August 31, 1030 The date is fixed, 



because as the king died there was a 
total eclipse of the sun, tenible to the 
peasants, who thought it a sign of 
God’s anger. St. Olaf was buned at 
Nidaros, at the mouth of the Nid, on 
the Trondhjem Fiord. 

It was in thedays of fheOJafs thatLeif 
the Lucky sailed away to the West, and 
fii st showed Greenland and the shores of 
North Amenca round the mouth of the 
St Lawrence river to Europe. 

Another name stands out in these 
earl}’- days — that of Sverre, who led 
the Buchlegs, so called from the balk 
they bound round their legs, against 
the Baglers, who represented the Church 
and nobles, in wild contest for the 
kingdom The bravery of Sverre -and 
his Birchlegs w'as splendid , the old 
historians tell us how Sverre pul down 
the nobles who oppressed the people, 
and how he maintained law and order, 
after long and fierce fighting by sea and 
land, between the old towns of Bergen 
andNidaios The Pope excommunicated 
him, but Sverre defended himself 

T he captive chief who told a dying 

KINO THE WONDERS OF THE EAST 

The Bagler chief with whom lie last 
fought had been on a crusade to Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and when 
the two, both ill, w’ere lying side by 
side on the ship’s deck that was taking 
them to Bergen, as 'they gazed at 
the clouds fleeting across the wintry 
sky, the conquered Bagler told his 
conqueror, Sverre, about Ins wonderful 
adventures in the East, and of the 
glories of Constantinople Sverre died 
on landing He was one of the greatest 
kings that ever ruled over Norway 
Tw’o centimes after Ins death, all 
three kingdoms w ei e united for over 
150 years under the rule of Denmark 
This time w'as marked by many strug- 
gles among the three kingdoms and 
also by wars with the Hanseatic League, 
which had become very powerful 
Besides stations in Germany, the League 
had several m Scandinavia 
Norway suffered terribly from the 
plague called the Black Death, brought 
by an English merchant to Bergen 
Whole populations were sw'ept away, 
and centuries passed before the country 
fully recovered from the loss to trade, 
and agriculture, and progress Sweden 
broke away from the Union of Calmar, 
as it w r as called, when its great king 
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Guslavus Vasa rose to power The 
union between Denmark and Nor- 
way went on for anothei 300 yea is 
During this time Norway may be said 
to have no histoiy It was miser- 
ably oppressed and pow’Ciless For in 
Denmark, for some time, the king was 
but the tool of the nobles, w r ho luled 
as the\ f chose m both kingdoms In the 
veai of the Spanish Armada, 15S8, 
King Christian IV became King of Den- 
m'aik and Norway, and during his long 
reign matters constderablj improved. 

Christian IV was a very energetic 
king, and travelled ovei his kingdom 
right up to the Arctic Cncle, punishing 
officials who weie doing wrong He 
found time, too, to visit at Gieen- 
w'icli his sistei Anne, who married 
James VI of Scotland, afterwards 
James I of England His poi trait 
hangs at Hampton Court He w r as also 
a great builder Chiistiama, now' the 
capital of Norway, and Chnstiansand, a 
poi ton the south of Norw ay where many 
steamers touch, weie founded by him 

T ill. WEALTHY NOBLES WHO REFUSED TO 
PAY THEIR TAXES 

He had much tiouble with the nobles 
of Denmark, w'ho, though voiy wealthy, 
icfused to pay their share of the taxes 
When his son came to the throne, the 
Royal Council, composed very largely 
of incompetent nobles, was done away 
with, and the king became absolute, 
1 tiling without a constitution Den- 
mark lost that same year, 1660, the 
land she held m the* south of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. 

The duchy of Schlcsw ig, chiefly Danish, 
and the duchy of Holstein, chiefly 
German, to the south of the peninsula of 
Jutland — which had for years been 
shifting froinoneruler to another — were 
at this time wholly united to the Danish 
crown. TJusjienod, while Denmark and 
N01 way „ wore muted, was the time of 
Sweden’^ gieatest glory, followed, un- 
ha]jpilv,.by a time when the gains of 
its hcio-kmg- were nearly all lost again 
Guyt.i\ us \asa adopted the Protestant 
te,i< hingjof Luther. I hough some people 
lost then -lives, the changes in religion 
cumvaHnit more quietly in the northern 
kingdoms thui chew here Gustav us 

Vis's ^ fatuous grandson, Guat-uus 
Adolphit-, was the “Snov king” of the 
Finrtv nV.i!? War. and gained land-, 
from Germany Kith on the Baltic 


and on the North Sea In the time 
of Charles XI., Sweden gained Livonia 
from Poland, and, as we have seen, ex- f 
tended her bordei s to the extreme south ' 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula, which 
gave her ports bejmnd the nanow 
entrance of the Sound to the Baltic. 

T HE SWEDISH KINO WHO ASTONISHED THE 
W'ORLD BY BEATING THREE NATIONS 

Charles XII won victories - \vhich 
astonished the whole world Attacked 
by Denmark, Poland, and Russia, all at 
once,' he beat .all three, though at .last 
lie w'as defeated by the Russians ‘ His 
reign was nearly all w’ar, and the 
kingdom w'as taxed beyond its strength 
to provide men and money. Still, 
though it lost a great deal m later 
reigns, it has ahvays kept its valuable 
gam from Denmark on the south of 
its oum peninsula. Wars with Russia 
followed, and many revolutions took 
place, kings and nobles claiming absolute 
power in turn 

In the wars of Napoleon, Denmark 
had to be on the side of France, and in 
1802 the English felt obliged to bombard 
Copenhagen and seize the Danish fleet. 
Sweden took the part of the allies, and 
its crowm prince, Bemadotte, one of 
Napoleon's generals, led the Swedish 
troops against Ins old master when, in 
1813, all Europe was struggling to 
regain freedom When peace w'as made, 
it was arranged that Denmark should 
no longer be under Norway, but that 
the two kingdoms of the great Scandi- 
navian Peninsula should be joined 
together undei one king. To tins the 
Norwegians strongly objected , they 
chose a king of their own, and set up the 
freest constitution that is possible with 
a king. In the end they had to accept 
the union with Sweden, joining as an 
independent kingdom, to .be nilcd 
accoiding to its own free constitution, j 

H OW PRUSSIA SEIZED TWO PROVINCES | 
THAT BELONGED TO DENMARK 

Denmark still remained an absolute 
monarchy till the great revolutionary 
ycai of 1S4S, when Frederick VI I. gave 
his jieople a constitution There have 
been endless disputes about The two 
ducliics at the base of the peninsula, 
and we see, on page 2639, how they 
were seized by Prussia, and on page 
2750, how the great Baltic Canal 
vn c cut across Holstein, connecting 
the Baltic Sea with the North Sea. 
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The Swedish crown lias remained 
m the family of Bernadotte, who 
became Icing as Charles XIV,, and 
improvements have been made m the 
Swedish constitution, and more freedom 
and liberty have been granted to other 
forms of religion besides the Lutheran, 

milE BRITISH PRINCESS WHO BCCAME 
I QUCLN OF AN INDEPENDENT NORWAY 

But Norway ever kept the vision of 
independence before it, and in 1905 
succeeded in its aims and separated 
fiom Sweden, choosing for its king a 
Danish prince who has taken the name 
of Haakon, so full of associations with 
eaily Norwegian histoiy. His wife is 
a daughtei of Edwaid VII , and the 
little crown prince bears the revered 
name of Olaf 

And now’ all tlnee Scandinavian 
kingdoms aie as independent of each 
other as they weie at the beginning of 
their history , there w as a century and 
a quarter of the Calmai Union of all 
three, near)}' three hundred yeais of 
union between Denmark and Norway, 
and nearly a centuiy of union between 
Sweden and Nonvay 

Six hundred miles away from N01 way 
lies the large island of Iceland, man} 
times larger than Denmark, to which 
it belongs Settled by Norsemen m 
very eaily days, it. was a possession 
ot Norway when that country passed 
undei Denmark When Norway was 
united to Sweden, Denmaik kept Ice- 
land The climate is so cold, and it is 
so difficult to grow’ food, that there are 
very few' people living there Fishing 
is their chief occupation Many visitors 
go in summer to Iceland to see the fine 
volcano, Mount Hekla, and the boiling 
springs, or geysers, near it These aie 
somewhat like those m New Zealand 


T he butter from Denmark that we 

SPREAD ON BREAD FROM CANADA 


Denmark owns, too, the mountainous 
Faroe Islands, midway between Scot- 
land, Iceland, and Norway, w here sheep 
feed, and wild birds cu cle round the tall 
cliffs, and the inhabitants live a primi- 
tive life„ To Denmark itself, it is a \ ery 
easy journey from England across the 
North Sea, to the chief w'estem port, 
Esbjerg, aikd then by train across the 
green meadVws of Jutland and the 
islands, and my boat across the arms of 
tlie sea that lie Ybetw een them to Copen- 


Eagen, on theYeast coast of Zealand, 




facing Sweden. This chief passage is 
called the Sound. Other passages are, 
the Great Belt and the Little Belt, and 
lines of steameis are constantly plying' 
between the islands and to the German 
coast, and by the great canal from Kiel 
Bay to the mouth of the Elbe 
Denmark is one of the most famous 
countries m the w orld for dairy farming ; 
the meadows are so rich, and the people 
are so careful and up to date m their 
methods, that their butter is excellent. 
Large quantities are exported Many 
Danes go to Siberia, where vast farms 
ai e gradually rising up over the counliy, 
giving us butter to spread on the bread 
grown on the wheat farms of Canada 
Copenhagen, the haven of merchants, 
has very fine harbours and quays, and has 
been the capital of Denmark for many 
centuries. The populai King Christian 
IV added greatly to its importance, and 
it has very interesting museums and 
picture-gallei les In theDanish Museum 
are collections of both prehistoric and 
histone objects, illustrating all time 

A DANISH AUTHOR WHOSE TALES DELIGHT 
THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 

The porcelain factory is famous for its 
beautiful work. Among the statues Of 
men held in remembrance by Denmark, 
such as Christian IV and Frederick VII. ( 
who granted the Constitution, is that 
of Hans Christian Andersen, the fnend 
of children throughout the w’orld, whose 
beautiful fairy stones have been trans- 
lated into many languages. 

Copenhagen and its surroundings are 
interesting to us as the early home of 
our queen The Denmark monument, 
winch commemorates the golden wed- 
ding of her father and mother, shows 
the w’ldely-spread influence of their 
children m the courts, of Europe 
There is on it a picture m relief of 
the mamage of their daughter, Pnncess 
Alexandra, with the Pnnce of Wales, 
now’ Edward VII , another of the | 
departure of their second son to ascend ’ 
the throne of Greece as George I. , 
another of the mamage of the Pnncess 
Dagmar with the Russian pnnce, after- I 
wards Tsar Alexander III , 

We cannot leave Denmark without a j 
visit to its older capital, Roskilde. It j 
is now an important railway centre 
Of its ancient glory, the cathedral is the 
sole relic, containing the tombs of the 
Danish kings from the tenth century 
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That of Christian IV is m a handsome 
chapel It is but a short journey of 
three or four miles across the narrowest 
part of the Sound to the part of Sweden 
so long held by the Danes Within view 
of the Swedish coast, a column on a 
hill is pointed out as the tomb of 
Hamlet The story of this prince of 
Denmark was taken, as we know, by 
Shakespeare for one of his greatest plays 

A FAMOUS SWEDISH CANAL CUT OUT OF 
GRANITE BY A SCOTTISH ENGINEER 

If we cross from Helsingor to Helsing- 
borg, we can pass on to the mouth of the 
Gota Canal at Gothenburg, on the Katte- 
gat, the chief western port of Sweden, 
and steam by it and the great lakes of 
Wener, Wetter, and Maelar right across 
the south of Sweden to Stockholm and 
the Baltic beyond The journey can be 
done in twelve hours by rail, but the 
tnp of two or tlnee days by steamer is 
most interesting and delightful The 
great kings of Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, 

Charles IX and Charles XII , all 
planned to build this canal, many of 
the locks of which are cut out of solid 
granite It w as a Scotsman, Thomas 
Telford, the great engineer, who helped 
so much m its completion 
This southern part of Sweden is the 
richest and most thickly peopled In 
the clearings of the foiests, crops such as 
rye, barley, oats, roots, and wheat are 
grown, and there is much dairy farming 
North of the lakes of Wener and Maelar is 
the great iron-mining district. Swedish 
iron is particularly good for making 
steel , copper is abundant in the country, 
besides many other useful metals 




STOCKHOLM, THE VENICE OF THE NORTH, 
O A CITY BUILT ON ISLANDS 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is 
most beautifully situated on islands, 
connected by badges, m the short aver 
which forms the outlet of Lake Maelar 
It is often called the Venice of the North 
Perhaps the splendid quays, where slaps 
arc constantly loading and unloading, 
first attract a stranger’s admiration, but 
it is equallj delightful to watch the 
little steamers carrying passengers, as 
omnibuses do in ordinary towns, or to 
sit in the open squares notching the 
bright and picturesque figures as they 
pass The museums are very fine, too ; 
we can see the shirt Gustavus Adolphus 
wore at IJutzen, and many other relics 
4-of the hero-kings The massive palace 


pi 


is of great interest, also the church, 
with its iron spire 300 feet high, which 
has been the burial-place _ of the 
Swedish kings and heroes since the 
time of Gustavus Adolphus 
The Deer Park is the most beautiful 
of many parks m the neighbourhood, 
and the excursions all round Stockholm, 
on Lake Maelar and in other directions, 
are most charming Dalecarlia, a 
distnet famous for its copper-mines, and 
its connection with the romantic story 
of Gustavus Vasa and his hairbreadth 
escapes, is also celebrated for the 
picturesque costumes of the peasants, 
u’hose snowy-white sleeves and black 
dresses, with stripes of bright colour on 
the skirts and aprons, look very gay 
wdien numbers aie seen together, as on 
Sundays and holidays 

Upsala, to the north of Stockholm, 
is a famous university town, and great 
is the scene of excitement when degree 
day arrives Hundreds of graduates, 
m their white caps, throng the streets. 

T he land where the sun shines 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 

The singing of the students’ songs is 
superb It was Gustavus Adolphus 
who endowed this university with his 
private fortune , and there are many 
interesting links with the past, from the 
old pagan days omvards, m tins city so 
dear to the Swedes Education is 
very advanced in Sweden, winch is 
famous all over the world for its fine 
system of gymnastics. 

If w T e are m South Sweden between 
June 17 and 21, we shall have no 
real darkness at night, only twilight for 
about three hours 

It is a fine trip of three days to steam 
to the north of the Gulf of Bothnia, from 
Stockholm, tow ards the land where the 
sun shines all night If the w r ind is 
off the Swedish shore, forests of pine 
that bnng such wealth to Sw-eden, and 
the meadows of endless farms, send their 
sweet fragrance out to sea. We shall 
see many fishing- boats along the shores 
and amongst the islands, and so many 
rivers glide into the sea, after their 
gentle journey from the snowy moun- 
tains, that the water becomes almost 
fresh, which is one reason w hr the 
Baltic is very ready to freeze in the 
winter — the ice is not all gone even in 
June. Sometimes saw -mills, farms, 
and villages come m sight, and the f j 
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sleatncr slops it many ptcra for pas 
sengcrs and goods The twilight be 
comes ever Jiorfer is wc go north till 
at last on reaching the Arctic Circle 
the sun remains well above the horizon 
all night It seems v erj strange to sec 
butterfhvs flitting about and to listen 
to the cuckoo ujuk gathering sweet 
Molds and other wild flowers— all in 
sunshine at twclv c o clock at night * 

It is a great time for the people who 
live in the land ol the midnight son 
when the sun I tine comes to stay and 
the ice breaks they can open up com 
munication with the south and the 
rivers then bring down the trees tint 
hive been cut in the long winter twilight 
i the sun never appears and tfiev 


when _ ri . 

dep«nd on the brilliant stars and moon 
and the wonderful northern lights 
There arc many lines 
of nulwaj especially 
In the south and m ddlc 
of Sweden and tier 
also cross \n places, t y 
the v alleys through the 
mountain clam to 
Norway , but if wt 
Wi«h to travel In lind 
in remote pm ard 
within tlic \rctic 
Circle we must pi bv 
l lie small two-wltcetnj 
carts h r winch farmm 
«uppl> ♦ fioivn and 
dnvrrs or we rvn 
travel bv bnats on tlx 

nvm U* many of tlwm 
arenavigaUe Hound 
live he*d of the Gulf o' Iktliu and 
rtarLh g to lire Arctic (Kean n IN- 
fa^d of the linn« ar 1 Ijtpjn the 
♦komdants ot the oil pmjle driven 
north** d* by tl e Tni’on “Vard, 
naiUm Tie h"r« ore fanrm 
*tran*»> fimr* It seems to c* 
t*ed yivrn aitJee-dcf Y. 


temblc it can be in the heiuhts md 
dreary plains as the peijk j mrm r tn 
busmens to distant fairs md mirket 
But vie are on our wav in tin I citht 
of the beaUiful \rctic snirun* r t the 
North Cape on the island of Ma^ir-v 
the most northern hnd in Norwav 
and m Luropc I lav in ^ rr»*s<-d tin 

strait and climbed to the tocki plvliiu 
nearly 2000 feet high wi cm stand at 
midnight looking north over the dirk 
blue vrette Sti with nothing between 
us and the mv*trnoui unknown rcgiw 
ot the North l’ok except an ivy wall 
that shuts it in as securely as any 
enchanted. palace ol oil was ever cleW 
\nd Irrlnnd ns (art ajeep 1 « 
all Europe — tte ncirthern (vniivsnlat 
the low countries Gcnmny 1 ranee 
Austria and the Ihree vinllMni pdn 
nhs with tfw Hue 
aid gn’dcn Mctlttor 
rarran »bi re* 

1 romthcNcnthClpe 
we ecu i by 1 it to 
IfariM ic ie-cf the tn st 
n rtlwlv t v n the 
vtcrld. all f jilt of 
Umber vnd with 
elurches and v 
a-J tierinc hit « 1 
tflf^ajh 11 ecirxitv 
trhhke rned h It 
thi roil liver nl n*<k 
ia great q uitJMes an J 
dl a' r til* evit 
f »l il >, firttv *rr t'-ivr 

not set K lrv»~ }5*y t , t> 

Ju T r J ) a** I I f i! »■* *i l r»w I t**l 





orrmlrT to Jv ' arr 1 In tbr 
ft- v <rs «o w »s 1 v er » have t Kutl I 
eat ft h *o*za re l» <1 e e‘i*lf } 

As we juts but 1 *< 
rocky Ei ' Jrn I* a vl» 1 i i *• 
grand cvmhi carvnt o-j w t‘i Sit* i e 
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raged m the time 
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Norwegian fiords, 
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building, cotton s 
mins, are all ousy § 
and noisy iound i 
about the capital, £ 
i Among the many e 
interesting things ’ 
to see m Christi- 
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people, aie the two 
Vi Inn m.' Jn 

chiefs 
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rest with their arms 
and tieasures, j'ust 
as the old Germanic 
kings were buried in . 
their war chariots, 
u ith the actual 
timbers - and the 
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The Child s Story of 1 
FAMOUS BOOKS 1 




THE NOVELS OF THACKERAY 

W E hare read The History of Arthur Pendenmi " in which Thackeray give* us 
a picture of a young man » experiences before h settle* down as the husband 
of a charming wife and father of a young family Pend mm*, it will be remembered 
is supposed to become an author in the story Thackeray some fi*e years U er in 
U53, began another long noeel us monthly parts, and although his own name appears 
on it, he pretends on the title page that it U edited by Arthur Pendenma, Es<j ” Its 
full title is The New-comes Memoir* of a Most Respectable Family By pretending 

that Arthur Pendenws tells the story the two norels are thus connected together in 
Interest Colonel Thomas N ewcome vs one of the most beautiful character* in f ctioa. 

THE NEWCOMES 



M ’T'uFRr are some 
1 mtuit* that went 
W tt> grow t little sonr with 
{ J tlic pa-iaim, «>f the wars or at 
yt Jeist tend to dryness ard still 
Vj ness like an nJ4 trre wild there 
»n an others that sweeten tlie older 
p] th*t lieutenant Colonel 

t*s Thoinv Newtome 0 It of tin- Bengal 
jQ Citalrv was of the latter and better 
VK sert Tltough at all times of Iuj life I r 
proved him*<lf a true gentleman tin. 
el I'eautN of his character was seen at i*s 
fiH |vst ter cards t!>e t*-d of lus days Tl-e 

ti F ,Kr<ni1 totrt ci youth "as ever 
V 1 * Ins 1* «rts as ItJttc as he was 
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M In thus*, day* of tie life Georgian 
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6 vm didrrent matter from wl at it u 
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let teis aloud to them, as well as letters 
{tom a lady fnend m_ praise of the 
wondeiful boy. He even bored some 
of his heaters with this prattle; and 
sporting young men would make bets 
that the colonel would mention Clive’s 
name once before five minutes, three 
times m ten minutes, twenty-five times 
m the course of dinner, and so on. 
But they w ho laughed at the colonel 
laughed very kindly ; and everybody 
who knew him loved him — everybody, 
that is, who loved modesty and gener- 
osity, and honour. 

'THE MEETING OF FATHER AND SON AND 
1 THE HAPPINESS OF BOTH 

At last, the happy time had come for 
which the kind father had been longing 
moie passionately than any prisoner for 
liberty, 01 schoolboy for holiday Once 
more he was treading the muddy pave- 
ment of Smithfield on his way to Grey- 
friais, a path he had tiodden many a 
time in liis own early days. As he 
arrived at the school it was the play- 
liour, and all was noise and bustle. But 
Clive, dressed m his 
very best, saw his 
father at once and 
hastened to him 
Schoolboys, grinning 
through the bars, en- 
vied him as he walked 
away ; senioi boys 
made reniaiks on 
Colonel Newcome s 
loose clothes and 
long whiskers, his 
biown hands and 
unbrushed hat. But 
the gigantic Smith, 
the cock of the 
school, who happened 
to be looking majesti- 
cally out of a window , 
v as pleased to s<iy 
that he thought New- 
come’s governor was 


approved by lus snobbish stepbrothers. 
The greatest time of the colonel’s life 
had certainly begun with Ins leturn to 
England, and Ins meeting and reunion 
with his dear boy. From the day Clive 
had been taken away fiom him m 
India, he had lived m dreams and plans 
of what he would do when he came home 
to spend his furlough with his son 

C OLONEL NEWCOME PLANS A “GRAND 
TOUR” FOR HIS SON CLIVE 

These w ei e the days when ever}' young 
gentleman’s education was supposed to 
be complete only when he made “ the 
giand tour” through Europe So, out 
there in India, the colonel had read up 
all sorts of books of travel, and had 
spent many an hour studying maps, 
planning out the tour he would take 
his Clive some day And, of course, he 
saved his money, so that Clive should 
w ant for nothing , yet he never let Ins 
peisonal economies mteifere with his 
generosity to others Though his own 
clothes grew' shabby, there was not a 
man who knew' him but respected Ins 
w'ell - w'orn uniform, 
knowing full well 
that his nature w r as 
free from the tiniest 
taint of meanness 
Clive’s natural gifts 
seemed to he in the 1 
direction of draughts- 
manship. At the 
Greyfriars School he 
w as continually mak- 
ing comic sketches of 
the masters and the 
scholais, and these 
he sent out to his 
admiring father in 
India, who showed 
them all round the 
legiment with the 
most innocent pnde 
“The boy’s talent 
foi 


THE 


COLONEL READING CLIVE’S LETTERS 

"T 



draw ing is 

wonderful, sir, Colonel Newcome used to bore bis friends In India a fine, manly-lookmg 
Iw» by reidintr aloud Clive's letters, and always t-ilkinfr 

about Ms boy. Bat they all liked Mm nonetheless 1LUUV 


w'otiderful 1 
would say to Ins 
brother-officers * “ He sent me a picture 
of our old school, the very actual 
thing, sir — the cloisters, the school, 
the head gown-boy going in with the 
rods, and the doctoi himself. It would 
make you die of laughing ! ” 

The colonel would also regale the ladies 
of the regiment by reading Clue’s 




The colonel himself 
used almost the same W'oids about Ins own 
son w lien he sat down that night to smoke 
a cigai with his old friend, James 
Bmnie, the quiet but able Scotsman, wiio 
had come hack with him after twenty 
years of service as a magistrate in India. 

“Isn’t he a fine fellow', James ? 
said the colonel, his face alight with joy. 
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intimates and visitors were chosen 
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and manly frankness, caused some 
disturbance in the family circles of his 
snobbish stepbrothers His arrival in 
their midst was like a breath of fresh 
air driving through a hot and stuffy 
room His disregard for all their shoddy 
nobility, his failure to be impressed 
either by wealth or title, displeased the 
elder Newcomes sadly: but the fresh 
air of his character had an unexpected 
effect on one of the family 

H OW THE OLD COLONEL WON THE HEART 
OF HIS LITTLE NIECE, ETHEL 

Although Ethel’s training had been of 
a kind to make her haughty and con- 
temptuous to those whom she had been 
taught to consider beneath her in worldly 
position, her better nature had prevented 
her from being entirely spoiled When 
she met her uncle, the colonel, for the 
first time, his breezy nature quite won 
her girlish heart, and he was equally 
delighted with his lovely little niece 
He took her little slim hand, and laid 
it on his brown palm, where it looked 
all the w hiter ; he cleared the grizzled 
moustache from his mouth, and stoop- 
ing down he kissed the little white 
hand with a great deal of grace and 
dignity. There was no point of re- 
semblance, and yet there was something 
in the girl's look, voice, and movements 
which caused his heart to thrill, and an 
image out of the past to rise up and 
salute him The eyes winch had 
brightened his youth, and which he 
saw m his dreams and thoughts for 
many years afterwards, as though 
they looked at him out of heaven, 
seemed to shine upon him after five- 
and-thirty years He remembered 
such a fair bending neck and clustering 
hair, such a light foot and airy figure, 
such a slim hand lying m his own, 
and now parted from it noth a gap of 
S ten thousand long days between 

\ THE COLONEL HAS A NEW PLAN FOR THE 
3 1 HAPPINESS OF CLIVE 

In short, the good colonel was so 
charmed wath Ethel that his thoughts 
at once flew m the very direction Sir 
Brian would have dreaded — he was 
presently dreaming of the happiness 
that might be his, if he but saw lus 
dear boy Clive wedded to this charming 
little lady. Thoughts of his boy were 
uppermost in his mind that night when 
he said to his servant . “ I say, Kean, 
is that blue coat of mine very old ? ” 


#'! 


“ Uncommon white about the seams, 
colonel,” said the man. 

" Is it older than other people's 
coats ? ” - 

Kean was obliged gravely to confess 
that the colonel's coat w'as very queer. 

“ Get me another coat, then See that 
I don’t do anything or wear anything 
unusual. I have been so long out of 
Europe that I don’t know the customs 
here, and am not above learning ” 

And Kean retired for the night, 
vowing that his master was an old 
trump, as indeed he was For his new 
concern about his clothes sprang from 
Ins desire to be a credit to Clive, by 
appearing smart and- well dressed 
among lus friends 

Whatevei the plans of the worthy 
colonel may have been to further the 
idea of a marriage between his son and 
Ethel, Clive himself now took a step 
which would probably have upset his 
father’s best-laid plans, though the 
colonel loved him too well ever to find 
fault with what he had done. Clive 
decided to become an artist 

C LIVE NEWCOME DECIDES TO BECOME AN 
ARTIST AND BEGINS HIS STUDIES 

Now, to earn one’s living by drawing 
pictures or by writing books used to be 
considered a very doubtful occupation, 
and not befitting a gentleman. Certainly, 
there was no hope that the purse-proud 
parents of Ethel, far less old Lady 
ICew, would dream for one moment of 
having an artist marry the heiress. 

But, whatever Colonel Newcome may 
have thought about his son’s choice of 
profession, he did all he could to ad- 
vance Clive’s artistic education In 
addition to arranging for him to become 
a student under a well-known master 
of the time, named Gandish — whose 
knowledge of art had been acquired at 
the expense of other education, as he 
was m the habit of describing painting 
as ‘”igh hart” — the colonel had a studio 
fitted up for Clive at the house which 
he and James Binme had rented during 
their proposed sojourn in London 
Of course, Clive was speedily a. 
favourite in the somewhat mixed 
society that centred around Gandish’s, 
and all sorts of brilliant things were 
prophesied of his future The fact 
that he was daily to be seen riding a 
fine horse among the fashionable people 
of the West End may also have had r jr 
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He received so much interest out of this 
concern that he now esteemed himself 
quite a nch man, and the first thing he 
did in England was to go to Sir Barnes 
Newcome, Ins nephew, who, at the 
death of his father, Sir Brian, had 
become head of the Newcome Bank- 
Sir Barnes was just the same mean- 
spirited man that his father had been, 
but he listened to what the colonel had 
to say. out of respect for the Bundlecund 
Banking Company And what the 
colonel had to say was soon told 

O NE MORE DISAPPOINTMENT FOR COLONEL 
NEWCOME AND CLIVE 

“ 1 have a pension of a thousand 
pounds a year,” he said, “besides all 
the money I have made out of the bank- 
ing company, and tw-o hundred a year 
is all that I want for myself I will give 
Clive ev cry shilling of the rest to-moriov’, 
if he mairies as I wash him to. My boy 
will thus have an income of three or 
four thousand pounds a year, Barnes,” 
cried the colonel, with Ins face shining. 
“ I want your sister — I want my dear 
Ethel for lum > " 

But all the colonel had to offer 
seemed a poor substitute to Barnes for 
Lord Farintosh’s fifteen thousand a year, 
| though he pretended, for the sake of 
s business relations with the Bundlecund 
I Company, to look with favour on the 
| colonel’s proposal Soon afterwards, 
l however, when Lady Kew had hurried 
\ Ethel off to Scotland, where her engage- 
« ment to Farintosh w-as publicly an- 
3 nounced, the colonel found he had been 
| deceived, and, hastening at once to the 
| Newcome Bank, he gave Sir Barnes a 
j bit of his mind in the presence of his 
\ clerks, denouncing him as a liar and a 
} traitor 

I The cowardly Barnes was urged by his 
| friends to challenge the colonel to a duel, 

| but excused himself from fighting with 
i his uncle, and, when Clive challenged 
- him, he showed the white feather again 

3 A MOTHER TOUR ABROAD AND WHAT 
\ cA HAPPENED BEFORE IT ENDED 

I Once more m their unequal fight 
jj against their scheming relatives, whose 
| sole wash was not at all for Ethel’s 
I happiness, but to see her married to a 
f wealthy nobleman, the colonel and his 
j son sought to console themselves by' a 
\ long tour on the continent. Towards the 
I end of the tour the}' found themselves 
J in the city of Brussels in the late 

, _ , „ 

vy'* ~ 


autumn, and there settled down for the 
winter with the colonel’s old friend, 
James Bmnie, who was living abroad 
w ith Ins widowed sister, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
and her beautiful young daughter, Rosa 

While their tour abroad had m some 
sense brought them calm of mind and 
resignation of heart, it was also to prove 
a crowning misfortune For a letter, 
winch w'ould have brought them back 
to England as fast as post-chaise and 
vessel could carry them, had follow'ed 
them from place to place until it was lost 
to them for ever This letter told how, 
disgusted at last by the fortune-hunting 
and title-seeking schemes of Lady Kew 
and Sir Barnes, in which no thought was 
given for her real feeling, Ethel had 
revolted and refused absolutely to be 
married to Lord Farm tosh Not only 
so, but Lady Kew herself had died 
suddenly, and Ethel w r as now' the heiress 
of her fortune, and free to marry as lief 
heart w'ould guide her. 

Alas for Clive, wdien at the end of the 
wan ter he returned to London with his 
father — he was no longer free 1 He was 
accompanied by ins young wife, Rosa, 
the daughter of Mrs Mackenzie, 

/"’OLONEL NEWCOME’S NEW LIFE IN LONDON 
L- ASA MAN OF W'EALTH 

A great change now' took place m 
the life of the colonel. The Bundle- 
cund Banking Company w'as supposed 
to be flourishing immensely, and Colonel 
New-come, as one of its leading directors, 
was expected to maintain a great style 
in London, to impress the w'orld with 
the importance of his company. He, 
who had been content with the humblest 
of houses and the plainest fare, how 
opened a magnificent mansion m the 
West End, w'here Clive and Rosa lived 
with him in splendour, and all the 
fashionable world came to admire the 
state of the nch Indian bank director 

But, all too soon, he found that, amid 
this display of wealth and its luxuries, 
unhappiness crept m Clive could not 
be resigned to the loss of his first love by 
his hasty marriage, for Rosa did not 
fill the place that Ethel might have 
occupied The colonel had strange 
forebodings of disaster which nothing 
seemed to clear away, not even the 
great day w'hen he « as elected membei 
of Parliament for Nev, come against his 
unworthy nephew. Sir Barnes, who 
had opposed him The disaster came 
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at last when jt was discolored thit e\cn before the old man had died 
the llundlecund Banking Company was. Almost from the death bed of the hap 
nothing but a giganttc swindle At Je**s Rod Give «ns summoned U 
time-score ycais and tin with neicr that of hr* father Lest it might pun 
a speck uymn his fait reputation and the dying man CU\e went to <i< I uu 
from no fault of hb the poor old colonel with no sign of mourning an! Hurt 
found btmsilf penniless his fine to his sirj>n-»o he found Lthel with him 
London hone in the hands of the As Clue entered hr*. emun km. an I 
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’ A TOY RAILWAY FOR A GARDEN 
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These tvrO pictures show a simple garden switchback, which, if properly constructed aucf properly used, is qmte 
safe, and affords plenty of exciting and healthy amusement But it must be properly and strongly made, and It 
would be risky to mal e it yourself unless you are an expert carpenter. A carpenter, or an engineer, Is the proper 
person to do the work, and any carpenter, after being shown these pictures, would know how to do it. The 
supports must be strong, the planks and the rails must be securely fastened together, and both sides should bo 
on the same level If the wheels or the carnage have rubber tyres, the working will be almost noiseless and ranch ' 
more pleasant tli an otherwise, but that Is not necessary The switchback will work mute well with metal wheels 
r^rT7rrr^‘-7r^ — t r — « r>r r — 



^Tn the first picture the little girl is starting the boy, and to this picture the little girl is riding down the switch- 
back. If the lawn or garden is on a slope, the starting-point- should be at the top of the slope, and the finishing- 
point at the bottom But ^be effect of a slope can be got on level ground by having the trestles or supports of 
different heights, the highest being at the startmg-end Even if the switchback is level, it can be mode to work 
5 by the passenger inclining tre body as if ormswing The weight thus thrown forward sends the carnage along 
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t* *teen in picture ,o Tt contain onI >’ one, 

J rc 12. 7 he secret of the trick 

matehr s'mi" UC kt two 
Jheu faii upon the table, 

tlie^ ,l tre r n ?, t tbc t"° from 
each 'ho 5 f . t le h uucklcs of 
knnr!-!r.c d| a' 1 ° lle froln tile I 
mini rtffi ancJ on ? from the f 

palm of the same hand. The f 
J lOTement w'e made caused, I 
®” e fmuckle match to fall f 
r,* C paIm of the hand, f 
„.J ^^'t’^t-ettbythespecta- 
j tors, when the two matches I 
=j scc ™ingly replaced, one 5 
Palm held two matches and 
T V'o od «er was quite empty 
The next trick to which we 
shall give attention Is called 
the tiantps and ducks. We 
2 e , scven matches, two of 
which we retain-— one being 
le ft ,,, each l.and-and tl.f 

° tll , cr ‘. ve V’ e P ,,icc on the table 

l ront °f os, as seen in pic- 

lhtln , 3 i l he . n we tell the 
tale of the tramps and 

.i-f ducks , There "’ere two 
tr a ' a P s ~the matches m the 
2EJpfca»a«i hands— who saw' 


’M' 

Cf 


r 


s,«=5?f nthcnbI ' 

asseen„,p,cture P rr 1’,° dosed fists, 

"’e at cable to no« h ® now s , a V that 
one hand into theVuhi 6 n ? at eh from 
m& the hands We'mak'e L h ? Ut °, pen ' 
and-down movement of both ?' d !JP* 
Dus causes the tuA , t , 1 hands 
to fall on the table onH* b,e mat ches 
friend to renlore m’ an we ask our 
knuckles He foes so on } op of the 
another rapid movem^t so^ s m c" <Uce 

$2 half's »*& S fa,K 
^ "to contain three 



MMiiua— jyjjy SclW 

nve ducks— the 
matches on the 
table — and - re- 
solved to steal 
them. So they 
took one alter- 
nately.” Here 
we pick Up the 
first of the five 
matches with 
one Jiahd, the 
second with the 
other hand, and 

Al. . . 


Two sq, mrcs , --- 

soon aliwnoi i other hand, and 
left on tho ! t fr v ’ Unt1 ' there are none 
a e "to ,, b!e , We resume the 
they sawtlwf° re tbey had n,n away 
they nut Ho iarm , or coming, and so 

Herew' d T 11 ‘l le ducks again,” 

table on P fr P ace batches on the 
imt ?’ a n m m , each ¥ nd > alternately, 
Tiie^rirnnc . ,s | ve been put down 

the tranmfhL go on again ‘ ‘ But 
p_^^^^^ p ^a'^oquarrel, and one 



» 11 Con Jur ,uSTiTh^fe“ 


JW H JU" »'4 IM ->\\ 
« I »(l M u 1 “i •‘1 »’« 

kX> i t| tt|W Ol » ULHUKj y 

j:i \ui { u »mxl mu lui <[t 
u*l i *»h j ju » «|l » U nop 

i t]ui u>i' i uouu-nui 
itio i ii n- i u lai uwwj 
u*)u*l rfiji in x «ppu.-ui 
•rf-tl }» wxil o J viu ill { I 




s«pt ui 411 « i ii p.uuo;i*J 1 f" 

; — — -S3H0J.VU JO xoa V KI MflJ* 


MllU J«<t v>H 3Ay »m 

tin payn t pn| aw wiJV *'-‘m 
t 'jsjn Tiji jo jioax aqj 
jihsoj -m jh {MXiidixi ipnui 
Gax <|pui»nu m aamitmo jhjj^ 
t-» ajnvwl uj urth u. anj xinj 
JIW pull 11 UI VHpiLlU owj sxij 
qjnjw jo >uo puvq aipuatkian 
aiajj •pujatjospuv •ami 
<|uo i mij i pm sysop iiiof io3 
a mu no V JaHiO «n oj pps 



SOME GAMES FOR nm r 7 ^~^ ~ 

f r „„ 1A < GARD “ <J“°ms , P UT OF DOORS 

ft l, A ' WN QU01K 1 . ullirli /- iM. - 


I GARDEN OUOfT<? 

I rri^ 

| * my Pr,/es ‘ h * m..j hnvc’bten ofS" 0 ' 

CUDGC L 


, — wvu o 

hiictV~nl!hort nn svni mUSf K rft « — quite dis- 
band, adding”,? „uS? «*»®ed before- 
a t tiie bottom of tim shfe* Sl ° f , , ns name 
obstacles however urn 0ther binds of 

""•'” sdv “ “ '"»» «!»'mS "£ “f* 

GUARD the BLOPtf i 

or 

" bei'pei ” stamis o e 0 r°n S 1 1>,actt !- - and «* 
rest of the 


MK k, one* end of « S’ « «.«h a « « andsets off ,„ k f ^ 

1 tom a sl)OIt t , » Jwh « 1 >Ud in the hole «ot go far i„™ ' but Iie dare 

| Pitch, m turn, a small «. a '- f "° bowlers r ‘"> trom hidim* , e enemy should 

I a cat, towards the * holes CC i 01 "'°°d, called / be moment he wif?'’! 03 lls ]d°cfc again 
cue ot tiie holes both t,,. b 11 drops im 0 his name and races , an Jcnt, he calls out 
It is struck by one oi ?,T' ‘l re «'», but ‘°«cl. it before Emm, ,0 f the , block »° 

3 Pnces as ciuicl K ^ ^ui they chntvrp there Jf iif» (-„ rw , has found cun ijet 

| ( b ° u,ers tn to drop the P0 . SS,b,e . M bile the becomes his helper liuf//"'^ tb ,' s thc other j 
citiier of the batfmin 1 ,n a hole before n , lc>re safelv go on «! ,1 , ,e fir ‘ s{ kee J >er mav 

5 P opp| ug m Ins stick If fi,” 11 pro,( <-t it bv piould not go too bi? ’ i “' s searc h , but hi 

f b°ulcr so ns tofallmsidi fl', Cntls , p,tc l ,e d bva f, 'ders cotnciotit and w, u 51 . 9eu ' ral of the I 

| d.s^,ce 0 w',dn/,s S andn.n?to r a°htde pin' 1 ' "Every " .™‘ d ^ \S E'er j 

| shall hold the cat and .b aon,n K> which t^tant keepers it i 6 . 11 n,hls "^become | 

! f e ’" m> '-'Cffia 1 ™ 

! ,d°" n . one opp OSlte the J’ both kneel "THE LEAP! Nr Pnt r I 

opSs a c e u;>,r!ii>'^ «£*:* T "«ns sss t m ," d te ° r i.™* ' 

es .vs££ft A?i I'l asr& s 

S. P 2 ps a >.»to thett'^? : .fe cat at ‘£j«r He ottght to ^mike’f TJP1}? > um P 


knee! popV - F « « 

| kneeling; and the ba^l^SSJj^ 

I S CRATC MalS f h AND A 

I . that the toes I fL? roun<, > and stand so 
b.t,ng ol , e fooH, p,s s ‘ouch ,t Then? 

( I f ollow' this with a skin = S / , r as possible 
feet together, give a ?An d hon ’ "ah both 
quite still at tlfe end of ,? renw “5 

drawn a hne where thf, 1 i Someone has 

SW. onf^r 

r . ^ obstacle race 

TZ'SmS? 'He Meren, 

kemrnrnl i n :i ead ,° f therace g coMr£ 1 .°.' er 


mnerent placed for the funnorc. put l, P at 

best they can 'Those whorf to get ov er as 
fr S 

Tl “ “ - ~ h » 

row of _ 


oe too troublesome The rZ S,,0 , uld "ot 
! °ng hurdle for them to chmh 1 5? ,ght be a 

t..!! "» h -A* «• 


er smooth and nr.L i * uuu » 

le bo >’ u ho uses it Should P i \ °, beav 3‘- The 
up to begin w ifh imt ci no L hoId 11 ‘oo high 
it too far He npt try to jump 

is i; lk,n S a firm g?,p l °,™ a V® *} short run, and, 

3 the right a little abov?*i . 1 bands, putting 
about two feet lower dm.?. ,e , ad and th e left 
the pole on the cronnS" 0 ’ ? r ( tl,e {oot of 
as it swings over gT Tli?'r, an , dt hansel/ up 

■ SSi 1 

: "" fc "i» wc, „ „ ,rsy;»i,a 

himselr, J > m, Wer and he lived bj | 
A pelf e "’ heeI went round he made his { 
bag, land ° n the ho PPer, and one on the I 

^<ri C ”" heeI ivent ro und he made his I 

ne^ 1 Each 5 Vu?il th D H C v OUples change part- f 
and takes the place £ a ,'!, er mo yes forward | 
front, who, at the snm^l® ,ns,de p)a 3 'er in | 
place left vacant hi- | S ,'„ nie tlni e, occupies tiie ! 
however, can geiat/i^i^f f/ the miller, ! 
left without a partner ninifv ,’ 6 pI ^ yer w h° ,s - 

fc e . of t h c w a 1 k i n g ri n p- o r iif P l a , ce 1 a 


sung again J 


4fe? 


PREPARING A PICNIC LUNCH-BASKET 

Pressmff the pile of mndwcben down o»JJ» 
thele'tland we take a larg* sharp cars H*ff 
knife and col off the crusts fr >m tie lx 
ride* of the pile. The sandwiches arc then 
drop up in packets of oiled j viper covered 
with thick win r paper 
Another (ituun e item of a simple jhltk: 
I inch i* chocolate nntl « hi' bread 1 ndeed ft 
lanc> roll a id a thin tat Id of milk cl on I aie 
followed t>j one or two hiat.w and a few 
raism* make a rros sad vinjr meal 
If ve have C<*rm h hoy* «ir p Is in our 
picnic party they arc wrc lulin pislv rxvl 
Home-made noiw* rail* fc'ne »(1* rieel 
h th aojirovat Tt^j arc eaiy to park in 
paper or a card bo* 

A few I u’e lan*y rake* of laso.'ji «*hJ 
fruit to «nand com in jo. wOI te put on th' 
tot of orr t uket an 1 we shall hardly rvrcd 
kti vw and I «. a 
ilW <l» j> frut l-ie Ion 
atone wan'-d f i the 
reJ* Iron Inc v« sg the 


When we 1,0 for » picnic it I* best to take 
’* thing* wh ch weigh an little a* po *iWc 
. have to camr eaersthirt* OJr*elves, for 
we do rot want a hcav r load to t re us be'nre 
we reach tf e spot decided on f it lunch. So 
we choose a l vhtly miu wicket l« kt t and 
light cardboard boxes for the eatables. \V* 
replace china plates liy paper onn hnen 
serviettes bj crinkled paper the tat’ecJmb by 
sheets of thin cartridge paper such as ts used 
lor linin„ a cheat of drawers, a mil-cellar l> 
a sctc-w ol paper and so 00 takirg js few 
Lmnt and forks as we can pu~vuly do with 
Ore or two teaspoons passed rsund to su. 
tea or coT-rc lef are dnnlun*. it vci'I be found 
enough. I la! 1 the fun of n picnic h the con 
tmlng It maniac* In U 1 ' absence cf table 
arcrscone*. battle papier mAchA cups w ill da 
ouitcucll in plv-eof ordinary rup*an Igli s 
A*lof tl« CltabJes it 
is Well to take tl rf-ys 
that will not *.pa 1 
crush at rielt when 
I ictrcdiif nowcniu » 
atcll fiiey, over n.w 
I nut and if it be the 
s raw berry or rap* 
berry mum take 
01 lj the dnr ones, 
rhey carry ho*t t 

lwce<* cal Ui h e t-irts 
on the tip ol t L e 
basket or in « ihl n*t 
eoatrrd wi*!> Icaae*. 

} an ana* plum 
nr art cs, 
arfktik*. iH 

omt»c-s arc 1 j e ra y to carry 

may Ik a very suite <*** b 1 ewwrh tu 

MtlUa the hearfy appetlirt tf t ay* mt 5 fir**, 
or ftomelh eg mnrv e.a.i«a.e to » rrta ti 

< ‘T lilmdi Supjvase w*> tami »1 *ut • 
» f1*e*V Illt-dl f n_ 

We*} * | bod hjj J 1 jued etrgr and l-read 
and Ui Vf **ry *jr ra<\ t-i cart } 

la* ejE* are Iv St N fvr row trs. **>1 
tt>efl |%aerd LI r*^{ w»*ei Inr »« s > v* three 
rrjuix* to fc»ru-Ti t.e-,- t 1 morc k\e 

<»T* a »«h Mw In w*>i e trv •j-fu'vr •■*-! 

|l«p i^m a.1 m*r*ri «nnft«*»nv 1 »*> 

cf UiKtrt let. W^h » jsjjsr trerwot «x._ T 

r»l wrth (’>t «*r-fi w« * 1 1 -h t in 1 ** 
*VI Iwtre IV IVet it « t I* <*l l s r 
Sarre-jAe ft *J wl'crti ory* eta 
1 I r \\* t jet t-riern rw 

1 sen ft l„W *r 1 *r*t im\ «" K i,< 

If w-itV-r Tr*«, « ei* x«t "t « < 

r* ***** TYue It Aa nml t ifje* re the 

•W-J *»jvu»a'hes sft t jr— Om »*S 

*■ ied pe •* s<ve *» rv»* m t-v It 

*s pa ct-n **• u S*-t. 'e -vt «f i »«- w* r* 

t e> tr-a» *» «• g 

f«« afvi»e tna t et-i «•>»}< IT* 

W CV *a«.n.‘» te* vf 4 e«‘ *f w>t* 

««. »•»» {•--'itt-j ip» c-'-ctut *A 
M X* WPI t f ‘ 

*r cv* ran tw». t r~t e^v 1 if «-*t« * * 

tu* »*i *e * e •. frr*n w 1 

v h* X, *wj \ h j*-*ew. 



A f.sJr hi On erof 

Our L-Kh 


_ .. pwtei a*U> 

fnta the Je-TJ.' eif 4 
JIM l-ic"! I » I V" (twh, l *- 


to C 

*h»riJ*Sf in* eapeene «*»d C.»»> 1 “F t 
irfT-* Ooe euj Ik ii-vr* 1 he * t k t i 
ol wft*w.wfcb itaW he htae-et or issf *0 
C*Vt- ft-nlhet » - b-rv-*» is. tl H Vf' tit 
so la a «** l> l»we ft rJeef »rv«*d ** tp 
ft tact tb» cret- irAea, w Itstt jJtnrtJinw 
se M><« fti»*ft 

/» k n ftwi-f ft weJ-ewbsl p r* 
r a swftle 1— h ra K le ptiknl tr»cf»!tirf 
eJlr*vi'S Wr( » i« a<J *■*■' tail j* 
«r * re*^ t~ch- ar**pdf-«)« l'*rsn»»f 
da PC* Ul- < ji lev ta ~-rn * -d ft' »t' 
try aNeJ,**} t< 4 »1 < «■>* Jaft *-f 

fc*vf itinKf »• ha « »kt « r*. > 5* 1 »r, 

*- l 'rc> t T.tnetld' * v 

yw-ts i |e »w*r> t s. lup rs'e* t» »•»-, 


<4 t*~eti 

rart e*» RUt siijit, 1 * *re tv.1 

frwfsta K*x » r»t-* ■r* > -fc e r *a 

cet*. * Itrc k -»« a kc»y» • #s* fJ ► ft 
«r a WSCneeS-Ut* ft atN^je-- 

* f»iitea wwcnvi Ss r V-» *r 

' ' ' Rtt iVe k 


j t r»' 


• tfV (1 


'>>V“ 







OUR LITTLE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

WHAT TO DO AT THE END OF JUNE 


\Y/e may still continue the routine work, 
vv pinching- out side growths from the 
tomatoes, and planting out - the young . 
“greens,” thinning the carrots and beet, " 
the lettuces and radishes, and getting the 
late celery into the trenches. Very soon we 
should begin to enjoy our earliest crops 
oHettuces, radishes, peas, and so on The 
drier ihe weather, the more frequently 
should the hoe be used to keep the surface 
stirred and loose, and also, of course, to 
keep down weeds , and frequent watering 
may be necessary for the freshly transplanted 
young vegetables 

It is always a good thing, if we can 
manage it, to keep a small portion of our 
little plots as a nursery garden, where we 
may put in cuttings that we want to strike 
Small seedlings may be planted here until 
we have space to remove them to their 
flou'ering quarters , and here, when the time 
comes, we may put in the runners of straw- 
berries to root 

Some people who have not sufficient .room 
to grow strawberries m their gardens make 
use of a novel method very successfully • 
they grow them in barrels, and in this way 
grow quite a number of plants on the 
smallest amount of ground space possible. 
The description as to how strawberries may 
be cultivated in this way may induce some 
of us to try' die method. This is how it 
is done. A large barrel is obtained, and 
holes are made all round it about three 
inches in diameter, with a foot or fifteen 
inches from hole to hole This means, of 
course, that there will be several tiers of 
boles, and each hole is to contain a straw- 
berry plant If paraffin barrels are used, all 
traces of the oil must first be removed ; then 
they are filled with soil, which must be made 
quite firm and be given ample tune to settle , 
moresoil may be added later Some people, 
in filling the barrels with soil, place a pole in 
the middle of the barrel and build up the soil 
round it , when quite filled they remove 
this, and thereby have a space which will 
hold w nler 

After the watering, it is as weli to replace 
the pole— that is, of course, when the water is 
nltsorbcd The barrel should lie filled 
some time before planting, so that the soil 
may become thoroughly firm, but in the 
meantime it should ivi watered, for_ if the 
bulk of the soil becomes dust-dry , it is very 
difficult to get it thoroughly moist again. 


We are thinking about .this now', ' because 
early in July we may root pur strawberry , 
runners in readiness for the autumn, when 
we may establish them in the tub , but there 
is, of course, no hurry to fill the tub with ’ 
soil for some while yet — it is' the plants 
which must at present occupy our attention 
But even now we may draw' up a little sou 
around these runners while . still - on* the 1 
plants As a general rule, it is not a good 
thing to let the runners form , they should 
be cut off as they appear, in the same wav as 
violet runners , but it we want to form plants, 
as many runners as w e require plants must be 
allowed to remain - It the soil is drawn up 
round them, probably when the runners 
are removed they - will be found lo have | 
already formed roots 
It may sometimes be necessary’, even^ at 
the height of summer, to do a little planting 
in our flower garden ; something may have 
failed or died, and we have an empty space ‘ 
to fill Non , such planting requires con- 
siderable care, especially in hot, dry’ weather. 

If the plants we are to deal with are already 
growing in pots, there is not so much 
difficulty. We should water m the morning, 
and not attempt to plant them out until the ’ 
evening Having planted them; we should 
again water them, both at the root aiid, with 
the rose on the can, overhead. Shade for a 
few' days is very desirable,' and vve may put 
some sticks into the ground around the 
plant, and then arrange a bit of light sacking, 
or anything we can find, round the outside 
of tlie sticks, and another piece Tightly over 
the top These can be removed during the 
night and replaced for the day for a short 
while, say, three or four days, unless it is 
cloudy and showery, when this shading 
will scarcely be necessary But it is well 
worth while taking trouble to prevent a 
plant from receiving a .severe check, and 
wdtli tlus due care as to shading and watering 
during the first few days after moving, we 
need not hesitate to transplant a subject even 
in full flow er jf it be necessary 
We must look, after our young seedling 1 
plants of wallflow'er and sweet-williams, and 
other things that we have been growing hr 
next year's flowering They should be 
pricked out in our nursery bed as soon as 
they can be convene ntly bandied, and they 
must be kept dear of weeds and watered 
when necessary. We slnll phnt them out 
where they are to flow'er m the autumn. 


ANSWERS TO THE PICTURE-PUZZLE ON PAGE 3510 

page 3510 we have a drav'ingol a large 
r U imer b'ts’dc a quay, and in it the artist 
made ■ ev util mistakes H ere is a list of them 
There is no name on the bow. 


3 Tf.v portholes, open outward inrtu»d 
o! Inward, as they should open. 

3 Tiie scupper k op-rivd the wrung way. 

The rattling*- ar>- unfinished. 

5 The numbers should read upw ->01 


6 The foremast is leaning forward instead 
of backward. 

7, Tlit fimttds nlao should lean back, 
i The wa«te steam pipes should be in 
front of die funnels 

9 Tht anchor-chain hole k tin v. rong way, 

10 fvo .ship in dock has an ae-hof down , 
j 1 'There art no *, enfilators, halliard?, iore- 

t op t? u stay, or 'Tdc-Kpitt board, , 


T>'£ «T3r- t;'-* m to <? -\,-r ,0;-, tk ’ r 1 to 1,0 s «* rusw 


■ 3610 * 
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jl THE MEANING or COMMON ABBREVIATIONS \ 


Is our reading " c <r. — and-eonvijumUt r*n«s J 

1 Alien %tc contnc ibrtrrrtmrc On ll rt i 

tions or mtlial letters r “" v •*"* " ami tlw I '•tmop* j vk : 

i\hvh w« knuvr stand for tomithmj are pven the contractr-i* that weer-w Jj 
V. L may not krovr »LattL*\ stand lor aero a mi*t 1 cquenth m on read ^ 

At The | rmo'pal iw oJ this Medina. in 6*j a.o Th** A-R-*vA. Associate vi 1 «• ® 
et «rtv on it tor *h/jn. At Jr" n »tind iar /inf Roval Vot it. An***tiy 3 

IJjvJ t»ihipthn I<cI«otd //rji^r La In »r<ml <r**- or Avtoo-ite of (>v PovbI l 

At At Hash pt bettor' im»*t nwirg « iht ynr Sorvijr o< Ant (' 

nc»- Of t J. K «-.! ** and Or Arslri trord for ARSI. ArV«*fitr tV tv « 

If “ A r> lh* quat tjp *J slit 'tt'fl the it' l irst *wv»«v *4 l_tw u-e i 

, r d the hull, and the t to the Juer*r»i»rt »|>ak d it» A-Rhs he « oftv KojU » 
Mj. amhort tal-Vs. and sj^tn rear ti*) * it Ck-t mean Vwty 4 Arv oai^-v * 

fit, Tii" c»rtt-MKTi La* mw tv fs-nt year as »* ria Th«- Inri taM f>e tV . 

rtfl rm t> lr sw*! for a ns »hm »* svak ol icui*.n Laisineii* 1 % 

tluf*.- lt.lf W r H Sit 7J .V_ Cv„ .Ai i 


Uuih; jtat j* sets c »sL If Klx. Ala* una. one oi thr f 'fv Wi/ i^i Uik # 

*'■ "Hlui »tHAl »e tlWofl *iA AA *ftt*rd nrr»i « t4 f 

rsr*a that «- fert In the \M MWa tV P- e 

y r>r t*** of twatlh. AM tVJ.*e enoa The PA. f-V -I.* r< Art T?»* * 

A-tU Alia U*1 <sl team n— It* ers rrjewot ifw ]>! •> U o-r» tu-vd t •* ttw l-»u« h 

a K*i jr mU* v no longer trord-t **~r r*rryj t*m / . n^nrrat < 

»u a,xr r ot>^' *rhl n wt AM In the **at ti t‘>^ DC- huo- Wm TV | 

■1 0.JC1* r»C*A-n. « tU TSr l-'Uf-l frfee- r'a-S N-toer C ltd *rr~ l 

IM'f ir|«a »»W ITS ltr lalm « *,S <1W W-rl '-red »- / 

AI» tfit^ y»*t t4 IWl-Oot »'»•«/< Th* - JtiB* rt jo Jt»t 1 If «at <*• 

T dm from the Ia n»vn-t the tear* |-ura Cjf t rw t‘«* Jrsf t*- , o<* t «r loth ii - 

V *ej\-*nvl Oir> Mm wset-**«s«crj S »\t One ao-t Oe t*'* r * * ** 

<1 rw-nU-ti- 4 l .<■ jtiH it lee-5 nrint •*-**■ *0 « S x» » i*r l »U» ' 

y» A S tv-r-nni fSiir The Jsn i*? rrat t*» t-O v r 

» * t/*s *.!' n<r«ij4 tv it 11 tV iw >s DC L I 4s 11 tta« £ 

!♦*< t«5 ffder; U ia 1 it' tsl l!« } ■*»» 1 ftl, I s SeVsr *1***- j . 
yeof of Ojrn * \ r*ha» 1 Jr*.* trr ** « Vf veV I I Pe -rVe 4 I *• 1 

VI r \ t*t A erft -re* r ** rrtrj^ i ei tV t t t rf t-a_ f » 

\t>C ViV »,» *n Vi J*ir-»r« 1 IM fj//UN *t** r •«» * 

*/«^ e> J Cv«» «H4 tiefr' A««i tsr *lKr r VW V» JH *lr ). n« It, 

teiJrtri* r fhiira)»f« ,J nr» AOl \ * -M (H»l c4 r»*»n {-• ■“S-rres'S f 

trr» tV t*vt ifla f t ft 1 >• h ( IK V (rt 1 

* if H ftp. 1-vn l*w * VefJl f V tiS> » < ' en« 1 

t*’ J xn*J »rw> f e*-. f Af rt* je*r 4t* f» rr T»* rcswe* *•* He J 
Wl**!' Cu*.4~i iwt% tv V ttf W »*A t>» t r *#*•?*< T 

xr ft» ) art *>-«#** r*r*^ irewi * 

U->« f-sne wi j M ’ A *41 te ft* t * * ? 

1 * j» r f«i Ar-eS)* 1 -* fS *t Sy e t* »s -»»%.* j 

itt T'e J v hr« \ ir«*» *•# •< *V Tfrt»«e 1 *k *»■ e ■* « 4 

Vtish r»t?e r*»fr*sf| HA, C T* »•’*»»*« ****4 t e 1 

f <r- -*f_ s ti /rt V**»«k tw *f v« V* r-i-* ■" 51 J 

f TB *. V, »f tTOrU s A »>"•> -r 
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CHILD’S 

c Centigrade The mark- 
-on the French ordJc.- 

CThed ’f rm0m . eter 11 ls SO 

called from the Latins- 

a“S n &‘" v '« 

S' TT ° r ' "‘™- 

meter marking is the 


book of 


SCHOOL 

c S Chemical Society 
P 2 Clvi1 Service 
nis Companion of the 
Order of the Star of India 
p 4. Certified teacher. 

Club Cychsts ’ Touring 

C r™,, Commander of the 
n'r . ‘“anting ls t t ]e r Victorian Order 
Fahrenheit, u hich is usui v C 1 V ? T Cash with order. 
Witten F orFahr it^S C ')l Hundredweight, from c 

s a"nlf‘ e ,L Fahre n)'e.t, the wt foTtmght and 

d tun n nL 0rpCrlc 1 2d means 
pence, and id means 
one penny The d a f 

the Latin word dean, is 
nmv ^a 631 fl0tn tIle Fegin- 

nin g A contraction used 

fine] r.t„ 1 


— A cun ciiiiOlr 

C r^ n t tlSt who mvented it 
Cal c ,’r ered Acc °untant 

c B Confined to barracks 


cuiuniction used 

hoT-ii 0 ’ and s , ta ndmg for 

AUn 1 h T U ’° rds Da c «f>° 
Also district of Columbia 

m which is Washington, the 
capital of US A ’ 

-CL Doctor of Civil Law 


jcu to narrachs n r'i u ° *■ 

CB Cape ftrao", n part of g g L Doctor of Civil Law. 

«°\a Scotia m Canada Doc torof Dmnity The 

C ru^ZV S 0,,nc,l > Cncket » g and /or the Latm 

or r ' rI ’ '} ° ! g Vivinitaiis Doctor 


of 

ace 


pi„, — “' y >- 01111011 , c 

CDsb° rQ r 1,nBCIub 

the n,c, Companion 

OrdeP Rl " shcd Serv) 
r ( p Carte-dc-MMte 

>;Us; ei i 

‘ ’ A commercial evnres- 

C^fth C e°S rd ’-c.ap : 

Jr, 11 Chapter. 

pS* ■>' •'«= 

n'i Companion of the 

, a,n "*™ 
Cm Cumm trej'thc F'reiwi, 
ttieasur.miei! \ 

oli Comp-nnoK of the 
**» 

C/o' C/miuandingUrnr-er 

raf- C.r.h on deliver^ 

-u.Jo^/sA onc °\ t,w 


the 


f 


Vif 


Del "n 

Delaware, one of 
Mates of USA 

°The loi . tl,e e«»ce of God. 
lilt letters stand for the 

D Dum words Dci^atia 
D I it n U . ty Lieutenant 
D I O r°f,° f Literature 
Dr ‘n , Dead Letter Office 

r " >0CtO j°^ CIence The 
letters stand for the J atm 

words Doco, Sankd 

vnc?Order St,nKU,< ’ I,Cd Ser ‘ 

D t he iji le r le,ters stand for 
/A//' 0 Bn tin words Deo 

w.llmg’ meaning God 

clwt Pennyweight d stands 

for the Latin word denarius 
L r ast. 

'UnVon Kngfeh Church 
w ? * or 1 'ample Th< 

r vth..pr '' mid 

mg ,SV‘W' **»<!- 

L'm/4i l ’ ords 


ESE East-south-east, 
the point of the compass 
midway between east and 
south-east 

etc Etcetera, meaning and 
others , , 

E U Evangelical Union 
F or Fahr The measure- 
ments of 1 the Fahrenheit 
thermometer 

f. Farthing, , florin, franc, 
foot, or fathom 
FAS Fellow of the Society 
of Arts or Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society 
F B S Fellow of the Botani- 
cal Society 

F.C Free Church or Foot- 
ball Club 

F C S Fellow of the Chemi- 
cal Society. , 

F.D or Fid Def Defender 
of the Faith, from the Latin 
words Fidct defensot. 

F.G.S. Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society 
fl J’Jonn >■ 

Fla Florida, one of the states 
of US A 

F.L S Fellow of tiie Lm 
„ nman Society 
F -M Field-marshal, 
fm Fathom 

fob Free on board A com- 
_ mercial term 

F P. Fire plug, fretpicntly 
seen on walls, indicating 
that there is a fire plug 
near 'hat spot 


fr Franc, the French com 
f K AS Fellow of the Royal 

ct. ^ I r . , ... 


-fl UI UJUISUJiH 

Astiononucal Society or 
Bellow of the Royal 
Asa itic Society 
FRCP Fellow- of the Royal 
College of Physicians, 

F R C S Fc-lloiv of tlwRoUl 

r-.UI„, r c- 


• C- Cl J' C-IIOW 01 me KOI. 11 

College of Surgeons 
F R G.S Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society 
F R. I f S Fellow of the Royal , 
Horticultural Society. 

F R 1 B A Fellow of the 


«, b. ^ M •’Mi ‘ A4 j ; 

rJVt V f . 

C P Cirri "'i p «t|. \ I mj" ror. - ttr'd m; '. |r g’. •]? d 


' ItGi > • 


Roy.il Institute of iintRh 
Aicliitects. 

F-R Met. S. Fellow of th- 
Royal Meteorological So- 
. ciety 

F R S _ r« How of the Royal 
•Society 

f R s L, F. flow o>' j)).. Roi af 
r- c . ni Literature. 
i «S A* « J tl/ott fifi!i«r5^?cirr) 
of Arc< or Fellow W the 
Boci! te of Anilijuariet 
F S.S Follow of t!.e S' itPtl- 
cni Society, 

i- -/ l n<J . s ’. e : > Fit. 

Soc w j 

G or rat, Urs'uw* the | 
o'l'ii wtT/fit, - ,4 




*£_ 


- READING - 


Ca. Gcoiy-3 one of the 
states ol L b A 

G B GtPAt 1 main 

G C C Knight Grand Cross 
of the Ord t of the Rath 

G C-l f Knight Gr nd Cross 
of Hanoser 

GC.IK kmzht Grand Cent 
m-irvjer of the Order of tire 
Indian Cmpire. 

G C Lll ( rand Cross of 
the 1-cgiott ot Honour 
c m Greatest common 
newure 

ftMC Rnn.1 1 Grand 
Cro«s of the Order of St. 
Michael and St George 

GtSI Knight C rand Com 
nunder of the Ord- r of the 
S ar of Imlut 

G < \ O Kiu-ht < rand 
Cr*w <f the Royal \* 
t man OrtW 

< h s Ctrl* tncndly So- 
Ciety 

gm. C ranime 

l MT Greenwich 'Jean 


fa or To Ion*, one of the 
states of U S A 
lb or Hid. In the same 

F lare standing for the 

-nun word J'tdrm. 

I C i_ fnslitute of Civil 

Lnginecrs 

ICS. Indian Civil Service 
Ida. Idaho one of tin. states 
of US A 

I DR Illicit diamond 
buying 

Le ThU is The letters sun J 
for th- Latin wirds ri ej l 
I H S Jesus fr mi t!*e lirvt 
three It tiers of the name 
»h>n written in Creel: 
capitals ft fa some nw* 
erroneously stlppwd in 
•tanl for /r»J i' '*<*»"» 
$a fc a»/rr three Lat n so nh 
meaning Jesus Saaf-wr of 


K CM G knght Cora 
tn iruler if I he On.?r (if St 

Michael an J st George 

K.C.K I kri fc ht Commit} r 
of the Order of the <?t ar ^ 




India 


KUO, kwtht Ccm 
m «nd<-r of the \ r Inrun 
Order 

Ken. or k> Ken uchy oce 
of the stales of t< S \ 

Kfc Kilogramme the F rerUi 
weight 

k*( kn eht of the Ca*itr 
K.C C. Kmght ol LHe C rar I 
Croat 

Kf CB, knight of tlie 
C nnd Cr »*t ol the { Jth 
k< h kn g 1 1 f tV <»• * hat 
1 leere 

K l< Kr 1 ol the Onh* 


• illi' 


COM t ran 1 O’ I Man a 
tern a ^ !»ed to the late sir 
(|il tone 

f f (I General f •J't 0*ev 
f rain. 

(. u teas 

S it t UUira 

IBM flu «r Her Ln«mic 

Ill.« ^Iftior HetC* ho5«. 


Ill or Ida. HI • K on of 
• he elates of 0 s \ 

I l_I fry eenil at Labour 
lam 

l M K. Inctan Medical V 
we. 

in Inch or laches 
I N t» In the N'recf God 
*t»a 1 r*. hftte Lana tnatft 
/« \ mw /V< 
led 1m iua, ire c i U>t 
mates of t h V 
lad 1 fn.—tn Terri ory a 
detriet hi N A 


K.1.H kft-gh of the L**i in 
i* if r-uvir 

Km K Kruti. the Iruv-1 
rejMsl tihne 


measure rquslti 
f nt. or Kl kn „M 
K I K- gh of u>e OrtW of 
st. f» ml 

K5.I Knight of tV Or\ eg 
o* tb- hut of I .U 
K.T fr.t ti tn" <*"W«tf 
IVT< Te 

Kt I-r *» f r r-cht j 
K> Ken >rK) t - t>f ttu 


)U~ 


lit 


!lorw C a mli or llti 


H M I S lit* ■r»erMa < m y 
le \ vf <! J" f V \n* It 
H ' S. tin r Her Males 
" ‘< llrtlhjiitf 


fetter* U 1 1 f v IV !.» ai 
n»t /mi Vi e e**a 

n! t 

left n rixrss * >c irrv 
J *rwl | a-e tV t-nx 1» -r» 

In Ujs 

1 x tl !» I n o cos #>f tin* 
»U -s of l K \ 

IOI IfthfieuM Ol 1 
tl hreest r> 

lUt T fr oeeVnlO •'t 


. <4 1 ... 

I LG 
1 l-» ttele 

f f aj-vl * .onii te 
IS U >*ysW m re J 
l\i| s 1 

lb* I ^ tef »re *UKet 

1 c It centre 

I < P luring « n\ 
ILL l end* n C«'- 





C HILDAS 

«•£* L,s d. Pounds, shillings, and 
p pence, from the Latin hbr<x, 

? soltdt, denarii 

Lt or Lieut Lieutenant 
£T Turkish pound =iSs 
M 1,000, from the Latin vnllc, 
a thousand 

M or Mons Short for 
Monsieur, the French word 
for Mr 

M A Master of Arts 
Mass Massachusetts, one of 
the states of U S A 
MB Bachelor of Medicine 
The letters stand tor the 
Latin \\ ords Medicines 
Bat cal am eits 

M C Master of Ceremonies 
Md Maryland, one of the 
states ofU S A 
MD Doctorof Medicine The 
letters stand for the Latin 
..words Medicines Docfoi 
Mdlle or Mile The French 
for Miss, being a contrac- 
tion of Mademoiselle 
Mdm or Mine Madam 
Me Maine, one of the states 
of U S A 

M “ Tr Mining Engineer. 

M.F.H Master of Fox 

Hounds 

JJff milligramme. 

M -, l . C or t M Inst-C E 

Member of the Institute of 
t-ivil Engineers 
Jltch. iMiclngan, one of the 
states of U S A 
Minn. Minnesota, one of the 
states of U S A 
Mis Missouri, one of the 
states of U S A 
Mi«s. Mississippi, one of the 
states of L S A 
Mile .Sec Mdlle 

Short for Messieurs, 
thq plural of Monsieur 
M M I heir Majesties 
Mo Missouri, one of 
states of L S A 
Mont Montana, one of 
stjrtej of U S A 
m o'c of Parliament 

M t .S Member of the Philo- 
logical or oi the Pharma- 
ceutical Society 
Master or Mister. 

MR.A.S. Member of the 
Ko\al Academy of Sciences 
or of the Royal Asnuc 
Society . 

M R C C ^femlier of the 


BOOK OF SCHOOL' 


the 

the 




, , ColFge of Cheim in\ 

M.K.CS Member of the 
Royal Colleg>c of Surgeons. 
M R uA ,S Member of the 
Kov-a! College of Vclcr.narv 
burg* ons. \ 

ir.S Mtinfctr of the 
, Gnuriaphix^ 1 Society. 
, t KJ. Member of.the Royal 
Sn s.tut.rtn, l 

U%7 ~— — \~ 


M.R I A _ Member, of the 
Royal Irish Academy 
Mrs Mistress' 

MS Manuscript The plural 
is MSS 

M S Master m Surgery, 
m s I Mean sen-level 
MSS Member of the Sta- 
tistical Society . 

Mus B Bachelor of Music 
Mus D Doctor of Music - 
M V O Member of the 
Victorian Order 
N North 

N B Note u ell The letters 
stand for the Latin words 
A r ola bene Also refers to 
North Britain, or Scotland, 
and to Neiv Brunswick. 

N C North Carolina, one of 
the states of U S A 
N C O Non-Commissioned 
Officer 

N Dak North Dakota, one 
of the states of U.S A. 

N E North east or New 
England 

Neb or Nebr Nebraska, one 
of the states of U S A 
Nev Nevada, one of the 
states of U S A. 

N.F "Newfoundland 
N II New Hampshire, one 
of the states of U S A. 

N J New Jersey, one of the 
states of U S A 
N N E. North-north-east, the 
point in the compass mid- 
Nva ) between north and 
north-east 

N N \V. North - north - w est, 
ttie point m the compass 
midway between north and 
north-west 

No Number It is short for 
the Latin word Ait in era 
nop Not ollidrw ise pro- 
v vided 

N P- Notary* public 
NS New style See O S 
S Nova Scotia 
N S P C C National Society 
for the Prc\ ention of Cruelty 
to Children, 

N W North-west 
N W T. North West Terri- 
tones, in Canada 
N \ New York, one of the 
states of USA. 

° Ohio, one of the states of 
U S.A. 

Ob Died, standing for the 
I atm abut 
« £ Old r.nghsh, 

O ' Odd r-jiow- 
OHMS un His or II cr 
Majesty's Service Ohms 
"«rd mum certain 
'“V. 1 ;* 11 .^! m ekxtriaty, so 
o r Professor Ohm, 
aL - 1 corr ««- from the 
Amur cm H rm Orl Korrect 


1 

r - % 

Ont Ontario, a province - 
of Canada' , 4 

fc Per- cent 

O.R C Orange River Colony. 
Ore or Oreg Oregon, one 
of the states of U S A 

O. S ' Old stvie, refeinug to 
the Calendar _ before - us 
change in Queen Anne’s 
reign. ‘ ‘ 

oz Ounce The z represents 
a curious character that was 
used in old manuscripts to 
denote an abbreviation 
p Page , the plural form is pp. 
Pa Pennsylvania, one ol the 
states of U S A - 

P. C Privy Councillor, police 
constable, or postenid 

P'E I Prince Edu ard Island 
Penn Pennsylvania, one of 
the states of U S A. 

Ph B Bachelor of Philo- 
sophy The letters stand 
for the Latin words -I'huo- 
saphut Baccalatn cus ' 
PhD. Doctor of Philosophy. 
The letters stand for the 
Latin woids JRhitosopkice 
Doctor 

P.M. Afternoon, standing 
for the Latin -words pod 
meridiem , postmaster of 
past - master The letters 
also stand for posit not lew, 
the examination of a dead 
body 

P.M G Postmaster-general 
P.O. Post oflice, patent 
office, or postal order. 

P.O D Paid on delivery’- 
P 0.0 Post office order. 

P.P. Parish Priest 
pp Pages. 

Ik P.C. To take leave. 


.j-.s*. iu uisu luivt. The 
letters stand for the French 
words pour prendre co"iqt 
P P.S Additional postscript) 
see P S 

P.R.A. President of the 
Royal Academy 
P.R 1 BA President of the 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects 

P R S President of the Roy a! 
Society 

P.S ‘ Pharmaceutical Society 
or Phdologie.il Soeieiy 
P.S Postscript— a part of a 
letter w ritten after or below 
the signature of the writer, - 
troni the Latin post scnplnn, 
P.T. Pupil teacher. 

P.TO. Please turn over. 

Q V Which is. The letters 
stand for the Latin wOfu* 
quod est 

Q E D. Which was so tr 
demonstrated The letter: 
stand for the Latin 
words quod erat demon 
sircinduhi. 


■ gfwo ■ 


it? 

V? t-F V htfb was to br 
dope ft nd jij, (or the l_st>n 
words QmyJtt at /a unduvr 
Q 'I Jhiiflimn'ilrt 
Q M C Quartermaster 

qe Vs much »s will su Tee 
The I t era stand (or tV 
1 jinn mintumtHfat 
f| v \\ f tch see 1 he lettrrs 
stand f rll( Ls ji wt rds 
qn-xi t ide 

R KitiR or quicu ( am 
the Ijitm Rrr or Rtrtn *. 
ft. T»t«- l) *H( m doctor 1 # 
nrewrtj lions an 1 stand nj 
Kr the Latin word rtctfe 
R A, Royal Acad ray or 
1 tytl Artill ry 
R A.51 Royal Academy o( 
Moue. 

I AS RojalAuaue**xkty 
R C, Roman Cathc 1 c 


Iwh I i™ h Republic 
tor Re trench words At 
/»A ;«r Iran at r 
R < C 1 oyal t rrnadi r 
< umls. 

IU S. f oval Ccognr<jt k l 
shirty 

R H Rena |lt_hw*\, 

H H A Rnj «l Horse 
Art l*m 

R II t k .nal If yrw-t cards. 
I II S Rcv-i Hw-nvat 

s» icr> Rojil Hu uljd 
hourly Of J >)*J Horn 
O.* era! S-xr-tr 
ft I Klrxlt kwivl one of 
iVww (l St 
ft I It A 1 m*l I r- wr H 
lu tr*i \r»a inr 
ft 1 1 I ot h pr-t'r 11 r 
R«e*< Mast f-e IV La n 
* wi« A rt* sttii (<• f>u t 
ft M kitUi! n* k iy*l 

I MU oj-sl M r»*e At 

ftvU RMtsSttswiMl^H 
l-n •>» 

F « S \ Wa - * * 

S S » naj ^ATt 

ft Vft K-d\« ilfmw 


R «5 «S Fctow or !h<* Ro- al 
Soc-t) Tbe Risers stand 
t ir the Latin »o ds Acer r 
V ttrtjftt 6< entx The 1st 
tm S R.S are also used. 

RSV I Reply if you 

r least- The I -tiers stand 
for the French wo-ih 
1 if idr l tl trmt fta t 

R. V Rule Volunteers or 
Rnwd Version (of th* 
Rib) ) 

S Shu mgs— from the Lat*n 
sa hJt south saint, nr 

S. \ South Afnc*. 

S A.S. jw of the S.xitt) 

of Ar kjtianes. Tie* lot era 
stand for the l*ttn word* 
i, cir' i'll Atttfujr i»«i 
VxW 

S C. Soutlt Circurx, cma cl 
tie stale* cJ la S.A 

Sc. It Rachel ►» o< Scjcnre 

The Irtl -rs « and lor t- 1 - 

l. ati'iwotdi Si W— la a 
la At fit r 

Sc.Il l»«Wr H Sc uvr 
7>» letters ‘and fr- tfi» 
words Vim'^r l>trL’r 

id Without dir hvleA* 
nit hr acvci ucL.'nfx rive 
tl l-aim. 

S. Uu Son y f> Lina, cr~ 
of the *tat-s cl li S.A. 

S.R s« S-e'->t. 

kk SpmS gratify 

&At The lir-vh form of 
his or her Mahw i * xl-c 
f r the 1 retx* words Sj 

pvt i it 

SI l K. V>r*r*y |tt jr,v 

m. 'twn cl ChruJ-n * 
ft-d/e 

S I t ^tT for tV fnm 

f a s»d Vie Cisihk 
y R Tl-r •-u.e ar J 
IV »r !>- li i> > — r- The Vt*r-"» 
»*ji i I r Oe U ai * n i 
ww** f r^t/dfte 

•ift v irw tf tv i -vsi 
The U- '» ♦-a*'d 
H 1^* ■» wuf-V ftrf* 

ti r f rf** 

^S. X e-nh u 
>‘l Viiiv ti-l tt’- 
V p- ft tt tV rvrn,«est 
T *» \ s KI—'S tn 

»v>*» 

J^st St» 1«T ^r*o“l 


Tex Tew , one of the - 
MaS-s of 1. S A 
TRH Tt^rRejalHs* 
rts^s 

T-S O T own sut^olT cc 
Lit- l tu td hree Chirr' 
o( Sot'and 
IK In ed Kinaiftrn 
U K A l m e»! KlpKd-'sn 
Alliance 

U I l rated 5 resl ytw f tn 
LS Vm *a!hlfl os < rLn cel 
Service »r He Army sad 
avy 

LS.A Lni «1 States tJ 
Amenca. 

IT orL Ter IrA cr^o 1 
the s^a es nf L S \ 
v R jinan muneml f x v. 
r A am, un 1 ny h>c the 
Ij wonl rrnat rr see 
» and-rs t » the UtJ a ^d 

\ V KoyalO-d-r of V ic*m* 
and \1 eit 

Va. Virti la epe 1^5 
Males N l b \ 

V l V un iru Cp>s. vxr 
<*u»r«l. <r or |e*^cv» uL 

\ttn w\i Vcrraxt. ctn- 
of th- sta r> cf L S A 
r; horexa—yte »ur nfSv< 
tt-el shnwtr f» 

VI \ KC jvrt-Ci:'r--t. 

V h^ Qur-n \ it urs s'aw 
l”r bt c>e La i « '•' 'v 

1 1 l-ns Aiyttt. 

\ R1 Vi rewu lV*-*-n **^l 
1 itinres lit rj f I 1 
l— i /hjjA t r*a 

ft /tx/srar |j 
VS \ < CDI) S-pr* 

\X fJ Veen. Vctr" tnje 
c*tV U,cc H vA 
M Wei 

M * a W as' f» ev titi- of 
iVlHnll I S \ 

V\ t *• 

d « «■- In I 

vv r t i ns-, at i 

I— s tr" «tto\ t f 
VV r lelli U i* -r _ *ee 
i-ftsestiw <L A, 

V v\ \\r« * v *e* 

t f •**■ S »s he svj * x 
rsiln^J letimi *v>i * ^ 

art 

l ,S UieMM’** -fc«* 

\ W r * cs: ,m- 











THE CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRIES—"*” 


towns \vc know about m the'-o regions 
are Kiev, on the Dnieper, and Novgorod, 
m Newtown 311st north of the Valdai 
Hills, easv of access to both the Baltic 
and the Volga *\nd here we have 
the kernel of tlie country afterwards 
called Russia 

It w r as about a thousand years ago, so 
the old story says, that three bold 
Viking biothcis were invited from 
Scandinavia to settle and rule in Nov- 
gorod “ Om land is great and bounti- 
ful,” runs the old message, “ but there is 
no order in it Come and 1 tile over us ” 
This story reminds us of that of Hengist 
and Iiorsa settling in 
Kent, and it may lie 
]ust about as true 
Runk, the chief of 
the brothei s, in the 
end, gamed sole 
pow'er in the dis- 
trict, and founded a 
line of chiefs who 
gradually merged 
their Scandinavian 
nationality in that 
of the people w’hom 
thej- ruled, just as 
the Northmen did in 
France, and the 
Danes in England 
But the old Norse 
daring showed it- 
self when one of 
the chiefs hung his 
shield on the wall 
of Constantinople, 
and when nothing 
short ot the terrible 
Greek fire, like m the 


mi* 
o 



brothers, conquered 


daring* Viking*, who, with 

great part of Russia 

ninth century, and founded *i line of CcUTIC 
lightning, COUld dis- ponces who ruled Russia for about 700 years OnCC 

lodge tlie ships that these adven- 
turous and warlike Vikings brought. 

Towards the end of the tenth century 
arose Vladimir, the first Christian rulei 
of the country, though, before his day. 

Queen Olga went to Constantinople to 
be baptised, and w'as called the “ fore- 
runner of Christianity in Russia, who 
shone m the midst of a heathen people ” 

Vladimir also chose to belong to the 
Eastern, or Greek, Church, and ever 
since, foi over 900 yeais, his country has 
kept faithful to that branch of the 
Church, and, indeed, has been its head 
since the cathedral of St Sophia became 
,a mosque, as we read on page 3x51 
Through the centuries it has often been 


able to hold out .1 helping hand to the 
smaller Slavonic countiieS, belonging to 
the same faith, w hen they were oppressed 
by their Mohammedan masters. ... 

Vladimir insisted on his people being 
baptised in crow ds, whether they w ished 
it or not, rust as happened under Clow-, 
as we read on page 2194- He was a con- 
queior, top, adding both Slavonic and 
Finnish tribes, especially on the side ot 
Poland But he had no thought ot 
uniting all as one nation, for, on ins 
death, he divided ins kingdom among 
his sons One of these is remembered 
as the first great law-giver of RtJ 
and, in Mns .code, 
we find how various 

crimes were punished 

by fines, and how 
trials were settled, as 
well as many other 
interesting details ot 
life in Russia in this 
verv early period ot 
its romantic history 
For about two 
centuries theie now 

followed incessant 

civil wars The cus- 
tom of dividing up 
inheritances among 
several sons led to 
endless quarrels 
Kiev ' ivas desblated 
by fire, Novgorod 
by famine It was 
a gloomy time, an 
worse w as to follow’. 

In 1224 a new 

his two ancl terrible danger, 
from ■ without 

JH more, hosts 

from Asia came sweeping westwards ov er 
the great plains south of the Urals A 
have seen, there were no mountain 
nesses in which the people could g 
to defend themselves against the 
invaders , the cities were poorly j 

so there was nothing to stop the onw 
rush of the host of Mongols or 1 a! , ' 

who came plundering and dest y 
ing all m their path Novgorod 
a long time held its own , it belong 
to the Hanseatic League, and ha 
great trade, and chose its own prince 
“ Who can contend with God ana gf e 
Novgorod?” became a proverb tna 
showed its power and independence m 

those times But elsewhere the Russian g? 


. 
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princes and dukes were obliged to do 
homage ' " ”* 

soldiers — - 0 -- -- — . * . 

them heavy taxes. There was no national 
life at this time , all was depressed 
Many strong and large monastenes 
were built up and down the country, 
whither people could retire for peace and 
safety*, and to the labours of the monks, 
whodived in them, we o\\ e the chronicles 
and the stories that have been handed 
down, and are of such deep interest to 
those who study the history of Russia 
Some of the old stories are sung to-day, 
by wandering minstrels, about Vladimir, 
the “shining sun,” and Queen Olga, and 
many others who helped then country 

q-HE BURNING OF /V10SC0 V CENTURIES 
I BEFORE NAPOLEON WA_ BORN 

Among other cities buint by the 
Tartars, more than once, was Moscow', 
then a small town, but m a famous 
position on a sub-tributary of the Volga, 
midw'ay betw r een the White, the Baltic, 
the Black, and the Caspian Seas, Later, 
much of the history of the country 
l centred round Moscow, the capital of 
| the Muscovites, as Russians are fie- 

I quently called 

As time went on the Russian princes 
and nobles intermarried w'lth the 
8 Tartars, and the Russians adopted 
8 from them many customs in manner 
I and dress which they had brought 
3 from the East Between Russia and the 
| Baltic in those days were the Lithu- 
| amans, who remained heathen till the 
| fourteenth century, and for a time they 
| succeeded m holding some of the West 
s Russian states and cities, including 
1 Kiev Poland was united, too, to 

| Lithuania for a time, and many sti uggles 
5 and quarrels arose both with each other, 

S and with the neighbouring German states 

OR'SONERS WHO WERE ROPEU TOGETHER 
5 )l AND DRIVEN LIKE HERDS OF CATTLE 

l At the close of the fifteenth century 
I the Russian princes succeeded in break- 
| ing up the Tartar power The region on 
I the northern shore of the Black Sea 
| passed under the rule of the Turks, and 
I vas, for long, a bone of contention 
between them and their Russian neigh- 
bours, who were longing for ports and 
ships on this southern sea. Though the 
Tartars ceased, at this time, to be a 
terror to the country, their inroads 
continued for a century longer, and 
often n iscrable prisoners, loped 



i 


*1 


together, might be seen passing over 
to the Tartars, to furnish the steppes eastwards, driven along 
to fight for them, and to pay with captured herds of sheep and rattle 
6 — • We come now to a time when the 

Russian princes rapidly became stronger, 
and succeeded m getting more and 
more pow r er into their own hands 1 her 
are two-Ivan III and Ivan IV -who 
stand out m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Ivan III. crushed the 
liberties of Novgorod, and annexed many 
cities and states, lefused to do homage 
to the Tartar khan, or ruler, and made 
alliances with sun ounding countries 
He married the niece of the last Greek 
emperor, Constantine, who was slam at 
the taking of Constantinople ’A 
Turks Many learned Greeks came 
the tram of the pnneess, bringing w 
them valuable manuscripts These f 
safe housing m the monasteries, that 
w ere ever growing stronger and ric ' ' 

Moscow w r as rebuilt, and prog 
urns made in many ways This Ivan > 
called the Gieat, is considered to be tm 
founder of the state of modern Russia 

q-HE TRAVELLERS TO RUSSIA WH 
1 SALUTED A DYING BOY KING 

From this time the double-headed 
black eagle, used by the Greek Emp » 
was adopted as the arms of Russw, 
and the title of tsar, or czar, by many 
thought to be derived from Cicsa , 
w r as assumed by her kings . 

It was Ivan IV, a man of great power, 

though at limes so insanely cruel that n 

is called the Terrible, w ho forma y 
the title of czar m 1547 > after ann S 

many cities and states on the 
plain, till lus dominions reached to ti 
south as far as Asti akban, on 
Caspian, and also to the north as lar as 
the White Sea and Siberia 
So Russia began to Spread intO » 
and, reaching the White Sea, it at / 
had a chance of trading with distatu 
countries, eicn though its port \ 
ice-bound for a gieat' part of the } 
Weie-d on page Sot, m the stop W 
England, how' the dying hoy king. 
Edward VI„ was saluted by the 
ships of Chancellor and his cup 
panions as they sailed past his wine ows 
at Greenwich on their way to t 
White Sea to open up trade two 
Russia They had a very hearty 
welcome, for lean was anxious to traa , 
anxious to have workmen come to nts 
country from the west , and the king 
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»ouid°Sw m" e h,s b,lter ™«ny, 

dominions CtacSKaft? h ' S 

Pecan and . P &K S^SSB "S* »“l! 


the south of Russia and 
, , a , > the t" r o chief tnbes being those 
who lived on the Don and the Dnieper 
iney owed a nominal subjection to the 
ussians and to the Poles, and were 
organised into TPm molvfe 4 -r\ eartm ne 


iulu j^onc 

Edward’s death 

Russia and g EnglMd Cl1 n^ 6 r ! )ctwecn 
always wished fn hf Q ueen Elizabeth 
Russia, though S lt 7 f od ter ™ with 
Ivan He eo ir) ? ecllned to marry 

Position tonaids C “ d omtand i,S 

tier that it me f iJ er , Sub J e cts, telling 

so limited was her nnTi?° g ° verned herf 
sidcred that t£e iTesZ?] He con ’ 
" ere his own mo 1 oi 1S ,. pe °P Ie 


amw , Ctlc 0cean and a Russ an TV T n , ce guard to resist the Tartars 
ambassad 01 - and h.s suite, m g 0! ?'? r T Urks The Po]es treated the 
2 ts , of velvet, with fring es g of g ^l- »°77u S with great seventy; and in the 

entrv ir^ nS T °t goId ’ made a splendid ow 77 ab owned Russia as chief 
EdwVrr t0 n Loi } don within two years of ° r " Iord > but they have always been, 
Edward s death years of very restless and difficult subjects , 

T> US ?§ an much trar 1 a T H hi^ 0V WHO be CAME CZAR AND CAVE 

1 HIS COUNTRY NEW LITE 

It w r as a Cossack who conquered a 
arge part of Siberia, which w r as much 
nsited by tradeis for its valuable furs, 
and presented it to Ivan the Terrible 
t owards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the direction of the affairs of 
werTh tkat the hves'or his" neon?; fel] mto the hands of a lad of 

them f ° Wn Property, and he 7 ? f? venteen This was Peter the Great 
When h? whenever he pleas?? to have given new- life to his j 

ereatlip 16 c j Ied empue was not nnh country, so greatly did its fortunes 
lta+ 0 ly f e i lI i lrged > bll t it was mTL? 7 chan g e andei his rule ’ ' ' j 

,-pnp ” de fence than it had ever bee? pr ? S & ? ldd be obser ved everything, [ 
T whole N nati ULErs who ENsLAvrn Was ^ onb of boats and engineering, | 

It was ]££T „ AVCD A fa^ as soon as he had a chance, he left 

a pow'eiful nohi? f m reign of Boris , f USSJa t° g° on his travels, and learn all f 
complete the en ? ° f Tartai descent to nf t?° UC krom other nations, ' The Czai j 
peasant J ^ wh"?^, C T nt of tb e Russian v Rl V SS,a to ‘ da y owns a little hut, at f 
growing ’foi or. 1 i ad been giadualjv f and am, m Holland, wfiere Peter lived | 
decree U e 1 r , eigns & 1507 £ " en f ie worked m the dockyard, and 
or seifs as the, 7 b)r Welding peasants h 1 ^f daEerbg cate of efficiency in various f 
lands an^esSe, C ? ed ’ to Jea ve the ha ?? ICIafts ’ which is still preserved j 
A n seribffi i ° n wklch they hved nf T ? n be went to England, and Incd f 
lowed of «vil wars fol. 7 De Pt{ord There are only a few' 

to the throne and?!??" 1 ° f P rete ndeis ° f , t,le house m which he 

a prey to its enem,? ^country became n f rU,’ and at which he did a great deal 
, enemies The r T of damage to the Ww rri — irr lnttrn 


I m; !W difficulties witi?t{ lf ?S d there wcie 
nobJes were called ,1? ^°'^- as tl le 
j Mcks The Cossacks ? ’ Alth «>c cS? 

mi.\«i racCj 
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pZrV Tl ,0) ’ a! vis, tor. The fruit of 
the? labours in the dockyards was 

and JnT at, £ n of a i»vy for Russia; . 

wvsterr tlmC Petei S aJnc d entrance to <t I 

mcr SGa ° n " blch t0 -float it 

P THE LAsr a «? A I AND H, ' S WARS WITH j 
"L LAST or THE VIKINGS j 

was , ! aVC se , un h°w anxious Ivan IV. f 

Sweden 10ac i the Baltic, and,, how I 

that be,rfi 71d ? aged <0 seci 'rc the lands | 

hornet m Cr ?, IL Charles XII , who is 

S5”;s S ? tl,c lasi ■>' «■» '''wp, 

brilliant vm? * et on I’ a S e 3596,,sonie I 
R«ng of -p Cl i° nt ? over Cater and the 1 
9 Poland, m defence of the it 

S 
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y disputed teintorv; but at la->t Peter palace revolutions, assassinations, and r 
gamed contiol of the irra Neva, that banishments to far-distant Siberia : 
flows into the Baltic bv the Gulf of It has been called the time of the rule j 
Finland. Petei icnamed tiro place at of women. Catherine I , Peter’s widow, ; 
its mouth, which had once belonged to a peasant who could neither read nor ! 
Novgorod the Great Schlusselbuig, wide, succeeded Jilm, and in her short » 
from the German Sch! ms cl, a hey , lie reign Behring, a Dane, was sent ev | - 
also gave a German name to the fort, plormg to Kamchatka His name was - 
Kronstadt, and to the new capital, given to the straits, some forty miles | 

St Petersburg, that he ci eated to help wade, that separate Asia from America > 
to Russi.imse the long-desued Baltic. When Peter’s niece. Anne, came to the j 
’-THE NEW' capital, oh a or u at LMpiRn t hi one, another attempt was made to t 
i that is nun t upon A swamp lessen the power of the Ciovn, and give | 

lie lost no time in starting the «ome measure of self-government to j 
foundations of his new citv It had to the people, but it failed, and during | t 
be built on piles, the site consisting of Anne’s icign theie was much tyiamiy | 
swampy islands on the Neva Thousands by adventureis and others, who sue- 1 
of workmen were bi ought from their ceeded m making her do as tliev Wished I 
homes to build churches and foi tresses, Aftci hei came Elizabeth, the 1 , . 
palaces and houses, of cvcrv kind daughtei of Peter the Great. In hei S 

But Petei was not only a builder ; he reign Russia gained the south part ot f. 
w'as a great icformer He made new Finland This country had been coil- j 
regulations for the government of the verted to Christianity by two English- j 
Chinch, altered the customs of sonety, men, St Henry ancl St. Thomas, _ m < 
foibade all Eastern habits btought m the twelfth ancl thirteenth centimes. L 
by the Taitars, insisted on people t-he return of the exiles trom Siberia e 
shaving, and did all in his power to 1 after tiiirtv years * 

make Russia like Western Europe Foi along time, Finland was a Swedish 
When he went for his second tour, lie province, ancl sent leprescntaln es to 
visited France , and, hating pomp, he the Swedish Diet Many towns rose 
refused the Louvre as Ins place of i esi- up over the picturesque country', ana 
clence It is told how he held the little the Finlandeis advanced steadily m 
king, Louis XV , m his arms He built civilisation, m spite of many attacks 
canals, had books translated, founded They have enjoyed considerable liberty, 
libraries ancl museums, and tiavellcd and have developed a most sterling 
with unflagging eneigy all ovei lus and charming national character 
dominions We shall find mail}' traces In Elizabeth’s lime, Russia joined in 
of his visits when vve lead flic story of the European wai against Frederick 
Russia of to-day the Great, whose fortunes were at then 

Peter’s ambitions weie not confined lowest ebb when the empiess died, and 

I to the western sea He took a most het successor, who was an ardent 
important step when he seized Balm, on admirer of the Prussian king, and his 
tlie Caspian Sea, for here aie the wonder- nephew, made peace with him, and 
ful oil-wells that to-day bring much i enounced the conquests that had been 
wealth into Russia , also the Caspian Sea made Tins was Peter III A strange 
has proved very useful as a thoroughfai e sight it must have been at lus court, 

I tjow women ruled Russia after the when he recalled from Siberia the exiles 
n death of pcter the great who had been banished long years 

Theie were sad sides to Peter’s life and before m the vatious palace quarrels and 
character, but one likes to remember how levolutions of preceding reigns. Some of 
much good he did, how simple were his them had been exiled for thirty years 
tastes, and to think of him sitting m an Peter was followed by his wufe, 
old coat, smoking, with some newly Catherine II , generally called the | 
arrived Dutch or English skipper, heaung Great Hers was a long and eventful | 
the latest new sin ship-building and trade reign, as full of mtei est as-that of'Petei 8 
This greatly horrified his gi and nobles the Great She made many enemies | 
Peter’s reforms weie stopped for a time by taking away the lands and peasants j 
after Ins death, and there was much belonging to the Church to be the | 

^ misery in the country from factions, property of the State The Church had itf* 
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tacome onomonsh rich and there 
were great numbers of mona teries 
and chrgy m all parts of the country 
Poland at tins time was breakint, up 
and Hu *n had a large shin < f this 
kingdom Important as tfu vn still 
more advance in the dc.\tlnj mint of 
the country was made wln*n at last 
alter many attimpts Hu la n ached 
11 e Black ‘sea 

war with the Turks !<d to tU 
independence of the Crimea and \r v 
was ceded to tlie Russian* 1 iter th* 
Crum a was annexed Catlunne mad* 
1 jo irne\ to tin- i cw paTt ( t her 
lominuns meeting tire I irp«rirl 


away com was tounded al c* tie 
important lort of ‘-’vastujxd was built 
\mong the fame as (.meals of 
Catherine s dav wa ‘»n\oto\ whods 
tmguishod hmwdf m tin wars acaiim 
1 rcdcnck the Great cf F*m* it icainst 
Poland against the Turk* and in the 
reign of htr son Paul in the war* ol the 
rnnch Republic 

Just Indore I aul s death the ancient 
kingdom ol ( eorgia tic tween tli Black 
an lCa*pian S.i south < f the i o tilul 
( tucj*n Mountain* was urrendered 
to Hi s is by its la*t prinn Tht 
interr tine country had a wrv arcniH 
t hn tnmty mil Ion*, lins <1 native 
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Napoleon and the Czai of Russia met 
on a raft in the aver Niemen and agreed 
to divide Europe between them But 
Alexander's subjects were ill-satisfied, 
for a quarrel with England meant much 
loss of trade Later, Alexander did not 
keep to the arrangement he had made 
with Napoleon, and ventured to neglect 
his directions against English trade 

H OW THE RUSSIANS BURNED THEIR 
CAPITAL IN ITS HOUR OF DOOM 

This angered Napoleon greatly, and 
we 1 ead, on page 825, of the gathering of 
the Giancl Army and its march across 
Europe to punish Russia With stubborn 
courage, the Russians fell back, and yet 
farther back, till, at last, the French 
hosts were m sight of Moscow The 
Russians determined to sacrifice their 
splendid and sacied city, and to let the 
French enter without striking a blow. 
So the troops and inhabitants retired, 
removing, in haste, valuables of every 
kind When the invading arm}' first 
saw the brilliant domes of the city, 
especially of the Kremlin quarter, where 
fortresses, palaces, and cathedral form 
a grand sight, loud shouts of triumph, 
“ Moscow 1 Moscow < ” burst from them 
They were astonished to find it empty , 
and no sooner were theysettledinthe city 
than fires burst out. In six days, nine- 
tenths of it were destroyed Napoleon 
wailed five weeks in the smoking 
rums, hoping that Alexandei would 
treat for peace , but he made no sign, 
and the French had to retire, beaten by 
the terrible foes of cold and starvation 
In the reign of Nicholas, icnewed 
efforts to obtain a constitution were 
made, and, in a wai with Persia, two 
provinces were gained that became 
steps on the way to Central Asia 
Later in the century, the Russian 
boundary was extended to within a few r 
bundled miles of the frontier of India, 
and, by a treaty with China, the Russians 
gained the left bank of the Amur river, 
and founded Vladnostock, the “Lord 
of the East,” on the Sea of Japan 


tT'*\ 


H OW POLAND rOUCHlT FOR FREEDOM AND 
LOST ITS NATIONAL LIf E 

As wc read in the story of the Balkan 
Peninsula, beginning on‘ page 3149, all 
through thenmeieenth century struggles 
for freedom from Mohammedan masters 
have often involved interference by 
Russia, as head of the Greek Church, to 
which most of the oppressed states 


belong This interference caused many 
wars The Poles made brave elforfs 
for freedom, that finally resulted in 
the loss of the constitution which had 
been granted , many other rights were 
taken away, and Poland was declared a 
Russian province m 1864 

France and England declared war 
against Russia m 1854, because they 
were afraid, if the Turks w'ere driven out 
of Europe, Russia W'ould seize Constanti- 
nople, and become too powerful. So the 
Allies invaded the Cnmea, bombarded 
Odessa, and also sent a fleet to the 
Baltic There are many who still 
remember the excitement, as news of 
the w r ar reached England The passage 
of the Alma, the siege of Sevastopol, 
the battle of Inkerman, followed m suc- 
cession The brilliant charge of the 
Light Cavalry at Balaclava is described 
m Tennyson’s poem on page 1782 
“ It is magnificent,” said a French 
onlooker, “ but it is not war 1 " 

T-HE SETTINQ FREE OF THE SERFS AND 
THE KILLING OF THEIR LIBERATOR 


f 


Many still remember, too, the indig- 
nation felt at the mismanagement of the 
war, and the needless sufferings of our 
soldiers for w'ant of proper clothing and 
food, and the delirious joy of the country 
at the proclamation of peace .Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s hospital for the 
sick soldiers was at Scutari, opposite 
Constantinople, and the remains of 
many of our soldiers rest there, 
under the dark cypress-trees 

In the reign of Alexander II , the 
.serfs, whose condition had been slowly 
improving, w'ere set free in 1S61 Many 
other 1 eforms w r ere set m hand rail" ays 
w'ere begun, trade and industries were 
encouraged But for years Russia has 
been struggling for a constitution, winch 

is still delayed, and the reforms of other 

kinds, which areslowly making their w ay 
in the vast empire, move too slow!} 
for many ardent patriots, who often get 
into sore trouble for speaking, 01 writing, 
or plotting against the authorities 
Alexander, the liberator of the sens, 
was killed by a bomb, after many 
repeated attacks on his life His son, 
Alexander III , married the sister of 
our Queen Alexandra, and their son, 
Nicholas II , is now c/,ar, with a score 
of titles besides, for Ins dominions take 
in half of Europe and a third of Asia 
"I he next stoty of Countries 15 on past* 3 / 13 » , , 
3G32 — . — n$W 
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WORDSWORTHS GREATEST POEM 

W E have read many of Wordsworth * poem* in tin* book, and we are now to 
read the greatest of all the many poem* he wrote, though by no means the 
longest. Many people may think that it is too difficult for children to underatand 
but children can understand far more than is often supposed and there is no 
real reason why they should not read this famous ode with some ex plana 
Irons. Its full title is “Intimations of Immortality from RecoLertiou of 
Childhood ” That is to say the poet in manhood seeks to base tus belief in the 
future life on recollections of the thoughts that came to bun as a boy Surely 
that fact alone makes his great poem a suitable one for printing m this book. 

ODE ON IMMORTALITY 

A POETS MEMORIES OF HIS CHILDHOOD 



Doth every least Wp 
loelai — 


T'iie*r was a time when 
1 grove arvl stream 
The earth a»J ever) common 1 
To me did item 
Apparel**! in ceewtial light 
Tt\r «t r> wvl the trohac** i ( a dream 
It Is not now as It hath l*m iijou 
Turn whrrvsoc er 1 may 
liy uipht an I dav 

TV- tilers wl U.S I have »r-en l »t/» c 


thy shoots thou ha,>py ‘d rjvherd lei) t 

IV 

&l" "S\ 


. vM i* v 



1 Sh «ly tv.t 

\e 1 lrtw.5 creatures I hive hear 1 t r cal 
> to each other make I wei 
Tie Iksy rs U«c*i with }t<u w roar p-1 1 e> 
My Ivsrt is at your tnl-va! 

>!) head la h its ro-fwil 

T* e I hi^s ot your I I -v —I lr*l it t 
O evil da) I it l were v» i—i 
VU ie tlv earth Iris iMSl It < 
Th sweet M»j iMtiy, 

\n! th c^ikhrn aie y*iT.rj 


The TUfnt“>w fort 1 ac 1 gnei 
%b- 1 lewdly is th It w- 

Ttw M >'n Wt h l ght 
ImVliwrrlV'l* u the Leavens are 1 see 
\\» tsona tarry nt*l>t 
Ar* U-snt VI and Uv 
The l a rVw« lotrih 

U-l wt I l* * » v n ! |> 

Thvt then* bait put a»«T a *.,*) L .rs 
the a Ith. 
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The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended , 

At length the man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day 

VI 

It wa\ be, the poet suggest** <*nt our present existence he^e 
on cirth, with nil its detraction's awl pV^urfS has dulled 
inmibcmemorv of the** imperil! j»bce or heaven, whence 
our souk hive cornt, just as the **xpeT«*YCt-<i of toyt>\ e*>l 
and nge certain!} dull in us the memories of our chiMho'nl 
Earth fills her lap w ith pleasures of her own , 
Yearnings she hath m her own natural kind, 
\nd even with sometlitng of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworUn aim. 

The homch Nurse doth all she can, 

To make her foster-chikl, her inmate Man, 
Eorget the glonts he hath known. 

And that imperial palace’ whence he came 

VII 

The ilioucnt expressed in ibc pm ons rtanrx is foUened 
lurtbcr in the next But we are in reu ember iVu the (nel 
never asserts as fact itnl he belli ves in a past eviilercr 
The idea is a v fr\ old one anil is a feature of some 
re'iRio’vs such as Buddhism, and the poet suggests 
it for a poctir purpo-e vvhi It will presenilv appear 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A si\ years’ darling of a pigmv size 1 
Sec, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by' sallies of his Mother’s kisses, 

■ With light upon him from his Father’s eye’s 1 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 
Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newlv -learned art; 
A wedding or a Estiva! 

A mourning or a funeral, 

And this hath now his heart. 

And unto tins he frames his song 
Then he wall fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love or strife ; 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside. 

And with new joy' and pride 
The little Actor cons another part , 

Filling from time to time his “ humorous 
stage ” 

With all the persons, down to palsied age. 
That Life brings with her in her equipage , 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation 

VIII 

The poet now addresses the child T he little hov, the little 
tprl, is the peatect wonderof the world’ For in his little 
body is the seed of everlasting life , he is “glorious in the 
sijthtorheaven born freedom lint, ns thejears grow upon 
him ind mate the w onders of the vv odd commonplaces to hnn, 
he will become less and levs conscious of the wonders he moves 
among, “custom’ will “he upon him, he will do his 
dad) vvorl w ith far toohttle thoughtoflustmmartal powers 
Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belre 
Thy soul’s immensity* , 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage , thou Eye among the btind. 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 
Mighty Prophet > Seer blest * 

On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of tile grave , 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day , a master o'er a slav e, 

A presence which is not to bp put by , 

Thou little Child, yet glonousin the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom onYthy being’s 
height, \ 
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Why with such earnest pains dost thou 

prov okc ‘ 

The years to bring the inevitable y oke, | 

Tims' blindly with thy’ blessedness at strife ? 1 

Full soon thy soul shall hay e her earthly | 

freight, t 

Anri custom lie upon thee w ith a vyeight, f 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as htc ’ j 


IX 

Yet, jiwt ns vt limes these vlvruns of on’ childhood ri'r - ;;xn 
n our meld, so mtiv* vie n our laier years, ube-i our know 
fidp*- is ripcn-d realise tint these vw sits have a niichtv 
power in opemnR for us ilic very p-iLivavvof jnr'orUu v 
They are no* so much to lie rcrpnlctf as glimpses of o life 
lint is |iasi, nv p* an armorial i.fe uf the soul which entires 
fo- ever i he very fact thm <uch tho iRhi< ever arise in us 
is a proof ilmi ihe-r exists fo- uv some other life beyon! 
die life uenre liuiiRm du- world lo lay Thes nrehtelte 
echoes, f- r avny -ui t fa nt uf -t crest sen , that *v ts the 
armorial lt r e of the soul, end devli ts hut tht bccuimtie o f 
ter heavenly voyp*e, our Inn ''Inna on the immortal se.u 

O joy 1 that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 

That nature yet remembers 
\\ hit was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past yearsmmedoth breed 
Perpetual benediction not indeed 
For that yvluch is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new fledged hope still fluttering in lus 
breast — 

Not for these 1 raise 
The song of thanks and praise , 1 

But those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, yanishmgs , 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 

High instincts before w lush our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a gudtv thing surprised 
But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy* recollections. 

Which, be they what they’ may, 

\rc y*et the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments m the being 
Of the eternal Silence truths that wake. 

To perish nev er , 

Which neither bstlcssness, nor mad endeavour. 
Nor Man nor Boy’, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy’ 1 

Hence, m a season of calm weather. 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Winch brought us hither, . , 

Can in a moment travel thither. 

And see the children sport upon the shore, j 
And hear the mighty’ waters rolling evermore ! 

x 

Thus at Vxst xu our old nge even when world!} knov ledge 
jna> have dulled our childhood &. memories the joyous 
feelings of our ear!} jearjr nuj vet awaken within us 
our ripened senses should tel! us that these feelings arc the 
\er> truth of God speaking to tic, not in words, but in t waj 
no words can speak, of the immortal life to which we are 
bom, if we onlj have 41 the faith that loo! s through death ** s 
Then sing, ym Birds, sing, smg a joyous song' ! 
And let the young Lambs bound f 
As to the tabor s sound ! I 

We m thought will join your tlirong, | 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, f 

Ye that through your hearts to-day | 
Feel the gladness of the May 1 
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What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 

B c now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour m the grass, of glory m the 
flower , 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be , 

In the soothing thoughts, that spring 
Out of human suffering, 

In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind 


So that, in the end, when we are old, if we hate preserved 
our filth, though we nny have lost the keen sense of 
wonder and delight we enjoyed in childhood, we shall still, 
in a different way, rejoice in all Gods beautiful creation 
The glory of the setting sun is the glory of our lives if we 
have lived rightcouslv in the eye of God When the sun of 
our life sets, it will rise again in the other world that 
endures for ever and is known to us us heaven Thus 
do we «ee how, from the recollections of his own childhood, 
the poet is led to believe m the undying life of the soul 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 
Groves, 

Think not of any severing of our loves I 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
1 only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway 
I love the Brooks which down their channels 
fret, 

Even more than w hen I tripped lightly as they , 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet , 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality , 
Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won 

Thanks to the human heart by which wc live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

THE DESERTED HOUSE 

Tennyson here rcntl, uv u little lesson in life 'Will immor- 
nhl> Tlic deserleil house nny be likened to the earthly 
hotlj or nnn sshen death hns taken possession of it and the 
soul has gone assaj to live “in a mansion incorruptible ” 

I Ire and Thought have gone away 
■*-' Side by side. 

Leaving door and window's wide — 
Careless tenants they 1 

All within is dark as night ; 

In the windows is no light ; 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent onsets hinge before 

Close the door, tflsshutters close. 

Or thro’ the vmtknvs wo shall see 
The nakedness andsKpmcy 
Of the dark, deserted liC^e- 
Comc away. No more orte'rth 
Is here, or mcrry-makmgV^und 
The house was budded of the tfeTh, 

And shall fall again to grounqL 
Come awa\ — for Life and ThouglP 
Here no longer dwell « \ 

But in a city glorious — V 

A great and distant city — have bought 
\ mansion incorruptible ^ 

Won kl they could have staid w ith uV 


MY COUNTRY, TIS OF THEE T- 

This song, written in 183s bj nn American Baptist clergi- j 
man named Samuel Trancis Smith, has long been regarded j 
as llie national hymn of the American people, breathing, I 
as it does, the spirit of liliertj which the government 1 
of that country is supposed to secure to its cituens j 

M y country, ’tis of thee, ! 

Sweet land of liberty, [ 

Of thee I sing , 

Land where my fathers died, j 

Land of the pilgrim’s pride, I 

From every mountain side j 

Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee — ; 

Land of the noble free — 1 

Thy name — I love , 1 

I love thy rocks and rills, [ 

Thy w oods and templed hills ; 

My heart with rapture thrills . i 

Like that above 
Let mu?ic swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees l 

Sweet frecdofn’s song : i 

Let mortal tongues awake I 

Let all that breathe partake ; 1 

Let rocks their silence break — ' 

The sound prolong j 

Our father's God, to 1 hee, | 

Author of liberty, | 

To Thee wc sing j 

Long may our land be bright j 

With freedom’s holy light, j 

Protect us by Thy might, j 

Great God, our King j 

AT LAST | 

John Greenlenf Whittier, ihe Qmker writer, lued to 85, and 1 
towards the end of his life could sing with tindmimed ‘ 
faith of his simple nil sufficing trust in God, as in this poem 

W htn on mv day of life the night is falling, 

And in the winds from unsunned spaces j 
blown, 

I hear far voices out of darkness, calling \ 

My feet to paths unknown 
Thou w'ho hast made my home of life so 
pleasant, , 

Leave not its tenant when its walls decay , 

O, Love divine, O, Helper ever present, j 

Be Thou my strength and stay 1 | 

Bo near me when all else is from me drifting i 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, (lays of shade ‘ 
and shine ! 

And kindly faces to my own uplifting j 

The love which answers mine i 

I have but Thee, O Father 1 Let Thy Spirit j 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold , j 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm 1 merit, ; 

Nor street of shining gold 
Suffice it if — my good and ill Unreckoned, i 

And both foigiven through J by abounding ' 
grace — 1 

I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place 

Some humble door among Thy many mansions 5 
Some sheltering shade where sin and | 
stnv mg cease, E 

And flows for ever through heaven’s green f 
expansions t 

The river of Thy peace I 

There, from the music round about me stealing, | 

I fain would 1 earn the new and holy song , f 

And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, | 
Hie life for which I long 
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*Y FATHER IS COMING Why wake you to th 

j Olio JH nn JMsrylt «nt mv>n Ik Why With new am C 

1 *•?' '»ikm<i.k««th **?«» , Why row* tin. peach 


hat ii it I a, crt I x ua fx itrauu o-K 
lb now f <n i> so. I ( ci Utioo.1 on of lb [t'-t-a « 

I n of ij is r k< It lb uu i y it* «»• 
Thf clock l* on the stroke of six 
1 The father * work is done 
Sweep up the hearth still mcnl tl e fire 
\nd put the kettle On 
The veil I niRht win l is 1 lowing cold 
*Tw drain cros mg o rr the wol I 
He it crossing oer th<* wol I «ps 
He it utrooTr than tl e storm 
He loot not let 1 the rod not he 
Hit heart it is ho wnrw 
For fattir* heart it stout an I true 
As ever human bosom knew 


So md) to be pirated mi kin I 
So a try tl rar to blame 1 
JYllW need not be unkind *o ten* 
lot ku hath read rr wall than ( ar 
Ntv da not dnvt tit* »1 utter* chill 
For lar along the line 
The httl win t »w Icmks and lie 
Can Her it shining flaw 
t e heard hita sav h 1 an to utirk 
The «h -rial UteiifcM through tli dark 
And we’ll do all that lather like 
j Ik «rtsV* *re *t I •** 

Moult t. \ *r*re more i that caerv hour 
Some w» h ul hi* I knew I 
I e\ »ure it tnakr* a happy dn 
W heo 1 ran j I *wl ira any « > 

1 know he • cumin* by tlm »i*.n 
lilt Laly • * irast w l| 

S*a» how he la igt * and tn*i an \ ihm- 
I trivet* Hex* tueri m c ' II 
lira faiVt » aetf H la ao-1 licit 
AM fail r“» heart i «tft»>ir n lion 
Hark Ink l bear 111 lard t pJ now 
lie * tl nxj^h the *» t '-n *M 
lion I til tW"*» ar 1 i» I ip lout 
V»1 ' } not |rt h Bi wit 

‘he-jl lily bout t M»I daw thy I-*n Js, 

I cr latter on the ft rr*. a* i »*aM* 

tut Btnrri rely and thf snail 

o* | r* «* u* b a* n we * ^ >«r t* 

• *-W I ll-wlru'lia r -ft — 

•— ***-» f**l l *. *—* J t* fiftMtrfvK a n.— 


«»*\ -at f tot I » » 
IVHr** w -atari it u»* « f 
M k* , • a !*•■» * *vtd 
» *HI>|emd vwe* ta 
ll***>f|»rt *a f w— * a j 
>Vii «t J > v » i„* r*ei *r 
IrawH rer m *i n»*#> 


\nu why th plum » imitn 5 1 i 
Were they to least his ta l d -t 1 
That vermin of voraei u* km I 
Crush th n the slow the p-il rutj r - 

■w purge tli> garden Irnra d »era e 
What amsjince ' the Mini n j i tl 
l low iihoI nt i* upstart | n 1 
Hadst thou rut thus with insult an 
l*io\i k it m) jsatiencc to cen|u n 
I hid conceal l thy meaner lirt' 

Nor trae d thn to the «oim « I < aril 
peir scarce nine uni have wak J he In 
To swell th fruit. and paint tb t 
‘*mce I thy hunt ler do » irxci t 
In baa in sordid guiv *jrav u 

I own my huniLte id goal trim I 
**nal! was I txien aivl snail shall end 
\n I wh t * a butt rt v t At best 

II * t*ut a caterpil ar tre t 

AM all lliy rice u tinmercj* seed) 
bhall prove c ( catrrMlUf lenJ 

BIG AND LITTLE THINGS 


I nil can tot **nilltlinr» 
Tt*t Ivin to rule 1 • *-t 
Ttio <1 w '» iriv* »M » U tl * 

\tv' t mje 1 twit 

I fa.nn.-t *Ul the r*i>vlf -•* 
That t«ml U Iron i k*~» 
JJjt J no »i~s- t l *r «* 

J nra Uj\ * I 1 tr* 

l cannot r-_»i t an d n 
Or « ;m t i* . t r !<■ k 
Bit Irui r-ikt tl ♦n'u vi <<ts. 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


5 TYrE man m the wilderness asked me, 

1 t. How many straw berries gicxv in the 
| sea 5 

j I answered him, as I thought good, 
jj As many as ltd honings gtew in the 

i wood 
I 

) Dio Peg, with a wooden leg, 

I *■ Iler fathn was a millet , 
l He tossed the dumpling at hei head, 
§ And said he could not lull hei . 

1 

I T had a little moppet. 

1 I }>ut it in m\ pocket, 

| And fed it with com and hay, 

3 'I line came a proud beggar 

5 And swore lie w’ould ha\c her, 

| And stole my little moppet away. 

| Cimov Pro mi: had a cow , 

S ^ He lost his cow and could not find her, 
| \\ hen he had done what man could do, 
| The cow' came home and hei tail 
5 behind hei 


Tun King of Clubs, he often drubs 
His lo\ ing Queen and w'lfe 
The Queen of Clues returns his snubs, 
And all is noise and stufe 
The Knave of Clubs gives wnnks and 
rubs, 

And swears he’ll take her pait 1 
Foi when our kings will do such things, 
They should be made to smart 

The Diamond King I fain would sing. 
And likewise his fair Queen, 

But that the Knave a haughty slave, 
Must needs step in between 
“ Good Diamond King, with hempen 
stting 

This haughty Knave destroy 1 
Then may yout Queen, with mind 
serene. 

Your royal love enjoy ” 

Ihe King of Spades he kissed the maids, 
Which grieved the Queen full soie , 
The Queen of Spades, she beat those 
maids T 

And turned them out of door 
The Knave of Spades grieved for those 
jades, 

And did for them implore ; 

Hie Queen so gent, she did relent, 

. And vowed she’d strike no more 


IWTauv had a pretty bud, 

Feathers bught and yellow'; 
Slender legs — upon my word, 

He was a pretty' fellow. 

The sweetest note he always sung, 
Winch much delighted Mary , 

She often, where the cage was hung, 
Sat hearing her canary'. 

‘T’ljr Rohm and the Wien 

Fought about the pomdge-pan , 
And eu* the Rohm got a spoon, 

The Wren had ate the porridge down. 


0 ! 


Saturday night 


Shall be all my care 
To powder my locks 
And curl mv ban. 

On Sunday' morning 
My lme will come m, 

When he will many me 
With a gold iing 

Tito little dogs sat by the fire, 

, .Over a fender of coal-dust , 
When one said to the othci dog, 

“ If Pompey' won’t talk, v. by , I must.” 

A s little jenny Wren 

Was silting by the shed, 

She w’agglecl with her tail, , 

And nodded with her head 

She waggled with her tail, 

And nodded with her head, 

As little Jenny' Wien 
Was sitting by the shed 

H iUi, baby', my dolly, I pray y 
don’t ciy, - 

And I’ll give you some bread and some 
milk by and by , 

Or pei haps you like custaid, or may be 
a tart, 

Then to either you’re welcome, with 
all my heart 

G reat A, little a, bouncing B, 

Yhe cat’s in the cupboard and she 
can’t see. 

I_I ey diddle, dinkety, poppety, p et f 
** The merchants of London they 
, w'ear scat let , 

Silk in the collar, and gold in the hem. 
So rtiemly march the merchantmen 


,'OU 
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c 'f So the faithful old mmistci went 
j into the hall, where the knaves were 
5 ajipai entlj woi king with all then might 
9 at then empty looms, 
j “ What can be the meaning of this > ” 

| thought the old man, opening lus eyes 
| very wide “ I cannot discover the 
| least bit of tlnead on the looms ' ” 

5 However, lie did not expiess his 
| thoughts aloud 

jj The impostors lequested him to be 
1 so good as to come nearer then looms, 

| and then asked him whethei the design 
s pleased him, and whether the colouis 
g w'eie not very beautiful, at the same 
f time pointing to the empty frames 
| The poor old minister looked and 
| looked but he could not discover any- 
| thing on the looms, foi a very good 
leason — there u r as nothing tlieie 
“ What 1 ” thought he again, " is it 
possible that I am a simpleton P I 
have never thought so myself , and, 
at any rate, if I am so, no one must 
know it Can it be that I am unfit 
for my office ? No, that must not be 
said either I will never confess that 
I could not see the stuff.” 

" Well, su minister,” said one of 
the knaves, still pretending to work, 
“ you do not say whether the stuff 
pleases you ” 

1 “ Oh, it is admirable ’ ” replied the 

j old minister , looking at the loom through 
j lus spectacles " This pattern, and the 
j colours — I will tell the emperor how* 

| very beautiful I think them ” 

“ We shall be much obliged to you,” 
said the impostors, and then they 
named the diffeient colours and des- 
E cubed the patterns of the pretended 
, : stuff And then the knaves asked for 
i more silk and gold, saying that it was 
necessary to complete what they had 
begun However, they put all that was 
given them into their knapsacks, and 
continued to work with as much ap- 
parent diligence as before at their 
empty looms. 

i The emperor now sent another 
j officer of lus court to see how the men 
! w'erc getting on, and to find out whether 
j the cloth would soon be ready It w*as 
just the same with this gentleman as 
i with the minister , he surveyed the 
8 looms on all sides, but could see nothing 
| at all but the empty frames 
| “ Does not the stuff appear as 

•J beautiful to you as it did to my loid 


the minister ? ” asked the impostors 
of the emperor's second ambassador j 

“ I cei tainly am not stupid 1 ” ; 
thought the messenger " It must he ; 
that I am not fit for my good, profitable j 
office 1 That is vei y odd ; however, no : 
one shall know anything about it ” And 
accoidingly lie praised the stuff he could : 
not see, and declated that he was de- ; 
lighted until both colours and patterns^ j 
“ Indeed, please your Impenal Majesty,” i 
said he to his sovereign, W'hen he re- I 
turned, "the cloth which the weavers „ 
are preparing is extraordinarily mag- 
nificent ” | ' 

And now the emperor himself unshed ■ 
to see the costly manufacture, W'lule it ■ 
was still on the loom Accompanied by j 
a select number of officers of the court, j 
among whom were the two honest men ' , 
who had already admued the cloth, he : 
u’ent to the crafty impostors, who, as ; 
soon as they w r ere aw*are of the em- \ 
peror’s appioach, w*ent on working 
more diligently than ever, although 
they still did not pass a single thread : 
through the looms 

" Is not the work absolutely magnifi- j 
cent ? ” said the two officers of the 
crown already mentioned. “ If your 
Majesty wall only be pleased to look at j 
it 1 What a splendid design 1 What ; 
glorious colours 1 ” And at the same , 
time they pointed to the empty frames, j 
for they imagined that everyone but | 
themselves could see this exquisite piece i 
of workmanship j 

" How is this ? ” said the emperor to . 
himself “ I can”see nothing This is j 
indeed a terrible affau 1 Am I a simple- : 
ton, or am I unfit to be an emperor ? t 
That would be the worst thing that could | 
happen . Oh, the cloth is charm- \ 
mg’” said he aloud And he smiled | 
most graciously, and looked closely at | 
the empty looms, for on no account t 
would he say that he could not see what jj 
two of the officers of Ins court had jj 
praised so much All his retinue now' p 
strained their eyes, hoping to discover e 
something on the looms, but they could j 
see no more than the otlieis Neverthe- j 
less, they all exclaimed " Oh, how | 
beautiful ' ” and advised 3ns Majesty s 
to have some new' clothes made from f 
this splendid material for the procession | 
that was go ng to take place very soon jj 
The two logues sat up the whole of jj 
the night before the day on which the gs 





proccssio t » is to take pi ire and had 
sixteen lights burning sotlmu raout 
ought s c how anxio is llie\ w< r t > 
finish the emperor s new suit \\ hm 
the day armtd th \ came to th pa! ut 
with huge boats 

If your Imp rial Mijisu will 1 
f,rantnisK pleased to !nu sour doth % 
taken of! wt will fit on thi niw suit u 
front of tht looking qlw th v * ml 
Th imjxror was acumlingh »n 
Oris til and the rngic* pr Umled i<> 
arras him in his new * ut tht eni|x r >r 
turning round from side to sidt I* ii n 
the looking glass 

How spit mhd his Majesty looks ■ 


lifting up th erds of tlu mint! an l 
p tU tided to it > atrv mg Mm thing 
for tlm would 1 a no i u ms l«.ttna 
ainthm„ that 1 ktd ltk< simphnta or 
unhtness for their ofh e 

Sj now th « mp'roi walk 1 until r 
his high imupt m the mil t of the 
prou-) nn though th tr<i is f his 
cajitd and ill th p-oplt standing 
hv m 1 tli«»s at ih windows crus! out 
Oh li >w Jteautitul art o tr erupt ors 
mu slothes Wlat a mupti'm at tram 
th r is to th mantl an 1 how g 3 cr 
f ilia the 4 irf Imi In slu rt i i 
» nt urtiH tllow that h w ls uual 1 
t > s t th < mu Ii iJ in id rluih s 
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SCRAMBLEPIPE TRIES TO UNDERSTAND 


jj The Gnomes who Set Out for Christmas and Found that the : 

] & World is Round 

3 tt 

5 It was the twenty-fourth of June The while summer is hct e, Christmas cannot l 

I * twenty- fourth of June is Midsummer be here, too. But that is not-m} { 

S Day Screwworm said to Scramble- point. Summer undoubtedly is here, ■ 

! pipe “ Christmas is coming ” as much here as any one thing can ever \ 

l Every gnome had a % ast respect for be said to be here at all But, what is ‘ ' 
l Sciewworm When Screwworm spoke, Heie ? Have you ever seen .Here 3 : ' 

3 everybody listened When Screwwoim Have you ever taken it m your hands, £ 
jj asked a question, eveiybody thought, examined it, punched its head, heard it, r 
\ reflected, took a turn round the garden, squeak, or counted its waistcoat but- : 

\ or sat with their heads in cold water, tons ? Has it got waistcoat buttons 0 \ , 

1 befoi e making an answ er. Screwworm, We are m profound ignorance Scramble- 5 
§ in shoi t, was immensely wise. pipe I will let you into a secret. I don’t jj 

3 Now, the only gnome who w r as not in believe there is any such thing as f 
3 lus heart convinced of Sciewivorm’s Here ” I 

1 wisdom was Buuowjack Burrowjack “ It’s coming to me,” said Scramble- jj 
e w r as a light fellow Once a w'eek he had pipe thoughtfully 1 • | 

3 a punning day It w f as the same day as “ Now, if Christmas is coming,” con- f 

l Mis Burrowiack’s washing-day She tinued Screwwvoim “ it is something | 
jj filled the house with steam , he filled that is alive and real. Fai from going., jj 
a the air with puns it is coming. The two movements are r . 

jj When Screwivorm said to Scramble as different as life and death If summei . , 

3 pipe on Midsummei Day . “ Christmas is going, it is something mortal : if \ 

3 is coming,” Scramblepipe immediately Christmas is coming, it is something j 

I leant his brow upon his hand and plunged immortal If we stay here waiting, while f 
into profoundest thought He knew something is going, we shall be left " - j 
that theie was something deep m the " Oh, I feel as if I am being tickled c 
idea. Screwworm had uttered it. all over 1 ” exclaimed Sciamblepipck f 

3 Burrowjack, who was sitting on a mtenupting " I’ve neatly got it, J 
| toadstool outside the cave, blowing nearly, almost, practically got it ; but I 
| bubbles with soap-water from Ins wife’s not quite It eludes me, just as I think j- 
3 wash-tub, pricked up lnsearsandlistened. I'm certain of it ” { 

\ “ I can’t get it,” said Scramblepipe, “ A thing that is going is ceasing to J 

1 after a long meditation “ I’m sorry, oe , a thing that is coming must exist, \ ’ - 
f Screwwvorm ; it’s stupid of me, but I to be coming,” said Screwworm * 

I can’t get it. Christmas is coming No; Scramblepipe leaped to his feet - f 
§ I don’t follow 3 'ou. Perhaps if I wxmt out, "Got it 1 Got it'" he cried ex- s > 

a took a Turkish bath, and lay down for citedly.’ He began to dance— singing, \ 

f an hour or two, it might come to me and grinning, laughing, cackling, and whist- , 

f I might undei stand.” Img Suddenly, he stopped dead, his \ 

f "There isn’t time," said Screwworm face livid " Sciewworm,” he said, " it 1 
i " Scramblepipe, make } ourself easy, has gone ! ” j ’ 

| This is not a usual thought. It surpnscs "My point,” said old Screwworm, § 

% nia. It s TRE.MCXDOi s ’ ” "is ibis a thing that is coming must I 

I ^ Then I give it up, said Scramble- have a place from which to come. If* z 
| pipe with a grateful sigh ^ instead of waiting foi that thing to { 

\ ^ ^ sr J l< 3 Screw - come, wc go to the place from which it l 

| worm, one of those ideas which come is coming, shall we not be m the posses- { * 

\ to the brain of onK the wisest, and that sion of something that is never going f 

: only once in a million years Be quite at all ? In other words if ” I 

f easy, Scramblepipe, but reverent ; Iwill Scramblepipe buried his head in ins J 
I explain Christmas ss coming because hands. i . 

s summer is gothg. If summer is going, "Come with me,” s.ud ?< mu-worm 
1 Chris* mas must be coming Now, m kmdlj ; "J will show y-ou what I mean." 

^ a certain sense, it ma\ be argued that. They rose up and went out together. 

<s~~— - — — — jO.J4 — — — ’ 
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Can juu tell me said Bummjvk 
‘ wl o bull tlic fi W hirartl J 1 am 
spenbi it; of tli€ bird Vi\ it o cf **l»w!> 
to j mrstlie* tbu Wtni — bub —tin 
field — fire will 

(Its motive vudScreivu arm f rn> 
one. cl 1 1 onMtikc (Ik* trouble ltd so- 


rer mi ij il«-s in! mchts. flicv 
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•THE KING, THE NOBLEMAN, AND THE PEASANT-——* 
It etrLunh looks lrte it vud 


Scrambleptpe crud 
It is tliv 1 ora of Clin tmxs * 

Screw worm rose 

Hus m-bt tin dream of m\ eats 
tenet is rtahsed Mi liaai re tr«ud 
into the unknown Wo haac mi iju< ru! 
Time Wt an* in tin. ur\ land rf 
Chn tmas * 

The bom l lew atpm 
Santa Claus w calhm, tu * said 
^fainNepipc 
The a went on with io> 

Think *5* ramllepipt think of tint 
foolish Burrow) ick sitting on a It ad 
Stool and waiUm, irit'ing lot Chn Inis 
to conic t a him * 

Tltca iu !• yd their hand-, md lair lied 
At fast the} came to tb* pi ice fr->n 
which the horn 1 ad sounded Tlicy 
started and turned a httk pale 

I seem to know tins «j >t said 
Sen ml k f ipv SUMiri *u Ij 
Sere wworm admitted 
It cert unit Ins a mitral lv familiar 
look alnitit it * 

Whv cried Scramllctujv its 
oM Cuddhdak IkwiN the horn! 


Screw-worm whose fact was green 

Mi d ar o* 1 !to\ < vd aimed 
Senml lepipt. su ldcnlj 1 da you hr >w 
whin wt are ’ 

I do 

It e ate a. hetae 1 
Too true ’ 

Home — in our own land tn our 
mm enuntn n onr nan tcmtnry in 
our mm neighbourhood 1 
Tl»t\ entered th* caax ands.it dawn 
Hallo' said Burrow jack U hcti 
! aax acmbcin ’ Oh 1 v rpit ' \miae 
t*an to (. bnstmas How did >i n f »A 
llie el 1 gentleman * 

Omtl mm raid ** mawtrtn **I 
and Brother betAmllei j Jme lyen 
uism a soentif-e expV rattan Mi h* t 
made an amazing di-c jtm I will till 
t mu 

N< t at Chnstmas ' Not at Clrid 
mas ' p* ad d all tV gnitn-s. ’nM rg 
th« r laads But Sc ewato m Juried 
not ihHr | Iridn g 

C Title uni M h sai! s.iVmh an! 

ttvonks !» t|y M mid u Icii-t* 


THE KING. THE NOBLEMAN. & THE PEASANT 


I T came one div to the cars rt lotus 
\U if Triner tint a ceitm « 
nollnnati had aery te-malli chattfwd 
a jv.vnrt \s tin* him, « « calk'd 
Vatin? of 1 is penp'c 1 4ml was tndr 
JyJ v cd hr all bis subjects { > tlie gn at 
lvneaol-iue of l » lent i* can N 
masrtm J f*/ w tl t* it ?t w nil a ex ar-1 
duties* hi u He L tmimed t< w'i 
tlie i/s-k-J irvin a k-r* n a» to Imx Is* 
ahwtdd tr*.i tlw>y uhl were h' 
lutuna'e than hun-df Bit t r liji 
It ii put) rs f«rrt ! j'e irairal we i» 
he « n i-fcred t'e matt » aid a* ta 
be lilt i n A I »a» wki 'i i t'a i 
sm J te r*j-« tint 
• i e ihn ?*- man 1 t’- i>- m n i 
I't p e at J ke.l t It CiS- 
Herdr ifl v v s w th I iT" 1 
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LEGENDS OF PLACES ■ AND THINGS 


THE FAIRY OF THE NEW FOREST 
(~Yne midsummer’s eve an old wood- 
^ cutter was trudgmg back to his hut 
in the New Forest, with a small empty 
sack on his arm He had earned two 
pennyworth of hi ewood in it to a distant 
farm, and as he approached his hut he 
began to complain aloud of his unhappy 
lot Suddenly a beautiful little lady 
appeared, and said 

“ Now, would you really be content 
if I filled that sack with gold foi you ? ” 
“ Yes, lady,” said the woodcutter 
The beautiful little lady touched the 
sack, and it became filled with gold 
The woodcutter lifted it on his shoulder, 
and then he put it down, saying 

“ But wait a minute 1 I have a larger 
bag at home ” 

But when he ran to fetch it the 
beautiful little lady touched the sack 
again, and when the woodcutter re- 
turned he found that the gold had been 
changed into yellow r moss So he was 
sorry he had not been content with 
what the lady had first given to him 

FOR A YEAR AND A DAY 
’""The Forest of the Yew-tree is an 
1 enchanted wood in the parish of 
Llanwnn As a lad and lass were 
strolling there one evening, they saw' 
two elves come and draw a fairy nng 
round the yew'-tree A troop of fairies 
then entered the nng, with their 
musicians, and began to dance They 
danced so w ell that the lad joined them 
and went whirling round the fairy nng, 
while the lass sat and w'atched them 
But hour after hour w r ent by, and 
the lad still danced, and at daybreak 
he and the fames vanished together, 
and the lass w'ent home feeling lonely 
and broken-hearted 
One evening, as she was looking for 
him in the forest, she met an old woman, 
who told her to wait for a year and a 
day, and then return at night to the 
yew'-tree The lass did so, and theie 
she saw her sw eetheart , still dancing 
merrily with the fairies in the fairy ring. 
She went as close up to him as she could 
without getting into the enchanted nng 
and tned to drag him out of it 

’* Just let me dance another mmute,” 
j he cried, eagerly pushing her aside 
"No, you’ve danced long enough” 


she said, and she seized huh by the 
arm and pulled him aw ay from the nng 

" I haven’t been dancing five 
minutes 1 ” he said, rather angrily'. ' 

And it was not until he got, back to 
Llamvnn that he believed that he had 
realty danced for a year and a day. 

THE CAULD LAD OF WILTON HALL 
TTiie Cauld Lad of Wilton Hall was an 
elf with pointed eais and hairy skm, 
and he was the most mischievous thing 
that ever lived in a house He used to 
get up when everybody was m bed, and 
play ptanks in the kitchen All sorts 
of ways w'ere tried to lay' him, but none 
succeeded, and he went about singing: 
“ The acorn’s not yet fallen from the tree 

That’s to grow the w ood, that’s to make the 
cradle, 

That’s to rock the bairn, that’s to grow' 
to the man, 

That’s to lay me ” 

But one night the kitchen-maid left 
a little cloak and hood for him, and lie 
put it on, saying • 

" I’ve taken your cloak, I’ve taken your 
hood , 

The Cauld Lad of Wilton will do no more 
goed ” 

And with that he vanished, and was 
never seen any more m Wilton Hall 

THE DRAGON OF ST. LEONARDS 
'T’here are two strange things about 
St Leonai ds Forest, in Sussex no 
nightingales sing there, and more lilies 
of the valley' grow' m it than in any other 
foiest or w’oed All this is St Leonard’s 
doing 

St. Leonard w'as a soldier w'ho weaned 
of w'ar, and returned to the forest to 
live as a hermit But, finding there a 
fierce dragon, he resolved to have a 
battle with the monster before laying his 
swoid aside So he knelt down to pray' 
for vicloiy The nightingales distuibed 
him w ith their singing, and he said 

“ Go awmv i ” 


Go away 

And they' went away, and never 
returned Then St. Leonard seized his 
sword and attacked the dragon, and, 
after a fearful struggle, he killed it. 
But be w r as grievously' wounded, and, 
wherever Ins blood fell to the earth, 
the earth broke out into blossoms of 
"bite and beautiful lilies of the valley' 
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J The Childs Book of CflSgpSfcSSU 
1 FAMILIAR THINGS % 



A THIRD TALK ABOUT TREES 

A TREE AND THE UORIDS LIFE 


(VfOST JM'Ojrfc knot* I 
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WautHul thing* \ 
great uun$ pconle know that 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS— — 

man’s existence are conntnes bordering the Mediterranean ^ 
tree, on one side the is the case presented to us by our own ! 


centuries of man’s existence are 
divided by a tree, on one side the 
centunes before, and on the other the 
centuries aftei, the Cross of Christ If 
we cross the desert of Sahara i\e 
find ourselves ploughing tlnough an 
ocean of sand . Nothing will grow 
theie. It is a dead land, profitless, 
empty, appalling Now, the whole 
earth would be one hideous Sahara 
but for trees And Sahara would not 
be a desert if it were coveied by gieen- 
w r ood The earth is w hat it is according 
to the presence 01 the absence of trees 

"THE FORESTS THAT FORM AN UMBRELLA 
1 TO SHADE THE EARTH FROM THE SUN 

Forests present to the sun an 
immense umbrella They shield the 
soil from rays which w'ould otherwise 
burn up into smoke-like dust the rich 
pastures of the earth’s surface Heib- 
age, which grow's under the shelter of 
this immense umbrella, is itself a foim 
of sunshade, as it were, a doll’s sun- 
shade , it seeks to mutate the mighty 
forest by protecting the soil fiom the 
rays of the sun Without trees the 
richest soil would soon perish and be- 
come a desert of sand 
For not only do forests intercept 
the scorching rays of the sun, driving 
them back from the earth, they also 
preserve the spnngs at then roots from 
the thirsty^ greed of those rays 
All the countries along the lovely 
Mediterranean Sea — Tuikey, Italy, 
Spam, and France, though still beautiful 
in their colouring, and so pleasant m 
wuntei that people flock to them fiom 
all parts of the w'orld, are, nevertheless, 
the rum of what they once weie 

Once upon a time these lands were 
fertile to an unusual degree, with plenty 
of springs to give them watei for man 
and beast, and to gi\ e life to their 
crops But the axe was laid to the root 
of the tree , the mighty forests covering 
those splendid mountains, and looking 
so useless and idle, were cut down. 

H OW THE CUTTING DOWN OF THE TREES 
HAS DRIED UP THE EARTH 

The result soon showed itsel f The land 
giew sulky The spnngs dried Only m 
certain places was it possible foi man 
to scrape together a living We may 
now walk for a whole day along 
j the Riviera without seeing a single 
1 bird Far worse than the case of the 
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British India When we read of a' 
teirible famine ravaging that mighty 
continent like a wolf, sweeping aw'ay the 
inhabitants as xf they were so many flies, 
w r e should i emind ourselves that man’s 
folly is the cause of this appalling havoc 

Once the mountain slopes of India w r ere 
covei ed‘ by magnificent forests ; they 
w’eie cut down and sold foi money 
The people did not lealise that God 
makes a thing useful as well as beautiful. 
The beautiful trees, hewn down as a j 
revolution hews down thfe gilded idlers j 
of society, were m icality the most 
useful scivants of India. It was those j 
ldle-loolcing trees winch, in the blessed,! 
season of i am, diank up at a million j 
million mouths the precious drops of j 
moistuie, and stored them up for that - 1 
diead of India — the sunny day Now, | 
when the ram falls, there are few forests | 
to catch it , the drops strike the earth, 
sink in, or slide to the rivers, and away 
they go to sea — water mnning away 
from a parched and arid land The 
gieat foiest was India’s w'atcr-tap 
'T’HB enormous value of trees to 

1 I HE EARTH AND TO MAN 

T) ees, then, we see, not only do service 
lo the soil, and not only preserve for our 
use the spnngs of w'ater, but they also 
affect climate The climates of countries 
aie very largely influenced by the 
pi esence or absence of trees Humboldt, 
the man of science, has summed up the | 
sei vice rendered by forests under three 
heads (x) They scieen the soil from the j 
heat of the sun’s lays , (2) their leaves j 
offer an immense suiface to the cooling j 
process of radiation , (3) their leaves j 
give off an incalculable evaporation of f 
moisture , | 

From trees we get coal and materials | 
for buildings , we get also valuable e 
drags gums, dyes, and articles of food | 
But, above all these things, it is important j 
to remember that trees influence the air | 
and t he soil of the country, that they . 
oppose their quiet strength to the great j 
enemies of our lace — extreme beat and | 
extieme cold, and that they have an £ 
all-important beanng on the hidden f 
spnngs of the earth | 

We should cultivate m ourselves a I 
love foi trees, and look upon them with ! 
something more than mere admiration f 
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] THE CEDAR, “ THE GLORY OF LEBANON 



_ 0 » 

The needle-hkc leaves of the cedar grow in toff! like 1 he flow cm grow it tile ends ot short branchlets. and 
those ofthc larch, and they remain upon the tree for fonr the brown cones that result are shaped like a plum 
or m e years Thcseleaves arc about anincli In length. Thej rcni.oui on the tree torses oral > ears before falling 
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AllJundsofsnperst.t.ons have grown up round the cedar, "the dory of Lebanon, «ImbSls.t Dm is 
ttat the Cross was made of cedar wood, but there ,s no evidence of tins The name cedar means “power,” and 
refers to the strength of the wood, but m Bntam cedars do not produce good timber, beinggrosvn for ornament 
THE M-XT PICTURES OP FAUltlAR THINGS ARE ON RAGr 3 7G5 


JOHN MAYNARD, PILOT 
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CHILD'S BOOK 

"t 5 But, ]ust as they abandoned hope, the 
I answer came— so slow, so choked, so 
| difficult, that it was hard to believe that 
a the same man spoke, 
a “ Sir, I’ll try,” said John Maynard 
| The thoughts of the passengers, at 
a that instant, were turned from the 
| faithful pilot. The lights on land sud- 
| denh- stood out before them m the dis- 
a tance A loud cheer ascended from the 
decks They were saved The race 
against fire had been won. Land w’as 
near, houses were risible; the towers 
of churches, the names of shops, and 
the lamps in the street came into view' 
Boats could be seen putting out to them 
John Maynard, from the bridge, could 
see mothers clutching their children to 
their hearts His own little son, Ins w r ell- 


OF GOLDEN DEEDS 

beloved, was asleep at home, far away. 
The moving mass of roaring - flame, 
w'hich once had been a ship, reached 
the harbour 

Passengers threw' themselves into 
the waiting boats Not a thought 
was given to the pilot On the sides of 
the harbour was gathered a dense' 
multitude, w'atchmg the spectacle of a 
great ship on fire ' 

When everyone was saved, the boiler 
exploded with a deafening roar, and 
John Maynard w r as hurled into eternity. 

Many men w ho stood on that flaming 
deck remembered to their dying day, as 
the most vivid impression of -their life, 
the look on John Maynard’s face as 
he held to his post in the blinding 
smoke and the fiercely laging fire 


A POACHER’S SILENCE 


I Come thirty years ago a gamekeeper 
I w'as killed in the East of England, 
| and two poachers w r ere arrested for 
5 the crime and brought to tnal There 
I W'as no difficulty as to w'hich of the 
8 poachers was the guilty party. One 
K of the men confessed that he and he 
| affine had done the homble deed 
j But for some reason or another there 
I " as a general feeling that he w'as 
a innocent, and the tnal excited very 
a great interest 'When the verdict was 
| S Iven J and the judge had pronounced 
| sentence of death, the faends of the 
| prisoner bestirred themselves, and, rais- 
I in g fhe plea that he suffered from a 

1 deformity of the neck w'hich would 

2 make it a torture to hang him, they 
I succeeded m getting a respite 

5 But, after the respite had been 
f granted, the law' ordered a medical 
? examination of the prisoner, and none 
| of the doctors could find any reason 
| why he should not meet the pumsh- 

3 ment for his crime He w as, therefore, 
| for the second time condemned to 
1 death But the people m Ins part of 
j thc world were utterly unconvinced 
jj that he was guilty, and immediately 
| set about getting up fresh petitions for 
1 his reprieve So numerous and so earnest 
| were these petitions that the law' again 
\ granted a respite, and the poacher 
’ w'as sentenced to penal servitude for life 

\ Think w hat those w ords mean — “ penal 
| servitude for life " They mean that a 
s man ceases to be a man, and becomes a 
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number , that every to-morrow is the 
same soul-killing monotony' as yester- 
day; that no friend may come near 
him , and that the life of the world is 
shut out from him by frowning walls 
Perhaps this poacher many times 
washed that the law had put himtodeath, , 
for he lay in prison day after day, week | 
after w r eek, month after month, for nearly' \ 
thirty years Then he w r as released j 
He w’ent into prison a strong and 5 
vigorous man, with dark hair, bright | 
ey'es, and ruddy' skin , he came out t 
white and bowed, and marked for ever ■ 
with the grey pallor of the prison cell. . 

And when he came out and found s 
that his fellow-poacher was dead, he told j 
the story of his crane It was not he, | 
but his fellow-poacher, who had killed j 
the keeper — struck him down with the 
butt of the gun, and thrown the body 
into a pond He lumself had had no hand 
m the ci ime But why did he take upon 
himself the guilt ? Why did he twice 
hear lumself condemned to be hanged, 
and then for nearly thirty y'ears of awful 
torture hold his peace ? The answer 
show's us that even in bad men there is _ 
a soul of goodness Tins rough English 
poacher held Ins peace because the real 
murderer was a married man wntli a- 
wife and children dependent upon him 
for support He himself w as unmarried. 
And so, for the other man’s wafe and chil- 
dren, tlus simple, rough-hearted poacher 
did what he could, and offered lus life 
The next Golden Deeds are on page 37S9- f „ 
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THE STORIES OF CHARLES KINGSLEY 

C HARLES KINGSLEY wrote Westward Hoi" mainly u be says hirase-f 
to commemorate those early days of England » naval and commercial glory 
when under the wise role of Queen Elisabeth, England a enterprise was spreading 
and taking root In distant s as and distant lands. Spam was the most powerful 
of European nations at that period and her ambition was to be mistress of the 
world especially of England Dot England a seamen, ciuely the tnea of Devon, 
put an end for all time to such designs when they rooted the great Armada in 15S8. 
Kingsley was himself a Deson man so it was natural that he shoold make his hero 
a Dee oni an His story of Devonshire worth.es and ther Spanish foe men Is as 
lifelike as anything in the whole range of histoncal fiction— hearty Engosh, 
Protestant, free, strong and tender It reseats In a peculiar way the Engt sh 
Protestant hatred of the Span sh Jesuit, but h*re the story Is the thing M 
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THE STORIES OF CHARLES KINGSLEY 

C HARLES KINGSLEY wrote Wes wsrd Ho ! mualj *s he say* hrs-faf 
to commemorate those early days of England s nasal and commercial glory 
when under the wise rale of Queen Elisabeth, England s enterprise was spreading 
and taking root m distant seas and distant lands. Spain was the roost powerful 
of European nations at that period and her ambition was to he mistress of tk* 
world especially of England. Bat England ■ seamen, chiefly the men ef Devon 
pnt an end for alt time to inch designs when they rooted the great Armada in 158S. 
Kingsley was himself a Deron roan so it was natural that he should make his hero 
a Devonian Hu story of Devonshire worthies and then Spauih foeroen is as 
lifelike as anything in the whole range of historical fiction — hearty EngUsh 
Protestant, free, strong and tender It reveals in a peculiar way the English 
Protestant hatred of the Spanish Jesuit, but b re the story « the thing H 

WESTWARD HO' 
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.—-—THE CHILD’S STORY OF' FAMOUS BOOKS— 
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Grenville was there too — that same world. In those days that was an « 
jj hero who fought the Revenge against achievement something like what we t 

\ such terrible odds, as we know fiom all w ould regard the finding of the North t 

s the naval histories, and from Tennyson’s Pole now So when Amyas and the \ 

1 stirring poem on the subject other Devon men wiio had been with | 

| /'aur hero goes to school with a him returned in safety. Bideford held, a | 

| VJ proaiise of adventure public thanksgiving, made a holiday \ 

| The Leighs were naturally opposed for the occasion, and had its streets j 
| to their boy going to sea so early, turned into a very flow el garden of I 
1 especially as Ins elder brother, Frank, all the colours, swarming with seamen I 
1 w as already far away m a foreign land and burghers and burghers’ wives and 

I They made their appeal to Sn Richard, daughters, all in their holiday attire j 

| w ho himself talked to the boy. That was how Amyas Leigh came home j 

| “Come now,’’ he said to Amyas the first time As they saw him m j 
| “I will make you a promise If you the church, he was still a beardless boy, \ 

| bide quietly at home and learn from yet with the frame and stature of a 
| your father and your mother all which Hercules , like Saul of old, a head and - 
jj befits a gentleman and a Christian, as shoulders above all the congregation, j 
| well as a seaman, the day shall come with his golden locks flowing down 
jj when j ou will sail with Richard over his shoulders He would have j 
Grenville himself, or with better men good use for that strength and that j 
than he, on a nobler errand than gold- figure by-and-by, as we shall see 
hunting on the Spanish Main " LJOme again from his first vovage of 

And thus Amyas Leigh, cheered by adventure, amyas falls in love r 
the prospect here held out to lam, went Meanwhile, he had fallen m love The 
back to school , while Air. Oxenham lady was Rose Salt erne, the Mayor ol 
proceeded to Plymouth without him, Bideford’s daughter, a beautiful girl of j 
j arid so off to the boundless West, never eighteen, about whom the half of North j 
j moie to be lieai d of, as it turned out Devon had gone crazy. Amyas had a j 
j But one never know r s what a restless, rival in lus brother Frank, now' at home, 
j adventurous youth with the sea-call a tall, slim fellow of twenty-five And > 
j m his eais will do Amyas Leigh did he had a rival, too, in his cousin Eustace, 
i not remain long at school One day a religiously inclined person, who had 
the master. Sir Vmdev Brimblecornhe, been Papist and Protestant in turn, bke 
having reprimanded him, received from the Vicar of Bray celebrated in song, 
the pupil a smackmgblow with a slate on but who now', m the reign of Protestant 
his bald head When Vindex recovered Elizabeth, was finally settled in the 
sufficiently, Am} as had to be switched older faith Eustace got the length of j 
| Amyas did not like it, so he went proposing to Rose, but Rose rejected 
I straight aw ay to Sir Richard Grenville him She w'as a thorough specimen 
jj to take counsel with him about the sea of a West-country maiden, full of pas- 
| pioject Amyas had lost his father sionate, impulsive affections, and wild, ; 

■ by this time, and Grenville had, m a dreamy imaginations — a fit subject for 

J manner, taken the father’s place all romantic and gentle superstitions 

1 a myas sets out for the Spanish She had no wish to bieak hearts , but 
I r\ main under sir Francis drake her admirers were all very charming, 

| It was quite clear to Sir Richard that and no one of them was very much j 
1 nothing was to be done now but Jet better than the others So she kept 

j Amyas have his way So Antvas them all dangling, as it were, and Amyas j 

5 presently found himself riding joyfully Leigh had no more favour with her than I 
: towards Plymouth by the side of Sir the rest, notwithstanding that he was | 

{ Richard, and being handed over to the so madly in love § 

: famous Captain Drake, whose name was But. 'in truth, Amyas had more j 
| already, by reason of his pirate adven- serious work on hand than love-making, j 
| tures the terror of the Spanish Indies. as we shall see presently. Just now he | 

| Three years passed, during which had to help, with Sir Richard Grenville, j 
| Amyas Leigh was not seen in his native m the capture of some intriguing I esuits. 1 

■ Bideford. He had been round the And then came an entmnfjpg* e^peir j 

world with Drake— literally round the ence when, m GrenvitP" P'p^ence, 
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sortie died of hunger and some of 
disease. Oxcnham lum^elf and sundiy 
more were hanged, while Salvation Yeo 
fell into theci ucl clutches of the Spanish 
Inquisition to escape by-and-by, and 
tell that wondeiful yarn, which would 
make a good long story by itself. 

A myas leioh captures an important 

PRISONER, DON OU7MAN 

And now wc must return to om hero 
pioper. Sailing the Southern Seas was 
what Amyas Leigh prefened, but if that 
could not be done he would go lighting 
nearer home It was now' the year 
15S0, and the hated Spaniards were 
menacing Ii eland England had a 
Piotestant soveieign, and the Spamaid 
wanted to claim Catholic Iieland as the 
Pope’s gift to himself His plea was 
that Elizabeth had forfeited hei title 
to Ireland by heresy Iieland has 
long had two great smuggles, the reli- 
gious struggle and the land stiugglc. 
and just now it was the ichgious struggle 
that was dispensing that country 
But the Spaniard could not hold lus 
ow n on Bi ltish gi ound against the men 
of Devon, of whom our Amyas was one 
At the end of a sev ere cncountei , Amyas 
bi ought in a captive. “ He and I,” lie 
told Ins superior, “ cut at each oilier 
twuce 01 thrice, and then lost each other , 
and after that I came upon him among j 
the sandhills trying to ially Ins men, j 
But Ins men ran, so I brought him m ” 
Though Amyas did not know it, the 
piisonei was to play a very important 
pait m his stoiy His name was Don 
Guzman He w T as a very tall and grace- 
ful peisonage, golden-haired and fau- 
skinned, with hands as small and white 
as a woman’s The Don was Amyas s 
puze by light of war, but where to 
bestow' him w'as the question 

IN IRELAND 




he listened eagerly to " the true and 
tiagical stoiv of Mi John Oxcnham,” 
as told by Salvation Yeo Salvation 
Yeo makes a great ngure m om tale 
He was a tail, gaunt it llovv, with a 
florid, black-beaided face Annas had 
encounteied him long ago among that 
group of sailors on Bidelotd Guay Ife 
was then dicssul m a smt ol ciimson 
velvet By his Mile wae a long Spanish 
lapicr and a bi ace of daggers His hngeis 
spaikkd with lings, and he had two or 
bln ec gold chains about his neck, and 
huge eai -tings in his ears, A man, once 
seen, to be remembeted for even 
I ike Diake, Salvation Yeo was full of 
the conviction that, in fighting the 
Spaniards, he was fighting foi the cause 
of freedom, of England' and of God 
And, as we shall not mention lum again, 
let us take it for gi anted that, when 
he goes out adventuring with Amvas, 
as he docs betakes a lug sluue in "the 
fighting and goes through with it in 
his own stuidy, lough, masterful way' 
T«C STIRRING STORY TOLD BY SALVATION 

And what a story that was lie told 
to Grenville and Amyas! It was all 
about Oxenham's adventuic and his 
tiagic end — foi Yeo had gone as gunnel 
on that same expedition m which our 
young hero had so wished to have a 
pait Yeo had helped to get Urn crew of 
seventy men together And now, clasp- 
ing lus hands on Ins bieast, he ex- 
claimed to Grenville “ Those seventy 
men, sir— seventy gallant men, =ir, with 
ev’eiy one of them an immortal soal 
within him — where are they now 3 
Gone, like the spray 1 And their blood 
is upon my head » ” Oxcnham had 
called lus men together one day “ I 
tell you now,” he said, “ what I foi bore 
to tell you at fust, that the South Seas 
have been my mark ever since I left 
Plymouth Such news have I of plate- 
ships and gold-ships, and what not, all 
which, with the peails of the Gulf of 
Panama, and other wealth unspeakable, 
w ill he ours if we have but true English 
5 heai ts within us” At which, as Yeo 
I confessed, thi crew " were like madmen 
| for Inst of that gold, and cheerfully 
S undertook a toil incredible” Alas' 1 
1 the Spani.u ds proved too much ev cn foi 
I the brave English hearts In that 
| exciting hunt for gold anrl tre.Lsuie 
*L m ' m > of Oxenham’s men were slam ’ 
fT-M 
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A mvas tires of his life ... 

AND THIRSTS TOR NEW ADVENTURES 

In the end, Sir Richard Grenville, 
having been communicated with on the 
matter, agreed to receive the Don as 
his own guest at Bideford till lus ransom 
should amve 

Meanwhile, Amyas, now a lieutenant, 
was left alone among the Irish bogs for 
two more years Then, getting utterly 
sick of Ireland and the inactive life, he 
came home, determined on some, adven- 
ture WestvvardHo 1 As it happened, Sir 
Humphi cy Gilbert, most pious and most 
learned of seamen and of cavaliers, 
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Bntish fashion, won then mat Lets 
biavely at the point of then swords 
For the Rose, also, theie'was fighting 
to do The fust of it came when she 
touched at Margarita, the Isle of Pearls, 
then famous in all the cities of the 
Mediterranean and at the gieat German 
fans Lying m the roadstead was a 
Spanish man-of-uai, as we would say, 
and thiee boats bv her 
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PjUR hero-s expedition wrest tmeir 
vv PRIZE FROM THE SPANIARDS 

Now, it w-as a recognised law- in those 
days that whciever Bntish seamen 
found a Spamaid, they should fight 
him So A my as and his men went lor 

the enemy, and m bra\e style They 
sci ambled up his sides, and the crew 
yielded at once, some falling on their 
knees, some leaping overboard , and 
the prize w-as taken It was the first 
prize of the expedition, but it was a 
notable one, for ship and boats were 
full of goodly pearls which would bring 
a long figure in dear old England 
1 he men would gladly have hawked 
awhile round Marganta and Cubagua 
for another pearl prize But Amyas, 
having, as lie phrased it, “ fleshed lus 
dogs,’ was loth to hang about the islands 
any longer Rose Sal terne was ever m 
his mind, and he must now- make 
straight for La Guayra Soon they 
came within sight of the mighty' range 
of the Caraccas Mountains, and one 
day more brought them to the port of 
La Guay'ra Four thousand miles of 
sea had been crossed, and now' they 
were at their destination 

A myas is on the iieees of don 

OUZMAN AT LAST 

Just before leaching it, they had 
encountered an Indian in a boat, 
who warned them to avoid La Guayi a 
altogether “ There are ships of war 
there waiting for y'ou,” said he , “ and, 
moreover, the governor, Don Guzman, 
sailed to the eastward only yesterday 
to look for you > ” Guzman ? Ah, 
then he mas really here > It w'as some- 
thing to know' so much As for the 
ships of war, Amyas and his men 
would risk them However, thev found 
it a ticklish business There,' m the 
open roadstead, lay tossing at anchor 
five Spanish vessels, ugly looking craft, 
at sight of which even the brave 
British hearts quailed It was clearly' 
impossible to surprise the town which 


held the governoi’s house while these 
ships were tlieie The leaders of the 
expedition looked at each other with 
anxious, inquiung faces What waste 
be done ? Were the plans and hopes 
of months to be brought to nought in 
an hour ? A council of w f ar was held, 
and behold, while they' talked, the sun 
plunged into the sea, and all w’as dark 
And with the dark came a decision. 

It- w'as Frank Leigh wdio made it 
lie had identified the governor’s house, 
and he declared that he would himself 
go off in a boat, proceed to the house, 
and have audience of Rose Salterne, 
of w hose presence there he had no doubt. 
Protests were, of course, made against 
Ins going alone, and they' drew lots to 
fix his companion The lot fell upon 
Amyas. So the two brothers went off 
with a small picked crew, well armed 
Reaching the pebble beach, the men 
were left with the boat, and the 
bi others started for the governor’s 
house, with their swords only They 
reached the house all right 

H OW AMYAS TRIED TO SAVE HIS BROTHER'S 
LITE AND NEARLY LOST HIS OWN 

But what did they find there ? They 
found twenty' negroes lying around the 
terrace m front At present, they were 
a sleeping guaid, no doubt; but the 
slightest noise w'ould w'aken them 
One, in fact, w'akened suddenly, and 
uttered a ciy' Amyas dragged Frank 
dow-n into the bushes, whispering 
“ Let us go back We cannot go up 
without detection Comeback, for God’s 
sake, ere all is lost ” Just then, round 
the corner of the house a dark-cloaked 
figure stole gently, turning a look now 
and then upon the negroes, and came 
right towards them It was Rose Salterne 
— no doubt about it But what w-as 
that behind her ? Another figure 
Obviously it could not be Don Guzman, 
who was at sea “ It is Eustace, our 
cousin,” exclaimed Amyas “ How 
came he here ? " And Eustace it was 
Eustace, lemember, had been one of 
the rivals for Rose's hand, and he was, 
moreover, anxious to make her a con- 
vert to the Roman Catholic faith 
The brothers felt as if they should 
run their swords through him for this 
deception They started up, and, m 
face of all danger, confronted the pair. 
Frank immediately made a wild appeal 
to Rose, who answered that she could 
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mother They went out a bundled, 
and thej came back foitv-fom M Jieie 
weie the rest ? 

Tlieir bouts .lie scattered fat and wide 
!’>} mount, and stream ami sin 

And what of Rose SaUcrnc, she foi 
whom tins gicat acl\ entitle had been 
undertaken > Burnt, alas • at the stake 
as a heietic , foi she declined to giro up 
net Protestant faith khal was the w a} 
the Spaniard dealt with “ heietics” in 
(hose bad old da\ s of leligious bitterness 

01 Rost: sa *-tcrm: 

Ihe \ ciy meaning aftei that teirible 
nights encounter at La Guayia, Rose 
was seized and taken clown to the 
qua\, and shipped off to Caitagena 
She was asked to recant and become 
a Romanist but she remained firm. 

I hree w ecks afterw aids, she w as brought 
out to her fate And with her, in 
the ghastly procession, walked Flank 
Leigh, who had iccovctcd fiom his 
wounds only to die by the fues of 
the Inquisition These two, who had 
loved and lost, walked together nows 
and weie burnt at one stake "They 
were both veiy bold and steadfast” 
said an eye-witness, “ and held each 
othei s hand to the very last ” 

When Am} as Leigh heai d all the 
aicadlul stoiy, he vowed another oath 
and it was this that he would lull 
Spaniards, m fair fight, by land and 
sea, wherever he met them The day 
was close at hand when Amyas could 
light the Spamaids at home For this 
was the yeai of the great Armada— 
that same 1588 which decided, once 
and for all, the fortunes of the European 
nations, and of the continent of America 

A myas is cheered at the prospfct np 
CNQAQINa DON OUZMAN AFTER 

We all know' the story of the twelve 
days fight which closed with the com- 
plete rout of that vast armament which 
i lulip II. sent over to subdue us All 
that concerns us about it lieie is the part 
played by our hero Above and beyond 
Ins delight at fighting the Spaniards, 
he had the hope of encountering Don 
Guzman, Ins old uval But it took 
him some time to find the St Cathe- 
rine, Don Guzman’s ship, among all 
that array of craft Day after day, m 
the protracted tussle, lie sought for his 
piey At last his quest was successful 
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— Shame 

to lose my right, my nglit, when It w’ds 
in my i ery grasp 1 Unmerciful 1 ” 

And that was the end of all Amyas 
Leigh’s exciting adventures 
I lu. next Famous Books are on page 3S01 
300S 
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Don Guzman * ” he shouted, as he r 
biouglit lus own ship up against the j 1 
Spanidid “At youi seivice, sir, who- | 
soevet you may be,” was the reply, j 
A dozen muskets and arrows are f 
levelled at the Don, but Annas fiowns f 
them down. “No man strikes him but ? 

I Spare him, if \ou kill e\ ery othei \ 
c -onl on boaid Don Guzman! I ani-j 
Captain Amy, is Leigli , I proclaim you f 
a liaitoi and <1 ravisher, and challenge [ 
yon to single combat." “ You are \ 
welcome to come on board me, sir” » 
answered the Spaniard, ‘ bunging with f 
you tins answer, that you he in 3 our t 
tlnoat ” “ Cowanl > ” ’shouts Amyas f 

“ Why that name of all otbeis ? ” de- 
mands the Spaniard. “ Because we call 
men cowards in England w I10 leave their 
wives fo be bui nt alive by priests ” 

H OW THE SPANIARD MET HIS TArE, BUT 
ELUDED AMYAS AT THE LAST 

The Spaniard stalled, clutched lus 
sword-hilt and tossed back “For 
that word, }'ou hang at my \'ard-arm 
if Saint Mary gives me grace” Then 
the fne began from both sides. Amyas 
pouied in lus shot till the Spaniard’s 
sides were slit and spotted m a hundred 
places But the Spamaid seemed in- 
vulnerable, and w’hen night came she 
was still in a condition fit enough to 
rejoin lici fellows It seemed as if 
Amyas was to lose lus prey after all 
It would not be his fault if he did 
The Spaniards had gradually been 
losing giound, and in another day 01 two 
the “ invincible ” Armada, pommelled 
and liddled by the English, w r as seen 
in ignominious flight nortlnvard Some 
pait of the English fleet stalled after 
them, but had to give up for want of 
powder and shot Amyas Leigh alone 
held on He must have lus revenge 
Sixteen days passed, and still the chase 
w r ent on Then, just as Amyas w r as about 
to close with his enemy, a gieat storm 
arose, and the mighty St Catherine, 
with 500 souls on boaid, plunged her 
yards into the foam, and vanished foi 
ever, taking with her the man who had 
stolen the Rose of Bideford 

“ Shame < ” cried Am} as, hurling 
lus sword fai into the sea “ ’ 
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have been based upon the length of the 


w 

Tt slower in the course of ages, because, as 
| v\ e have learnt, the tides act as a brake 
upon it But this is so slight that, for all 
our purposes, the length of the day is a 
perfectly fixed and constant thing We 
divide this up into twenty-four parts, 
which we call hours, and these into 
minutes and seconds The second, 
then, is the thing we reckon from, and 
a second is simply a sixtieth part of 
a sixtieth part of a twenty-fourth part 
of the time that the eaitli takes to 
spin completely round once 

A THING ABOUT WHICH THE WHOLE 
WORLD AGREES 

It is one of the most fortunate of all 
possible things that the whole civilised 
world is agreed as to the second We call 
it a unit, as if time could be cut up into 
little pieces, each of which is a one, 
or a unit of time All over the world, 
then, the unit of time is the same. 
If anyone proposed that we should 
have a unit of time rather longer, or 
shorter, than a second in this country, 
or that the units should be different m all 
countries, everyone would be homfied 
Once men are agreed upon anything, 
they can see plainly enough what a 
lot of unnecessaiy trouble it causes 
when they do not agree 
Now, it is a pity that out unit of time 
is about the only thing we do agree upon 
Everyone who has begun to think about 
the subject at all knows that if only we 
had the sense to agiee upon units of 
weight and space, endless trouble and 
labour w ould be saved First, as to space 
If we think of a solid box, we shall 
understand that it is possible to measure 
space in three dnections, or, m the case 
of a flat thing like a sheet of paper, w e 
can measure in two directions — though, 
of course, the tlurd direction really 
comes m, for the paper has a certain 
thickness , or, if we can imagine a line 
] that has no width, then theio is only one 
5 direction m which to measure 

I MOW A KING'S ARM BECAME A MEASURE 
I IT FOR A NATION 

1 But , whatever w e are measuring, all u e 

I nccdisone, two, orthreemeasurementsof 
| distance, and so we wanta unitof length, 
1 or distance — something to coricspond 
l to the second, the unit of time In this 
f country, as we all know, our unit is the 
| yard, which «e dmde up into three 
] feet, each divided into twelve inches 
The length of the jurd is supposed to 




arm of one of our eaily kings There is 
really no particular i eason why it should 
be as long as it is, for it is not based upon 
any natural distance, as the second is 
based upon a natural period of time, 
the time of the earth’s lotation. Noi is 
there any reason why the yard should 
be divided up as it is, and theie is still 
less reason why 1,760 yards should make 
a mile To tell the truth, all our Eng- 
lish measurements of distance, like our 
measurements of weight, and our coinage 
arrangements, are needlessly com- 
plicated They only make , endless 
trouble, which does no good to any- 
body, and the time will certainly come 
wdien they will be all swept away 

The point is this Because we have 
ten fingers we count m tens , therefore, 
for ease and quickness of reckoning, all 
our measurements should be in feus > 
then, in order to reckon, we should only 
have to use the very simple metho 
w luch we learn w hen we study decimals 
'THE MEASURE THAT IS USED ALL OVER 
1 THE WORLD 

All over the civilised world now, men of 

science have agreed upon a certain kind 
of measurement which is not the Englisn 
measurement at all , and in most coun- 
tries the scientific way of measunng is 
also used foi ordinal y purposes too 
English traders are often very seriously 
at a disadvantage, because they reckon 
in different teims from the rest of tlie 
woild, and will not take the trouble to 
find out how the lest of the won a 
reckons If foreigners cannot count 
like us, they must be stupid, we think 

This new and sensible system ot 
reckoning is called the metric system, 
from the word metre, meaning measure, 
which is its unit of length. We owe the 
metric system to the French. They 
wanted to get a natural basis of mea- 
surement, and so they measuied the 
distance from the eai til’s Equatoi to 
the Pole, and took a fraction of that, 
and called it the metre As a matter 
of fact, their reckoning was not quite 
accurate, but that does not matter 

The point is that all the other measure- 
ments are based upon the metre in tens. 
1 he length of the metre is slightly more 
than thirty-nine and a third of our 
inches, so it is rather more than three 
inches longei than a \ard Then, in 
ordet to get fractions of a metre, or 
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-HOW THINGS ARE MEASURED- 




multiples nl i metre then arc uw d oil 
ler the world tmiK eh mcdfrrml-alin 
For instance the tenth part of a metre 
is called a deameirf th hundredth 
part is called a tenltmtirr and the 
thousandth pari a miHtmtUe 

T UP nOSDPtat MPTRIC sycriMTUAT 
MAH.es Bl'CKOMMl LAS* 

This Iwmcaer orslj begins to txjr^s 
thesimplieiit of the me trie A\stim He 
Kreat point attend it i> that all the otti'r 
hmd-> of tneasuixment are cskwiaieel 
from th metre Tor in tanc« our 
pint* and quarts have rot lung to da 
with our yards Hut m tl i metnc 
s> stem all tlie measurements of hulk arc 
banal upon the length of tlie metre ami 
th<*n the m< i i cme-nt of weight «r 
ratlicr of mass » la*cd ui« n the astight 
or mw of a certain bulk tW tie of 
which is denvtd fr im the me tie T ta- 
ct n«cqutliee is t Jut weipht ard si luine 
and Ingth cm all t<e under, e*x! 
in trims of each either in a m unent 
and the Laluntr i f rfckrnr'~ t<«mes 
veactKntta noil mp at all Ibis if ar 
Vi isiish man nt wnencr were tow cem 
jrli« 1 m lead of umi i* the 1 rrneh 
mrtbod to do all lus reck 1 1 N in 
irefrs and prams anlpnts a^d w on 
lie aionhl g t abort as much wn Id ir 
In a an k as lie now A <■» in a da\ 

\ reod ma i\ <e iuIV jx-ojh want tit 
to o’i|1 the nn tile s\ tein rri ct alia m 
I rglard JiM as it is nttro K a 1 j »M 
f r solo’s* evrtjwl etc nnd r »t d 
th rl 1 tim sli 1 tralil \w iptJa a 
live to «*v* t) c! anpc made 

Now w* 1 aie tie u i! *t tin* w i'll 
IS tt* eaovl ?t 1 IW n « t I t if Its 
win'll t*r licit" tl t el ti Jtia ‘t r 
i V set time r> ar iVr ij i r t ■*, If' V* 
tin e and s t vi . x wall* is tie ir U 
t smf tt at 1 a, , - ■» to S r a 


it t' »a it\ etia < 


torn 


Of I - 




»rl» P*T1 l” 
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*> * si j-rl » i n i* 

f r r * J t* >t Hy 

h { ♦ t'sk r » ll* < •» i\ 
p *■ 1 t > It ♦ t> t i 
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measurements This then is whit we 
Imp tlonc Me cle*r>se w iter KtaiM 
it r» so familiar and imptrtm* New 
we know tliat waUr is at tt> efen n rr 
most shrunken wlen its tmpeidti e i 
four d grers abmt toi or r fin,, n 
what is called the ccnfigradt stile 
we s.t> ifiat wc shdl u>t is i) lint t 
ma s t!** ( 113*0 of one cubic vat tu n in 
e (j urc water at tl e InnpUJti sr {4 ( 
Tins unit of nxw is kn< m wh at m 
it is towglih vqu \ t v d«owt often e f 
our prams Just as m tlv » 1*1 >f tl 
metre we. can ihtul fit jtanprt mt 
tins owl lunlreil and t'liis-Unl t 
multiply it m t|e same \> ta 
Tie* srale of tcmj*eritur j’le"*i 0 up 
pia le -that 1 l Umlrcd slr{». 1 
also IwMaf vnill) Uf n tens 0 1 
this scdc* is Hie liwrn f, j* 1) 1 1 waliT 
and too 1 tin 1 »h m j iir if r 
Tl s scak is usnl ! r 1 u I n t r a ? l 
str tie not'd ard 0 r hr \ {*• t 
1 »e> lest m many j jit* t t'e w tI 
but m Gn it llntaiii v< ti 1 s let ti 
tie Fa'rmleat «ul t' N w*- i as- 
not even tie rxru'» «! it it rs an I u 1 
insfntion tin it s pcxie it t te-i 
j*»nt tf water is ai ) tie* t in 

|» lit .12 Tl "S IS a I w “Vilwi s'y 1 
it 1 ** re s pe» 1* is rm r aval » > ^ 1 m 
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put them together, and llirn they he- 
(nine vet j interesting When wc reckon 
time and spate together plainh we get 
Die idea of speed — how much time was 
occupied m covenng certain distances. 
In science it is common to take togi tht't 
the idea of speed and the uk.i ol diuction, 
and the wold that is u-eJ is uhcity. 

Velocitv ni< ans mole than speed, 
fm when m science we siy that a thing 
has the same velocity, we mean not 
only that n is mm mg at the same 
speed, hut also that it is. moving in the 
same chimnon Heie, how even, we 
need on!' think of speed, and need not 
tumble ourselves about velocity. Some- 
limes m Nat me we find that speeds 
regularlj met ease or teguiarly dimmish 
This happens, for instance, when a body 
falls under the influence of gravity, ol 
when it is thrown up, and is slowed 
down, by the influence of gratify 

W I1Y II IS DANGEROUS TO PALL FROM 
A OREAT HEIGHT 

It has been proved that whenever 
anything falls to the earth undci the 
influence of giavity, m each second of 
time it passes thiough tlurty-two moie 
feet of space than it did m the second 
before This, of course, explains to us 
why it is more senous to fall from a 
gieat distance than fiom a small 
distance If gratify simplv pulled a 
body at a certain rate which did not 
change, it would hurt us no more to 
jump from a high towci {handle 
jump off a chan Hut what happens is 
that the speed of a falling body con- 
stantly increases, so that the farther 
tve fall, the greater the force with 
which tve stake the ground 
Of course, when tve state this about 
the speed of motion under gravity, tve 
assume that nothing intei feres with the 
action of gravity But tve know that 
gravity is not the only force in the 
tvorld For instance, let us take the 
case of a raindrop Suppose that a 
raindrop formed m the sky had to 
drop through empty space to the earth 
In the first second it would cover not 
32 feet, but 16, because, at starting, its 
speed tvou'd be nothing, and only at the 
end of the first second would the speed 
be 32 feet per second So the distance 
covered m that first =econd would be 
one half of 32 feet , in the second it 
would cover 48, and so on If we 
knew' the height fi om which it began to 

tmr t 


fall, ue should know its speed when if _ 

1 cached Die faith If, also, we knew its r 
mass, we .should know the fotce it had j 
m it at the end of its journey. But, m ( 
point of fact, a (hop falls through the , 
ocean of air, w Inch is resisting it ail the » 
way, and which, fm Innately for us. t 
greatly diminishes its speed. • | 

H OW' THE AIR PREVENTS THE TAILING . 
RAINDROPS FROM KILLING ‘ 

Were it no! foi this icsistancc, we do j 
not know what would he i he consequent- ' * 
of being struck by a raindrop or a han* j. 
stone. Recent rvork has shown that 
theic is a limited speed which ramdiops t 
cannot exceed, because the faster the} f 
mov e t lie gi eater is the resistance of the j 
air, and so at last they cease to move t 
any fastei This, of course, w ould not Du ‘ 
the case if gravity weie acting without 
anything to mteifeie with it. _ People 1 
who study the speed of shijis m wotei - 
know that the same thing applies there, | 
and that the faster the ship moves, t 1C 5 
gi eater is the lesistance of the water f 
Gravity, as we have said, is not t 
only force m the woild, but it is ulwa} 
acting cv erywhere upon everything > 
then, we. find things at rest, there mu 
be some other forces which arc w'onanS 
to oppose tlie force of gravity '• ie 
w r e think of this, we shall see that we gc 
a new idea of w hat we mean by rest 
Undoubtedly there is leally no sucii 
thing as rest. Everything is continue 
moving, and it is moving undei 
influence of foices, sucii as the force 
gravity — -the table at lest on Die no 
is moving with the floor and Die ear 
But still that table is at rest 
compared with the earth — relative 
to the earth, as we say And so, win ^ 
understanding that there is on v 
relative rest, and no leal rest anywliei , 
we must ask ourselves what res 
means, and upon what it depends 

'T’HE FORCES THAT ARE NEEDED TO KEEP 
I A THING AT REST 

It might be thought Diat when we 
are studying motion, rest lias nothing ^ 
to do with our subject, because vve | 
think of rest as the opposite of motion | 
Yet that is not true What we are really , 
studying, whether we are looking at 6 
motion, or at rest, is the action of foices j 
Newton’s fust law of motion might just jj 
as well be called the first law of rest Jig 
applies equally to both states Whether | 
moving, or at rest, a body is subject to ^ 

w - ■ - (th- 
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We can oiflv umlct stand how this 
happens if wo think of the noubm as a 
kind of see-saw with a lone arm where 
(lie man applies his foice, and a \erv 
short aim on the other side Ihe Mine 
applies to pinceib. which ha\ e long 
aims and shot t mills as we know and 
to nut-cioekers, and to a man sowing a 
boat, and to a host of othei thing**. 

We can lonelily undeistnnd that often 
a moving object oi a stilt one may be 
acted upon by two oi more fortes winch 
aie not perfectly balanced in opposition 
to each othei , I f the) w ei e, the moving 
object would he hi ought to lest, and 
tin testing object would lemam at 
u-t But if the forces do not exactly 
hu’ancc one anothei then the thing 
winch is being acted upon must move 
But how cull it move , 
m what dnection, and 
at what rate 5 Can we 
possibly pt edict the 
coiuse that the body 
will follow if two oi 
moic forces of different 
strengths are pulling 
ujion it m chffeient 
directions 5 The answer 
is that though this is 
a very difficult matter, 
jet the laws of motion 
arc equal to the study 
of it Each force has 
its own value, both 
as legar ds its powei 
and its direction, no 
matte l whether there 
be one othei force 
acting or a million , 
and if w’C know' 
the powei anel the direction of all 
the forces that are acting, we can 
say in what dnection the body will 
move and at what speed In other 
words, to use the special language of 
this subject, we can predict its velocity 
o\v a planets motion teaches men 



together, is that it moves as it dots 
The fust law of motion sins that a 
moving flung tends to mmc m a 
straight line But a stone in a sung 
and svmg it round your head The 
stone docs not move m a straight line, 
but in a sort of circle But cut the 
sling, or let it go, anel the stone flics out. 
Or take a planet swinging lound the 
‘un. The Inst law of motion says 
that its tendency te to move in a 
sfiaight line, but in point of fact it 
moves in a closed path round the sun 
like the stone in the slmg 

W nv the planets no n or fev o rr 

INTO SPACE 

In both cases the explanation is that 
there is all the time a pulling force 
acting and preventing the stone or 
the planet from flying 
off. Certain words’ arc 
very commonly used 
to describe this 
tendency of the stone 
to fly nut, and the 
tendency of the hand 
and the sling to hold 
it in a closed path 
These woids, which 
m e a n centre-fleeing 
and centre-seeking, aie 
not useful 1 hey date 
from a time when the 
laws of motion were 
not understood The 
useful thing is to 
know w hat happens 
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H THE LAWS OF THE UNIVERSE 

This is enormously mteiestmg looked 
at from that side, but it is still moie 
important when we lake the case of a 
thing which is actually moving— say a 
planet — and moving in a certain direc- 
tion at a ceitain speed. Foi, by the 
application of what we know about 
forces, vve can discover what aie the 
forces acting upon the planet, the net 
result of the whole of which, acting 






The tendency of a raounp body is to go on 
m a straight line, and if the stone in this dia- 
gram were loose when it reached n or D it 
wonld travel touardscorj But the string 
pulls the stone towards a, and this force 
modifies the other, so that the stone goes in a . , -. 

circle The stone s tendency to fly in a straight 'VJICn ft DOu^ , moving 
line is called centrifugal, or centre fleeing 111 ft CirCUlftT pftlll 
force, and the force pulling it towards the \jndci fllC ftCtlOH of 
centre ,s centripetal, or centrc-srclcmcf force ^ fo , CCS) first> the 

force of its own motion, and, second, the 
pulling force from the centre, is allowed 
to go its own w ay' The answ er is that, 
when this occurs, it flies out at a tangent 
to the circle. On this page is a picture 
which shows a circle and two tangents 
to it, and if we suppose that the sling is 
opened when the stone is just at the 
point where the tangent bc or de starts 
from, then the stone will fly' out at that 
tangent 

It is nonsense to call the force 
which sends the stone flying out a 
centrifugal force The stone is not 
tiying to fly from the centre. If it is 
allowed to move on its own account, 
it will move in a straight line. 

The next part of this, is on page 3813 
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far back m time, there existed creatures 
5 w hose descendants became on the one 
; side men and women, on the other side 
I monkev s 

5 The Bible stm \ is true but the Bible 
\ doe* nut teach science, and it must be 
3 nad intilbgcnth m the full liaht of 

• truth as we know it When we read that 
| God made the u ural m «i\ dn\ *, v. e mud 
\ lemembcr that the word “ dav " is only 

f man’s word Most who wrote one of 

f iii^ P-ahn^—^anc “ A thousand veais 
- m Tin sight O God, aie but a> yestcr- 
j dav ’ V. hat we call da\s the da}- in 
s which the world we« made, rnav - hare 
| Kui ages too long tor th» liuman mind 
, to undir-tand Man would pass through 
I veiv many stage* before God made him 
3 pet feet 

f Ml life mint from the sea, and the 
, creator!.* irom winch God oi darned 
s that man should spring shared the 
j common lot of all other creatures It 
$ rums hud to believe that men and 
t HOiivn could hare dcsemded from a 
; form of animal life which pare us apes 

* and i a oni evs , but that is not harder 
\ to Ixhcse thin that th ,v lemur and the 

go, a* (.villa descended from the same 


} parent* Yet *ncl' is rcnlb the CjSV 

• -pm: SOCC, THVT MARES MAN THE COk’tl 
> 1 Of AU. Ctu ATION 

; Th- li nmr* wen the fust of all th* 

| im inlaw tribe fhe 1> nun. > arc our ni\ 
’ fh'fant (O'imp- and so are th-' {amerful 
| gon ! la=, 1 !>e chief difT- re ace is that 
| <jM gate man a soul , lf« or dab ed that 
! tu to. m hi* hr, d term, should K the 
| Iru 1 of cfi'th/’!. Vmr.i'5 hare n--t 
^ wuiL fhtt ,-t anv ra f e, i- v Int men 
Blew (.> i.;n win we m- a bad 
t rr nr ant* a !„ * f hod d’g, »* < fee; it a 
i th u !!.'• hr Pal r > ”< ■•lioidd htv» 

1 <. * >i', and Kit ti e or, mat she edd rs<»t. 
'IS/"' - a wlf up Ktvoji the 

1 n>* si 5 u; , ”s t>f humm Lie and *K 
hu,h •>' *f*»r t- *‘f „r, r ,j ht?, but thi* 

S’* V b tw,i It ItA* 1 1 ! -I 

i I \ 1 t r v ,x‘i i 1 *, *» v 1 < * ?| 

f>* IT Sp. it s 1 T,t • v 
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men really belong to the same race as 
these horrible creatures ? Let u& think 
of Ruskm and the influence he has had 
upon the English-speaking people ; then 
of the degraded men among whom 
Livingstone In ed, and worked, and died, 

T he cower men. with ixss lose ihan 

THE HIGHER AM.MAES 

They killed and ate one another with 
as little fuss as we should pluck and eat 
an apple. If one of them wanted to tie 
the tail of a eraudv parrot m ius hair, 
the customs of Ins tribe comp-clled him 
first to murder a woman : if he wanted 
to wear the skin of a certain animal, 
tie must first murder two or three of the 
people about him. 

The natnesof Tierradel Fucgo, whom 
Darwin described, were supenoi to the 
animals, for they could light a tire and 
use tools , but thev had not as much 
love for their families as the ape* have 
for theirs One of the men was seen to 
dash a child down upon the rrxd.s and 
fill it, because it had hapjx.ned to slip, 
and let fall some sea-bird*' eggs Even 
a gorilla loves i>> little one and will 
deft ml and tenderly rear it But tl rse 
savages-, v hen winter cam.*, and fo<«] 
was scarce, used to take tneir old 
women and kill and eat th* m. Yet once 
upon a time thc-e people had Ken far 
higher m the scale a! human rmU«it.on 
They had wandered down from the 
mainland of Sootn Amf ica, where 
human ’••ofutv wac v-di advaiKt d 
It is worth while to **tud> an instance 
of tins s-art, lor it *ho,* s u* aunt In r *ide 
oi th' pictni’ r*t whrh w< have tx*>ri 
acui tomril to l.jrtp, uv have b< « r r> in 
tit' habit »>f i*j h g how man -md animal- 
h*av i pi oerc- - cd , bn! the CasctuaMes 
u-, to if* ! ".v, lu criaiu circa rn-i,tne< , 
mr.'i e.\n M.s-'rab'c as d * vd 

e-, the V vt'v, th<--' tvvaers v- ere »l* 
vanje m foim md son! fs- th» r< t oj o* 

w*J t> are hvo.c in li »jt s* r 1 it'd- 

t iow n ati vi is rv< p tutu-ov r-'j 
PI HER still riVTN 
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some in form and characlir to-day as were <o far no lnirg amm ds on tl l 
they were at the beginning of turn. AJ1 land fli n came two import n t chai S ts 
through the -ages thc\ nave l>ccn a On one hand earn* the ! mu.lt ts and 
const mt food suppH to multitude'* of on the other the tnmcites 
animals which na\<- developed tnd They grew ont ot a lower f rm of oa 
become more important in the « ilil lift and seemed Iikel\ to bo< tm a givxl 
Tilings which started Iron tiH, ‘•am dt d higher but tli<\ did not qm i 

place in Nature frtjm tin Kimi tkments manigt it Tlx lancth tvnrn n 1o*d i\ 
as the infusoria developed in \>w just when, they were mi'hm s <1 mats 


nrocts of turn. mtomonMrous animal 


i whin th*-\ lirM tMinii! tit 


nut the tm\ infusoria n tuned thur 1 rm The\ almost Iviamt tin h-*h-s 


first form 

\ single. witus mn of itself 


hut tint stoj j*od jn t Mi rt TIh. Imci 
<f let wramw tiU a mail almo-t turn 


no account hut after a wieh ot lilt pannl 1 ih hung at th I t tom of 
it will Imc become the fart-nt of tin d ip *<a or mouth <!dt«pmer 
a hundred billion mfu oru \nd and In get in fart! r m hf< *• j ir-iw 
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have olhei wise to seek in fossil foi m, 
the chaiactex and nature of the 
things out of which the highei foinis 
came Foi, from the lancelet stage 
there giesv up the leal fishes Wo sec 
what the first types weie like, because 
the tunic ates, the lancclets, the hag- 
fishes and lampieys, which aie not fish 
at all, aie with ns to-day, to tell the 
stoiy of life unchanged ' True, they 
li\e in the waters of the sea, but they 
ha\c no jaws, no limbs, and no scales 

r T’HE HIRST CREATURLS TO HAVE BACK- 
1 BONES' AND JAWS 

, The fishes marked a veiy important 
upward stage They were the fust of 
all animals to develop backbones and 
propel jaw's, that gave them a gieat 
adtantage o\ei othei forms of life, 
and caused iish to take different 
characteis Fish took to eating fish 
Those fish which had the stoutest 
armour of tough scales w'ould have the 
best chance of escaping their enemies, 
and of getting less piotected fish to eat 
For a long time the bony fishes, the 
ganoids, as we call them, flourished 
exceedingly, with then powerful frame- 
work of bone and their heavy aimom. 

The other fish, the fishes w hose frame- 
work is mainly composed of cartilage, 
must have had a bad time of it for a 
long time with these bony-armoured 
monsters. But there we get the fust 
lesson m the history' of the animal 
family of the uselessness, in the long 
run, of special protections of this soil 
Sheer w eight and strength of armour 
never, in the long lun, carry' any class 
of animal life to success In the case of 
the fishes, it w r as those with the softer 
skeletons that tnumphed Of all the 
multitude of bony fishes that once 
peopled the seas, only' se\eti different 
kinds remain alive to-day, while those 
less specially' protected abound m count- 
less varieties Let us keep this fact in 
mind for a few moments, to remember 
it when we come to the highei animals 

H OW ANIMALS GREW LUNGS AND 
LEARNED TO BREATHE 

The next stage w>as foi the animals 
to learn to breathe the air of the atmos- 
phere — a most tremendous stride They 
had to develop lungs as w-ell as gills 
Gills enabled them to breathe by taking 
; oxygen out of the watei that coursed 
I over then gills , their lungs enabled them 
I to poke their noses above the w r ater, 
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and to drink deep of the air that lalei f* 


on, man himself was to bicathe. Man 
himself, m his rally form, was a cieature i 
who had gills, to breathe in the water \ 
as flic fishes breathe The mud fishes, f 
of which we tend on page 2540 aie 5 
still with us, to show' how fishes that \ 
have gills may also breathe by' the aid [ 
of lungs, as human beings breathe. £ 
While the fishes wcic mastering these f 
two sorts of bieathing, there grew up, J 
from the tunicate side of the family' ( 
tice, the fust amphibians, the creatures f 
which begin their lives m the water, | 
and end by coming to land Newts f 
and fiogs must have been among the | 
fust creatures in all the world that ever f 
set foot on dry land Of course, newts j 
and frogs did not soon reach the form I 
in which we see them to-day' When f 
we read, as on page 1223, of the vatious | 
stages through which the frogs and new (s | 
pass from their baby days to their jj 
grown-up days, we see just the stages s 
w'hich they passed thiough during ages | 
and ages. 'I hey now’ run thiough all £ 
these changes in the course of a few' f 
weeks, but m olden days each stage 
would last w'lnle thousands of geneia- 
tions of hogs and newds lived and died 

T he days when there were giants 

ON THE EARTH { 

Then, when the fishes began to \ 
breathe the upper air, and amphibians t 
began to disport themselves on land, t 
the animal family' underwent gieat Ij 
changes The woild came to the age f 
of reptiles Snakes were cieated from | 
the lower creatines, and with them f 
appeared the ciocodiles and toitoises, I 
and those fearful monsters of winch e 
details and pictuies are given on page I 
27 That was indeed an age of giants | 
We have not time to go again into 
their history' , we may' very' well turn 
to page 26 and the pages w'hich follow', 
and refresh our memories with the 
stones there set out , and the pictuies 
wall help us to fix m our minds the 
figures of some of the fearful and wonder- 
ful creatures which, m those days, be- 
came masters of the w r orld before ever 
man had been cieated 

We are bound to notice how the 
way' was prepared for these monsters 
Insects by this time abounded, and they' 
had taken to leaving the v’ater, m order 
to escape from the giants w'hich fed 
upon them in the seas and nvers The L- 
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& the father of all the apes and monkeys 
3 1 1 1- believ ed that the first of man’s family 
‘ spiarg from the stock which gave the 
l \\ oild the lemur We need not go deeply 
J into the question heie, it is a matter for 
s later stud\ , but we must not pass away 
■ from it without aw ordinclosingourstory 
5 The first men weie high-shouldeied, 

\ short-necked, long armed, with slightly 
3 bowed legs, hairy, and with big teeth 
3 and vellou skin They weie wild and 
\ sa\ age as the beasts of the field 
; These aie deep waters for young 
* people to swim m, and we need not 
3 venture farther from the shore We 
1 do not know all these things about the 
l origin of man , we onl} believe these 
5 to be the facts The real story can 
1 never be fully told, until the great day 
3 when all secrets are made known to 
j man We infer these things from 
s similar evidences to those which help 
3 us to find out the story of the rest of 
| creation We do not know how long 
5 man has lived on the earth , some say 
| ioo.ooo.ooo years, some say 20,000,000 
5 years, some say only 50,000 years 

| 1V/JEN WHO WERE C1VIUSED TWENTY 
5 IVi THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

| We know that man has lived very 
5 much longer on the earth than the old 
] teachcis believed We mav still find 
\ printed books giving the date of the 
jj beginning of the world as only a little 
f over 4,000 years before the birth of 
| Jesus Yet in this year, 1909, men 
| ha\ e found, in a city long buried, 

I daces of a high civilisation, and a great 
3 population, that existed 20,000 years 

1 a s° 

| It is certain that of all the gteat 
i advances made in the animal world, 

| the advance made In man is the most 
I marvellous of all. livery page m this 
| book tells of the marvels that lie has 
i done The natural thing to believe 
| and hope is that man will continue to 
I itnprm 1 m the futuie as he has improved 
! in the p 1st, when, m obedience to the 
| wiil of his C teat or, he emerged from 
| the sea, and, by gradual stages, followed 
\ the path lx fore him, to become the' 
j wondei fill creatine he is to-da\, 

I And vj we end as we began. l>y tmng 
In ii tli-e tli.it every foim of life in the 
1 world k lel'ded \\ t. arc -ncli stuff 
| a- laid-, iiiul animal-, and reptile?, and 
tTW.- eml ilo.tt are made o! 'flare 


aie the same elements in the w r orm as 
in the rose, in the child as in the tiger. 
But the mmd of a child is something 
gi eater than anything the tiger has It 
is not the thickness of armour nor the 
power of weapons that count for all 
time m the great battle of life. 

M an, who is the aiaster because, he 
USES HIS BRAIN 

Man is the weakest, so far as mere 
strength is concerned, of all the great 
animals of the earth An ox could crush 
him , he would serve only for a single 
meal to a hungry tiger. But, though 
he is of the same substance as that of 
which they are made, he is their master. 
He has hands to use, and a brain to 
direct them He makes tools that 
are almost as wonderful as his hands 
that create them He has always 
had to use Ins brain for his living. 

The giant reptiles and giant flesh- 
eating animals did not use their brains 
as man used Ins They developed 
enormous bodies and amazing armour, 
but they did not develop their brains 
Fearful weapons armed the sabre- 
toothed tigei, but the tigei that used its 
brains more and its sabre-teeth less sur- 
vives to this day, v\ hile its more povveifu 
ancestor is numbered with the fossils 
The mighty glyptodon, with its 
shell like a hut of horn, is part 
of the solid rock, while the little 
tortoise still flourishes on a modest 
diet of lettuce, with a handful of clover 
flowers as a luxury The pterodac- 
tyle, with its bat-hke wings and v\ua 
claws upon them for climbing, is as 
dead as the teeth winch armed its ]aws, 
but its fairy-like descendants, the hum- 
ming-birds, sport like magic motion 
the tropical forests The bat flittershg 
and airy as ever, when the moon peeps 
out, though most of the companions o 
its earliest dajs on earth have died out 

•TtlP MANY FORMS Of JJ AU * 
1 SERANfl FROM ONE SOURCE 

The hideous ichthyosaurus is turned 
to stone, but the jolly dolphin sports ns 
mernlvin the waves as if his fanu 3 ’ ' ‘ 
mw to the delights of the great ■'Mt- 
When we -set (hat all living ifoncj 
sprang, in the first plane, from tll< - 
source, ancl tind all owethurp.j- 
on lilt tat th. 01 in the waters, « - ' 
iHiiver-.il k'*nd of life, w »scl . 
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‘I palace was foiemost, after the death 
f of that Jesus, in establishing Chns- 
j tianity In fact, all the disciples, 

| except Judas Iscariot, who had de- 
ls stroved himself, became after the 
| death of their Master, far more sure 
jj of the truth of His teaching, far more 
5 courageous in their preaching of it, 
s than they had been dining His hfe- 
\ time It uas not ivhile they half 
1 hoped and half believed that Jesus 
jj Mould triumph oier His enemies, and 
\ reign in gloiy, that these disciples were 
J eainest and enthusiastic teachers of 
5 His Gospel No , it was after His 
| death, after His defeat, after uhat 
% they thought to be His failure and 
3 their own most bitter disappointment 

l '"THE BIRTH OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
; I SHAUOIV Of- THC CROSS 

\ This birth of Christianity mtheshadou 

£ of the Cross is the miracle of history 
| We can understand it only if u e accept 
I theuntten tradition that Jesus appeared 
| to His disciples after death 
s And let us think for a moment of 
\ His command that they should wait 
in Jerusalem until they were endued 
“ with power from on high ” He had 
said to them • " My Father is greater 
than I ” He now told them, even m 
His nsen state, that they were to 
leceive power from God. He Himself 
did not venture to bestoiv that power. 
The humility of Christ the fact that 
tins humilitj is set down by those 
who were His fust worshippers, con- 
jj vim.es us how true, how real is the 
| narrative Nothing in the whole Bible 
| is set down more earnestly than the 
l appearance of Jesus after His death 

1 -IV/K^T THE UlSCIPI CS BELIEVED ABOUT 
| W THE CHARACTER OF JESUS 

jj And now, before we pioceod to read 
| the wonderful stoiy of Chnstiamti s 
| fust battles with the world — a stori 
1 which l- still the Life of Jesus — let us 
j for a few moments carefulh consider 
I what jo-us lepiesentcd to His disciples, 
| wlnt He meant to them, what they 
1 umhmtood Him to be. 

I IMnemner that these plain and 
• rustic urn, specjallv < liown by je-us, 
1 hied in dais \ lien language was 
I simple. Th > y kjuv. very few of the 
I v ords which people me now when they 
i ijuamd i ith each other as to what v as 
! the ei.ut net uie of Jes'*» We notice 
J ‘ that mo i <>f tlm-e word- are* very long, 


are explained to us, they leave us more 
or less in darkness We may learn them 
by heart We may recite them We may 
say “This is what I believe ” But, if 
we do not understand them, how can 
we be really sure that we know what we 
believe concerning Jesus ? It is better 
for us to go back to the disciples, and 
see what it w as that they believed as to 
the character of their Master 
An English writer has diawn up a 
number of statements concerning Jesus 
which are all to be proved out of St 
Mark’s Gospel, the eaihest written 
record, which we wall set down here in as 
simple language as we can ' As we grow 
older, we must read these interesting 
statements for ourselves in their own 
language We shall find them m a 
book called " Ecce Homo,” one of 
the most beautiful and lasting books 
ever written concerning Jesus 

T hinos that the disciples knew for 

CERTAIN ABOUT THEIR MASTER 

Now, these facts are what the disciples 
knew for certain about Jesus • 

x He assumed a position of authority 
Although He was a carpentei, He set 
Himself above the professional teachers 
of religion , He made Himself a greater 
teacher than the doctors of divinity. 

2 He claimed again and again that 
He was the King of whom the prophets 
had long piophcsied This claim was 
definite It was not a figure of 
speech, such as “ I am the vine ” 
He died for the fact of it He did not 
die for a metaphor 

3 As the promised King, He claimed 
some mystic and special dignity for 
Himself 

4 He would not accept the teaching 
of tiie pnests lie read and interpreted 
the Scnptuies for Himself When He 
was rebuked for not obeying the law of 
Moses concerning the Sabbath, I-Ie 
replied with a sublime sentence: “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” 

5. He claimed the power to for- 
give Sills. 

G He called a number of nun to 
attach themselves to Ills person. He 
said “ Come unto Me ” He gav e certain 
plain and simple rules to this society. 
His name was their bond of union. He 
made it clear to than that this society 
would continue aftei His deal!) lit 
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s* f 

^ foresaw His death and planned far the 
continuance of His society after death 
7 Hu* disaples believed that He 
worked miracles Tins ts aW hitch 
certain Thtv tell of a certain occa 
sion when He failed to work miracles 
If ther had Ixcn attempting to print 
that He was a wonder worker thev 
ccrtainh would not hast s< t d #n 
this occasion of failnrt 

T tir* TLAcmso 01 jcsus akoit mso 
ship ami oooosrss 
8 His miracles wert chi fi) rmraeics 
of Ik aim., 

g Although He Ralhetttl the firvt 
members of His society from the Jt ws 
Ht t< Id than that it was to imbrare 
the (untiles that is the foreign 
nations as wtl! 

ro Allhrngh He declared Htmulf 
rmphati allr to lx the expected Kins 
He rein id to und rtakc nnv of the 
ordinarj duties disehargsl ha kings 
He gave Hw diciples a new idri of 
kinplnp om« thing that was inward 
and spiritual 

it He mjui ed from His disciples 
xrsonil d \otion 1I< taught them to 
ollow Hh example m ruling their lives 
13 Hi spoke to than of a Holr 
Spirit is directing Hh life and said that 
tit same H«»j Spirit if thev foil weed 
Uixrxat ipl wo lid direct thar lives also 
11 Ht taught \i rv eamcstlv that 
gaod fethn^s are rmr imj >rtant titan 
t, *sl died II mad Hi« di«cli les see 
that a bid iran n av do a r»*'d dretl or 
that a pood man ni ly do a good d r«! 
an I vet lick • met] mu He nude th m 
sir that 3 deed tvlw pfrtvtJv 
lvautifU mu t Ho* fr m * li art filled 
with p Txl frrlirtrs 

T ir aitiva* that jcai t ttwerro is 
tils lottowrvs 
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others wa« condemned bv Jos i as a 
hvpocntc Jesus expressed ereit md 
exceeding scorn for people wlo were 
mechanically good 

16 Ih tfie«e tcidnn,* nil tv Hint 
trg to lx- the King Ht 1 1 mr -d the 
deidh hatred of the *<m1x<s und 
Pharisees 

ry He required He* dwiplfs to 
de-sire the welfare of their fellow 
ercatiire-e and declared m in autiful 
language that thi w is Hi, rwn elt ire 
Hi-* own j irjjo-i in th wi rid The 
Son of Man ctme ih t to he mini Ured 
unto hut to nun i ter 

th \ce mhngh III went nnn.h 
inn »„ sirk p o; It hrjh ng than ifflt 
tim 'i with stroii„ ijjn 1 n m n 
Hi If romnuaa fid Hi di>nplr> to 
follow tin ivainj! of he dm., th t k 
-o Hi spent mm li oi Hi, tm tume 
moral di «asc H ho the Co«xl 
I hysiciin ot tin w r t fsi \ lr ttii dregs 
tie rum tin out* a ! jI s irtv IK 
went to those wlori th r 
leaders ign >nsl and the re«-t ol tie 
world d *sj i-<h1 

-i Hi taught tic t irpv« n -*s »t 
injuru-* 

*ra‘r sharw or mr ciiaiucTrie oi 
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The love of men for a Man is some- 
thing raie, wondeiful, almost divine 
Now we may go on with the nanatn e 
of Chnst’s life upon earth after His 
death and after His resurrection 
The disciples assured now that He 
was indeed the promised Christ began 
to preach His Gospel They had no 
tune then to wnte down their stones 
about Him, their reminiscences of 
Christ , and, unfortunately, they 
labouied under one terrible and disas- 
trous misappi ehension In one thing 
they had not realised the truth of what 
Climt told them They believed that 
He would come speedily to earth again, 
and set up Iiis etei nal throne 

T in: EXPECTANT DISCIPLES, WHO THOUO HT 
THAT JESUS WOULD QU1CKLV RETURN 

Tins mistake on the pait of the 
disciples is icsponsible for the lateness 
of the written Gospels, they felt that 
there was no need to write, because, 
before that geneiation had passed 
away, Christ would come again They 
had little enough time to preach and 
convert the world 

But this mistake, which we must ever 
deplore, was perhaps responsible for the 
magnificent courage with which those 
men — that little band of bumble, simple 
| piovincials — created the Christian ieli- 
gion in the shadow of the Cross They 
knew no fear Nothing that the woild 
could do frightened their souls Every- 
thing appeared paltiy, except Christ 
The boast of Borne, the power of 
the Jewish pnests, the activity of 
commerce, the enthusiasm of arfi the 
gossip and tattle of the streets — those 
tl mgs were as dust to them Thro had 
seen and spoken with a Man risen fiom 
the dead A risen Spirit had assured 
them that prophecy was at last fulfilled 
The end of the world had come upon 
them Christ was risen from the dead. 
The King had roine Soon, very soon, 
the paver of Clod would be made 
manifest to all nations and to all 
peoples, thioughout the whole world 

T 11C NEW THING THAT WAS HORN INTO 

THE worn U 

Is it not mlercstmt' that ihe-e faithful 
and devout riir-upk-, mi-inti, rpreted 
tie is Mssv.ej pottM'Jy.ss the priests rms- 
mhrpiiHd the pmpluls 1 '1 in* p-ics ts 
exjie fc <1 tie promis'd Cbns* to 1«» a 

roHfpitnngaed a tramuhne; Kuig. Tin 
dvtipW expect* d tlst’ir M.iUii So 
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establish an immediate dominion over t*? 
all tlie earth They had foi gotten 
Chnst’s repeated lesson that the King- 
dom of Heaven was of slow* giouth 
They had forgotten the parable of the 
mustard-seed 

So our first view* of Chnstianity is the 
spectacle of these earnest and loving 
disciples preaching Chnst’s Gospel with 
the assurance that the end of the 
world had come. 

On the day of Pentecost fhey w*ere all 
assembled together m one house, when 
they were conscious of a cold wind m 
their midst, and they saw w*hat looked to 
them like a dazzle of flame on the lieads 
of each other This expenence trans- 
formed the disciples into the burning 
and eager missionanes of whom we have 
spoken So enthusiastic w*ere they, so 
earned away by the force and reality of 
their expenence, that even devout men 
in Jerusalem took them to be drunken 
But w’hen they performed acts of heal- 
ing, when they preached with extra- 
ordinai y power of com iction, when they 
stood up boldly before pnests and 
govcrnois, then the inhabitants of 
Jerasalcm perceived that a new* thing 
had been born into the world. 

T he multjtuols that plockcd to 
HEAR THE PREACHERS 

The multitudes listened to the 
apostles — the disciples of Jesus. The 
apostles did wonderful works of healing 
They spoke like inspired men Vast 
crow ds flocked to hear them , many 
sought entiancc into the assembly. 
Tlicv became a powei 

Then came pet sedition The authori- 
ties rose up to stop this heresy 
Many of the apostles suffered To the 
despait of many faithful Chnstians 
w*ho were eagerly looking for Him, | 
Christ did not come | 

Of how* the iehgion of Jesus was I 
spread by a icmai habit* man who, at | 
tins time, was persecuting the apostles, i 
we nad in another chaptej For the | 
present, our narrative is interniptcd to 
tell the story of the writings called 
Gosjiels Wc have hitherto followed 
the narrative of that Gospel railed Sf 
Mark We must now turn to the 
story* of how this Gospel came to be 
vnritn, and how the otlu r tbm Grw- 
p*?s those of Sf Matthew, St, Luke, 
and St John, aS-o cam** to le written. 
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imagine The ether is intensely elastic 
and so cames light through it faster 
than any naves can tra\ el through 
oidinaiv matter No difference m 
temperature seems to have any effect 
on the properties of the ether, and 
so light ahvajs tiavels through it, so 
far as we know, at evactlv the same 
pace, no matter what the kind of light 
is — ied, or gi een, or blue So, also, every 
kind of ether-ware light, radiant heat, 
or elcctncity, trarcls through the ether 
at evactlv the same tale of speed 

now' can we snr. .sunlight when Ttirnn 

15 NO AIR TO CARR! 1 HE LIGHT- WAVES ? 

The leason i-s that tiie waves of light, 
though they are earned thiough the 
ail are not earned by it Waves of 
light are wares m the ethci, winch 
nerenwheie whcthei ihcteisairoi not 
Air cairiesrvares of sound, which are 
usually wares of an, though they may 
be wares of other tilings besides air 
But waves of light arc alwars wares of 
ether, and nothing else Air and other 
foims of matter, whether gaseous, like 
air, or liquid, like water, or solid, like 
glass, can have light-waves passing 
through them, because the ether is 
everywhere — even m glass or anj thing 
else — and it is the ether, wiiether air, or 
water, 01 glass, be tlieie, too, that carries 
the light Ordinary matter, such as 
that of air or rr atcr or glass, only inter- 
feres with the passage of light— pci haps 
reflects it 01 absoibs it The real ques- 
tion that might be asked is rather 
different, then, from this question It 
should be How can w r e see tlie light of 
the sun, if the air gets in the way 
of the waves of light m the ether ? 

1VHAT MAKES AN ELECTRIC LAMP GLOW? 

The electnc light is quite diffeient 
from the light of a fire, or a lamp, or a 
gas-jet, because it is not made by any- 
thing burning So electnc light does 
not use up the air of a room When w'e 
turn it on, we simply allow the cut rent, 
that has been made somewhere else, to 
run through the lamp When the swatch 
is off, the current does not uni tlnough 
the lamp, fortheie is a space, or break, 
between the metal wares that carry it. 
When wc tuin the switch on, we make 
the connection between the wire m the 
w'all and the ware that mns to the lamp 
If someone takes off the cover of the 
swatch for us, w e can see this When 
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the cuncnl urns through the lamp it r 
meets with a certain amount of resistance i 
from the wiie, 01 thread, m the lamp j 
The thread is sen,' thin, and the electric g’ 
current, in forcing its way through, l 
makes the thread so hot that it glows, | 
and that gives the light We know that I 
we cannot get something out of nothing, ^ 
and w hat happens here is, that part of the 
electiicity is changed into the heat that 
makes the tin end inside the lamp glow. 

The gi eater the flow of electricity, the 
hotter and bughtu the thread gets, 
and the more electiicity is used up 
If fhere were air mside the lamp, the 
thread would hum away m a moment ; 
but the lamps aic so made that theie is 
almost no air at all inside them If we 
bicakt he glass of the lamp, andadimt the 
an, the tin cad will burn and snap in a 
moment when we turn the cutient on 

WHAT IS THE TORCf IN LIGHTNING THAT 
KILLS A MAN SO QU1CKL1 ? 

We use the word lightning to mean 
two distinct things — first, the light that 
is seen when electricity passes strongly 
from a cloud to the earth , and, 
secondly, the clectncitv which causes 
that light The light itself is quite 
harmless It may be seen at a great 
distance from the place where the 
lightning really passed, but whether it 
is seen from afai, or close at hand in a 
blinding flash, it cannot hurt anyone 

But the electncity itself is very 
different If this stnkes the ground 
dose beside a man, it will do lum no 
haim , but, if it actually passes to the 
earth through his body, it may kill him 
It does this very suddenly, as a rule, 
by affecting the brain and the nerves 
that nin from it to the heart As we 
know, tw o of these nerves, one on each 
side of the body, are capable of stopping 
the heart altogether, if they act power- 
fully The electricity, in passing, 
stimulates, or excites, those neives, 
so that they stop the heart, and the 
person dies fiom shock 

WHERE POES LIGHTNING 00 WHEN IT 
REACHES THE GROUND? 

The lightning is the light caused by 
the passage of an electnc current, or 
electnc dischaige, as we say It is 
only a momentary consequence of the 
passage of the electricity , and, when 
the electncity has passed”, the lightning- 
flash ceases, for there is nothing to 
make it flash any more It is not the 
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• r ‘f day. The less distance of an the heat 
| passes through, the more we feel it 
Then, again, if a warm wind is blowing 
past us, the day wall be liottci than if a 
cold wind is blowing That is to say, 
the heat of the day largely depends upon 
the wind, as well as upon the strength 
of the sun Lastly, it the ail contains 
a gicat deal of watei-vapour, it can take 
up so much less fiom out bodies, and 
our perspuation does not evapoiate, 
which means, form into watei-vapour 
It is this evapoi ation of the pei spa ation 
fiom our skin that plays the chief pait 
m keeping our bodies cool, though we 
are always making more heat as we 
live If the e\ aporation of the sweat is 
made slow’ by the fact that the air 
alieady holds nearly all the water- 
vapour that it can hold, we get warm, 
and say that the day is hot. It may 
not leally be any hottei than another 
day which feels far cooler, but we 
judge by our feelings, and they aie 
laigcly detei mined by the freedom, or 
the difficulty, with which we dispose of 
the watet that is continually pouied 
out by our skill and from our lungs 

IF THE MOON HAS NO AIR, WHERE HAS 
ITS ATMOSPHERE GONE? 

In this veiy interesting question we 
assume that the moon once had an 
atmosphere But, plainly, we have no 
right to assume this We must fust try 
to find out w hether it chd hav e an atmos- 
pliei c, and then w e can try to discov ei 
where the atmosphei e has gone Asti ono- 
mei s believe that w e are right m assuming 
that the moon once had an atmosphei e, 
or coating of gas, as the caith possesses 
There is even some evidence to sug- 
gest that, probably, there are a few 
remnants of the moon’s atmosphere left 
m its deepest valleys , and this would 
help to account for the slow and small, 
but certain, changes that still go on upon 
the moon’s surface, just as the earth's 
atmosphere helps to account foi the 
main changes that occur on its surface 
An atmosphere is a gaseous enve- 
lope, and, m the study of the way 
in which worlds are made, we are sure 
that the production of such envelopes 
at an eai Iy stage must be the rule And, 
fo take an instance, we know that Mais 
has an atmosphei c But astronomers 
| would even then hesitate to say that the 
moon once had an atmosphere, if they 
vveie at a loss to explain where it 




can have gone Fortunately, we can 
explain this When we study flic 
movements of the atoms and molecules 
of gases, we learn that they must rush 
away fiom a planet, 01 a moon, unless it 
is so huge that its giavitation can hold 
them to it The earth’s giavitation' 
holds the an to it. Mars is smaller, 
and so cannot hold to it such a dense 
atmosphei e as the earth, the moon is 
very small, and can haidly hold any 
atmosphei e to it at all AH the tiny 
atoms of gas have flow n off into space, 
but no one knows exactly' vvheie 
WHY DOES THE MOON NOT SHINE BY DAY? 

The moon and the stais do shine by 
dav, though vve cannot often see them 1 
And the sun shines by night, only vve 
cannot see it We aie unable to see the 
sun shining at night, because we are on 
the opposite side of the earth to it We 
cannot see the moon or stais shining by 
day', because the sun is so bright that 
the stars are ft'tl out altogether, unless 
the sun is eclipsed, when they' are 
seen to shine , but it is not so blight as 
to prevent us from seeing the moon 
altogether Of couise, thcie aie times 
in the month when the moon uses at 
sunset but when the moon uses in the 
daytime it can often be seen , and, if it 
is seen, it is shining, though appaicntly 
it is not shining so bnghtly as it dees 
in the darkness of night 

WHY DOES THE MOON GROW BRIGHTER AS 
THE SUN SETS? 

If vve watch the moon as the sun 
begins to set, vve shall see it grow 
bnghter and blighter, until, when the 
night has come, it is quite blight Of 
couise, it has leally' been shining just 
the same all the time, but the sun is 
sending so much light to out ej’es, both 
directly and reflected fiom the air, that 
the light of the moon seems pale, and 
not vvortli calling even moomlnnc. 

It is the same with all om opinions 
and feelings One person m a room 
may shine so bnghtly by Ins talk that 
othei people do not seem to slime at 
all , but when he goes vve notice that 
they are shining, too And, if we hav e 
a headache and suddenly' knockout slim 
hard against something, we shall not 
feci the headache until the stronger 
pam m om slnn has passed away. 
The sun puts out the moon just as it 
puts out the fite , it does not icallv do 
so, but it seems to our eves to do so 
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We have all noticed the different forms which clouds assume Sometimes they are very high up, and look like 
down or delicate feathers, as in our middle picture, when they are called cirrus, which means “n hair ” At 
other times the clouds look like gTeat masses of wool or wadding:, as in the bottom picture, and then they are 
called cumulus, or “ woolpack ’ clouds Heavy black ram-clouds are known ns nimbus, while those that stretch 
in straight lines across the sky are stratus We often see clouds that arc partly one kind and partly another, 
and they have such names as cirro-cumulus, cumulo-nimbus In the top picture we sec cumulo-stratus clouds 
T“1 jc photographs on these jwg<*s arc t>> J \ afentine »ittl others 
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WHY DO SO MANY PIPES BURST DURING 
FROSTY WEATHER? 

We know already that water has a 
great peculiarity in the way it behaves 
when it is cooled The rule is, that a 
thing contracts and shrinks as it cools, 
and if water is cooled dowm to within 
a few' degrees of its freezing-point, it 
obeys this rule But if it is cooled still 
farther, it then begins to expand, until 
it freezes and turns into ice So ice 
occupies more space than the liquid 
w'ater which is nearly cold enough to 
turn into ice, but not quite When the 
frost comes, it often fieezes the water in 
the pipes in our houses, and, as this means 
that the w'ater, in the form of ice, 
occupies more space than it did before 
it was frozen, it cracks the pipes 
The w'ater, when it freezes, is stretched, 
so to speak, to form ice. and bursts the 
pipe that tries to prevent it from 
stretching or expanding itself. This 
gives us some idea of the pow r ei of its 
expansion Of couise, as long as the 
frost continues, w r e do not notice any 
bursting of our w'ater-pipes, but, as soon 
| as the thaw' comes, the ice fn the pipes 
| melts, the water runs out, and causes 
jj damage Many people therefore think 
» that the thaw' bursts the pipes, but, as 
1 we see, they are wTong The frost 
\ bursts the pipes, and the thaw only' 
| show's us that they are burst 

| WHAT IS THE BLUE LIGHT THAT W'E OFTEN 
I SEE ON THE SEA AT N10H1 ? 

s This is sometimes called phosphorus, 
a but it is not w T ell to give it that name, for 
: phosphorus is the name of a particular 
jj chemical element, and the light on the 
1 sea has really nothing to do with 
! phosphorus 

| But phosphorus itself shows this light, 
\ and so the light gets its proper name, 
3 which is phosphoi esccncc The light on 
f the sea, and the light shown by phos- 
1 phorus when it is exposed to the air, or 
| to oxygen, are due to the same cause, 
I the occurrence of slow burning, or com- 
| bustion, or oxidation There is no free, 
5 uncombmed phosphorus in sca-watcr, 
| and, though theie are salts containing 
f phosphorus, called phosphates, in it, 
| they have nothing to do with its phos- 
S phoiescence 

| But the sea is really full of living 
I matter, and of matter which has 
3 been alive — the bodies of dead sca- 
I creatures, some animal and some vege- 
J table These ate slowly oxidised by 
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the ox’vgcn w hich is dissolved m the 
sea- water, and has been got horn the air, 
and as they are oxidised, or burnt, they 
give out the faint light which w r e see 

WHY IS IT EASIER TO WALK ON A ROUOH 

SURFACE THAN ON A SMOOTH ONE? 

We might add to this question, Why 
is it easier to walk m boots that have 
nails m them than m new boots with 
slippery soles, and why are we wise to 
score the soles of new boots with a 
knife to make them a little rough ? 
The answer to all these questions is 
the same, and it is that the ioughness, 
whether it be on the ground, or on the 
soles of our boots, means faction, and 
without faction we cannot walk Fric- 
tion, or, to use a moie familiar w'ord, 
rubbing t means that the boot cannot 
slide along the surface of the ground, 
but stays without difficulty wherever 
we put it, and so walking is easy 

If we try to walk on ice with skates, we 
shall soon learn how important friction 
is foi easy walking We learn, too, 
that w'e can walk even without much 
help from friction, but, in order to do 
so, w'e must balance ourselves very care- 
fully, so that there is no tendency for 
the boots to slide in any direction 
As long as the weight falls equally on 
the whole of the boot, or the skate, 
there is nothing to make it slide, but it 
will slide if the W'eight falls unequally, 
unless friction prevents it If theie is 
enough friction, as there is when we 
walk on a rough surface, w'e can take 
big steps, and need not trouble to 
balance our bodies carefully, for the 
friction will prevent our boots from 
slipping or sliding along the ground 

WHY DO OUR HANDS REMAIN DRY WHEN 

dipped in quicksilver? 

Mercury, or quicksilver, is a true liquid, 
just as much as water is, and it can 
flow just as water can, if the conditions 
are right. When we dip our hands in 
water and withdraw them, the water 
clings to the skin , so that it wets the 
hands There is sufficient attraction 
between the w'ater and the surface 
of the hands to make tins possible ; 
though, even in the case of water, 
it all depends upon circumstances For 
instance, vve may coat our hands thickly' 
Hi oil, and then we find that the attrac- 
tion between the w'ater and the oil is so 
small that our hands are not wetted, 
or scarcely wetted at all Mercury 
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he consecrated 
to the sacred 
cause of J usticc. Again and again he 
failed, indeed, if we look at what he 
actually accomplished, we may say that 
lie never succeeded . but because lie did 
not lose heart, and because lie repeated 
his efforts in the face of defeat, and never 
doubted that tiutli would tiiumph, other 
men after his death, in a less cruel age, 
earned Ins pioneei work to a success- 
ful conclusion To-day, the English Law 
punishes only one crime with death 
Hus gieat triumph is the result of the 
woik begun In Sir Samuel Romilly 
Of all the wmks possible to men, none 
is greater than making other men better 
We must think of what that w'ord better 
means 1 1 means making a cruel fathei . 
a lcnmg father , a bad mothet, a good 
mothei , a liar, truthful ; a drunkard, 
sobei ; a thief honest . a sinner, pious 
It is not difficult to make men happy, 
orcleier ot cheerful , it is most difficult 
to make them good And icmembcr, 
tlieie is no man living, however good he 
may be, who might not be better : for 
the piogiess of man is eternal It is 
because making men bcttei is the 
swpieme work in the world, that John 
Wesley shines on the page of histoiy 
like a star of the first magnitude 
tomn west ci, who .spbm ms urr in 

J -SAVING ENGI AM) 

Henot only made a fewmen better but 
ho made hundreds of thousands of men 
belter. And this too, m an age winch 
was apparently dead to religion, dead to 
seuoiisnv-s, dead to even tiling that was 
not fmoloas, empty, and \ am 

And how did John Wesley do 
tins gieat woik 5 How was it that 
he saved the soul of England m the 
eighteenth century ? He mounted a 
| 1'orst and rode to all thost parts of 
| England v hen the u s| net able woi king 
i cl.vse- hied, and pinched to them the 
! rthg.on ot On 1st Ht aiorded the tich , 
i he did nut s, ek tin Lojh le-ly v d<* , in 
i ordei to -,ne both the nth and the \ih, 
[ lu mailt hi-, app-a! to the imgiiifitent 
| Utf < < ■> of England'*- working class And 
• tie worl mg ri.tss t i\cd England 
l John Wt-Vv was a ihrgim,m’- ‘■on. 
I His j.ithet had unit tn n th»Mn n j f ,hn 
| W* *ky v u'-sd to no Invert . Hi 
| m db-’r whipped !<• i rh’hjttm in <»r<h*i 
, t» tiv< S» Ham to tro srglh Hr w,u- 
1 sin* {!•»:«» t ) but :h’ bar-hv ,> of 


Jus childhood could not destroy in him 
the glowing light which illumined his 
noble spa it — the light of God’s love He 
believed implicitly that God loves every 
man, woman, and child, loves them, 
and desiies them to be good only that 
they may be capable of appreciating the 
great joys which, after death, await 
those who love what is nght, and hate 
anything and everything that is evil. 

row A POOR MAN GAVE AWAV THIRTY' 
THOUSAND POUNDS 




H ( 


When lie went to Oxford, Wesley had 
£30 a year , he lived on £28, and gave 
£2 aw ay. Next year he had £60 , he 
lived on £aS, and gav e £32 away Next 
year he had £90, and the year after £120, 
lie still lived on /2S a year, and ga\ e the 
rest away It is said that dunng his 
iifc he gaie away £30,000 
There weie some very foolish men 
m the Church of England at that 
penod, who so lll-ticated Wesley and 
disheartened him that he worked 
on his own lines He built chapels 
whereicr lie went, organised a great 
society of worshippers, and preached 
in the fields and in the streets to 
anybody who would listen Some- 
times he was roughly used by the mob, 
but he never lost heait He used to 
trav el «ome 5 000 miles every year, 
genciaUy on horseback " No’ mail,” 
it lias been said by a hung statesman, 
“did such a life’s work for England” 
He hied to be eighty-eight, and 
almost Ins last word was' the joyful 
exclamation “ The best of all is, 
God is with us i ” That was the secret 
of ins life He felt that God was with 
man, helping, in His own wise and 
patient way, the work of improving the 
human race Among otir English heroes, 
we should always be proud of Wesley 

A MAN WHO USIT) TO RISC AND PRAY 
IN 1 MB MIDDt.i: or Till! NIGHT 

John How aid was a queer, quaint, 
debt ate, and studio’!- man He fell 
ill as a young man, when he was 
living in lodgings, and not knowing 
how to o.xpies- hi* gratifudt to Ills land- 
lady fora!) her kindness to him, insisted 
upon marrying hei. lie was just ov« r 
twenty’, and *d«i w is pi-t mer fifty, 
lb; u— d to gel up at two o'clock m the 
lr , ruing m t fie bitterest winter weather, 
to examine a t!i»*imo‘iu ter.it the bottom 
of bis giEtkn He did not eat animal 
mM He had u-u.dh felt Jus bed and 
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« said Ins pmcrs before thro odock 
in the. mornint, H«* •studied astronomy 
meteorology and medicine and «pent 
much of h»s time in foreign travel 

T 1IC (1RPAT LViLS THAT JOHN HOWARD 
roLND IN TUI I BISON S or THE WORLD 

He might have gone on living this 
good but rather faddy life to tin end of 
his days i( he had not 1 kv.ii elected tin. 
Mitnf! of Bedford John Hovvjrd was a 
min vv ho did thoroughly w hat he liad 
to do and hi** business as sheriff lay 
with the prisons of the countv 
Most sheriffs ipnorid this part of their 
work but John Ho* in* vvns of a 
different character He inspected the 
pn*ons and found them Irnmbk Not 
only wire the etlls reeking with damp 
and absulutdy soul killing m thtir 
darkness inf wretchedness but th 
gaolers and turnkeys wen, allowed to 
do ]>racttcallv what tbev liked vwili 
tluir prisoners A neb prisoner could 
buy luxuries and bnl* tlie gaikrs to 
procure him comf irts i poor prisoner 
w is n< elected tarved bulheil and 
cruelly mated ntvcrv possible way 
If am lied b\ what h found John 
Howard ju«eil into other counties The 
jme thing happened then He visited 

foreign countries and saw the same bar 

lanty and wictchdness He not onlv 
ermfor ted poor |'n'n»iep anddil all lie 
coul I to Niter their condition but N* 
a ldrrsst d kin.,* and gnverrrn nt* in th*. 
name of bumanitv and said that tin 
evil tlmg must «nl His rcvelatun* 
shocked th world. Min t *1 adu t 
at tlieenirllie* pcrjvtiatcd in the rair 
et | u*l ice \n tnu’VP'c khatiu ti»rk NJd 
of U« human Ik art liar jeh tl uv* 
could In' «J >re by iren t > m u Man * 
in'iWMRitv to man — that i* rye if 
the mot tiuille tlun^* n IN world 
latent of lad men e*- *! 

I'll**' f 4 t r«f the 1 »r1 to a N t'a-m 
W\A < \s f if lit irr ut tlejexu-n 
t n kt thrift* ail *i It' a llicoi lusif. 

H ow a Our at o»ATo*t HtAttll* Jen* 
D)WAlrtr> w *», tW HIHAMIV 

rhi« 1 llatle t’ e err it V 

vulfdj ’ HiAAid He f t » Mei 
All I L r frt IHin » J w *fv 
to* Hr** tf j I’i'-r* iff IN a stfL. » 
<i tee,s/* r I in «il>- in i/ 
t ■** *.rt •set tv rt IN - t f vx it 

r tJi a i r* i f in a V * i*' 

it**" « a-** eft ?ri r *t»c irci 

s*,. nevivj pf |t» la isxr f/rt 
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to di t into the dipt Its of dungeons 
lo plung' into the infection of hospital 
to survey the man ions of so*tow and 
pain to take the jraiiu and dimensions 
of misery depression and contempt - 
to renumber tie forgotten to attend 
to the neglected to u it the forsaUn 
and to compare and collate the d s 
tresses of all men in all countries His 
plan is original it is as full of gumi* 
a> of liumamtv It was a voyage 
of discovery a aruimuawfi ition of 
chart tv 

John Howard died on January 20 
ipi>o at Kherson mkussii while gtv 
mg medicines to th poor wrctehes in 
lio pitaLs Hr was huned there and tl e 
1 mptror Alexander r used a monument 
to his menu •a F rujand h 1 few Ik roe* 
of whom she mav |ii*l!v fexrl mop? 
preud than John Howard Hi life 
belongs to all the \u rid and f 1 * 
memory is preserved Iv everv natnn 

A DOT DOY Who III CAMP ONL OP CNU 
LANirS ORrATUr PVCACMI B* 
Among the most romantic stone* of 
uform rs 1 * Hat of (iccrgc WluttV 1 1 
In seine way* it ts on* of tli mast 
Mhrg Mini's in the clnnHes of ic 
bgmn I or Net rgt Ml itiM f who vs* 
destined to wafer thr rchg - *1 s *<v*~ 
11 tin u and* of hunun bet u.< a id 
who lad f »r 1 1 * admirer* such *r«rj nil 
men a* Hume uih liiPus a* land 
CheMctfeld icii merited J h V w*« 
j 1 era as Itohud roke ar I micI* orutn.il 
nm .»« Ih-rijamm ! rankun wav l*vn 
in an nn *j*.rt ’ r* NivNv.l 
!ow iharartf-s* arj 1 r-uiv y m» 
mt» id -V ar 1 wj-Oiwl p^c tn t) 
lavern krpt t \ I » m >tl^-r at ( ! r 
Wli « t?ut 1 to da thr w t k ! * 
t *_eaii-s^ vri rx ia 1 a* tV* n-fl'st»sj 
and at IV gt* tint sify 3 1* 
s .1 jTiivrsl he »v t»ea*ity *f I tv v»a t 
tl-il he tf’t lm ( t 1 to try bn fittun 
rn tt-^ t vs* Ifjt favstn n’t 

m <* g‘v tNtr wa* a *f j> 1 p~e 
hvj 1 x »*a tV N Ur 
if** 1 lie t tr » «- 1 rj e i * s. r Ji* 
r atel tin 1 '* j t n It 1 * v er 
I’j"*" Vi*** PirWsi' wf ^-1 fir 

*f 1 'rrJ t* I it Vlv f'li ' ‘ r 4 

|S J Ul 1 fr ll«" » | si ) wl 
•T«ir IX. {wt '« ev* *j re 

M WJ tiN Kt !jr*v* 1* 

<* ’11 Vt U 1 ' c rr 1 th 

’ '-tv *\ t r* * J- ^ 
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*= they lived by rule and method — weie change the conditions of men’s lives , 

' beginning to attract attention, and but he changed the lives themselves. 
\ Whitefield joined their fellowship and William Wilberforce was first known as 
» piactised the most severe habits of exist- “ the Nightingale of the House of Com- 
c ence He was 01 darned deacon m 1736, mons,” because of his beautiful voice 



5 and two yeais later set out for Georgia, 
I m America, at the invitation of Wesley 
| The effect of his preaching is told by 
| Franklin, who once heard Whitefield 
| appealing for funds towards a scheme of 
I v Inch Franklin did not approve 
jj “I silently resolved he should get 
8 nothing from me I had in my 
I pocket a handful of copper money, 
5 three or four silvei dollars, and five 
S pistoles m gold As he proceeded I 
| began to soften, and concluded to give 
| the copper another stroke of his 
= oiatory made me ashamed of that, 
| and determined me to give the silver , 
I and he finished so admirably that I 
| emptied my pocket wholly into the 
| collector’s dish, gold and all ” 

a /"'■EORGE WHITEFIELD, WHOSE POWERFUL 
5 VJ PREACHING -MADE BAD PEOPLE GOOD 

jj Whitefield spent his life m preaching 
j He joumejed all ovei the British Em- 
| pire, and evcty where he went people 
I flocked to heai lum, and, by his wonder- 
| ful picaching, were converted to live 
fi better lives Tiie sceptic Hume has 
I told us one of Wlntefield’s appeals . 
j “ After a solemn pause, Mi Whitefield 
I thus addressed his audience * ‘ The 

5 attendant angel 15 just about to leave 
| the threshold and ascend to heaven , 
i and shall he ascend, and not bear with 
I lum the news of one sinner, among all 
? the multitude, reclaimed from the error 
« of his w aj s 5 . Stop, Gabriel 1 

\ Gabriel, stop ere you enter the sacred 
1 portals, and yet carry with you the news 
| of one smnet conveited to God 1 ’ ” 

1 When he pleached in London earfy 
| on winter mornings, the streets near the 
| chapel would be bright with lanterns 
3 earned by the multitude flocking to 
5 hear him When 'we think ot his 
| origin, ancl the terrible atmosphere in 
| winch the impressionable years of his 
| boyhood were spent, are we not 
| nmared that by speaking of God tins 
j man should ha\c drawn hundreds and 
e thousands of people to forsake idle, evil, 
3 and useless lives for the pure, unselfish, 
i and helpful life commanded by Christ 3 
3 George Whitefield teaches us that more 
| can tie done by speaking of God than 
-e by Acts of Paihament. He did not 





and his skilful eloquence — eloquence j 
that always held his listeners spellbound ; 

W ILLIAM WILBERFORCE, WHO BECAME j 
THE CHAMPION OF THE SLAVES ! 

He lived to earn the greater and grander j 
title of “ the good Wilberforce ” He j 
was born in Hull, the son of a successful j 
merchant, and from youth w r as of a 
benign and gentle nature He w r ent to j 
Cambridge, and travelled about with 
William Pitt and Dr. Milner, enjoying ! 
the sights he saw, and forming his judg- j 
ments on religious questions When j 
he returned to England his life was i 
consecrated to the service of the Chris- j 
tian religion, and he entered the House i 
of Commons to make right reason and 
the will of God prevail All his speeches j 
w r ere on the side of justice, honour, and j 
goodness Finally, he became the 
champion of the oppressed slaves, the 
burning denouncer of the terrible and ; 
degi ading slave-traffic j 

In his first great speech on this ques- j 
tion he described the slave-trade as the 
most complete system of injustice and j 
cruelty exhibited to the world “ In . j 
other evils,” he said, “ some good might j 
be detected Hurucanes purify the 
air , persecution excites enthusiasm for j 
truth , pride, vanity, and profusion ■ 
frequently contribute, indirectly, to the j 
happiness of mankind There is no- 
thing, however odious, that lias not its 
palliative ; the savage is hospitable ; j 
the brigand is intrepid , violence is, m i 
general, exempt from perfidy , and ' 
daring iniquity from meanness But 
there is no benign concomitant here ; 
it belongs to this hateful traffic to E 
deteriorate alike the good and bad, and f 
even to pollute crime itself ; it is a slate f 
of warfare undignified b} comage, it is a I 
stale of peace m which there is no security | 
against de\ astation and massacre ” I 

H OW WILBERFORCE BELIEVED IN DOING \ 
RIGHT, WHATEVER HAPPENED f 


Against these arguments was raised | 
one objection The traffic was wicked f 
and inhuman, but jt was useful to the \ 


empire. At tins the eloquence of i 
Wilberforce blared forth v ith righteous | 
indignation “ What is it,” lie cried of I 
this argument, ‘ but to establish a o 
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competition between God and Mam- 
mon, and to adjudge the prefeience to 
the lattei 7 What but to dethrone the 
Moral Governor of the Woikl, and to 
fall down and woiship the idol of 
interest ? What a manifesto to sur- 
rounding nations > What a lesson to 
our own people 1 Come, then, ye 
nations of the earth, and learn a new 
code of morality from the pai lument 
of Great Butain We have discarded 
an old prejudice, we ha\e discovered 
that icligion, and justice, and humanity 
are mere rant and rhapsody ! ” He 
boldly declaied that if these pimciples 
were accepted the whole orb of civilisa- 
tion would be shattered “ Men must 
then letire to caves and deserts, and 
withdraw from a world become too bad 
to be endured ” 

We see what William Wilbet force 
stood foi It v as for Right, whatever the 
consequences He believed in one God , 
he made no obeisance to Evil, 

His burning eloquence converted 
England From his place m the 
House of Commons this noble Eng- 
lishman broke the chains of slavery 
and released thousands of slaves to 
become men in the world of men The 
hideous torture of the slave-traffic 
ceased, and one of the foulest blots on 
the flag of England was wiped au-ay 
by the hand of this great reformer 

pOBfcRT OWEN, THE A1AN WHO MADE THC 
FACTORY CLEAN ANO HEALTHY 

Robert Owen is a name that meets us 
frequently when we grow up What did 
he do 7 What was his w-oik m the world 
which has endured 7 He was one of the 
very first men to improve the terrible 
conditions of the factory people which 
existed at the beginning of the last 
century To-day labouiers flock from 
the country to w-ork in factones When 
Robert Owen lived, no respectable 
country person would enter one of these 
places They were filled with the lowest 
of the low- — children from pauper schools, 
and the refuse of city populations , 
their wages were beggarly, their hours 
were long, then souls were left to lot 

The great change is the w-ork of 
Robert Owen The hours of factones 
have been limited , children of tender 
years are no longer employed , inspec- 
tors constantly visit these places to see 
that the workpeople live m proper 
sanitary conditions ; a factory hand is 


now an intelligent, sober, self-respect- 
ing and mdustiious citizen Robeit 
Ou en began life vei y humbly. His father 
had a small saddlery and ironmongery 
business in North Wales. At ten years 
of age Robert was woi king m a shop. 
He was a clever, practical boy, and went 
on advancing until he became manager 
of a cotton-mill in Manchester. 

H OW ROBCRT OWEN’S FACTORY BECAME 
THE MODEL FACTORY Or THE WORLD 

While he was still young he became 
the part-owner of a cotton-mill in 
New- Lanark It was heie that his 
great work began He shortened the 
hours of labour, he established schools 
for the children, he opened a store 
where the w-orkjieojde could buy food 
and clothes cheaply, lie improved then 
dwellings and taught them habits of 
thrift and cleanliness It comes as a 
shock to hear that the people who had 
money invested m tins mill lose up 
against Robert Owen because he was 
spending so much money on the work- 
people That is what happened But 
Ow-en’s noble w-ork had attracted the 
attention of good people throughout 
the country His mill was visited 
by reformers, philanthropists, and 
royalties It was considered the model 
factory- of the w-orld 
But w-hen his partners quarielled 
with him it w-as difficult for him to 
get money enough to start another mill 
There w-ere many people ready to help 
him Pailiament listened to linn. He 
w-as reckoned to be the one man who 
could solve the great problems of 
poverty and crime All the w-orld, 
indeed, was looking at Robert Owen. 

-"THE SAD' FAILURE OF A REFORMER WHO 
i FORGOT OOD 

And then a sad thing happened 
This good man w as perfectly deaf to the 
searching question of religion, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gam the w-Iiole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” He 
though it w-as enough to provide people 
with good houses, fair wages, and 
sufficient time for leisure He w-as 
interested m their minds, their stomachs, 
and their limbs He thought nothing of 
their souls And so it happened, that 
when people discovered that this good 
man was shutting God out from His 
ow-n w-orld, many turned against him 
He started socialistic communities, but 
they failed. He lost his money, his 
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* reputation attains common sen«c His 
old at,e wit spent amonf, the great fo!l\ 
of superstition known i> spiritual! m 
But the great work that he had started 
was carried on bv religious people ard 
since that time it has never coa cd 
To Robert Owen belongs tl e honour 
of having founded infant sclool in 
I ngland and the great reform known 
as the Cooperativt Movement is th 
work of hr. bauds If onl> he had bowed 
himself lx. fore the myster} of lift and 
had realised man s rcsponsibiht) to 
God he might have don more But as 
it i_ Ik. accomplished a mights work 
for hununit} and we mil t always l>c 
grate ful for his un < lfi<h anddev oted lov e 
Thi lift of Richard Cobdtn is one of 
the most n eful that we can stud> we 
w brut dutj it will soon l>e to earn on 
the destinies cf Fngland He was a man 
bom with neitlie tl r influence of titU 
tlit power of wialth m r the advantage 
of ojjxfttimtv He would have been 
lit educated hid lit not spent his leisure 
on self edutatl >n Hr would havr been 
poor had ht not dev ottd lun -ell with 
conscientious *no»i lies* to earn his 
wa^es in a hmi*c of buMncs lit wonl 1 
have died without f lor\ or fame had | e 
not laliourcd t*> m ike the wall of God 
jircvail among th natlc is of tl e worl 1 

R lCiuen coiniLvv Hour in pahmwi *r 
Itut Cllt AP IQUII ion ttir ISX1H 
We camnt fell heir aNm the grrvt 
*tnigt,l i ver Oh f 'm 1 a"s m whleh 
Oil 1 n wav vlie trumpnant lv-ax Ml 
wt need to ki we i» tl it CeVrn 
ealeml tin* House nf (onmors c« n 
Mnetal tl at tin tit »n fo*ttj 1 c T» was 
a I vd tax tint ll r rimilxTv of th* 
H <»i<e of f emu vj s wvul 1 lard v I tin 
tr limwl^-t h lint to®* t > pal »n<‘ 
tint n Oe e .d food ImriTT^ cb»J| f r 
the ( mr t«^itl n wav a via ir«*d as a 
ten an l all l!*- iutv i acki w'-d-rf 
1 1 -» meat v> Uf\ 

Bit Ia'm'iu *hl whit ! *r- tl "x 
was a «li l in ter « u a** 1 it n tM 
wtfk to wl» S we mi f ty tier n>n 

I *t » s |rv t > sei m"in tapO-in* 
i 1 1! e a jrvT- tali aa filbert It *■**■ 

tV I ire Pul wki x. f > U 1 * 
t«et»« w ti M t ** I »- *• vi 1^ 
nti e 1 i *• * n K» r~ * 
M w* If* e itti sm va p 

d I wvlft tfep Si IV i n 

* 4K ** U«-« •'»!>! AM X. It 





and they would l»c well off if it were 
not for the soldier rnd sail* r Tl e v 
have to feed cl>tht and irm tho-*, 
fighting men *x> tl e p»r wo kir 
lwcomcs poorer and jmcrer paving to 
leep these protectors at his *• di 

T ML StAS VVIIO IIATLO VVAM AMI TKICO 
70 TPACM Till NATIONS PI ACL. 

Su[ jx>>c now that the Frenchman the 
German and the Tngli hnnn soul to 
each of her Hew ill not hurt each other 
He will do our own w irk and trade 
te„ttlicr Let u** a h rci to do this ard 
wl shill not hive to j»a\ i u tlc<e 
fighting men wlio keep u-, so jxx r 
Hhitadiffirinct that vumld make ’ All 
tit manv millions of pound spent cam 
year on among for war wculif be raved 
1 Ins vv*» Colxh n s pnt dream Thi 
wa the work lc stilted Richard 
twMen hi J war II <t hi* hf t» 
trv to | revent it He did not f. > al*out 
ngiiK a h mist s/ Iditrs and sailors wIki 
arc brave men and verv lien no* ’e 
men But he wn 1 1 > tl e var ji mtnus 
and I red to sjual am ng tltii tl 
cnnimo" st-n e of a cc nmon friend )n, 
Mde In ide in !»*t rv with lv» 'ard 
Colxlcn stands t»e mb'e old Qa iVer 
John Bright Ht «j< a j iu i nun 
lodovvtng his traih wl t n tl-e call tt 
Nxximc a [ ul hi man can e to f un 
IXlth was m S' mi lies ire th 

sntnmoner Hu va»« s w»te »’ nj" 
1 uli 1 votedlv t'lil <1 err 'll] Tl ip 
TIp* mjj! <f Jnl n fir ht was I ^ve*l ta 
Uk dust But wl il !*• w w n* m 
Kiri »rt! CoS«J nx ci" «* i a hit \ 

Il'Tt ae th ovaiv* of 1 lire in 
J>clind at this m rim h <1 
where wive* m t‘e»i eh d *n nit 
slvinj, <f liU"g'T \im «Ie« it e t(kt 
| mnni i(tr npd»| i I ! »' i 1 
V 111 Vul to eietse v* Hi j Vf aid it 
v a,’ is ver rr ii 1 tl-* 1 1 pi I a vs an 
up wl 

r r ow at Arrest r* > tit net un 
TM*r Kn»li> i«r Mi»r» 

Tf It W t l‘- tv' 1 It | a 5 tl* 

in'-irr r | *n e» f f f *f/ 

trace'Tv ! » i — * , %*r ler *t 

tr ret'x of m* ki ’ 1 1 *t V t 

e } w I h i t 1 tt i * « I 
•i-vt «' I m lif* It' * t * 
R axr 1 A I I M * I *e I I 
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rJ What would have happened to Eng- 
land if this noble man had not foisaken 
his pm ate grief, and laboured for a 
repeal of the Com Laws, it is difficult 
to think Want and starvation had 
brought the people to a dangerous and 
reckless mood — a mood when reason is 
throwm aw a\ and, like famished wolves, 
the multitude becomes a pack, urged 
forward b} one impulse — hunger It was 
to John Bright that the nation listened, 
Cobden aigued Bright appealed His 
appeal was made to nghteousness, to 
justice, to God The nation listened, 
was moved, and w as coni erted 

The long course of Bright's life was 
devoted to humamtj He made some 
mistakes, but, on tire whole, his record 
is a splendid one Like Cobden, he 
hated w ar He did gieat work for peace. 
We shall find, as we giow older, that 
all the heroic work m the House of 
Commons has been earned foiward by 
deeply lehgious men Religion is the 
supreme impulse John Bright was one 
of the great forces in the House of 
Commons because lie did not thmk of 
his party, did not seek popularity, but 
guided Ins conduct always by the \ oice 
of conscience His life stands out m 
the annals of England, telling us that it 
is good men — the men who think of 
otheis before self — who save the world 

R obert raikes, the printer who gave 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS TO THE W'ORLD 
We ow e oui Sunday-school — an insti- 
tution which has accomplished enor- 
mous good — to a printei In mg m 
Gloucester This xvas Robert Raikes, 
; who was born in 1735, and who, at the 
I ago of tw enty-tw o, succeeded Ins father 
in the printing business. It was not 
until twenty- three years aftei this that 
lie started {he first Sunday-school 
With a few others to help lnm, the 
good printer opened a school for children 
on Sunday , children w I10 would othcr- 
wise have spent the day m the streets 
flocked to receive instruction m re- 
ligion The venture was so successful 
that Robert Raikes published an 
account of it m the newspaper whicli 
he published, the" Gloucester J ouraal ” 
This notice was copied into some of the 
great London journals, and attracted 
wide attention Such w as the beginning 
of our Sundaj -schools, and Robert 
Raikes lived to see his little experiment 
m Gloucester copied all oxet England. 
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OF MEN AND ^ 

One of the best anstociats who ever W f f 
denied himself the luxuries and pleasures 
of high estate to minister to the poor 
and suffering w r as the great Lord 
Shaftesbury, who died m 1885 The 
poor of London loved this man beyond 
all others of his period There must be 
manj’ men in East London who are 
saying to-day that they owe their 
happiness to the good carl. 

T ORD SHAFTESBURY, A GREAT NOBLEMAN 
jL WHO GAVE HIS LIFE TOR THE POOR 

Lord Shaftesbury’ xvas one of the 
chiefs of the Ragged School Union , for 
over forty years he ivas its president ; 
and during those forty’ years he made’ 
acquaintance with thousands of poor 
boy’s and poor girls, and encouraged 
them to live noble and useful lives He 
used to go into the East End, visit the 
darkest slums, and make friends with 
the vilest and the lowest, as w’ell as with 
the poor and the suffering 

The good w orks of the world are 
numerous, but few’ have accomplished 
so much quiet and lasting good as that 
most merciful and Christhke institu- 
tion, the Ragged School Union If we 
would know r w hat religion really means 
in the woild, we should go to see Sir 
J aim Kirk of, the Ragged School Union, 
and ask lnm to tell us about the work 
of the good Lord Shaftesbuiy. 

William Morris is a reforinei different 
from any of those w r e have lead about. 
His life shows us how various are the 
ways in which a man can work foi the 
improvement of the world When he 
w r as a little boy he would dress up m 
toy’ armour, mount a pony, and ride 
into Eppmg Forest, dreaming of old 
romances He loved flowers He knew 
all the animals of the forest He could 
recognise any bird by its flight The 
little boy was m love with Nature 

W ILLIAM AlORRIS, WHO TAUGHT MEN TO 
STRIVE FOR BEAUTY 

When lie w’ent to Oxford he wanted 
to be a clei gyman , and there he met 
another scholar, whose name w r as Burne- 
Jones who had also come to Oxford 
with the same purpose These two 
young men became friends, and m 
their conversations they talked about 
making the world a happier place. 
Gradually it came to them that they 
could do more work for the world as 
artists than as clergymen In those 
days people cared xery little foi ^ 
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's beauty Furniture was chosen foi its Kiddeimmstei, tJie son of a teacher, 

1 strength, cui tains and cai pets for their and himself became a teachei His work f 
| wearing qualities , houses were built made him conscious of the hard lot of \ ' 
", without any 1 espect for beaut} the poor, and he helped to found the jj 

| William Morris saw that houses and excellent Society for, the Diffusion of e 
l furniture form what we call a man’s Useful Knowledge That, howevei, was 1 
l “ environment,” and that a peison is only the beginning of his v’ork At that I 
j affected by his surroundings If ue time to send a letter from London to j 
3 h\e in a dingy room we find it hard to Brighton cost 8d , and postage from I 
| be cheerful If w'e are always looking London to Aberdeen was is 3 Id Poor | 

§ at ugly things our mind w r ill sooner people could not afford to receive letters, j 
\ or later become either ugly or bitter. The sort of thing that happened was j 
§ Tiovv men’s lives are made ugly by discovered by the great poet Coleridge j 
jj *~T uanr surroundings He saw a postman hand a letter to j 

1 Long before Morris h\ ed men had seen a poor woman at a cottage m the Lake j 
s that evil surroundings weie bad, and District and demand is postage She j 
I the Church had always striven to rescue looked at the letter, then gave it back j 
| people from living with wicked persons m to the postman, saying that she could j 
jj bad places Morris chd exactly the same not affoi d the money. The poet paid the \ 
jj work tor beauty He saw that ugly shilling, and gave the v'oman her letter. 1 

s surroundings had a bad effect upon After the postman had gone the j 

| people, made them coarse, vulgar, woman told Coleridge that Ins kindness j 
t stupid, even wicked He set himself w’as wasted She had an arrangement j 
5 to teach the great lesson that beauty with her brother that if he were w r ell j 
5 is something tor which men should he should send her a blank sheet once j 
jj stnve, because it is better than ugliness even three months She, seeing it, j 

3 If we look in the windows of many would know' that he was all right, and 1 

\ furniture shops w'e see that the chairs, need not take in the letter, only paying j 
| and sideboards, and withstands all the postage if there were any written i 
3 aim at being grand In the poorest matter m the letter, which would mean j 
I parts of London we find these dreadful that lie was ill j 

| plush-co\ ered chairs, these gaudy a poet’s story that have Rowland j 
5 carpets and rugs, these “ grand ” ward- hill the dream op the penny post j 

jj lobes and withstands Many people Hill, who heard the story, thought 
I mistake grandeur for beauty Morns that a system which made brother j 
j set himself to fight this terrible idea He and sister conspire to cheat was ; 

| succeeded large!}' , but the mass of very dreadful, so lie proposed that ; 

\ men to this da% remain dead to beauty, the postage for all letters in Great j 
I Morris not only made furniture, but Britain should be a penny. The post- 
I he even designed wall-papeis He master-general of the time said that j 
1 printed books on beautiful paper in a the scheme was the w lldest lie bad ever 
I beautiful way. Ever} thing m life, he heard, and postal officials declared that 
1 felt, must be beautiful it was bound to fail. Hill, however, con- 

| | LJOW' william morris struck a BLOW tinucd to advocate the reform, and 111 

3 *■* vulgarity ano UGLiNEss iS.jo it was carried He was appointed 

I It was William Morris who first struck a to cany out the reform, but ayearlalei \ 

I blow at thevulgnnlyand taw driness that another government came into power j 
£ grew up in the Victonan Era It was he and dismissed him. In 1S54 the formei | 
i who first inspired modern England with government returned to office, and he 
I a desire foi simplicity and beauty. This was reappointed, and earned out his 
j was a ere at work. Beauty is part of splendid scheme completely. lie organ* 

| life. We must seek beaut} as well as ised the parcels post too, and the money- 
j goodness In seeking beauty w’e seek order system His reforms have done 
j Gt >4 foi all that is of God is beautiful more good for the nation than an v one 
* > None of the men whose lives w’e have can estimate. Hill was made a knight 
hi en stud} mg found it easy to cairy and gt anted a pension of 1 2,000 a year, 

< tit then reforms, and Sir Rowland Ilitf, and he was aba given /13 000 by Ill’s ad- 
, with wh-.m out ston clows, found Jm- mirers and /?o,6oo bv the government 
' V n,> f ‘ VSU f IIC ^ <n ' ' n I7 ' 5 ' at The nt vt McnTindWornen hr .rmonpigi-j;};. 
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A l’ou trance — V frequently- 
made error for ,'i ou trance . 
French 

Alt i r ego — Literally, other 
self ; used sometimes for a 
bosom friend and some- 
times for someone else with 
a close resemblance Latin 
Mttr idem — Another of the 
same Latin 

-Vitesse — Highness French 
\ majon ad minus — From the 
greater to the less , some- 
times the last two words are 
omitted Latm 
^ mervcdle — Wonderfully 

French 

\ mitiori ad majus — From 
the less to the greater , the 
last two words are fre- 
, quently omitted Latin 
V mon avis — In mv opinion 
French 

Amor vincit omnia — Lov e 
conquers all things Latin 
Amour propre— Self-esteem 
French 

Ancien regime— The old order 
of things French 
\nno dommi — In the year of 
our Lord , usually written 
v D Latin 

Amno mundi — In the year of 
the world , usually written 
a m Latin 

Annusmirabihs — Year of won 
ders Latin 

Ante bellum — Before the war 
Latm 

Ante Christum — Before 
Christ , frequently written 
a c., but Be is more com- 
mon Latin 

\nte meridiem— Before noon 
, Latm 

A outrance— To the bitter 
t nd French 

Apologia — Apologv Greek 


A tra\ ers — Actoss French , 
Au contraire — On the con- 
trary French 
Au courant — Fully informed 
French 

Au fait — 'Well acquainted 
French 

\u fond — To the bottom 
French 

Auf W ledersehen — Till we 
meet again German 
Au plaisir de vous revoir— . 
Till I have the pleasure of 
seeing you again French 
Au revoir — Until we meet 
again French 

Autres temps, autres mccnrs — 
Other times, other manners 
French. 

Auxarmcs — To arms French 
Avant-coureur — Forerunner 
French 

Ave, Caesar, montun te salu- 
tant — Hail, Cmsar, those 
about to die salute thee , 
the greeting of the gladi- 
ators Latin 

Ballon d’essai — A tnal bal- 
loon , a *’ feeler ” . French 
Belles-lettres — Literally, fine 
letters , elegant literature, 
poetry, fiction, and criti- 
cism French 

Belle vii c — Fine v icw- or pros- 
pect French 

Btte noir — Black beast , pet 
aversion French 
Bien — Well French 
Bicn-aime — Well - beloved 
French 

Bis— Twice , again Frencli 
Bonafidc — Ingoodfaitli Latm 
Bona fides— Good faith Latin 
Bonhomie — • Good nature 
Trench 

Bon jour — Good morning 

Frencli 
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A posteriori — From effect to Bon marchc — Cheap, a coed 
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French 

cause 


r-y 


cause Latm 
Vppa-tcm en t — A 
rooms , a flat 
A priori'— From 
effect . Latm 
\qua fortis — Strong water, 
the name given to nitric 
acid which dissolves neat!\ 
.all metals except gold and a 
feu other precious metals . 
Latm 

Aqua rtgin— Littrallv, rm al 
water, applied to a mixture 
of nitric and hydrochforic 
acids, which dissolve go’d 
when mixed but do not do 
so smrk . Latin 
Aquiv ti -Uaicrofl.fe Latm 
\rx loupa vita brevis— Art t-> 
, long, idc ,r ■Fort Litm 
A to it- force — By a!! means . 
I rvnch 

A tout prk— Vt .auv price 
Ir.uA 1 


bargain rrench' 

Bonne foi — Good faith - 
French 

Bon soir — Good evening 
French 

Bon ton — The height of 

fashion French 
Bon viv ant— Gooel liver 
jolly fellow French. 

Bon voyage — \ pleasant 
journey . French 
Bourse — Slock Cxchangt 
I rcnch 

Cafe au hut — Coflee with milk 
1 rcnch. 

f afe noir — Black cofie c ; codec 
' ithouf milk Trench 
Lap ,■ p.c— r i-oru head to 

foot * O’d j'u uch 
Carte blanche — Linr.i'lv. .a 
vshitr card , full powers to 
_ act Fr< nth 

Cases t, (!) — iteason for v ir ; 
Latin 


Cause eolebre - 
trial French 
Cave canem — Beware of the 
dog ‘ Latm. 1 f 

Centum — A hundred , gener- E 
ally written cent Latin '{ 
C’cst-a-cfire — That is to say j 
French ' » 

C’est magmfique, mais ce. | 
n’est pas la guerre — It is t 
magnificent, but it is not -jj 
war, the historic saying of j 
a Frencli General who wit- p 
nessed the charge at Bala- f 
clava French s 

Chemm de fer — Railway' f 
French | 

Cherchc2 la femme — Look for £ 
the woman , there is a i 
woman at the bottom of | 
it French I 

Chic — Stylish French I 

Cogito, ergo sum — I think, | 
therefore I am , the } 
famous proposition of the I 
French philosopher Des- | 
cartes Latm , £ 

Coiffeur — Hairdresser French f 
Commc il fant — As it ought f 
to be , gentlemanly or lady- 
like trench 

Compos mentis — Of sound 
mind , sane Latm 
Concours — Competition 
French 

Contretemps — An inopportune 
happening, n hitch French 
Corps diplomatique — Diplo- 
matic body French 
Coup d’etat— Ail unexpected 
stroke of policy French 
Coup de grace — Finishing 
stroke French 
Creme dc la creme — Cream of 
the cream I rench 
Cul-de-sac — Litcrallv , bottom 
of the sack , a street ojicp 
only at one. end French 
Cum grano sahs — With a gram 
of salt , with some allow- 
ance fo. exaggeration 
Latin 

De die in diem — From day to 
day Latm 

De facto — From the fact , 
actual • Latin 

Dei gratia — By the grace of 
God , frequentk written 
n c. Latin 

Dcjtunu — Lunch Frrncli 
Dc novo — Anew • Latm 
Deo grati is — 7 hanks to God 
Latin 

Dc profundis — Oat of the 
depths Latin 
De ngrntir — Indisp tisabV 
Frencli. 

Dc trap — Too much o- too 
inane , intrusive French 
Dins cv ruachinn — fihr.dh a 
god (ran' the marl me ; an 
cpp-m.nl ft/ned mtiHrl or 
A v tv tn a pint Latin 
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Thtghnin With Ntrrt endings, fnmkmnlk 


In tms picture we see what our brain would look like Here u e are looking up at the underneath part of the j: 
if the top of our skull could be lifted like a lid The brain, and sec the nerve-endings of the various senses 
cerebrum, or new brain, is thepartbj which we reason and of the vital organs, all cut off short, except the 
out things, and it completely covers the cerebellum neivc of smell, which is shown ending in n bnlb , 
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■S/Je vUwf ll\e Bmln 


This section of the brain, as seen from the side, should be In this side-view of the brain, we sec the proportion of 
compared carefully with the picture of the brain seen the skull occupied by the brain The convolutions, or 
from underneath In both pictures, the nerves are shown folds, ate shown, and the position of the hr am m relation 
in the order in which they leave the bulb, or old brain to the sptna! cord and the backbone is easily seen 
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of his whole body, is simply gigantic. 
But though this is so, it veiy feebly 
indicates what the huge giowth of 
man’s brain has been, simply because 
the brain has grown far more quickly 
than the skull, as life has ascended, 
and has deeply tucked m its surface, 
here and theie, as it went on gi owing, 
until there ’is now as much, or per- 
haps considerably more, of the sur- 
face of the brain tucked away than 
shows on the outside In general, the 
higher the type of brain, the more is 
its sui face folded We can show this 
whether w e trace the brain upwai d in 
different kinds of animals, or whether 
we compare different human biains with 
one another As animals have become 
more and more clevei , and have trusted 
more and more to bi am and skill, rather 
than to size and strength, the surface of 
the brain has become more folded, and 
people who study the subject can tell 
in a moment, by looking at the surface 
of the brain alone, whether it belongs to 
one of the older kinds of animals or to 
one of the cleverer animals that have 
more lately appeared on the eai th 

T he many folds in the brains of 

VERY CLEVER MEN 

A great many brains of famous men 
have been examined , many great men, 
indeed, have left orders that their brains 
should be examined for the advance 
of knowledge As a general rule, these 
biams aie found to be very highly 
folded The contrast is very great 
between them and the brains of, say, 
such a humble type of mankind as the 
Bushman of South Africa Of course, 
this means that if we could unfold all 
the brains m question, and stretch out 
their surfaces quite flat, the cleverer 
brains would be the brains with the 
biggest surfaces 

The size of the skull, its shape and the 
bumps on it, can tell us absolutely 
nothing whatever as to how much the 
brain is folded , still less as to w'hat we 
shall find when w>e examine more closely 
what the foldings are made of There is, 
on the whole, and in a very rough v r ay, 
some correspondence between the size 
of the skull and the size of the brain 
inside it But, for one thing, skulls 
vary in thickness , and, for another, no 
one can possibly tell w hat it is that is 
making up the size of the brain Even 
i. if all skulls were the same thickness. 


and even if bumps coriesponded to the 
brain, which they never do, the bram 
inside might be large because certain 
spaces inside it were swollen with fluid, 
or it might be laige but have a com- 
paratively smooth surface It is quite 
easy to understand that a well-packed 
bram, winch will go into a much smaller 
skull than another, may yet, if unfolded, 
turn out to have a far greater surface. 

W HY THE SKULL CAN TELL US NOTHING 
ABOUT THE BRAIN 

About a bundled years ago, when 
practically nothing was known about 
the bram, men thought that, by feeling 
and measuring the skull, they could 
learn about the bram, and so tell the 
character of the person to whom it 
belonged Our modern knowledge of the 
bram has taught us that it is hopeless 
to expect this, simply because the things 
that really matter do not affect the 
skull at all If a very laige and danger- 
ous surgical operation were performed, 
so that a considerable portion of the 
brain were exposed and could be seen, 
then we might, perhaps, make a very 
rough guess as to what the person was 
like , but as we should have to judge how 
far we were right entirely by what we 
knew of the person in the ordinary way, 
it is difficult to see where the advantage 
of such an operation would come in. 

Now, we must understand why it is 
that the surface of the brain matters 
so much. Directly we cut through 
the cerebrum of any of the higher 
animals, we find at once that it consists 
of an outside layer, which is grey m col- 
our, and an inside layer, which is white. 
This grey layer, which covers the entire 
bram, always dips down and up again 
wherever -the brain is folded There 
w'ould be no meaning in the folds if it 
did not It is often called the mantle, 
that is, something which is stretched all 
over the outside of the cerebrum 

T he real brain or man that is the 

MOST WONDERFUL THING WE KNOW 

At no part whatever of either half f 
of the brain, whether we look at the f 
pait it rests upon or in the depths of £ 
any of the folds, do we find this | 
wonderful mantle lacking. It is the j 
real bram, and, as we find it m man- f 
kind, it is the most w'onderful thing Ij 
of which we have any knowledge. > 
It owes its grey colour, and all its | 
meaning and wonder, to the fact that m 
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* it i» mainly made. up not of rent 
fibre* blit of nent-cclU. Tbc rest of 
tht brain i made up of none fibre-* o 
ni-fics and these gne it a white 
appearance like that of an ordinarv 
nerve m the arm or the leg but tlu. 
git} mantle. contains only ccmptra 
lively few none fibre* which onntrt 
its different parts m same degree. 

H OW THE RCAL BRAIN tS MAUI CH OF 
THOUSANDS OI MILLIONS Ol CL! LS 

What really makes up tin grtj manth 
is thousands of millions ol mrw-till 
These ncrw-ctlW arc vastly m re 
M underfill evtn than tho-t v t Aid in 
tlx spinal cord or thooc which live in 
the liulh and control our } rtatl inj* for 
liicj hive to do with thinkm., not to 
mention seeing and hearing and so on 
Onl) a Mr} f*vv \tars ago it us/d 
simflj to be taught tint when wl take 
« \ri> thin Incr of this grey mantle 
and look at u under the microscope 
we s«: five layer, of crlls in it m> 
on the \ct\ mfice of tlic brain and 
so on until tic. fifth lice n»xt the 
white nialt-r inside the l run We 
can rerun"-*, Hide Inc layers l«nu-* 
tlu eel 1 m the diffticnt layers differ 
ntlur from one nnotjer In their *1 c 
and shtjK. and nnniber lint row ml 
cm go twit f «tli r than Ural It Is in 
i nerd true that we find ahut Am 
liters of oils in inj part of tie prey 
mantle tlL.it we car* to exam re but 
wt do And tbit the tc)»$ differ eery 
d finitely in diFeicnt juris of tbc Iran 
Al*> if w< cart full) mi'lin. c >Tte<j -cod 
III). parta of tlic brain Minis* in ml<rs 
<' srimaU c{ fpiite dtffejcni kw<l we 
he 1 1 ! at the iai •* a rui'cnu lit < f ctll> 
w urs m ccnc'pc nd<n- jlacvs. 

'Titr tm m sc mt*i cn T»ir mmx or 
I A MAN ANt> THL I1UAINOI AN ANIMAL 

If we showed atm who ta ! 
»tn-ie ]th d j^ct * i » «s ijn. >1 I 
e ~ti *** » si Urj.-e r r‘»r «f <r*H 
*hij^ l Iki jiTtrnt anl itrar f* * »n 
a c tt *i » L, v*t\ 1 c-rl, ct ill 
r t be »e v! a inm*! U * l -an 1 *d 
h rjw* Is 1 ,1 u »< d 1 *uy n a 
fn-rmnl it i w* t V p t» f tl** 
h>n wlJ * tl* - ai *i »> u-rd when t 
w->Sd to rw v*> SI* irv^-i'L 

Sir f *<r « >» «— tj i r a 
* R- w jn f r 1 i lliv 1 "*'1 
t ci l**e c 'n s’ the lra& *«r 
*lt| Ml W Sr -J* V- j*tVsr * l 

*■ * -*■ t n t p « * f i -*■ l -» i*c 
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ninmal smelt with No one hat the 
hast idea lit wlnt thi» pirtiuilar 
grmp of nen e-cdh Ins to da with 
smelling but we alw ivn find them ui 
the «mtll part of the brim and no- 
wlerc d*e This is equally true of 
creatures like the dog in wliom the 
rndl j»art of the. brain is large and of 
cultures like oursolsrs in whom th 
-mc.il part of the hr un is comparatively 
quite tiny 

Tlie puts of tlh brim wheh hue 
to do with s Jjt and with hewing arc 
just as difinitr in tlrur structure so 
tint it is \ i-tly easier to tell tint we 
are looting at somethin,, taken fro n 
tin. \ision jvart of tlu brain tluu to 
tell what ininn 1 it w is takm Iron 

The W linl i th surface of the. brain 
has lx n mapped oat i o\v eery com 
jlttclv On jxict 3 -»is we see a 
inctur of one ide of the hi man 
brain _ha\vnp di'firtnt j-tarls wheh 
ycL kno c l ace sjs-cial duti"s 
\Y/hi a mans hr ain is rrm R TUAN 
»v AN ANIMALS 

N<ny yclen we bier ra efull, leamt 
to map out tlic van>i s tram ctntjes 
as tlic\ ac called f r t’ e rn tirn 
of muscles for filing fm i t!«* 
>kin for -igbt la-aruv ta tc an! 
<iiull cm Ard tint still tlu- (m n 
firt of tlie wlrb sutface of tlx* l-ra n 
is aet j Jly ui toad d It re almost 
as if the pn ytet jair ol tlu* suiJa r « f 
the bran lad n j duties N\e cainot 
Aid that it li s anliuiy tf <h with 
any < J tl>e dutu-* t! it wr e v» tf‘r k < f 

Nt w win ace lit m to es_n rx- tl e 
Ran e‘ ctlx-r at mi't it »*x a I** 
L.si*w j*->-*’ h to lair hi we iaa 
t\ co y d lie t it l-»ans a- I jxj ge 
ttrni n an (•* r t<cyn In- 

tci’ll t? Ixsin 1 o * nj « kt i J j 
Wit 1 ic l» If 1 f i III 1 I J 1 ' 
rr/ v«ithl''t aoetiui lf*e»’* 

tl »* we Kr<! a a fry w< * 'n* ’ 0 1 

to tl st t’«e l "ex" nr i id w- tlB*rv_ici 
tc NtVf n IV t » n a c th d n *tr t 
AJ "V I J fth l r- u' ‘ W/ ) n- a.* r* 

i * " 1 1 W lia a « ' r *l 

ItcleeLwl r »r( l *sr c-sjup 4 " tie- j 
#1 o* sifjh-w | 

liiiscrf Ur% * t% » t* S> i s 
4 * vt - - » j i M p x si ; 

t «>*'c •JVy r'sl < *c >Mr ] 

Iftftti 1 k*t U r Vf*a i lv 

> ( r -c , U | -a v 1 si I 
v til Id l << c> J fe-'up J 
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bigger, but that they become grad- 
: ually scpaiated fiom each other by the 
1 growth of new parts of the bvarrr winch 

1 appear and come to he between the old 
3 centres This piocess goes on and on, 

5 until at last m mankind and only in 
| mankind, it has reached the stage at 
3 which the vanmis special centres, which 
5 long ago lav all together and woe the 
| hi, un have her one mete patches that 

2 lie hue and theie on the surface of 
\ man’s huge bi am 

; What then, is the meaning and the 
: dutv of these gicat new places that have 
« come into existence, and to which the 
glow th m Hie si/e of the biam is really 

3 due 3 \f hen we question them, they 
\ aie, so to speak, silent , indeed, the}' 
ji have been called the silent aieas 

i We shall surely get some help m our 
| studies if we can tiace the course of the 
a nerve-fibres that run out from the 
| nerve-cells in these paiticular aieas 

3 T'llE WONDERFUL FIBRES THAT LINK ALL 
5 1 OUR SENSES TOOETUER 

| As iegai ds the special centies, we 
; find that the fibres from the cells in 
, them run just where we should expect 
\ The fibies horn the seeing centie run 
3 straight to the eve, the fibres from the 
- healing centie are connected with the 
jj eai, the fibies from the centie foi more- 
5 mart run down into the spinal cord 
| and aie connected with the nerves 
; that go to the muscles These facts 
5 of course, help to give us the key to the 
j duties of these centies If, now, we can 
s find where the ncivts run to horn the 
3 Went aieas, we shall guess what these 
\ aieas i callv do, and it must be something 
J vuy important indeed, because, what- 
3 ev er it is, it seems to e' plain the Teal 
5 difference between clevei animals and 

• stupid ones, high oiks and low ones 
| Wc find, then, that these fibres hum 
| the silent areas mn m every possible 
\ direction, but in von definite groups 
; and wavs to the otlier centres of the 
J brain What they do is to associate 

• one part of the In am with another 

1 l tlenk wo cm undo-tand that if there 
] wur no s.ieh tilings, then, though an 
( animal might w v L n vdl. nothing 
- that it s,.w would connect itself in that 

2 aicindk. i.und with am thing that it 
s had la, isd or f< it otsnu.lt Mow. when 
| We <<n«te to study tin v iv in which 
i vv* a* t * t,* wav in v inch w._ jut tv u 
d sod two tetgtlh<r. v, In u we notice 
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how one thing makes us think of | f 
another thing, we begin to tindei stand f 
how it is that the association fibres 
make all the difference m the world 
between a high hi am and a low one. 

W HERE A MAN’S BRAIN DIFFERS FROM 
THE BRAIN OF A D 00 

If we compare the spinal coid or 
the bulb of a dog with that of a man, 
there is nothing worth mentioning to 
choose between them If we compare 
the new biain of a dog with that of a 
man, we find a difference, but it is 
one which mainly consists in associa- 
tion fibres and cells If we compare 
the vision centre of a dog with that 
of a man, wc find the two in the same 
pai t of the brain m each case, and w ith 
the same special tj’pe of cells 
The difference, however, is that the 
grey mantle m the case of man is much 
thicker; and when we come to inquire 
into what makes it thicker, we find 
that it contains a v astly greater number 
of fibres, which are 1 tinning to it from 
other parts of the brain, and of new’ 
cells, which have nothing to do with 
seeing itself, but which send fibres out 
fiom the seeing centre to all the other 
parts of the brain In genexal, then, we 
may say that the differences between 
a high brain and a low’ brain arc, first, 
that in the vauous special centres the 
grey mantle is much thicker in the high 
Drain because it is ciammed with new 
association cells , and, second, that m \ 
the high btam the special centres are | 
forced apart by the giowth in between s 
them of new parts of the brain, which | 
do not mean the invention of any new j 
kinds of senses, but mean bringing all t 
the parts of the biam into closei rela- f 
lion and connection with one another t 

S OME or OUR SENSES I HAT ARE MORE I 
NOBLE THAN OTHERS | 

There are one or two very interesting t 
exceptions to tins itile, and they I 
have a meaning. It must have struck j 
all of us, i) we ever think of our i 
senses, that some of them are more f 
noble than others Wc agree-— do w'e | 
not 3 — that it is a more dignified thing to f 
enjov a picture than to enjoy a chocolate f 
Someone may ^a\ ’* Well, m either f 

cas'% wt are simp 1 } u e mg one of our c 
reuses, why is not one as good as ait- 1 
other 5 ” Hat when we «mppo-t that 5 
vreon and hearing an more noble lh. n , 
taste and ‘-mell, we are quite right, „V 
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when it was thought that anything 
good for a child must be something that 
it disliked, and that anything it 
bleed must be meie amusement Who 
would think that the ical meaning of 
the uord school is lemur — doing what 
we feel inclined to do ? Yet so it is 
Now, theieis nothing we notice mote 
positively about an intelligent child, 
and any child is intelligent until foolish 
grown-up people begin to inlet feie with 
its mind, than that it loves using 
its fingers Of couise it gets into mis- 
chief, but the child that nevei got into 
mischief, and nova touched tilings it 
ought not to ha\e touched, uas never 
yet taught to read Theie aie such 
children, but the} can be taught 
nothing, and we call them twin tic. 

Wliatevei happens, the healthy child 
must constantly use its sense of touch ; 
it must for e\er he fingering 
Now, we find 
that the touch 
part of man’s 
brain is simply 
magnificent It 
is the delicacy 
and the variety 
of his sense of 
touch, and, far 
more than that, 
it is the mat- 
vellous way m 
which man’s 
sense of touch is 
connected wth 
all his other senses, that accounts for our 
skill, which is almost the most wonderful 
thing about us as compared with any 
other cxeaturc Not in a thousand 
years could any othei creature but man 
be taught, for instance, to read with the 
fingers, even if that creatuie had a 
brain that could undei stand 

T he great brain puzzle that baffled 

MEN FOR YEARS 

For a long time it w'as a great puzzle 
to find the touch centre in man’s brain 
It lay, so to speak, under our very 
e}es, but we never thought of looking 
for it there A very large area of the 
grey mantle on each side of the brain is 
the centie for voluntary movement, and 
it is here that the wall of man gives its 
orders For many yeais we knew this, 
and called it the motor centie , and 
when w e w r ere looking foi the centre of 
the touch sense we never thought of 
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looking there. But now we have found f> 
that the centie foi will and movement f 
js the centre for touch. The two he j 
mixed up logethei, and the connection { 
between them is the closest of all jj 
connections m the net vous system t 

T IU' WONDERFUL NERVES OF HEARING, f 
THAT ENABLE Us TO ENJOY MUSIC f 

The sense of heating lives low down f 
on the side of the brain, as w r e see in the f 
pictures on page 3712 As wc all know, f 
this sense of hearing has led to the 
possibility of music and all that that 
means. As m the case of seeing, of 
course there must be good machinery 
outside the biain if a sense is to develop, 
and the history of hearing, like the 
history of vision, is partly the histoi \ of 
the ear and the history of the eye. Heie, 
howerci, wc must meicly Ieatn that the 
heaimg centre of the lit am is \ery large 
m mankind, and that when wc examine 
the cells con- 
tained m it we 
find a state of 
things that 
exactly com- 
paics with what 
w r e found in the 
case of vision. 

It may be that 
s o m e animals 
can hear sounds 
so slight that 
we cannot hear 
them That, as 
we have learnt 
m the case of the eye and seeing, 
is not the test No animal knows the 
diffci ence between good music and bad ; 
much less could any animal create a 
piece of music, even bad music 
Thus, tins pait of the grey mantle of 
the human bi am is thicker than in any 
other creatuie, and, as we should expect, 
is very uch in association cells and 
fibies, that connect it with all the other 
paits of the brain It seems, also, that 
there is a special part of the hearing 
centre, lying rallicr tow aids the front, 
winch is concerned with music as dis- 
tinguished from oidmary sounds ; and 
though w r e do not know very much about 
this yet, it may be the case that this 
music centre is only found on the left 
side of the brain in light-handed pei- 
sons, and on the light side of the biain 
m left-handed persons 
1 h<_ next part of tins is on page 3775 ^ 

3718 



The left-hand picture shows a section across one side of the 
brain, and we see by the shaded border the thickness of the grey 
matter of the brain, as compared with the white nerve-fibres 
On the right is a tiny speck of the RTcy matter, magnified a 
hundred times, showing the pyramid-like cells and tue fibres 

of the 
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(f\ w a splendid way 10 txchvtg message 
K } with w li<» are Ur beji n<! shoutit g 

V I d ‘.inner but still in tl»,ht — is on the c 'f 
link' ttrow a tike or nut or a Imj 
a Cl «tr tch of seashore A srtnaph we 
fed will carry ns fir at the vigtulfer and the 
f* person to w honi he or she 11 slgnall >e arc 
7rt within *i„ht of ore «rx tlrer white th 
v_S ippnntUM Iv suctuUmi. tt simplicity I sell 
V/ a couple of vmtj burin,. fag* Ixrin,. readily 
rntnuMCtured in - 
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rczdy ” message, il is made plain to its 
The fourtli cncle shows the It tterx ' 1 ', U, "S , 
and the sign for "cancel," all of ninth arc 
made by keeping the light hand flag in the 
C position and changing onl\ 
the position of the left-hand flag 
We can compare this curie with 
the photogi aph of the letter 'I as 
shown on the photogi nph page 
Cirele No 5 shows the right 
hand Hag in the I) position, 
where it is held when indicating 
the numerical sign, and also for 
J, or the alphabetic il sign, ami 
tor V, the position ol <>nh the 
left-hand flag being t haugt d fot 
these differuit signs 1 in illy, 
the sixth circle shows that the 
letters \V, X, and / are indicated 
by holding the right hand fl ig m 
the h position and c hanging the* 
position of the lelt-hand flag only 
ProbabK the meaning 01 tile 
words "aiphahUiral sign” and 
"niimcric.il sign” is not char, 
and we shall have it explained 
I here are no special signals for 
the numerals, A standing for i, 
and other letter signs for other 
numerals as seen in the picture 
on the pre ceding page But m 
beginning a message, if it is to 
consist of lettcis, we make the 
signal for alphabetical sign first, 
thereby showing that the signs 
that follow are to be read as 
letters-— A, B, C, and so on 
Similarly, if, at the beginning, 
or in the course ot a message, 
we wish the signs that are y, 1 
going to be made to be read / Xy 

as numerals, and not as lotteis, \ / 

we make the muiieric.il signal 
The “annul ” or “ cancel” sign 
almost explains itself It means 
that vve wish the previous sign 
sent to he cancelled, perhaps 
because we find that we have 
made a mistake in transmitting 
Having seen the meaning ot 
the various signs, vve can pro 
ceed to see how a message is 
sent To begin, we mtist stand 
in the position shown in the first 
picture on the photograph page, 
with the two flags slightly crossed 
ov er one another, facing the direc- 
tion m which the message is to be sent 
We must next move both flags to 
attract the attention of the individual 
to be signalled to. and when vve have 
succeeded, we must signal the letter ], 
which shows that letters follow, not 
figures, before returning to the first 
position It has been seen that the 
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mcltmng them to the rear We may, how 
ever, turn on the hips, jf w t: are about to form 
any letter which can be made more easily and 
seen 11101 e distinctly from a distance by doing 
so We must be cmeful, at hen 
actually signalling, not to make 
the positions lor the It Iters A 
and (1 too close to the* body ; and 
we must aKo remember, when 
making the tetters T, O. and 
W, and the " numerical sign,” 
to keep the two flags well 
sepal ated from eat h other. 

U lie n signalling, the flags must 
be kept unlink d, and brought 
sm.artlv and promptly from one 
letter position to anothei, the 
arms bung brought light in lo 
the body between each hater, 
and .1 pause must be made on 
the lettei Hm_Ii A little longer 
p.ojsc should be made — the 
signaller standing with the flags 
crossed — lietween each word 
1 he* Arniv regulation speed for 
st tiding and receiving sema- 
phore messages is at the rate 
of eight words a minute. 

In order to receive a sema- 
phore message in the correct 
uuhtaty manner, two receivers 
are really required, one to take 
the actual message, and one 
to vnte down each letter as 
it ts spoken by the taker. 

It is the "writer-down’s” 
duty to say “No" should a 
word fail to make sense, when 
the receiver of the message w ill 
immediately stop the signaller 
by raising both arms horizontally 
to their full 0x10111 The signaller 
w ill show that he Jins understood 
this by signalling back J 1 he 
receiver— -who should also he 
armed with two flags— will then 
send the last word which he 
received correctly, when the 
signaller will continue with his 
message from that w ord. 

To make our knowledge of 
signalling complete, we should 
piactisc sending figures after vve 
liav e become perfectly proficient 
in the alphabet 

It is most useful to be able 
to signal the time, and the 
signalling instructions say that the 
runnei al sign will be used for the 
decimal point, and when sending 
lime, to separate the hours and 
minutes , thus, for instance, 5 30 
will be sent , Numeral sign, *5, 
numeral sign, 3, o, alphabetical 
sign— the alphabetical sign bung 
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the flags are held to the body , and, to 
send a message, we must stretch out the arms 
to their full extent, and hold the flags in a 
straight line with the aims, never allowing 
them to droop from the hands, and never 


letters of the semaphore alphabet arc z , used to show that letters, not figures'? 

formed by the various angles at which w ill follow from this point S 

The semaphore code, by the way, 
makes a splendid schoolroom cypher, while 
to the uninitiated a letter looks like nothing 


except a row of more or less meaningless 
scratches, of which no sense can be mide 
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MAKING J\ SIMPLE tpt p cee u r. 

mo,»Ior,l,7ta£ S ? OPE 

?■?•>"■ °” = 4“ ' m,i ,l,ow 

sr sl a “ ^ 

.'Ssifi ^Sl'^^TSh'S 

ci eepmg towards' more”™* ™ the sunIlght 
and flooding th L m u itl, ,wil, i , n,ounta,ns * 
whole beauhf, s f ee s 't ( £ lght , u ! ni1 ‘he 
.Non, a simple 




r s S e l w v ch c Smi " “ rdb “-> ««'« r „ ;;; abou \ one -^i. w ,d e ; and 

e have fonmf.'ff p >«= r Objectlens P cardboard support for lens J "' St loi)g enough to go 
1st find n n, d Stl f Cardboard First the tube Onrnf fi on I ce I r< ? und the inside of 
-hes thick n,lT ? f curtain-pole, about must be °i the f eJl e Iehoopsofcardboard 
:„ !i llck , and about three feet Inner 2 Lr. Slued into the tube about three 


Non “ r s “right and glowing 

<■"» »•„?, !ix *„rr ,s * I™* 

each end It does not 
matter what the tube is 
™ ade , of ^ e are going 
to make ours out of sheets 

n,!| br be n Paper> Uh,ch 
until «e „„ vc 

ro str •“ -a ?;L bro '™ 

that can be bought 0 good brown paper 
ready to begin ^ ,gbt at , an y f'ationer’s, we are 
table and make it slurhtJv rHn papt l r out on a 
It must not be'madlTal y 1 
damp enough for all ti,„ but on, y J ust 

*» ,«» rauSSTSS’ 0 ' 10 “»»<»■■ 

not lsr Cnly ° , u ater h should 
not be any thicker than the 

S \Vhen at i| ,S S °' d ln sh °P s 

When i„s ls ready, we 
lake one sheet of the brown 
paper and n rap it once round 
the curtain-pole Then hold 
,n S >t to that it cannot shn 
w c spread some glue on life 
f a ,P- 'v ith a big brush and 
loll it round the pole bit by 
bit, until all the naner 
cot creel with glue hasten 
lolled up One or two more 
ib °uld be stuck over 
the first in the same way 

thick cnst 1 r e po,e> w,tb ‘he 

snd.ii.rr^iivs: 

« in pole out of the paper, and «*aae 

-Fong and 

smooth, because the naner w 'n?' ” eat . an d 


. „ ,? T , he cardboard telescope 


would shmTon’iT 5 Very stro,,g ones, that 
spl«nd,dl y , enn b 

,eu >!»-■ focS-ss 

hat ,e c a £d /o e J a r, ,t ,s 3° inches, he means 

4 5S th “ °" r mbe '» only 

When we have bouglit the lenses ive m „ct 
fit them ,„t° the tube v id, cardboard First w e 

exact!v e /£ S into n. Pe , rbaps " e shall find that it 
exactly tits into our two-inch tube but if it 

- lould be a httle too small, we must line one 

— cud of the tube with 
more brow’n paper until 
it fits Now we cut two 
strips of thick cardboard 
about one inch wide, and 
just long enough to go 

onrr^ mtmH ..,,-.., 1 .. „ r 




smooth, because he ,X ^ Yf r >’ ™ and 
1,1 |j r > mg, and stf there arc^ocreasS'Tli 1 b i de 
f-*ve made it almost as hard as ^f ,ue 

buy the"lc,£es St g Of t0 co a „ n rs? t ; C ! an ’ S ^ ™d 
are made in all sizes and ’-J p CSCOpe * enses 
exact!; what we wan?’ We4"n ’ St t ? p,nin 
one one, and one htdc on^f'or dw £° 

K t lb r bSb ' 

of the larger features of the moon ijn,"?" 15 
U " ant 10 se « -ore, then we" must 
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*4 gluad mto thiT tube 3 abou™ three 
S? en d When that lias stuck 

agamstiheJn ,s f P ut m so th at it rests 
g Tl£4 L Cdges °l ti,e cardboard hoop 
wound round ‘ P °, f card board must now be 
aV-imst ,m , d ,ns,d ? the tl,be - a ”d pressed 
po tiM T ul S ,{ h,s 'Y ,n hold the glass in 
times°it ,s l£° Uld ” 0t be gIued m, as some- 
clean it Nm CeSSary t0 take tbe I ens out to 

for the eve n 41 e T! make a sn,alIer tube 
tlie eye-piece at the other end Tins 

1 s l l na " tube is made exactly 
nke the big one , but this 
time we shall wrap our brown 
Paper round a stick that is 
thick as the diameter 
of the eye-piece When the 
tube is made, the eye-piece 
Is . , xed J n , like the big lens, 
with cardboard, but closer to 
the end of the tube Then | 
we cut a round piece of wood 
about as big as a penny, and 
anil a very small hole in the 
centre Tins is to be glued 
at the end of the tube, as 
?, own m the illustration 
txow we have only to fix the 
small tube and the big tube 
together We saw off a piece 
ot the curtain-pole, about one 
inch and a half long Then 
with a brace and a centre- 
bore a hole HrJ4: ° r ^/‘ugur-bit, we must 
slide through g Thpn l ,’f h ° r the r snla11 tube to 
is glued m th ? p,ece of curtam-pole 

Putm die ho c snrf tube i the I,ttle tu b e is 
When nuyhf’r. and our te,es cope is ready 
moon At k fi£?£ n ,’ eK i"u can pomt n at the 
blur of light- bu tf £ i SCe nothing but a 
backw-ards o’r forward4l rn " lhe > sma > 1 '"be 

find the correct d ve O' gently, we shall 
tve shall see thr I ^. t,0 « n ' and then, suddenly, 

A trinod oh£i m ° Un f m , s , of the moon 
in the illustration’ r^l/ ,kc , tbe one *hown 
broomsticks ver%’ ££ | be ma , dc , out of three 
the tole-scone nnu,4? at a " d th 's will hold 
ope qu,te s ‘eadily m anv nositmu 
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f HOW TO MAKE OLD CLOTHES NEW 

A LESSON IN DARNING PATCHING AND MENDING 


| p\tRY girl slxitiUl know hw !o rep nr the The crossing rs d 
“ incviiatlcd 4 nn,,**doneto herel iht-tbj Girtfuldarnersalw 
constint ti ar and l** ir at«l there an be no tn th { »t of the s 
comparison between ahast> bun., I d mmd I , 

and a neat | atch or a vmou h t sen d irn. I ft \\ hen a garment 
us fiot consider U irnmg work whi h tn «n In one pirt, and tl 
Ment nctdlrwomcn oitrn di like vers nuih is ItojKie a we hi 
\V«r are gsm,.tosce hoss vsith ninth pati-n c i auh ssr want a p 
xe tnaj obtain quit* hcaulilul results. the garment Tint 

Darn i m t r it would not d 

The darning tlinttl ahntld K furls m it flimsy piece i f mat 
n >t too coarse f< r th m-lterti) fin. I 4 likt it not do In n| j ts 
In < tUmr nnl texture its pnssd Wlunt wo etion Ii the 


The crossing is dnk. in a te r tl ar >* Utn H 
Girtful darners always j tit thmlw * I n ball 
tn th f tot of the st «.L\ ami nvml on tlu t 
I ATtinst 

\\ lien a garment bees me*. ss< rn tnd mjrt, nJ 
In one pirt, and the p»s, it lit \ 1 1 <1 imtn„ \ 
is ItojKle a we base t j at h tl I r tin 
1 atilt ssr want a pi ve of man ml t ► nut h 
the garment This 14 * m atur of iimxwt tit < 
t r it would not d > U us. n tl 'unit m 1 
flimsy piece 1 { mat rial find tajutlh it w tl I 
not do In it|)ls n tlia< Ler r t iwis l> 
wo en on 1 1 the colour if the f rrt nt l »s 


aUsit to dam » stocking wi thrill tlx. long fnj*d an 1 \>x hive a piece ol v 


ejcdilarrin,, ncedl by h >t hug it unite t m *hi I the I ntr is 

Ktiiil 1 ml d ns nw artls looj the en 1 of thf n uail> rnkr tlx Urn 

1 » v Hen men Imp >ser tt, draw the n a die *ut u the sun r »t Inn,, n 
f I the stretched J top so forint d and wt It tl s xla di m Ised t i it 
finder and thumb of tint left hand press the \\ c ssd) 11 1 x « I 
I wprsl nttndin,, through the «>e No kn*i h »U in an utvl t gam* 

Is wanted t on a jviuh N 

We Mart dtrnir on llv wrong 4 leal the < ■x » s r tin. gartiwtr 

I ft hewt m c rater o( tit* lx le— « it cl jsr tin entre ami cU m 4 
toltlutotJ nk the part wearing thm for i died t •*-ea lUTtrlmt, 
th* darn ts not I 1,1m hrjond it tins worn h * Tlw | 1 riru ll 


I «ir is till bngt 1 war can 
Iimr Lide Ii) exp. *ti«i, 1 
lnn A it in wat r with a I ttfe 


till gJft!WtIt HI I tb* ll H lit l 

cut m 4 ii a jure or a I 1 
non r lint. 1 the that** I ' 
| c riruHe a *t« I de l t q 


I i»;ut will gtsc ihrt u N li U «* tnnreaseil strain than the In. 1 c Next hr Ii s Hu - 

■ dire ll) the slocking is put on lie sit this the talk right 1 le lownw i I U »r 


Ih wont wij Ivn ken 
I thretli if th* » ockln„ 

, tie nerdk takm„ up ns g 
| rnatt) titrhes as it 1 an | 

■ taxi cmentlyh 11 lucking f 1 

j up a thtr tit th n Vis ng I ■ • 

one first in » n« iiuj l 1 jf 

fltim ns lien «n a row V / 

h mants ns We inn t \\ /. C\ f 

tlwit lake tare Uf xr Iraw IK /-.tfllli 1 
*l*g the thfr\ 1 tl) ioifvrls *■»*») 

Widt tl<* n It Its Kl idler i 1 

UkmgtVn es'l ft* 1 hill 
. *n «t!fi the I ft th ill ^ 

the I -n ' «U ln = at 10 end fClJ , l-rt) 
t w th. 1 1 n 1 1 katr U Tl, • i,-Vr 
tlwte t > a’ a I w IttsVsc 
Inwa 1 t'z 'W ixxillalsi 
Ir » 3 eti t net l I'lek r J * 

tlx tuatmal wlxn isil xH. i*'* 1 , * 
Ih- I eat The far 
are i>t»- tint! *tn*r 
i ryvtun lu kward m 1 Tljnir* 
txwirk as’ tlw tit >1 
iTr»-«i r,,-r th- le>! wlv« ” V C/ 

we », w*t « HI teit-r I ji 

t-ot tn tt the 1 "W ^ k 

t‘ e ras \ »- et I w t it an s-ty* M tot x 
luts t a r a,), act »i l h 4 to 

>in «C 1 lew ! I Ttv* jr»a*et *u 
gaaat a • »a tn 1 ■« l» thtiri »t ‘ *’•' 

cd l« d tt, tor i t »«v tir s>« sd IN 
1 tm p-iAt >' < an t’ rt ('»■ Si- 
ll f* v'l »« 1 y**/ ati 

IV r«i 4 » I *n*t " IV at- st r>* * S 




lata tl nj»h sa 1 * d- wnwar Is on to llr sra, 
side of tlie pamuiil lien liri> Ivl n |vi It 
in Mils « hentsit m l>ld tl |«rhw ft tl» 
ntatrnsl c tner wtv aid It n iticjrunvrt 
Now the wt tn |-aei hxs t l lafc t> twaa I 
cutttnsitu tlr m it/* I a akng tlw v». 
lh.it t tit* 1 1 *» nta k » hen v 1 hi tlw nva 
l-tu! Iraxt'ctetvr t 1 fts»r 
A A as t‘ sV w *n til n Im 
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with fine warp darning stitcher , but a three- 
cornered 01 jaggedslitis moredifticulttotreat. 
Tlie method depends on the nature of the tear , 
sometimes a patch mat be necessary It the 
mate) lal be sti iped, the edges can be placed 
together and run on the u roug side In doing 
this we slope the running to a point at both 
ends Such a little seam is only possible w hen 
the stripes are mriow and close together 
I n the case of a tin ee- 
cornered tear, w e 
may darn the edges 
'ogether, using either 
No 60 cotton or fine 
silk, according to the 
mateiial No loops 
are left at the ends 
as in stocking darn- 
ing, and the dam is 
fine drawn with veiy 
fine stitches placed 
close together, so 
that they are hardly 
visible to the eye 

A three cornered Pitchme 

tear is often success B 

fully treated by hemming a patch on the back 
of the material with very tine stitches, and 
tucking in the frayed edge of the tear with the 
needle just enough to allow the edge to be 
hemmed down with fine stitches on the light 
side The hems must be quite close together, 
or the patch will show through A clean tear 
in a w oollen garment may be mended m fish- 
bone stitch, as shown m picture - 
Glove Mending 

How long gloves would last if those dread- 
ful holes did not come as it were by magic 1 
Whatever they are made of, sooner or later the 
finger-nails w car holes through the gloves and 
the seams become unstitched , even new kid 
gloves have a way of splitting at the thumb- 
scam Let us see how to repair these disasters 


utnntH mr 


'Jimt/mim 


itrttnrrtrffTttrrr tf/tt/lif* 


A common fault m glove mending is the 
use of too coaise a cotton or silk We should 
choose quite a fine kind and use a small needle. 
Then, when the seam of a kid glove splits, it 
is easy to make the same little stitches as the 
glove-maker did before In mending holes 
in cotton or silk materials, it is best to put 
the finger of the glove with the hole in it upon 
the first finger of the left hand, and fine draw 
the hole As the hole 
- vv wwvvvww!/ is usually close to the 
§ seam at the tip, we 

w can use the material 
turned under at the 
seam, to make a 
foundation for the 
tiny darn We 
. . must fasten off 

'• / the thtead on the 
'/ wrong side, or we 
shall get that un- 
sightly thread pop- 
ping out of the 
linger- ends like a 
jack-in-the-box A 
tear is moie trouble- 





3 Fish-bone stitch 


some to repair, and this usually conies in 
a new pair of kid gloves, the skin of which 
has become rotten, or has a thin, weak 
spot If the glove be longer than is really 
necessary, we can cut off a little strip at 
the sleeve end, shape a piece to fit in the 
tear, and stitch in the patch in the same way 
as the seams are sewn Sometimes a little 
stup of silk ribbon of the same colour as the 
glove can be used to fill the hole m a similar 
way, or the hole may be stitched across 
The fewer punctures of the kid with the 
needle the better Drawing the two edges 
close together usually makes matters w oise, 
for the lnd is likely to tear m a fresh place, 
although sometimes the edges may be button- 
holed and then drawn neatly together 


PROBLEMS WITH PENNIES 


A good deal of amusement may be got out 
■* v of a li mdful of coppers, and below we 
giv e three good problems w ith pennies 

1 Changing Sides 

We have six coins, three heads on the left, 
then an empty space, then three tails on the 
1 tght A com may move one space at a time 

® © © O © © © 

12 3 0 4 5 6 

into the empty space next to it, or it may 
jump over the next coin into the empty space 
beyond that com But heads must always 
mov e to the right, and tails to the left , no 
coin is to be moved backwards The puzzle 
is to get the heads into the positions 4, 5, 6, 
and the tails into the positions 1, 2, 3 

2 Hi ads and Tails 

Again, arrange eight coins m a line, but this 
time put the hrst lour tail uppermost, and 
the last four head uppermost Imagine two 
emptv spaces at the end of the line Thus - 

©®©@®®®®'\0 

1 £3456789 10 

Now , the task is to move any pair of neigh- 
bouring coins into the empty spaces 9, 10 ; 


'lb?i 


then any pair of neighbouring coins into the 
empty spaces left by the first jiair, and so on , 
but the final result is to get the coins in a line 
xv ith heads and tails alternately upw ards, thus 

©(B)©©©©©® © © 

3 Pairing thi: Pennies 
Place eight coins 111 a line on the table 
The problem is, by' moving one com on to 
the top of another, to le.iv e the coins ari anged 
in four pairs But when a com is moved it 
must pass ov er tw o other coins, and no com 
must be moved more than once 

©©©©©©©© 
Thus, suppose these are the eight coins 
We may, if ue like, put number 6 on to 
number 3, because it then moves over the 
coins 4 and 5 Next, we may put number 4 
on to number 8, because it then moves over 
the coins 5 and 7 And so on, remetnbci mg 
that an emptv space is not a com, and that 
two coins lying one on the other must be 
counted as two 

The answers to these problems w ith pennies 
are giv en on page 382G of this book 
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A LITTLE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
WHAT TO DO IN THE MIDDLE OF JUL7 


3 Tula is the least busy mouth in the 
jj J summer, although we may still plant 
3 out our young vegetables, such as cab- 
5 bages, cauliflowers, and celery Last month 
i; we spoke ot strawberry’ runners, all that 
jj aie not required for futuie plants should 
jj be cut off as they appear A good 
Jj watering may be given to the raspbeiry’ 
i canes, shoulcf the weathei be hot and dry, 
jj and especialh if no mulch has been given 
i them A mulch, of course, is a top dressing, 
1 consisting of stable manure, mown grass, or 
| even soil and it helps to keep the soil moist 
§ Raspberries are thirsty things when the fruit 
jj is forming, so that, in dry weather, either the 
§ mulch or plentiful watering is helpful 
| T here is something we may do for the 

1 * rlmbuib during the summer We may 
remove the great white flower, and cut down 
the stem that bears it The flower takes to 
jj itself far too much of the health and strength 
3 ot the plant , in fact, we need not wait until 
1 it has grown up and expanded, but may cut 
it out while still close to the ground 
We must give our celery plants good 
supplies of water during hot, dry- weather, if 
the soil is very light and parched, though on 
heav ler soil, one that retains the moisture, it 
will not be so necessary In its native haunts 
the celeiy is a semi-aquatic— that is to say, a 
water-lovmg plant, growing close beside 
water — a true aquatic of course, grows in 
3 the water It is always well to find out all 
we can about plants in which we ate 
interested, and to know' that the celery is a 
scmi-aquatic is quite enough to tell us it 
should never be allowed to lack water 
j It lias been mentioned a good many tunes 
i that it is a good plan to keep the soil loose 
between the plants of growing crops, and, 

! with a hoe and a little fork, we should stir 
i up the surface for a couple of inches or so 
j Of course, the gardener has many enemies 
our plants may be attacked by disease, or 
thev may be destroyed, or partially destroyed, 
j by insect pests There are caterpillars, 
j slugs, and uireuorms, to mention but a few 
j Soot is generally distasteful to these, and, if 
• the insects abound, it «liould be used freely 
Sometimes, for instance, a gooseberry bush 


will have its leaves terribly destroyed by the 
gooseberry caterpillar, and for this dry lime, , 
to sprinkle over the bushes, is recommended 
We must not look upon W’orms as enemies; 
for they are of the greatest use in the soil , 
they work their way about in it, and are 
continually bringing up soil from a depth to 
the surface, thus acting as Nature’s tillers 
of the soil in helping to keep it porous 
We have spoken of disease Let us say a 
w’ord about one that must be familiar to us 
all— mildew Among other things, this may 
be caused by too much moisture An 
effective remedy is a penny worth of powdered 
sulphur, mixed with an equal quantity of dry 
lime, sprinkled well over the affected part ' 
Roses are very liable to mildew, especially 
w here they are rather closely enclosed and 
cannot get enough light and an 
We must take great care of our dahlias at 
this stage of their growth, which means that 
we must stake them as soon as they require 
it, tie them to the stake, and then, as they 
grow taller, tie them yet again — of course, 
higher up They must be made quite firm, 
or a sudden storm of wind and heavy ram 
may work havoc among them, as the stems 
are so exceedingly brittle We shall do well 
to thin out the shoots, and if earwigs prove 
troublesome, we may place a flower-pot 
inverted upon the stake, after having put into 
it a little vvisp of hay, or dry grass, or even 
paper or shavings, which serves as a trap 
All dead flowers, from all kinds of our 
plants, should be removed at once — as they 
fade, m fact— so as to prevent seed forming, 
for this very quickly exhausts the plants 
If we have a little collection of pot plants, 
either window plants or plants that we keep 
in the greenhouse, there will, perhaps, be 
among them some of a woody nature, such 
ns azaleas, genistas, fuchsias, coronillas, 
deuuias Now, these all require to have 
their growths thoioughly ripened, if they are 
to flower well ne.xt season, and to ripen the 
growths they need as much air and sunshine 
as they can get We ought to stand the pots 
on a layer of ashes out of doors in a sunny spot, 
and water as often as necessary The a /a lea 
should be placed in a more sunless position 


A SIMPLE WAY OF DRAWING A SPIRITED HORSE 

Uehi is an example of the way in which we We begin by drawing the figure on the left, 
x L can draw a spirited horse with ease. On then uc carefully add the other necessary lines 
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THE STRIKING BEAUTY OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AS SEEN IN A GREENHOUSE 
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PLANT LIFE 

W E hire «*d tic story of Animal Life, and we tome cow to the other great 
division of bring things— Plant Life Nothing: b more wonderful than the 
flowers and plants that grow everywhere filling the air with sweetness and making 
the earth beaatif.il to look upon. The story of the Bowers a a stcry that never 
ends we can never tell half of the wonderful things that are to fce told about them. 

Some flowers are so small that we do not see them. The wind, the birds, and the 
beasts carry the seeds over th» earth and we can never grow tired of learning about 
the ways in which the flowers spread th erase ‘res. Some flowers throw op tbe.r 
seeds for the wind to catch and blow away and all Cowers have a wonderful 
cleverness in spreading themselves over thewor'd. We read la this part of our 
book about the beautiful way in which Nature does her work, and wi learn the story 
of the familiar flowers and plants cf the garden and the countryside that delight us so. 

HOW A FLOWER IS BORN 

WHAT NATURE DOES TO KEEP THE PLANTS ALIVE 

W hat is x plant > ncr - Tv - I ct u* talk a little 

That tt a ques '-•* ■fr' X »r tnwun rttr £ va about all these kir<M • 
lion Tiot casj to f, ^ u_ n. of 4 lints and <w 1 

answer without using min> ^ A Sv«* v how thev get their living , 

strtnge words but in most eases J s\x if \\ e ought all to know IN* jrrnt 
j* tt is pi rlectly casj to Ml a phnt ’W''* >2* work the phnts arc «5>ng Hr 
• fmm an anirotl cr a mmrral ' ' v u They rule t»v Jimlr 
If \u were to <lf a rose tree flowers we are vo to l 

- a do*, an I a stone we should be at and to gilher wlun we uni* in the 
* 4 able to till at once ltat tin* n>'C trt countrv lanes Hot tHit is a vtr> mill 
ii a plant tie dog an animal ant! part of the work the% do for u* IVy 
the stone t mineral Ilut tVrv are give u neatly all our fix*! ar 1 macli 
sonc plinl tliat wv imglt think of our clothing The) give «s pu v 

if~£t were ju«t sta n* on lit nxks litre air an! icd'-nl wrcnuM not fat i / 

are soire other* vtn small tliat we there were no rdants. Th nk v hat tl** 
rdvlit think were nmmi'i It wi mw wwrhl wwihl W hk« nil ho- t j ants! 
V* them moving throoph the water ami 1 am sure si *l<Vi’d m\ t‘ at i was 
3\l there ore »omc kfn U of snfmib that i Mrarge and dull wi f l 

we m ,,1 1 tl » k were plants lVVe* plant* appeared iij*»n the 

S»y \fan> jrirs **er>vu were lau> ht tliat earth the wo H n M h ve 1 r*l pit 
m animal* an! plants differ from strops a gn-at hi] of liare vhJ r' 1 * L wtlb 
U'«iu e ties lire an 1 tlud an an ral tlm o-t ami rivers fn the atd 

«< differs, (ton a f lanl l 'Cat e i / ■ i !*» the watm tMc "-a) haw- 1-een 

t h To-dav we know iMt mam j-lvnts can seywee 1 Vt first (h c->lv )4a e wVre 
1 Pel The j Unit afivurlfus ft ens t a- i MS on * I g*™* 1 

*» h»« rw lanb m fvl. n mo y't ak~g lie* v-av’ *- w!«-r t*c 

i/i tl can r-vive at d s-xue p’ant m in g*rat st sn > Ha * 1- i ».» n oft 

rrj like h^’ I an 1 cbe ' It r> e*\-> i'te'e cf rc>~k tt^l gw ni * i r 

Ve{ it c»n tell dlkoevv l. n 1 M a-vt i?i ule aot tre-vwAit 

f,y j 'mtt ran fvrn ote’i sr-l ioi*M ft whr h l* ~ fa t* •**' 

tr v« Tbc rdrnt tan »oAr n b a J n la* w te ^ 1 

K* tv \ &*r\ r- %xt ami M* a ?1 nanj ly tbe jiirf* tf>- W»c If » 

Wa ttfcrr t' iri owt of s- *atcT a-1 c*-’! f* nu p *.c r>'!l j 1 t*e»- 

t«»"rktt U ibintlen^th. Itl'test'-v » c* t ^n*»* ** I ay 4 4 Uv- 
ftl Time J-r jyvctA ru» ^ f *■ , ' Wts J<a~ s r I ’ ic I ns sr-j 

*nVfp«t sb-n <r u»-v TLr r *r t^ij t-'-ev w r» ♦ yc * > * i /n 

IK I'M Jh' I H Irtlt t^'t'hrs s e 'it M.* (I - i 

j/' h-fiv r>i»w *>1 *- er-V *-* 1 )•» •> * 

j*i k <j Sc,*} {iaets el <’ ** rat*^**. e^vtir-i-a ms 4 f r*- - l«l* r 

■:? ’ r-~r, 


Ve{ it cin trll I'llnrw t ct 1 M Uc*l»* a-vf i?i ul*- ant tte-vwAit 
V« j * Mt i ran even ot'-h vr-1 <rel ini* 1 ! H »'irh ri* t^r> fa t*er 
tr vn |nv«*i< The rdrnt tan tnAr ft b a J n *uvi ta* to te ^ d 
tv \ »«!•! r gar ami fa* a ri nsnj ly th+ fiirf* tf>- W*f* If x 
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we go out in winter, when there 
pic.it den! of dump about, we 
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Insects carry pollrn, a jc’lowfsh flnvirr dust, fro*n flower iri {lcurcf t 
and jt Is tins dust that mattes the seeds (o r it Here wc s^c a moth 
\uth a long tongue* on \ I Ich it carries pollen to ei tobacco plant* 
Without this the plant could not p:vo birth to other plan**. 
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shall notice patches of 
old feme* and trees 
up of hundreds of 
thousands of tiny 
plants, so small that 
if we could place 
3,000 of them in 
a low, so that they 
touched one another, 
the whole row would 
only just about reacli 
across a halfpenny 
Let us o\aminc the 
small dot ovei this i 
That dot, small as it is, 
is many times lapger 
than one of these tiny 
plants, which bar e no 
roots, no stems, and 
no leaves or flowers 
Each plant is, in appeal ance, just like 
a little round bubble, usually giocn, 
but sometimes icd, and filled with 
fluid If we were to take the smallest 
drop out of a ram-watei tub, and look at 
it under a microscope, eve should see 
hundieds of them We shall find them 
m almost any little pool, where they feed 
upon the rain-water. When they have 
grown to their full size the}' bieak into 
two or moi e parts, and each separate part 
becomes round, and is a complete plant. 
When the pool dries up, these plants 
dry into a little dust, 
and the wand takes it 
through the air, and 
some of it sticks wher- 

! ever the wand passes 
over a clamp surface 
Then the little dned-up 
plants soak up the 
■>£ moisture and begin to 


Tho seed of the Sand Box grows inside a shin, 
winch bursts when ripe, ard scatters the* seeds 


grow again. Of com «o, some of them 
die fiotn old age, and then bodies decay, 

„„ The wind also carries the seeds 

, ; of mo«Cb, and leave-; some of 

! them on Midi damp patches, 
where (hey grow. 'J he lower 
parts of the'moMcs die, and 
make more mould. Then the 
living mo«e.-> on the top catch 
dust from the air, and witli it 
come the seeds of ferns and 
other small plants which now 
find mould deep enough to 
root in. Their roots find their 
way into clunks of the icck, 
and as they grow thicker they 
arc strong , trough to break 
up the surface of the rock In time, we 
shall see, theie will be a sufficient depth 
of mould for shrubs 
and trees, whose seeds 
may be carried far 
away by the wind, or 
chopped in distant 
places by buds as they 
travel on their annual 
lhghts from land to 
land In tins way the 
jilants slowly covered 
up the bate rocks with 
their growth, and made 
it a place where insects 
and birds and grass- 
eating beasts could 
live. And after many, 
manj' years, men and 
w'omen and children 
lived there, and found food and fruit and 
beautiful flow ers grow- 
ing up fiom the soil foi 
their use and delight. 

If we were to be asked 
where we get our food 
and clothes fiom, we 
should say that our 
mothers and fathers 


t'l. 





Seeds are wonderful things Each one contains a baby plant, with a root, a shoot, 
and a pair of fat leaves When a bean-seed begins to grow it splits up its jacket, 
and a little white shoot pushes out into the ground That is the root Then the 
seed-leaves fall apart, leaving the plant to grow as shown in the photograph 
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r ga\e them to us That would t>e quite 
tru'- ami we know that they first Ret 
them from the butcher the baker the 
grocer the greengrocer the tailor the 
shoemaker and tl e draper But these 
tradesman only prepan. the things wc 
Heed The true answer is out fond and 
clothes come really from the plants Tin. 
meat comes from the ox and the «lucp 
but these build up their Iwlus by 
eating grass Tlie baker s flour i tU 
crushed feeds of wheat the tailors 
cloth ts irndo from the sheeps wool 
the shoemaker's leather is math from 
the *km ol the ox the draper s linen i« 
made from the stems of the flax plant 
Hcrythutg »e need comes in the 
6r*t place from tin* jlants and the 


has e no hands or fe< t an 1 cannot 
talk thej must 1* eery ck\ tr creatures 
to be able to do vrtnt man with all 
bis wisdom cannot do 
In man\ ol their injs plants arc 
muen hi e animal They ill try to get 
what ait for them the best p’tte* Ml 
the plants w it h green lta\ c want plenu 
of uushine and the tree- irt a forest are 
so afraid that their neighbours will 
shade them that they put out new ! oots 
only at th* top to teach up as high as 
they can Same plants arc o good to 
eat that they Ime to cm er their low ir 
slto> ts or bases with harp sp e« to 
prick the noH~> of animats tljit would 
cat them ‘fom*- mike poi on instead 
ol spines and spread them m tlieir 


SOME or THE STRANGE WAYS IN WHICH PLANTS Sf READ THHR SEfOS 
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young one 1 ; may be able to grow up 
under the sheltei of the patent plants. 

Now. these seeds are all very wonderful 
things Each one of them contains 
a baby plant with a root and a shoot 
and a pair of fat leaves. These seed- 
leaves are fat, became they are the 
pockets of the little plant, whose mother, 
before sending her baby plant away, has 
filled its pockets with enough food to 
feed it until it has got its loot fiimly 
fixed in the ground, and its shoot 
growing up to the sun. 

If we soak a bean-seed in water for 
a day, then lay it on moist earth in a 
flowci-pot, and put it in a warm place, 
tins is what w ill happen The bean will 
soon begin to grow, and the first sign 
that it is glowing wall be the split- 
ting up of its jacket, which has become 
too small for it As the slit widens we 
shall be able to see that a plant that 
the real seed inside is m 
halves, joined together in 
only one small place 
These halves are the 
bean's pockets filled with 
food, and between lies 
the baby plant In a few 
days a little while shoot 
pushes out, and as it 
grows longer its pointed 
tip bends to the mould 
and pushes into it That 
is the baby bean’s root 

When it is far enough Ti 1 i=pi a „t,caii7^^^iy.tr ap ,op M s 
111 to get a good hold of its lc:ues to tempt insects inside and then 
the SOll, it lifts Up the closcsthemandtrapsthcinsccttoitsdcnth 
bean, which had been lying on its side. 

Then the fat seed-leaves fall apai t, and 
in between them we see a pair of very 
tiny leaves with their edges folded 
together These little leaves grow very 
fast, and are soon as big as one’s hand, 
and as they grow large the fat seed-leaves 
get small and wither. Wcsee that thebabj' 
bean is eating up its food and its pockets 
are getting empty But now it has got 
those large green leaves it will be able to 
work for itself, and get all the food it 
wants from the mould and the air. And 
that is how the mother plant sends her 
baby away — always with enough food 
to last until it is big enough to get 
its own living 

Now that we have seen what a seed 
really is, let us have a short talk about 
how' seeds are formed We must know' 
that the great object of eveiy plant is 

«■ 



A *T* ^ . ft, KlT 

to be able (o ripen seeds, m order that f* 
the mcc may not die out. To ripen f 
seeds the plant must first have flowers , | _ 
and the plant’s sole excuse for devoting | 
so much of its energy and substance to [ 
the making of showy blossoms is that I 
it must, at any cost, produce seeds. f 
Many plants, such as w'e call annuals f 
and biennials, because they come up | 
every year or every two years, ripen | 
their seeds and then die. J'hey have f 
given their lives to tins effort, and, j 
the work being done, they die | 

If we were asked which part of a 
flower we thought of most \alue, wc 
should almost certainly point to the 
brightly coloured petals, and say 
“ These 1 ” But wc should be wrong 
The petals arc of great value to the 
plant, and it poms its richest colours 
into them to make them as bright and 
CATCitts 1'Lins showy as it can. Yet 
there arc some flowers 
that have no petals. The 
most important jiarts of 
a flower are the green 
and yellow pms and 
threads m the centre ; 
the paits that are often 
hidden by folds of the 
jietals, the parts that 
some people think a fault 
w'lien they appear m 
double garden flowers. 
Where there are bright 
jietals they do not exist 
solely to make us’ 
pleased with the flower, I 
but m order that insects shall be able 
to see the flow'd from a distance, and 
come to it, to help the jflant to form its 
seeds To induce the insects to come, 
many flow r ers are fitted with little glands 
that pour out from their surface a 
sw'eet fluid called nectar, and they also 
give out a sweet scent, which bees, 
butterflies, and moths look upon as a 
notice that sips of nectar may be had, 
free of cost, if they will follow' up this 
scent to the bright-hued flower The 
flow'ers that do not w'ant the aid of 
the insects have small shabby petals, 
or no petals at all Now, the plant 
that wishes the bee, the moth, or the 
butterfly to come to the flow'er, takes 
care that this nectar shall not be got at 
bj' ants, or beetles, or common flies , 
and all kinds of tricks have been jj 
learned by the plant to guard its nectar L 
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from such robbers The columbine 
and the garden nasturtiums have long, 
hollow tails, and the nectar is poured 
out at the bottom of these, so that only 
insects with long, thin tongues can reach 
it The honeysuckle has long, trumpet- 
shaped flowers with nectar at the bottom 
But moths and butterflies have their 
tongues grown into long, hollow tubes 
like the trunk of an elephant, and they 
can reach the nectar with ease On 
the other hand, there are many plants 
that do not want bees or butterflies, 
preferring the visits of beetles and flies 
These spread their nectar on flat, open 
parts of the flower where these short- 
tongued insects can lick it up But the 
long-tongued insects are not too proud 
at times to take a drink at these flowers 
The ivy has flowers of this kind , and 



s 


SEPALS PETALS PISTIL STAMENS 

These nre the parts of simple flowers, such as the snowdrop The snowdrop’s trad 
hangs down and the white part splits into three sepals The sepals spread out 
their tips and show us three petals inside. In the centre is a sort of pm called 
the pistil, -with the seeds packed in the knob of the stalk, and around the pistil 
are si* slender stamens, shown here attached and also loose, inside and out 

in autumn, along hedges where the ivy 
grows, we may see swarms of blue- 
bottles, greenbottles, bees, and butter- 
flies, all crowding around the flat dishes 
on which the ivy has spread her nectar. 

Flowers like those of the carrot spread 
their nectar on flat plates for the beetles 
and flies, so the butterflies pass them by 
as being too much like a fox's feast. 

Some plants, like the buttercups and 
marsh mangold, seem to say to insects 
in general that all will be welcome, for 
the nectar is held in little cups, in open 
flowers, where all can get at it without 
trouble. Some plants, like the foxglove, 
have so adapted their flowers to the 
shape and size of the humble-bee that 
no other inject can get at the nectar , 
for though ii seems eas_\ for Mnall creep- 
ing insects to crawl into the large bell, 
their v/aj is blocked by stiff hairs that ate 
camIv pushed aside "by the sttong boo. 


We have not yet learnt why the flowers 
are so anxious for these insects to come 
that it is worth their while to attract 
them by bright petals and sweet scents, 
and then to reward them wuth nectar 
If we look at the honeysuckle we shall 
see the pms and threads standing far 
out from the mouth of the trumpet. 
There are six of these to each trumpet, 
and one is different from the others. 
Five are shaped like hammers with very 
long handles ; the sixth is without 
the hammer-head, and ends m a little 
sticky knob like the head of a pin. If 
we pull the flower to pieces carefully, 
splitting the trumpet down the middle, 
so that w r e can see the bottom of it, 
w'e shall find that this long pin ends in 
a rounded green knob below' the tlnn 
end of the trumpet Inside this knob 
are many little 
white specks. The 
knob and the 
thread togethei are 
called the -pistil. 

The five ham- 
m e r-li e a d s are 
si amen s. They 
split open and give 
out a mealy, yellow' 
p o w r d c r called 
pollen If a gram 
of pollen is placed 
on the sticky end 
of the pistil, the 
pollen sends out a 
shoot which pierces 
the pistil and finds its way light down 
to a little white speck in the knob, and 
pierces that also Then a strange thing 
happens. The white speck begins to 
grow', the knob grows larger, and the 
trumpet drops off. The green knob 
becomes a juicy red berry and the 
w hite specks become seeds But unless 
the pollen gets on the tip of the pistil 
there will be no seed 

In most of the brightly coloured 
flowers the stamens and the pistil ripen 
on different days, or else the stamens 
aie so placed that the pollen cannot 
fall on the pistil of the same flower. 
That is because these flowers cannot 
grow' seeds from their ow n pollen. The 
insects fl\ to these bright flov ers, and 
as they fly they pick uj> pollen on 
tlieir hairy bodies and nib against the 
sticky pistils, leaving a little behind 
The- next '.ton of Plant Life is on 3S27 
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to his memory m the town of 
Choisy-le-Roi, where he died m 1836. 

We have nothing even nearly re- 
sembling the “Marseillaise” among our 
own songs “ God Save the King,” 
about the origin and authorship of which 
nobody is really certain, is almost tame 
by comparison with the fiery French 
strain Unless it be “ Boyne Water.” 
\ie do not get excited about any English 
song , and it is only Irishmen who aie 
apt to get a little warm over that, be- 
cause it reminds them of the battle on 
the banks of the Boyne, fought m 1690, 
when William III defeated James II 

A STIRRlNd NATIONAL SONG WRITTEN 
BV THE POET OF NATURE 

But we have " Rule, Britannia,” a 
grand song which Southey, the poet, 
said would be the battle-hymn of Eng- 
land so long as England maintained 
her political pow-er It is a pity we 
should not be able to say with absolute 
certainty to whom we ow r e this stirring 
piece The difficulty arises m this way 
“Rule, Britannia” appeared first in a 
sort of stage-play, u'ritten m 1740 
to commemorate the accession of 
George I The authois of the play 
were James Thomson, the poet of 
" The Seasons,” and David Mallet , 
and, unfortunately, they did not show', 
by putting their names to them, just 
which parts of the play they had each 
WTitten Thomson died in 174S, before 
“Rule, Britannia” became veiy popular, 
so he had no special reason for claiming 
it for himself, supposing it were his. 

But experts who have looked into the 
matter generally give him the honour, 
and we may safely follow them 
“ Jemmy ” Thomson, as they familiarly 
called him, was not a great poet, but 
lovers of Nature and the open air still 
like to read his book “ The Seasons ” 
He took life so easily — so indolently, we 
should say — that he could often be 
seen standing in his garden at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, eating the peaches off 
the trees, w ith lus hands in his pockets 

A SCOTTISH POET AND HIS FAMOUS SONGS 
OP NELSON AND THE SEA 

After him we may mention his 
brother Scot, Thomas Campbell, con- 
sidered a great poet in his day He was 
a Glasgow man, born in 177 7, and he 
wrote his once popular “ Pleasures of 
Hope” when he was only twenty-one 
His reputation is not nearly so great as 


i 


it was, but we shall never forget his 
W'ai -songs, such as “ Hohenlinden,” and 
the magnificent “ Battle of the Baltic,” 
describing incidents connected with 
Nelson’s historic fight at Copenhagen m 
1801. It was Campbell, too, who sang 
of " The Exile of Enn,” and made 
“Ye Manners of England” immoital 
The last-named was written in imitation 
of an old seventeenth-century song 
bearing the same name, which Campbell 
used to sing at musical parties in' 
Edinburgh. It is one of the most - 
stnnng of his war-pieces 

While we are thinking of this song, 
let us think of some more sea-songs 
know n to us. The man who wrote the 
greatest number of sea-songs was 
Charles Dibdin Everybody has heard 
his “ Tom Bowling,” and if we don’t 
often hear his “Poor Jack,”' or “I 
Sailed from the Downs m the Nancy,” 01 
“ ’Twas in the good ship Rover,” and 
other old-time favourites from lus pen, 
we are probably hearing much less 
entertaining and breezy things. 

WRITER OF SEA-SON<JS WHO KNEW 
LITTLE OF SAILORS OR THE SEA 


A 


Dibdm had very little personal 
acquaintance with either sailors or the 
sea , but uji to his time the British tar 
had not leceived much attention in song, 
and, as Dibdm had a great hkmg for 
the plain, manly, honest, patriotic 
character of the British tar, he resolved 
to make verses about him His songs 
had a real practical effect, for they 
moved to heroic deeds thousands of 
England’s sailors, besides warming their 
hearts m hours of merriment, and light- 
ening their dreary hours when prisoners 
m the hands of the enemy. Poor Dibdm 
had rather a hard life, but the Govern- 
ment, m his later days, gave him a pen- 
sion for his sea-songs He died m 1814, 
at the age of sixty-nine, and w r as buried 
m St Martin’s Cemetery, Camden 
Town, wheie the late Lady Rosebery 
unveiled a memorial to him in 188S 
Of course, there were other writers of 
sea-songs besides Dibdm We think of 
David Garrick chiefly as a great actor, 
but it W'as David Garrick who wrote 
that grand patriotic song, “ Hearts of 
Oak.” He wrote it under the inspiration 
of that wonderful year, 1759, of 
which it makes mention — the year of 
Qmberon and Quebec and Mmden, 
when the British arms were covered 
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to his memory in the town of 
Choisy-le-Roi, where he died m 1S36 
We have nothing even nearly re- 
sembling the “Marseillaise” among our 
own songs "God Sa\e the King,” 
about the origin and authorship of w hich 
nobody is really certain, is almost tame 
by comparison with the fiery French 
strain. Unless it be “ Boyne Water,” 
w e do not get excited about any English 
song , and it is only Irishmen who are 
apt to get a little warm over that, be- 
cause it reminds them of the battle on 
the banks of the Boyne, fought in i6qo, 
when William III defeated James II. 

A STIRRING NATIONAL SONG WRITTEN 
BY THE POET OF NATURE 

But we hare “Rule, Britannia,” a 
grand song which Southey, the poet, 
said would be the battle-hymn of Eng- 
land so long as England maintained 
her political power It is a pity we 
should not be able to say with absolute 
ceitamty to whom we owe this stirring 
piece The difficulty arises in this w'ay 
“Rule, Britannia” appealed first m a 
sort of stage-play, written in 1740 
to commemorate the accession of 
George I The authois of the play 
were James Thomson, the poet of 
“ The Seasons,” and David Mallet , 
and, unfortunately, they did not showy 
by putting their names to them, just 
w Inch parts of the play they had each 
written Thomson died in 174S, before 
" Rule, Britannia " became very popular , 
so lie had no special leason for claiming 
it for himself, supposing it were Ins 
But experts who hare looked into the 
matter generally give him the honour, 
and we may safely follow them 
" Jemmy ’’ Thomson, as they familiarly 
called him, was not a gieat poet, but 
lovers of Nature and the open air still 
like to read his book “ The Seasons ” 
He took life so easily — so indolently, we 
should say — that he could often be 
seen standing in hi> garden at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, eating the peaches off 
the trees with his hands in lus pockets 

A SCOTTISH POET AM) HIS FAMOUS SONGS 
Or NELSON AM) THE SEA 

After him we may mention his 
brother Scot. Thomas Campbell, con- 
sidered a great pm 1 in ins day He v as 
a GllsROw man, born in 1777, and he 
wrote Jus once popular “ Pleasures of 
Hope” when he was only iwentv-one 
His reputation is not nearly so gre it as 
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it w as, but w e shall never forget his 
w’ar-songs, such as " Hohenlmden,” and 
the magnificent “ Battle of the Baltic,” 
describing incidents connected' with 
Nelson’s histone fight at Copenhagen in 
1801. It w'as Campbell, too, who sang 
of “ The Exile of Erin,” and made 
“ Ye Manners of England ” immortal 
The last-named was written in imitation 
of an old seventeenth-century song 
bearing the same name, which Campbell 
used to sing at musical parties in 
Edinburgh It is one of the most 
stimng of his war-pieces 

While w r e are thinking of this song, 
let us think of some more sea-songs 
known to us. The man who mote the 
greatest number of sea-songs was 
Charles Dibdin Everybody has heard 
Ins “ Tom Bowling,” and if w r e don’t 
often hear Ins “Poor Jack,” or “I 
Sailed from the Dowrns in the Nancy,” or 
“ 'Twas m the good ship Rover,” and 
other old-time favourites from his pen, 
we are probably hearing much less 
entertaining and breezy' things. 

A WRITER OF SEA-SONGS WIIO KNEW 
LITTLE OF SAILORS OR THE SEA 

Dibdin had very little personal 
acquaintance with either sailors or the 
sea , but up to his time the British tar 
had not received much attention m song, 
and, as Dibdin bad a great liking for 
the plain, manly', honest, patriotic 
character of the British tar, lie resolved 
to make verses about him. His songs 
bad a real piactical effect, for they 
moved to heroic deeds thousands of 
England’s sailors, besides warming their 
hearts an hours of merriment, and light- 
ening their dreary' hours when prisoners 
m the hands of the enemy'. Poor Dibdin 
bad rather a hard life, but the Govern- 
ment, m his latei day's, gave him a pen- 
sion for his sea-songs He died in 1814, 
at the age of SLxtyvnine, and was buried 
in St Martin’s Cemetery, Camden 
Town, where the late Lady' Rosebery' 
unveiled a memorial to lurri in 1S88 
Of couise, there were other writers of 
sea-songs besides Dabdin We think of 
Dm id Garrick chiefly as a great actor, 
but it was David Garrick who wrote 
that grand patriotic song, "Hearts of 
Oak.” He wi otc it under the inspiration 
of that wondciful year, 1 759, of 
which it makes mention— the year of 
Quiheron and Quebec and Minden, 
when the British arms were covered 
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*** tears of misfortune His father was a 
solicitor and lie also wanted lu> on to 
become a solicitor Bat tl«>outh ttx>k 
a great dislike to the law Tin. lather 
then tried lam with the Church but he 
did not like tliat citlKr so at last 
he joined tin. ranks ol tho* w ho 
looked to literature bra living There 
is a fine old flavour about lus «on s 
something like what we should i\ 
icru nee perhaps tl we opened an old 
mreau and turned over tta letters of 
our grandmothers 

Xfr Andrew J^ang *ays it is like 
listening in the sad \ellow evening to 
the strains of a l arrrl organ f unt ind 
sweet and far awaj And «o it i 
lta\lj could pin tajutifulli with old 
romance and m that direction song his 
nothing more effective to show ns than 
The Mistletoe Bough Wien ll*c 
l ride got into the ancient chest 

It d iwil with « pong Xml dun'nl 
doom! 

Tlw tmk* liy Clasped In her tiling 
toroS 

so that her lover mourned for !u« 
fur} hruh 1 anti never dt<cmcr<d tl e 
whereaNiiits of her premature tonil 

S owr rAVots aonos that wise 
wwtnr't ahout urAi nopu 
It is said tint mch an inenh.nl o~e« 
really taryoned \nd that mas vise 

to rtmtrnl ns 1h.it famous «ongs have 
often l»et n made sl«out n si jx-oj le 
Ttwre is \nnit I-aunr Irfmtiiei 
Tew of us i ill alls think tf Annie 
Lanrii as tiavim e\» (tl in leal I ( e 
ll-l s|< d d If wl go to |>i rrfno »«>- 
da\ we in) nc Jct hit wi'l sr I 
(estatn nl in nt** of tl c i-stit its u 
there \\r hi i>v ttat the v- g t« IS 
llASlirlttn lots are Utunir a vj 
MatudUn h near Ihtaftl s \\ U 
Xn ue U jjp was horn at xtavwejt i 
In lVeoudi«T V “ l and t *-da\ *'-*•/ 
at ic X in IhJ «t.rie <.? a **t \ At t at <t 
wlnhCai'v eill«ivd»lil su-tm 
f *r l« |f i tal iii-ed li tl at 1 let 
\ ref tl v. \ fv ta r t *1 4 % ret 
ImiI -<s» errt* - Mr - i-1 I 

1 - vdvi riv 4 1 <■ !■" i*".*! if t* - 
»* » 1 1 r 1' Hdi tre 
ni^ or i ' »i I v tr* « i- ins 
k'en f vVrpH VT«.4 A-'fllillj R 
SMt *} Km 1 1 »* t* g ctx l* ii 1 t 
I|! it « V ilh » J re b iHn 
till > it ta< vra *1 «*-* 1-1 W 

w* J t*v *r-r t p j 1 i )**c, < 
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it for a bazaar held on behalf of tie 
widows and orphans of sold ers who had 
been killed in the Crum a and it was 
soon taken up and sung twtyx'hm 

A pamovs soso that was wKinrs n\ 
A PARHl ICS SOS IS TL\ MINUT1.S 
Then there i> Mv Pretty Jam a 
sen.. which that gnat tm ir Mr b ms 
hmi made imim Hat by in spl mini 
rendering of it Tins -om, was written 
ly I dw lrd 1 itiinM a farirur '•<on wjio 
ii'<il to wander about the lams of 
lturwcll a little village some cl sen 
miles from C.iml ridg Sear one ol 
tliv«c lines a farrmr did dwell xs 
th -on}, avs. He had a daughter and 
she was tie pnttv Jane Jane had 
a In witching nan ter ird Fituball 
Ml madly m love witli Itr 
One morning hi at down m his father s 
t rids v hm the l ’mun was <t i the rye 
an! wTott itas vmi, m ten mnutes 
I-dir on li gave the word-, to 
lhnrv I isltoj the mu who (imposed 
tlu tnr e fir Hotm Suit Home 
ard I*i hop prod ml tin mc’ixlv uju h 
1m hterailv tors, i u ml tin w ihl It 
is vid to tale to ad 1 Itat Mv pitty 
Jam <1 cd if ermumj 1 1 n m tl 
he glit of tar v i th ar J U iUt\ 

The lax s if Uict in ml Hi’l too 
was n real ta-un ^ m tell u» ttat 
she 1*1 ng dlottalue'i >nd l*v Sitvrv 
jsnlajo tssau^. ttare is of v i a 
j nl he litmv. il»ne rail 1 Tie Liu 
ol Uh.1 ino'nl lli'l But «ta w 4i the 
du ..liter rf a Kir- s Ihwfi <l 

wji- I i i a j <are rata I lli’l II P\ 
ii lvic! im ml X rid rr Her r^t e 
was lrii4 s 1 \r« o *-ta mini 1 
tarn i XtacS*)lv a i Ji »li t wmter, 
srl it *ai ta w > » iIp tin 
it Hta w hi h l as taoKir i » , { i’ll 

T ic um wn wimti hoh «*i 

M.XO II Kir« I II m I 

' a n ftar rest ir Ifcr r* 

(are s id ki \ -a *•> 

u a f»M * tar 5 < ( I \ '» 
fwl fC- OS* -*-•* l -* 4 V Wit' tat 
»i»«eiV-rt tie tj>^Jt»t e 
’s 1 V » - 1 tV 111 * if 
to ft ** *v v ' t "i X 4 
ta-- Van ^ ai tta » *5 « ata f 
4 ^ 4 4 -Jst * 0 }!? > 
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w ith glory by Lord Hawke and General 
Wolfe and the Marquis of Granby. We 
know all about Garrick, but we know 
\ery little about the man who gave 
us that other familial sea-song, " Ben 
Bolt ” His name was Thomas Dunn 
English He uas an American, a life- 
long friend of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
author of “ The Raven,” and he died 
so recently as 1902 

Then we ought to mention Andrew 
Cherry, who wrote “ The Bay of Biscay,” 
and also the best song that we have about 
“The dear little Shamrock of Iieland ” 
Cherry was the son of a Limerick book- 
seller. He took to the stage, and appeared, 
with much applause, as the newspapers 
said, at Drury Lane Theatre in 1802, ten 
years before Ins death Nor must we 
forget Samuel J. Arnold, who provided us 
with “ The Death of Nelson,” one of our 
greatest national songs. Arnold was 
very fond of sea-subjects, and wrote 
another once populai song, “ Speed on, 
my Bark, speed on ” He was a son of 
Dr. Arnold, the famous composer. 

A SONG THAT WAS SUNG AGAIN & AGAIN 
TILL THE S1NOER COULO SINO NO MORE 

“The Death of Nelson” appeared 
m an opera produced in London not 
very long after the great admiral’s 
death Braham, the great tenor, 
who once sold pencils in the street, 
had WTitten the music, and it was he 
who sang it first The enthusiasm was 
tremendous Nelson had been the 
nation’s hero, and this song about him 
had to be repeated again and again, 
until Braham w'as in a state of collapse 
Among the sea-songs w r e must not 
forget “ Rocked m the Cradle of the 
Deep ” It was w'ritten by Mrs Willard, 
an American, but we should probably 
never have heard of it had not a clei gy- 
man, the Rev Joseph Knight, made for 
i it the fine tune that w’e know so well, 
s But we must think of our soldiers as 
3 w’ell as of our sailors To be sure, there 
| aie not so many songs about soldiers as 
1 about sailors, peihaps because there is 
f less lomance about life on land than 
§ about life at sea But we have “ The 
1 British Grenadiers,” a song about which 
| we know nothing more than this, that 
I the words date fiom about 1690, and 
1 that the tune comes down from the 
| sixteenth century And then we ha\ e 
i the favourite, “ The Girl I left behind 
*5 Me,” which may be regarded as the 
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property of both soldiers and sailors. 

It has been played for a century or more 
w'hen a man-of-war weighs anchor, and 
when a regiment quits the towm m 
which it has been quartered , conse- 
quently it has been made knowm 
w'herever English soldiers and sailors go 

S ONGS THAT ARE SUNG WHEN THE NATION 
IS REJOICING 

Some of us are old enough to re- 
member the rejoicings that took place 
over the relief of Ladysmith. Well, in 
the days of the Ci imea our people had 
similar* cause for rejoicing, as it was 
then that they sang “ Cheer, boys, 
cheer, Sebastopol is taken.” That was 
one of the most popular songs of the 
day It w r as written by Charles Mackay, 
a Scotsman, who adopted as a daughter 
the now distinguished novelist, Miss 
Mane Corelli. But Mackay’s w’ords 
w'ould not have been so jiopular if a 
certain Mr. Henry Russell had not set 
them to catchy music. 

Henry Russell was a popular song 
and story' entertainer for many years, 
and he w rote many songs, both w'ords 
and music, of his own We all know his 
“ A Life on the Ocean Wave,” and his 
setting of Dickens’ pietty verses about 
“ The Ivy Green ” He w r as a very 
realistic singer, and moved his audiences 
strongly. Once lie sang a song which 
he had written about a Newfoundland 
dog that had bravely leapt overboard 
from a vessel and saved a drowning 
child At the end of the song, a man in 
the gallery called out . “ Mr. Russell, 
if that dog is yours. I’ll give you a 
sovereign for a pup ” 

Russell had been fondled on the 
knees of George IV., but it is only a few 
years since he died. It is Ins son, 
Mr Clark Russell, who has given us so 
many intei estmg and stirring sea-stories. 

S AD SONGS THAT OUR GRANDMOTHERS 
USED TO SING 

Then there w as Thomas Haynes Bayly. 
We do not know' his songs so well as our 
grandfathers and grandmothers used 
to know' them , but we know at least 
“ The Mistletoe Bough,” and we have 
beard of " She w’ore a Wreath of 
Roses,” and of “ Oh, no ' We Never 
Mention Her,” of “ I’ll hang my Harp 
on a Willow' Tree,” and of “ Gaily the 
Troubadour touched his Guitar ” 
Bayly w r as born in the old town of 
Bath in 1797, and died in 1839, after 
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S* jcirs of mi fortune Hi father « as a 
solicitor and he also wanted Ins «on to 
become a solicitor But the \outh took 
a great dislike to the law TV fattier 
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our grandmothers 
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widows md orphan* of soldiers who had 
been killed n the Crimra and it w; 
soon taken up aril sung c\ ervw line 
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A I AVMI ICS SOX IX TEX MINUTES 

Then thite i> Mi I’rcttj Jane 
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So far, we have not noticed any of 
the lady song-writets. Nov, when 
we come to think of them, it is curious 
to leflect that they were mostlj Scottish 
women , still moie curious to note that 
tw'o of them, at least, v'anted to hide 
what they had done There was first 
Lady Anne Lindsay, who wrote the fine 
ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,” for 
which Mr Lee\ es, a Somerset clergy- 
man, made such an exquisite tune 
She was one of a family who had long 
been known foi their literary and 
artistic gifts Her father was the Earl, 
of Balcaries, and she was born m 1750. 
Her mother, who v'as very severe, used 
to shut her children into dark closets 
or give them only biead and water 
when they did anything wrong 
One day the young people decided to 
rebel and run away They did run 
away, but the old shepherd of the place 
stopped them and brought them back 
to be punished Novy the shepherd’s 
name was Robin Gray, and it was 
the memory of this incident in her 
young days that made Lady Anne 
take lus name for her song, v'hen 
she came to write it many years later. 

H ow people tried to discover the 

AUTHOR OF A VERY POPULAR SONG 

The song soon became popular, but 
she had not put her name to it, and 
people began to ask about the author- 
ship Indeed, a learned Edinburgh 
society offered twenty guineas for the 
name of the waiter This strikes us as 
very curious nowadays, when v'e find 
everybody rathei proud of being able 
to write But w e must remember that 
people were not so proud of writing a 
hundred years ago We all know how 
Scott wrote the Waverley novels secretly 
People occupying a high station in 
life thought it undignified to write 
for print What Lady Lindsay said 
about it was this She declared she 
had a dread of writing anything “ be- 
cause of the shyness it created in those 
who could write nothing ” In other 
words, she did not want to make people 
who could not write uncomfortable in 
her presence 

Another great lady writer of Scottish 
songs held the same view' This was 
Lady Nairne, the autlioi of “ The Land 
o’ the Leal ” and “ Caller Herrin’,” and 
a goodly number of songs about Bonnie 
Prince Chat he and the fight he made 


in 1745-1746 for the crown of his 
fathers Lady Nairne sent her songs 
to the publisher under the name of 
“ Mrs. Bogan,” and when she v’ent to 
see him at lus office she went disguised 

A song that brought comfort to a 

SORROWING MOTHER 

She is best known now by “The Land 
0’ the Leal," winch was wntten to con- 
sole a deal mamed ft lend who had lost 
her first-born child. That is the mean- 
ing of the line, “Oor bonme Bairn’s 
there, John”, for the land o’ the leal 
means heaven, and not, as some people 
think, the country north of the Tweed 
Lady Nairne belonged to an old family 
who had fought and bled for the 
Stuarts, so it was no wonder that she 
made so many fine songs about the 
Jacobites and about the cause which 
ended so disastrously at Culloden 
But there were other writers of songs 
about Prince Charlie besides Lad} 7 
Nairne There was James Hogg, foi 
instance, better known as the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd ” — one of the most wonderful 
natural geniuses that Scotland ever 
produced He got little more than six 
months’ schooling, and he was a man 
before he could wnte down the letters 
of the alphabet conectly , yet he gave 
us such songs as “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” " Flora Macdonald’s Lament,” 
“ Come o’er the Stream, Charlie,” and 
“ When the Kye comes Hame ” He 
was a leal shepherd, and lived all Ins 
days near that Yarrow’ of which Woids- 
worth has written so tenderly William 
Glen, a Glasgow’ merchant, should also 
be mentioned for Jus “ Wae’s Me 
for Prince Chailie,” a song which the 
late Queen Victoria often asked for when 
anybody v r as singing m hei presence 

T he famous poet of Ireland and the 

BEAUTIFUL SONGS HE W'ROTE 

Of writers of Irish songs which 
have become famous, quite a number 
might be mentioned Perhaps there is 
nothing more popular than Tom Moore’s 
“Last Rose of Summer,” though “Robin 
Adair,” the writer of which we do not 
know, runs it pretty close. Moore w as 
a perfect master of song-writing, and 
his “ Irish Melodies ” included many 
songs that were once greatly popular 
Some, indeed, such as “The Minstrel 
Boy to the War has Gone” and ‘ The 
Harp that once tliro' Tata’s Halls; 


are still V’idel} known, and are often 
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THE WRITERS 

r heard upon the concert platform. 
Mootx is, without question one of the 
greatest of our -ong writers His «*nti 
meats arc so beautifully expressed that 
ttiteV appeal not only to the Irish nation 
but to the whole An a lo ‘bxon n c It 
was Samuel Loser the nos eh t who 
gate us Ivors O More ssluch became 
so popular that it vvw plat i <1 bv nu't 
bands ss hen Queen Victon t w as cross netl 
The Wcarm o the Green is ahs i> s 
m great reque<t at InshpntnoliL gattnr 
mgs Both tin Irish exile and the lash 
patnot find thur sentiments reflected in 
it and its vein of melancholy appeal 


OP THE SONGS — * 

thccopjnght was sola some scars ago 
it realised tin. substantial sum of {boo 
It was the music cf Mtchavl Wdlnm 
Ralfothat made the soul of ktlbrncy 
svntten bv Mr 1 lahoner known in 
all 1 nghsh speahms; bud If Iblfe 
had written nothing but this «ore and 
the opera of Th Bohemian t ul 
his name would hase t*v,n handed 
down to posterity 

There are tnan\ more songs which can 
lx mentioned onlj briefly such for 
i xample as the famous Cherry Ripe 
the words of which were wtfttui ts 
holnrt Hem h and the NjcarofBrav r 
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-THE CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRIES 


sad lives, and are terribly poor. Some- 
times famines cause desperate starva- 
tion m the land that produces and 
sells to other countries great quantities 
of corn The intense cold, too, also 
brings much suffering to the poor, for 
nearty all over Russia, except on the 
Black Sea Riviera, snow and ice last 
for months. Some go into the towns to 
work when nothing can be done in the 
fields, but, in most cases, the poor 
creatures paste up every cranny that 
lets in air to their w retched hovels, light 
a stove, which is kept going, if possible, 
night and day, and resign themselves to 
a wretched existence, often stupefied 
with a strong spirit called vodka. 

Very hard, too, is the lot of the 
many thousands of miners m Russia 
These we shall find about the Ural 
Mountains — theie is an obelisk on one 
of these with Europe engraved on 
one side, and Asia on the other — and 
the Altai, or Gold Mountains, m Siberia, 
on the borders of China, and on the 
various coal-fields, chiefly round the im- 
portant towns of Moscow and Warsaw 
THE untold wealth that lies buried 

1 UNDERGROUND IN RUSSIA 

The mineral wealth of Russia is untold, 
and is not yet half worked , neither does 
I it go to enrich the country nor to help 
pay for the costly reforms which are so 
urgently needed There are iron, copper, 

I gold, and silver among valuable metals , 
every variety of precious stones, marbles, 
and agates , and thousands of unhappy 
beings toil year after year, wresting 
these minerals from their dark hiding- 
places m Mother Earth’s rich stores 
Those who have broken the laws, and, 
alas 1 sometimes those who are only sus- 
pected of breaking them, are sent — as 
British convicts used to be sent 
| to Australia — to Siberia, as exiles or 
| prisoners, or to work m the mines 

I Others of Russia’s millions are to be 
found by the waters that cover so much 
of its surface, working and building the' 
steamers and the infinite variety of boats 
and barges that travel on the rivers, 
canals, and lakes Others are engaged 
in fishing, for fish is extraordinarily 
plentiful, and is much needed, as there 
are so many fasts m the Eastern 
Church, when no flesh food, but only 
fish, is allowed to be eaten Russia is 
not yet a great manufacturing country, 
although many iron, steel, copper, 


arid textile u orks are rapidly growing 
up; so, at present, we find no districts 
densely peopled, with towns almost 
joining each other, as in our own 
cotton, uoollen, iron-working, and ship- 
building centres But there are in- 
numerable towns in Russia, most of 
them very interesting, chiefly situated 
on the old great river highways j" and 
more are now rising up along the vast 
new iron highways — the railways — that 
link up the north and south, and the 
east and west of the huge empire. 

T he citv of peter the great, that 

SEEA1S TO FLOAT UPON THE WATERS 

It is an easy journey from England to 
Russia, either by land or sea. One of the 
chief routes by land is via Berlin and 
Warsaw, taking about three days. If 
we choose to go by sea, it will take a little 
longer, even if we shorten it by going 
tlirough the Kiel Canal, instead of round 
Denmark to the Baltic, then up the 
Gulf of Finland, past Kronstadt, the 
great arsenal and sentinel of the 
Neva, to the city of Peter the Great, 
the capital of the empire, built on the 
islands and shores of the Neva, as it 
winds into the Gulf of Finland 
If we mount the dome of St Isaac’s 
Cathedral, near the centre of St Peters- 
burg, and look down on the mass of 
glittering water in the canals and arms 
of the Neva, the city seems as if almost 
floating upon it The edges are lined 
with fine quays and docks , and barges 
and steamers and boats of all kinds ply 
busily about m every direction, for St 
Petersburgis connected by water with the 
distant Black, White, and Caspian - seas. 
But if our visit is in winter, a very 
different scene meets our eyes All is 
frozen — the Gulf of Finland, the rivers, j 
the canals, and the lakes 

T he sleighs with the tinkling bells 
THAT RUSH OVER THE FROZEN LAKES 

The ice is strong enough to bear car- 
nages of every description, and rich 
folk, wrapped up to the eyes in costly furs, 
glide swiftly along m sleighs, sometimes 
with three horses abreast, tinkling their 
bells, over the ice and snow, to enjoy all 
the balls and theatres and parties of the 
gay winter season French is greatly 
spoken by the upper classes m Russia, as 
other Europeans find it very difficult 
to learn to speak the Russian language 
Between St. Isaac’s and the Neva is 
the statue of the founder of the city, 
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sad lives, and are terriblypoor. Some- and textile works are rapidly growing 
I times famines cause desperate stanza- up , so, at present, we find no districts 
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I of its surface, working and building the 
steamers and the infinite v ariety of boats 
and barges that travel on the rivers, 
canals, and lakes Others are engaged 
in fishing, for fish is extraordinarily 
plentiful, and is much needed, as there 
are so many fasts in the Eastern 
Church, when no flesh food, but only 
fish, is allowed to be eaten Russia is 
not yet a great manufacturing country, 
although many iron, steel, copper, 
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folk, wrapped up to the eyes m costly furs, I 
glide swiftly along in sleighs, sometimes | 
with three horses abreast, tinkling their f 
bells, over the ice and snow', to enjoy all f 
the balls and theatres and parties of the 1 
gay winter season French is greatly f 
spoken by the ujipcr classes m Russia, as | 
other Europeans find it very difficult f 
to learn to speak the Russian language. I 
Between St, Isaac's and the Neva is j 
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w ith the English qua}? on one side and 
the Admiialty buildings on the other 
Fiom the Admiralty the three chief 
streets, or prospects, radiate m stiaiglit 
lines The Nevski Prospect, like the 
Unter den Linden of Berlin, is one of the 
finest streets m Europe The Kazan 
Cathedral is m it , and at its end is one 
of the most celebrated monasteries m 
Russia — that of St Alexander Nevski 


T he wonderful churches of Russia, 

COVERED WITH GOLD AND JESVELS 

It is difficult for us, who are used to 
plainer houses of worship, to realise the 
exceeding richness of the decoiations in 
Russian catliedtals and churches Not 
only aie they adorned with marbles 
agates, jaspei, green malachite, blue 
lapis lazuli, and fine work in gold and 
silver, but theie are many sacred 
pictures, often set with diamonds and 
other piecious stones, and beautiful 
embioidered hangings, and many other 
uorks of art, Ihe scmces held in 
these magnificent churches are very 
grand and solemn 

Next to the Admiralty is the famous 
Winter Palace, joined to the Hermitage, 
built by Catherine the Great, and 
beyond that is the Summei Garden and 
Palace In these palaces are stored 
treasures of pictures, painted by the 
gieatest ai lists of the woild, and also 
most valuable and intei estmg collec- 
tions which illustrate eveiy part of 
Russian history The Ciown jewels of 
Russia are kept in the Winter Palace, 
and form a most gorgeous display, 
enormous diamonds, and rare rubies 
and sapphires blazing from crowns 
and necklaces and sceptres 
The Royal Library, m the Hermitage, 
contains more than a million books, 
besides an important collection of 
manuscripts Among them are letteis 
from Mary Stuart, Henry VIII , Eliza- 
beth, and Charles I , and there is 
a writing exercise of Louis XIV m 
French, “ Homage is the right of kings, 
they do what pleases them ” No wonder 
the bov grew up to declare proudly, 
“ I am the State ” 

T he simple cottage of Russia’s 

GREATEST RULER 

Just opposite these palaces, across 
the Neva, is the fortress and cathedral 
of St Peter and St Paul, where all, 
save one, of the sovereigns of Russia 
since the foundation of St Petersburg 


have been buried. Peter’s boat, " the 
grandfather of the Russian Navy,” m 
winch he sailed about and gained much 
piactical skill, is housed near the 
cathedral Close by is the interesting 
cottage W’hcre “ the giant w'onder 
worker,'' as Peter was tailed, lived on 
the banks of the river w lnle superintend- 
ing the building of Ins city. Two rooms 
and a kitchen w’ere all he required 
In the Aitillery Museum is Peter’s 
carnage with which he measured roads, 
the number of revolutions made by 
the u'lieels being registered by the 
machinery m the box behind — a sort 
of taxi-cab On the lid of the box is a 
picture of Peter travelling, with forests 
in front of lnm, and newly built houses 
and newly laid-out gardens behind him 
There are many manufactories round 
St Petersburg, which also has a large 
trade, chiefly m produce — timber, tar, 
hemp, sugar, and beetrodt- — from the 
forests and plains close by. Alongside the 
quays many English and German ships 
may be seen in the jirocess of loading 

M OSCOW, THE CITY OF GILDED SPIRES 
AND PAINTED DOMES 

We could spend months in St Peters- 
buig and not come to the end of all 
the treasures to be seen m it— treasures 
fiom which we can learn much of the 
stoi y of Russia and its peoples without 
opening a book , but the whole country 
lies behind it, and w r e must hasten on 
to Moscow', the ancient capital, 400 
miles south-east of St Petersburg 
Moscow is now the centre of the raihvay 
system of Russia, though the old water 
routes which connect it with distant 
parts aie still much used 

Over a million people live m .both 
St Petersburg and'Moscow The older 
city is the centre of a great cotton trade, 
and there is a large coal-field m the 
neighbourhood 

South of the city, w'here the Moskva 
river makes a great loop, are the 
Sparrow' Hills It w r as from here that 
Najioleon, suriounded by his staff, 
surveyed the glittering city at his feet 
Thousands of housetops, and trees, and 
the winding river lie before us, but above 
all stand out the gilded and coloured 
domes of the cathedrals and churches and 
the grim walls of the numerous monas- 
teries We have already glanced at the 
history of this bustling and busy city, 
and now we must visit the Kremlm, 
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which is the Tartar name for a fortress. 
The Kremlin itself consists of a mass 
of buildings on the higher bank of the 
Moskva River, shut m by a wall with 
towers and gates It is, to Russians, one 
of the most sacred spots, for here are 
the Synod buildings, where the Council 
of the Russian Church meets in solemn 
slate Here are the ancient garments, 
some richly embroidered w'lth pearls 
and precious stones, and the jewcl’cd 
mitres w'orn by the patriarchs of the 
Eastern Church Here, too, m the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, the 
czars have been baptised and married, 
and in the Cathedial of the Assumption 
all the czars fiom Ivan the Terrible 
have been crowned , in the Cathedral 
of the Archangel Michael, the old 
czars were buried 

Man}? and greatly revered are the 
idles and sacred pictuies called ikons, 
and treasures of jewels and gold and 
silver, to be found in the various build- 
ings of the Kremlin In the Tow'er of 
Ivan the Great are the famous bells 
which are rung on Easter Eve with 
such wonderful effect The enormous 
“ King of Bells,” which is 19 feet high 
and weighs ig8 tons, stands at the foot 
of the tow'er, with a piece knocked 
out of its side weighing eleven tons. 

’T’HE WEB OP STREETS THAT HAS BEEN 
1 SPUN AROUND THE SACRED KREMLIN 

All round the Kremlin. he streets, 
arranged like a spider’s web, and there 
are many rich monasteries and great 
churches and fine houses, and beyond 
are the factories of all kinds and the 
hovels of the w orkers 

It is easy now? to pass by tram to 
Kiev on the Dnieper, the mother of 
Russian towns, and, indeed, one of the 
most ancient towms in Europe It has 
many fine old cathedrals, and also 
important trade and manufactures 
Its companion, Novgorod the Gieat, 
near Lake Ilmen, called the cradle of 
the Russian Empire, bears many marks 
of its ancient and important hist 01 y, 
dating from the times of the Scandi- 
navian Rurik Here, in 1862, a monu- 
ment w?as erected to commemorate the 
1,000th. birthday of the Russian Empire 

Nijni, or Lower, Novgorod, on the 
Volga, is also a place of much interest, 
chiefly on account of the great fair 
which is held there every summer 

It is said that the value of the goods 


brought to the fair for sale amounts to 
about £ 24,000,000 sterling, shops and 
bazaars, and all sorts of buildings cover 
a large space of ground, and the w r ares 
set out in them come from every part 
of the empire and beyond There are 
iron goods from Tula, near Moscow, 
the Russian Birmingham and Sheffield 
combined , silks from Persia , precious 
stones and furs from Siberia and 
Central Asia , tea from China ; rich 
carpets, dried fruits, cotton goods, 
silver ornaments, and all sorts of wooden 
boxes and toys made by the peasants 

H OW EAST MEETS WEST IN THE CITY 
OP THE OREAT FAIR 

The wharves of Nijm Novgorod, 
where most of „ this merchandise is 
unloaded by stuidy Tartar labourers, 
are quite ten miles m length ; and the 
various types of people seen selling, 
buying, and looking on, show that here 
Europe and Asia meet and trade. 

Steamers ply regularly on the great 
rivers, such as the Volga, now a peaceful 
highway of commerce with numbers of 
tow'ns on its banks, and united w ith the 
distant seas by its tributaries and con- 
necting canals Its course approaches 
to w'lthin foity miles of the Don 
Many are the stones of fierce warfare 
and pirates connected with the great 
rivers of South Russia in the past 
Astrakhan is the port near its delta m 
the Caspian Sea, the headquai ters of the 
large fishing industry carried on in 
that inland sea 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, is the great 
poit of the South for sending away the 
corn grown m the fertile parts of Little 
Russia Many of the ships along the 
quays at Odessa fly the British flag 
Wool is exported from the steppes round 
the Black Sea, and there are many 
engmeenng and shipbuilding works in 
the neighbourhood of tins thriving city 

A Miaury mountain, and a splendid 

ROAD ABOVE THE CLOUDS 

Railways now run down from Moscow 
and other parts of Russia to the Caspian 
Sea, skirting the eastern edge of the 
Caucasus Mountains, W'hich form such 
a high barrier between North and South 
The highest peak. Mount Elbruz, 
tops Mont Blanc by about 3,000 feet 
There is a splendid military road 
over the Dariel Pass, rising at parts into 
the clouds, with scenery like that of 
Sw'itzerland White peaks against the 
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blue sky, dashing torients, glaciers 
and avalanches, all seem especially 
beautiful after the bare steppes and 
rocky deseits that aie found not far 
off Baku, on the Caspian Sea, famous 
for its nch mineral oil wells, is connected 
by the line that runs thiough Tiflis with 
the port of Batoum on the Black Sea 

R ivers of oil that run throuoh pipes 

AS LONO AS OREAT BRITAIN 

There aie special boats and trains 
to com ey this never-failing oil from 
the wells whence it springs, but, in 
addition, pipes aie now' laid, through 
which poui daily over a million gallons of 
oil, stiaight to the tank-boats and reser- 
vons at Batoum about 600 miles away 
The rail now' pushes on bejond the 
Caspian Sea, and links together the 
fertile oases which lie like green islands 
in a sea of sand, wateied by rivers 
which aftei wards lose themselves in 
the surrounding dry and loclcy soil 
In these oases, rice, wheat, and fruits 
are grown Here, in Russian Tuikcstan, 
most of the people are Mohammedans, 
and numbers lead a wandering life, 
keeping camels, cattle, sheep and horses 
wherever sufficient pasture can be 
found on the dry and barren steppe lands 
But the greatest achievement in 
linking together the far distant parts of 
the great empire by means of the non 
rails is the Siberian Railway, from 
Moscow' right across Asia to the Sea of 
Japan, an arm of the Pacific Ocean. 

This railway reminds us, in some ways, 
of those that run across America It is 
longer, and much of the scenery is dreary 
and flat, and often it runs through endless 
forests It crosses over the Ural Moun- 
tains near Ufa, a district famed for iron 
mines and foundries, as well as for its 
riches in gold and precious stones 

T he longest and most marvellous 

RAILWAY IN THE WORLD 

There are no tunnels, and there is 
none of the exciting, hair-breadth travel 
that the great lines of the New World 
furnish among the Rocky Mountains, 
In wantei it is so cold on the Siberian 
line that meat, butter and fish need 110 
lefngerabng cars The w'ater for the 
engines has to be brought hot, or it 
w ould freeze on the w'ay 

A great feature of this line is the 
number of bridges needed One that 
crosses the Volga near Samara is nearly 
a mile long, and many more are passed 
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on the w r ay through West and East ^ 


Siberia, crossing over the immense rivers 
that drain so slowly and quietly across 
Siberia from the South to the frozen 
Arctic Sea The Obi, the Lena, and the 
Yenisei are all, like the Volga, over 
2,000 miles long ; so is the Amur, which 
flows east to the Sea of J apan *, and 
many of the tributaries which 30111 the 
Arctic i ivers ai e long and important, and 
have helped much m the development 
of the country. In West Siberia the rail- 
wav luns through a belt of very fertile 
black earth, like that m Little Russia, 
w'heie wheat is growm, and immense 
dairy fauns are rapidly developing. 

Thousands of settleis from other 
parts of Russia are brought every year 
by tram to fill up the vast silent 
tracts of Siberia The line runs past 
Omsk and neai Tomsk, past Irkutsk, 
round the south of Lake Baikal — a 
most difficult piece of engineering, 
then omvards through Manchuria, wluch 
belongs to China, to Vladivostock, 
with a branch line to the city of Pekin 

T he monsters of a past aoc whose 

BODIES ARE PRESERVED TO-DAY 

Many towns aie grou’ing up on the 
line, both trade centres and mining 
towns Omsk is the centre of the 
agricultural industry of Siberia At 
Irkutsk, the largest towm in Siberia, 
are gold-smelting w'orks, besides other 
industries, and a universitj'- 

The coldest place in the w'orld is on 
the River Lena, where the difference 
m the winter and summer temperatures 
is the greatest known Theic are islands 
in the Pacific wheie the temperature is 
almost the same all the year round 
At the mouth of the Lena, and m 
other paits of the Arctic shores, the 
remains have been discovered of mam- 
moths with long, w'oolly hair, frozen 
hard in the icy mud by which they 
w'ere suddenly ovenvhelmed ages ago 
Their flesh, when first exposed, w r as actu- 
ally eaten by the wild animals prow'hng 
around Some of the monsters have 
been preseived and set up in various 
museums, and interesting photographs 
have been taken of these creatures, so 
miraculously kept for centuries after all 
their kind had disappeared from the eai til 
There is a large trade m ivory from 
the tusks of these prehistoric animals 
found in the New Siberian Islands, 
which lie off the mouth of the Lena 
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It now talcs about eleven davs to 
travel the 5 000 miles bttwctn Moscow 
and Wadivostock and the last part of 
the line is full of rcmtrdcrs of the 
dreadful war between the Russians and 
Japanese in if)05 when Ku -ian soldiers 
were brought across A«ia by llionsands 
on the Siberian Railway to perish 
mi'cnbta in the struggle TIk Russian 
Navy was practically destroy td near 
Port Arthur on the \ dlow 
Many strange looking peofl*. arc 
Seen at the stations along tin Siberian 
line — Clunoc Mongols Itin ran emi 
grants and wild jvcopli. at tht steppes 
Some of the**. jom the Iberian luu. 
where it crosses the Urals from the 
railway that runs through Orenburg 
on the Lral River from Ta hkent 
beyond tin Sea of Aral which again is 
joined to the Trans Ca pian line Much 
trade with Cintrd Asia comes this wav 
The Urals run fer over r o»v> nule- to 
the Arctic here* and form a great store 
hou*e of mineral ncte- Drtary plains 
ot snow and ice m winter ami damp 
swamps m summer, lie In tween th m 
art! Archangel on tlie \\ lute Sea wl ich 
for long was Knsuas only pert 
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arc highly educated and arc de*.j K 
mteres ed in reforms and pood povtn 
ment and in finding out the }<est w ays of 
living Finland is one ot the countne' 
where wo*n«n arc counts daxv.it aens an I 
arc allowed to 1 elp to choo-t t! r tepre- 
«»nta»ives who settle puhl c matter* 
as well as men TKy can wen In. 
elected as r present at ives themselves 
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blue sky, dashing torrents, glaciers 
and avalanches, all seem especially 
beautiful after the bate steppes and 
rocky deserts that arc found not far 
off Baku, on the Caspian Sea, famous 
for its rich mineral oil w ells, is connected 
by the line that runs tluough Tiflis with 
the port of Batoum on the Black Sea 

R ivers of oil that run through pipes 

AS LONG AS GREAT BRITAIN 

There are special boats and tiains 
to convey this nevei -failing oil fiom 
the wells whence it springs, but, in 
addition, pipes aie now' laid, through 
winch pour daily o\ er a million gallons of 
oil, straight to the tank-boats and reser- 
voirs at Batoum about 600 miles aw ay. 

The 1 ail now' pushes on beyond the 
Caspian Sea, and links together the 
feitile oases which he like gieen islands 
111 a sea of sand, watered by rners 
which afterwaids lose themselves in 
the sui rounding diy and rocky soil 
In these oases, rice, wheat, and fruits 
are grown Here, in Russian Turkestan, 
most of the people aie Mohammedans, 
and numbers lead a wandering life, 
keeping camels, cattle, sheep and horses 
wherever sufficient pasture can be 
found on the dry and barren steppe lands 
But the greatest achievement in 
linking together the far distant parts of 
the great empire by means of the non 
rails is the Siberian Railway, from 
Moscow' right across Asia to the Sea of 
Japan, an arm of the Pacific Ocean 
This railway 1 eminds us, m some w r ays, 
of those that run acioss America It is 
longer, and much of the scenei y is dreary 
and flat, and often it runs through endless 
forests It crosses over the Ural Moun- 
tains near Ufa, a district famed for non 
mines and foundries, as well as for its 
riches in gold and precious stones 

T he longest and most marvellous 

RAILWAY IN THE WORLD 

There are no tunnels, and there is 
none of the exciting, hair-breadth travel 
that the great lines of the New World 
furnish among the Rocky Mountains 
In w'mtcr it is so cold on the Siberian 
line that meat, butter and fish need no 
refrigerating cars. The w'ater for the 
engines has to be brought hot, or it 
would freeze on the way. 

A great feature of this line is the 
number of bridges needed One that 
crosses the Volga near Samara is nearly 
a mile long, and many more are passed 


on the way through West and East 
Siberia, crossing o\ er the immense rivers 
that drain so slowly and quietly across 
Siberia from the South to the frozen 
Arctic Sea The Obi, the Lena, and the 
Yenisei are all, like the Volga, over 
2,000 miles long , so is the Amut, which 
flows east to the Sea of Japan, and 
many of the tributaries which join the 
Aictic rivers are long and important, and 
have helped much in the development 
of the country In West Siberia the rail- 
way runs through a belt of very fertile 
black earth, like that m Little Russia, 
wlieie wheat is grown, and immense 
dairy faims are rapidly developing. 

Thousands of settlers from other 
pai ts of Russia are brought every year 
by tram to fill up the vast silent 
tiacts of Siberia, 'the line runs past 
Omsk and neat Tomsk, past Iikutsk, 
round the south of Lake Baikal — a 
most difficult piece of engineering , 
then omvaids thiough Manchuria, which 
belongs to China, to Vladivostock, 
w ith a branch line to the city of Pekin 

T he monsters or a fast age whose 

BODIES ARE PRESERVED TO-DAY 

Many towns are growing up on the 
line, both trade centres and mining 
towms Omsk is the centre of the 
agricultural industry of Siberia At 
Irkutsk, the largest tow'n m Siberia, 
are gold-smelting works, besides other 
industues, and a umveisity 

The coldest place m the w'orld is on 
the River Lena, where the difference 
in the winter and summer temperatures 
is the greatest known There are islands 
m the Pacific where the temperature is 
almost the same all the year round 
At the mouth of the Lena, and in 
other parts of the Arctic shores, the 
remains have been discoveied of mam- 
moths with long, w’oolly hair, frozen 
hard m the icy mud by which they 
were suddenly oveuvhelmed ages ago 
Their flesh, when first exposed, was actu- 
ally eaten by the wold animals prowling 
around Some of the monsters have 
been preserved and set up in various 
museums, and interesting photographs 
have been taken of these creatures, so 
miraculously kept for centuries after all 
then kmd had disappeared from the earth 
There is a large trade m ivory fiom 
the tusks of these prehistoric animals 
found m the New Siberian Islands, 
w’lnch he off the mouth of the Lena 
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burst out into open revolt From time 
l to time Euiope is startled and horrified 
| by the news of assassinations of the 
| leaders of the government, by men 
5 banded togetliei to destroy' the existing 
| state of things in the swiftest u ay they 
| can devise 

| It is one of the chief objects of the 
1 government of the Czar to detect and 
defeat all the effoits made for freedom 
| So spies and police are sent in eveiy 
direction to people’s homes, to the 
universities, even to debating and 
Shakespeanan societies , and on bare 
suspicion men and women and mere 
children aie seized, put m pnson without 


methods, is Tolstoy. He lives in > 
the heart of Russia, not far from 
Tula, the busy' district near Moscow . 
This old man "of eighty', with the long 
white beard and pieicmg ey'es, wears 
a peasant’s smock, and leads a work- 
ing peasant’s life Perhaps he is the 
only man m Russia who is not afiaid 
of the Czar 

And yet many' have been impiisoncd 
for only possessing the books which he 
writes and publishes for the whole 
woild to read Some of these books 
give beautiful, if sad, pictures of the 
peasants he loves so well — the peasants 
whose lives he shares, though he was 
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tnal, and sent away' to dreary' exile or 
bitter death. In some cases their sorrow- 
| mg friends never know' their fate 
| Is it any' wonder that this unjust 
I violence-— and we cannot tell the half 
= of it — has called out mad, unieasomng 
s violence to meet it, and caused many 

i despeiate deeds > But, mercifully, all 
reformers m Russia do not believe m 
rwing bombs to gam their righteous 
I demands Many' go on in patience, 
1 teaching and preparing the giound for 
| the final struggle and the success that 

i rons! come sooner or later 

The greatest leader of thought m 
Russia, as well as the gieatcst mihience 
■s', for gaining freedom by peaceful 

S C 5 * 


born a rich man — and of the attempts E 
he has made to educate them Others, [ 
again, show in burning words the | 
terrible wrongs suffered by Russian | 
reformers at the hands of spies, police, 
and governors His voice, too, rings 
clear and loud as he denounces the 
wrongs of the peasants, the evils of 
luxury, the hollowness of the state 
religion, the wickedness and waste of 
drawing men from their homes to tram 
them to kill their fellow-men. 

And no one dares to touch Tolstoy 
as he utters his brave and inspiring 
words, standing out boldly' against the 
dark background of Russian misery 
Hie next Mor> of Countries is on page 387,3. 
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curatives wc foci air w av cs and vu. 
also Feel them when someone siuldenh 
shuts a door or when no stand on i 
station platform and an excess train 
whizzes bj But when the nr w ues 
art. verj much *malkr and mucker we 
cannot fed them with our hand but 
wc fed tlem with our ears and tlun 
we call them «ound> Some of the 
verj largest and showed air waves that 
can ju»t be heard In our nr 1 as a v m 
deep faint low sort of boom can a!-o 1*. 
just felt b) our hands 11ns o' course 
depends ufion the limits of hearing in 
the person m question for *onie peoj le 
ran hear much lower notes — that t» to 
sa> much slower waves — than other* 


All questions of floitmq and swun 
minj, and living dept nd on the coni 
jvuauvr chllcrences lictwcen various 
Bungs os regards gravitation Iron is 
heavi r than water or as wx sav its 
specific crautv is greater than that ni 
water Iron must therefore ink m 
water Mctetir) is heavier tlun water 
and therefore macurj must muL m 
water But inercura re leaver thin 
iron and it must tl erefore sink in iron 
"Hell is pm a peculiar wav of saving 
that tin iron must float vn the mercurv 
The tiling with the ln„tHHt sjxxit e 
Kiavatj a the thing fe» whuh the tutl 
lusth** tjon^cst | nil It therrfjre gits 
nean t to !)» id/th and anjtlimr rl-e 
must t’oat on 11 1 - top it it 
why c*> ii?os tit nrsT wmi s ttrvnnr 
Wc all knovr tht( thugs van urr 
tai'-h in the way thee Mm w*n I 
^ nothing to** n Apr t!ur h ,*■ 
** rre things wtil ratfiT tre-ak Hu 
ls”d tllicrs wnlKn l an 1 t’encrew 
*s v -gim t iMr (!1 sha,* vet 
etVrs wall t»rl anl * s* tn t f -e rrw 
si spe even wV-n tl'- l*re In" t «e >♦ 
lei n| % 4ii i * ul nan -s ai«- 
apj e*l ty» ttri< d nil | t t 1 
t mjtu- f Kx-rrral ruV tl *t »,.w* 
s "• *t mjn i* tl»' tl" n J 'it * t! i 

* tV rv «* t 'll i *a n - T 

tveui tl«-tl gre-H *»a*r- ll*J l i 
W l!i,i 1 4i * m w “ * I | re t** 'r 

h tv i t >* 

* I *»«< t 1 it tl •**» can I-*” 1 * 
r »bli at *1 1 *' ^ » I' » 

r >' * \ y i |»i— t\ lh> •• s i si 

i» U< r-s 7 x ** **- w » e 
„ 1 t, tie U * - Vet-* -t? 


that when a Uun s is mulotot the 
molecules of it an tlnnin into x state 
of greater nioti »n <.uil »u know ilia 
th v an farther aj vrt i the t* ig 
exjunds But it tie in i s il - are 
farther apart thin flu v w n ami if if 
are mov im, about m »rc v n i m»v t i 
thev Were thev can it Is* 1 olduu n 
to each other sa tl^htlv it 1 nodh 
as before, and *o the thing whu h wi u 
it was cold could n t lx lx it ian I v 
lx bent I)rvctli wc undent i d tl 
nature of 1 at we «e*c h » eau^a * 
t H tl at iron tl otild In hit* it e’ 


We outfit rot to «i\ list i v! re 
quite tl t 1 of all jv -il 1 Hung* to 
burr ior mikin n 'it it Tl list t cl 
i r alh hvdmgtn it* otlcr tunl 
vt g t infix icat Iv tuning spin*** 
(iiiaiJtJti ol bulr if » ti m tr b~min„ 
il c can c iju-u titv I tnv f ih r su’wta i e 
tint vu know Hut is wlj wc l-m 
a mrecttir of cvv»tn ir i hi dr gyn 
w t n in wot to l**tt a pi t f hm 
t » n iVe the Itrht n i r*vg ant it 
O ftttlPK. tic O* petIM tOU 11^ *V Jt 
^rn i* the vtrv great rv}**T 

Th i iv -Ullage* of a rritsH ip 
re** i s drvn*m Mid es^-nafy t l 
‘act that * iih « h t*r jt j* ”>oi of t 
is burnt 1c teal it tl wt« r* \ 

gixxl drrel < f livihre i** 1 M g-**! ** , 

far l«f tlcMiioufulutli) rrairir ; 
OJ r re I *i)l A U.ri II 1 'b IS p U e T r 
u fern" to ! re’ri pm nn 1 av tie* re 
jrv recalls- rv «tft i rev il -rre*-, 
sfturv He water tf* t re r ad *!m 
tl e tiv ’ire en «* it re t* 1 1 «e lx 4 ‘ 

! r tV Je -,1 t’ vt re res I w'-nrei t' 
ti e re »I i s i f a 1 a r dd/lJH i - w 
i Vi tl it ui r »« »» * a*v»a* 
ll-re w« U rat i n » * T** ml* 

*» i lire t Vtt'ev r ttt**-. r? 
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quarters, many of the wondeiful 
creatures that live at the bottom of 
the blue sea, such as sea-anemoncs 
But diveis cannot go down many 
scores of feet, and the sea is often miles 
deep If we want to learn about the 
deepei parts of the sea, we must dredge 
them — that is, let down something 
that will scrape along the bottom, and 
catch hold of anything that will come 
away , and then the catch can be 
hauled up to the surface, and we can 
study it This is costly, and takes time, 
but much of it has been done, and we 
have ah eady learnt a great deal about 
the bottom of the sea by this means 

WHAT MAKES WATER GURGLE WHEN IT 
COMES OUT OF A BOTTLE? 

We know that the air has a pressure, 
and so, if there is an empty space 
anywhere, the air will press into it 
Now, when we pour water out of a 
bottle which is full, there must be an 
empty space left behind in the bottle 
when the liquid comes out, and from 
moment to moment, as that empty 
space tends to be formed m the bottle, 
the air outside is bound to rush in to 
take its place If the bottle has a wade 
mouth, like a tumbler, then, as we pour 
the liquid out, air can flow' in evenly, 
and there is no gurgling 

But if we take a full ginger-beei 
bottle, and hold it upside down, then 
there is a series of fights going on 
between the liquid, which is trying 
to get out under the pull of gravi- 
tation, and the air, which is trying 
to push its way past the liquid to fill 
up the space m the bottle Sometimes 
the air pushes back the ginger-beer, 
and sometimes the ginger-beer pushes 
back the air. This means that the air 
is thrown into little disturbances, which 
w'e hear as gurgles We say that 
water gurgles, but really, of course, 
it is the air that is disturbed by tins 
contest between it and the water, and 
we call these disturbances “ gurgles ” 

WHY DO EMPTY VESSELS MAKE MORE 
SOUND THAN FULL ONES? 

In the study of sound we soon dis- 
cover the existence of things which 
help to magnify a sound The virtue 
of these things is that they resound, 
and so they are called resonators The 
body of a violin is a icsonator, and so 
are our chests and the spaces of the 
mouth and nose when we sing If we 


play a violin fiom which the body has 
been taken away, the sound is weak, 
and thin, and ugly, and the difference 
between n violin worth £2,000 and one 
that is not worth £5 is to be found 111 
the body, or resonator The w'hole 
point about a resonator is that the air 
inside it can be thrown by it into sound- 
waves If there is no air inside it, of 
couise its use is gone. An empty vessel 
is a resonator. If it is filled with fluid, 
it can no longer act , it makes far less 
sound, and the weight of the fluid 
quickly stops w'hat sound it does make, 
acting like the dampers m a piano If 
w e w'ere to fill the bod}' of a violin with 
w'ater, we should get the same lesult 
as if w'e held the body of the violin 
tightly in our hand when playing it 

WHY, IF WE TOUCH A GONG, DOES THE 
SOUND CEASE? 

The sound of the gong, like all other 
sounds, is due to waves of air that 
strike against the little drum inside our 
ears and are translated by the nerves 
of hearing into what w'e call sounds 
These waves m the air are made by 
something In the case of a gong or 
the string of a piano, they are made 
by a vibration which has been pro- 
duced by striking the gong or the 
string When we play a note on the 
piano, a hammer strikes a string , if 
w r e let go the note, the sound stops 
It stops for exactly the same reason as 
the sound of the gong stops 

When we touch a gong, w r e stop its 
vibrations, and therefore we stop the 
movements of the air u'hich those vibra- 
tions w ere causing If w r e are doubtful as 
to w'hat a vibiation really is, w'e only 
have to touch the gong gently after 
staking it, and we shall understand. 
In the case of the piano, when w'e let 
go the note w r e have just played, the 
sound ceases at once, because the 
damper, as it is called, which W'os 
raised from the string when we played 
the note, is allowed to fall on it again, 
and damps the vibrations We do 
exactly the same when w r e have acci- 
dentally struck a tumbler and set it 
ringing , if we handle it, it stops. 

WHY CANNOT WE FEEL AIR-WAYES WITH 
OUR HANDS? 

This is simply a question of the 
delicacy of the sense of touch. Our 
hands can and do feel air-waves of cer- 
tain rates and sizes When we fan 
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* i run flat out on the table is water would Ourbodie-wagh just th«*«iniew 5 ether v * 

But when we come to consider what th* twe hold a ought in our hind cr not 
shape of tlie earth is we shall see that the amount of «tuf! in "ur I »1 h-« is 
tntr question U not ouite Tight if we arc the same m other ca c Of turns, 
to read it strictl} The earth is a ball our bodies and tie wti f ht t u-tNr 
and if water is tooliey the law ofgrni wugh more thin our Kx’ies w t'd 
tation and get as near the centra of the alone but that i> a dtf«r«.nt tj tn N 
earth as possible it follows that tin. sur nors tach placet have a law or 
face of water must always cunt and omavuation* 

Us curvature as wc sa\ must be the The law of gravitntirn is not a 
same as the cun atutt of the earth qaevtion of anv {land or 5 sr Ii is « 

The water in Up smallest pool or basin universal law It i equally and *tr ctlv 
raust obev tlus law but of course the true of ciui puticle of matter tvm 
curst is so Might that wt cannot «ec. it where and apphes ^truth NUmnu 
I f however instead of a pool wc take that particle c f nnttir and even. < ther 
a huge lake or the ocean wt can set f article whether near or Ui Tn u j i 
tliat the surface of the water is curved tl c earth the most mijxuiant kind of 
for ourselves because we can «ct how gravitation 1 IN earths grcuitalim 


a slap lca\m 0 us falls rountl the corner 
or a ship coming over the hom, n rises 


up as it apttroaches US. So the rral table urd-- tie f i| M earth 1 

answer to tlus question is that the sur al*o l<iru p’-i'lc ' 1 towards the m ir 1 j 

face of water is al*a\t curved audit 11** m««n anl «m »tu m th u\ 

i» alwav* curved in ot c wa\ — O k wa> Onlv the earih N iru rr r 1 a> tin* | 

tn wliwii the cartlns curved— and that advantage and tin 1 whv it is tie j 
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near But a l**tV whch rest* t 


l»dl f itw earth 1 


j ts wlut the question ftalh means 
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tleleaxcn tlnd uinsadpiid ,«•? 1 


have not cl ariy distinguished in tur options mass Tims 1 itnullnm 1 
minds what weight real! vis and what it is on tie sifivy of th- *ui we si rdj 
not All weight ts a direct comvquciHt if finl the downward jm’** H i^uatet 
gravitation and of nothing *1 e Wert t inn here 01 Manic* than lure m 
there no gravitati in tl ere wtuM U no tl c in still Jr's, ar 1 v rr, l>„t if 


ei,dit Tl'e prwer rf we tl 1 1k tl is over we s’ a 1 ve tLat it j 
dr dejxftd* up n the ir plv rvim tha tcravj at* 1 J tm 
that 1 etftcvnied o r cwrw Nre a**d tf-it tr r» r t tl*- j 
er tl-xt is ailed up 1 !<«.» wav < 1 p t r*. It 1 1 u il at t* } I 

tie wt»n* l if a tit-Vs j’i 't his a law «f $r*vi At* o I 


FravnUtim enturlr depends up n the 
amount of stuff that 1 orftc*-nwd or 
the i*n*i < f milter tl.at is ailed up 1 
In other words tl e wn*.* t if a th < s 
depnis entirely upn its mts* —th** 
anmmt of matte* in it t west 1 mg 
£>*'* tl» prove Bat pvt ling aPrfts 
gravitate o nerpt this prtwt rl tie 
*"11 irt 1 1 nutter p< v *eut 
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If our eyes could see them t hcv would 
certainly he of different colours to the 
light that we can see. The nofcs 
below the red end of the octave that we 
can see would appear us some other 
colour which, of comse, we cannot 
imagine, and the notes abo\e the 
violet end of the octave we can , see 
would appeal as anothei colour It 
has been clearly piored that some 
insects, such as ants, can see these rays 
of light beyond the violet, to which our 
e\ es are blind But what colour it 
looks like to them of course, no human 
being can ever tell It is very interest- 
ing to know, howe\ei that tliete aic 
animals which can see notes of light 
which W'e cannot see, just as there are 
animals w Inch can heat notes of sound 
too sin ill foi our eais to hear. 

WHY DOES A DIVER NEED LEAD ON IDS 
HOOTS TO MAKE HIM SINK? 

The diver would ccitainly sink with- 
out the lead on Ins boots His body 
itself is boa viet than water, and though 
the small quantity of air between him- 
self and Ins case tends to make him float, 
yet the metal round Ins head makes lnm 
heavier still The point about the lead 
on his boots is that it makes lnm sink 
m the right direction If it weie not foi 
that he might sink head first or side- 
i wavs, and might find it exceedingly 
| difficult or impossible to right himself. 
The lead serves, in a way, the same 
purpose as a piece of lead placed at the 
bottom of those little toys which cannot 
be upset, however much they are pushed 
about A closer parallel still is the case 
of the balloon, which is kept the light 
W’ay up by having its heaviest part below' 

WHY IS SALT DAMP WHEN IT IS GOING 
TO RAIN? 

When we say that the salt is damp, 
we mean that it has taken a lot of w atcr 
into itself, and of course it has absorbed 
the water from the air Common salt, 
like a host of other things, will help itself 
to the water m the air, though many 
other salts wall do so far more readily 
than common salt does We are speak- 
ing, of course, of water that was in the 
form of gas, making up one of the gases 
m the an Plainly, the reason why salt 
becomes damp before it rains is that 
before it rams there is an unusual 
amount of w ater-vapour in the air 
Indeed, the rain is due to the fact that 
the w’ater-vapour m the air has become 
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loo great m amount for the air to hold 
it any longer, and so down it tumbles 
m the form of rain When raindrops 
form, w'e know' that the water-vapour 
of the an condenses in little drops 
around particles of dust, and so on, in 
the air Well, that is exactly what 
happens when the salt becomes damp 
The watei -vapour in the air has 
condensed upon the pat ticks of salt, 

OUR hands 


<2 


WHY DOCS THE SUN MAKE 
AND FACES BROW'N? 

For a long time the answer to this 
question was vety uncertain Doctors 
used to ha\e the idea iliat every change 
produced in the body out of the ordinary 
was a disease — was something wrong 
But a great mam' of these things that 
aic too often looked upon as diseases, 
oi as something wrong, are really in- 
stances of the marvellous power of the 
body to adapt itself to special circum- 
stances* In tins case, for instance, it 
used to be thought that some injury 
w as done by the browning of the skin 

What really happens is that the skin 
turns browm m older to protect the 
blood underneath it from the too strong 
injsof the sun The browm paint, or 
pigment, as it is called, that is formed 
m the skin catches up the sun’s rays 
and absorbs them, and so the precious 
blood that runs m thm-w ailed blood- 
vessels just under the skm is protected 

Sunlight is exceedingly good and neces- 
sary for us, but there is only a certain 
intensity of it that is good, and beyond 
that it becomes harmful People vary 
very much m the extent to which they 
browm under the sun It is said that 
the people who can live best in the 
tropics are those m whom the skm has 
the best power of making the brown 
pigment to piotect the body It may 
be that the deep colour of dark races is 
protective, and that is why we find 
darker peoples nearer the tropics and 
fairer peoples nearer the Poles. 

WHY DOES THE SURFACE OF WATER 

NEVER CURVE OR SLANT? 

Water, like everything else, is under 
the influence of gravitation. All the 
parts of it must therefore get as near as 
possible to the centre of the earth In 
the case of a solid flung, those forces 
which hold it together partly oppose the 
force of gravitation, and so an india- 
rubber ball, for instance, will remain as 
a ball, though if it were melted it would 
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great new obsei \ atones, containing i he 
| finest telescopes in the world, bn\e hen; 
| special!} built on the tops of mountains, 
5 oi, at any lute, as high up as po.-abb- in 
I parts of the world sp, ciailv t boxen fos 
| the clearness of the ait and the higlut 
I the telcstope, of com ,e, the less the 
| amount of e\en dear an that the light 
| from the stais has p, pass fhromili 
s befoie U u aches the e\e of the astio- 
| noincr 01 tin. ten- of the cameia 

I now can w’i; ti:i i. now' mam dais hierl 
| ART IN A 1 l,AR 01 A ELAM.1 e 

1 If we know how long a planet takes 
! to go once iound the sun, tin n we know 
§ the length of its real Then if we can 
\ watch the planet, and see how long it 
| takes to spin iound once on itself, wc 
5 know the length of its tlav Divide 
S the length of the voai In the length of 
! the da}, and we have the numbei of 
I davs in the year But though that is 
| quite easv in some cases, m others, 
| unfortunate 1\ . it is impossible, and so 
I we cannot ret tell the number of days 
\ in a vcai of an} planet The f rouble is 
| that, though we know how long the 
| planet takes to go round the sun, in 
| some cases — as, for instance, in the 

! case of Neptune — the planet is so far 
aw a; that we cannot make out an\ of 
the features of its face, and theiefore 
cannot tell at what late it spins, or 
even that it spins at all, and we do not 
know the length of its day, though rre 
do know' the length of its year 

DO THINGS WEIGH HEAVIER OR LIGHTER 
W'HEN MOT OR COLD? 

This question about graritalion is 
really extremely interesting, because it 
so happens that this is one of the very 
questions on which a great many re- 
markable experiments have quite lately 
been made There is no doubt about 
the answer to rt, but rve must under- 
stand what that answer really is It is 
that the power of gravitation is not 
in the slightest degree affected by tem- 
perature , in othei words, one and the 
same thing — if nothing is taken from it 
or added to it — weighs ]ust the same, 
however much it is heated, or however 
much it is cooled But we must not 
lie confused. When a thing is heated 
it swells, as a rule, and as there is no 
more of it there, but it is occupying 
more space, it is made lighter in pro- 
portion to the space it occupies Thus 
hot water wall float on the top of cold 


BOOK OF WONDER 

v a ter , hot an will rise in cold nit, and 
so cm Tins, however, is not n question 
of absolute weight, b.it of the relation 
between that weight, ulmh is no! 
char, cert, and the voimne of (lie Hung. 
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no LAR-RINOS AtTUCI OUR EVES? 

I do not knmv am thing good that 

can he sau) n! ear-rings, said the Wise 
Man : but, of course, we mu-t not ‘-ay 
anv evil of them tiial is not true It H 
ntterh untiiie that pieicmg the mix, 
with or without the vmnng of ear-rmtp, 
Ills any eflcct at all upon the eyes. 
There is no ) eaxon whalevei win it 
should Imi e such an effect, and hundreds 
of thousands of cn-es every day prove, 
of rour-c, that it has imt Pet haps, if 
we want to snj the best we can for ear- 
ring*.. we must add (hat, at any rate, 
tbes do less harm Hum inr-c-i ‘mgs, w Inch 
are worn for the same reason — that is 
tosav, foi ornament — by many savages. 

IE I IflllT IS A WAV I or AIR, DOCS TIlC 
LIGHT. WAVE GO THROUGH GLASS? 

1 igbt is not a wave of air; it is a 
wave m the ether, and this ether is 
cvervwheie — m the air and in the glass, 
too. "U lien Hie light passes through 
glass, it is a wave in ether all the time, 
though dunng part of its journey the 
kind of matter called air is there, too, 
and in another jiart the kind of mutter 
called glass is also there. This is not 
to say, of course, Hint matter has no 
effect on these ether-waves, for we 
know t hat it has All we can say is that 
some kinds of matter offer no gicat 
obstacle to their passage, as, for instance, 
glass , while other kinds of matter, as, 
for instance, wood or sfonc, intei fere 
very much with their passage Sound is 
a wave of air, and where sound passes 
through glass, the air-wave on the out- 
side throws the glass into a wave of 
the same kind, and the wave in the glass 
starts a new wave in the air on the 
other side, and so the sound goes on 

DOES AIR DISSOLVE IN WATER? 

Certainly air dissolves in water, «nd 
the pleasant taste and spaikle of nice 
drinking- wafer aie due to the air dis- 
solved m it If we aie m some part 
of the country where vve aie not sine 
about the water, and fear there may be 
dangeious microbes in it, perhaps vve 
boil it in order to kill them When we 
boil it, vve drive out the air which was | 
dissolved m it, and if vve keep up the 
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HOW WE GET OUR FISH 
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THE BOATS THAT CATCH^hTfISH 
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wnnm ei ’«« p > ,rr ; n at r j r i ,,ciriy «w*w 4£ 55 w^t ‘? nd T -° vaIne of tl,e fish 

Ulc *n this picture we i"* 6 ‘he weight of a year s catch is equal to 
- W ° Ecc fish bc “'fr landed at Newlyn, ... Cornwall. 
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^ y r ac “ w< * dangerous, and in tenVe^ ' allIe 1,1 a year 15 abont £70,000 The 
" r ’"<Tft» 'other Four-fifths of the /- i, ^ 77°? men ell T a Ced in the British fisheries 
landed in England comes from the North Sea 





CATCHING SPRATS OFF THE EAST COAST 



intcn als along: the top m order to keep it floating:, and one end of the net is fastened by a rope to the boat The 
boat then drifts, and the fish swimming against the net get their heads caugnt in the meshes and cannot escape 
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The net Is then hauled in and the boatmen row ashore * Drift-nets are used only for fish that swim near the 
surface of the sea, like mackerel, pilchards and sprats, and usually a mimbe~ of the nets are fastened together 
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’Tlic boat on reaching shore is polled upon the beach, and the sprats are then shaken oat of the nets, ready to be | 
sorted and packed for the market The pictures on this page show sprat-fisliers at Aldeburgli, in Snffolk 1 
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TRAWUNG-SMACKS AND STEAM-TRAWLERsf 
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£L^SS? ™r in „ nt sea "merfor; ee s; an 'd 

fish to London ~° iected b T steamers that take the 

Steamer is often H t!,e fish trawler to 

_enmer is often danfrerons work, as can’beseen here 
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WHAT THIS STOAT TELUS US 

I F we make a careful examination of the bnun, and e»pecia!]y of the new brain, 
we find that it w truly a double organ. It w easy to prore fat ether ways, 
that the two sides of the brain differ Tery mochm thetr duties and their importance 
but actual examination of the brain itself does not show us the differences that 
we might expect Though the brain has erery thing to da with the rpiestisn 
of right hindedness and left hsndednest no one could tell whether * mas 
was right handed or left handed by examining his brain It is important to 
set this out clearly at first, lest we should think tlat cme s-de of the b-a a 
b in some way Inferior to the other This t* not so. Ote proof of this o 
to be found in the fact that either side of the brain can beed-cated for special 
purposes and if one side faJs, the other wi'l do just as well prorided Uu 
we call upon it during our early yeir* when almost all things are potitb e 

THE PARTS OF THE BRAIN 
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■t few are left ) ' 

Imdcd \o one is j< rfectlv 1 1 
t qintlinn’c-tl in C\(T) thing he * 
tine*. Mtu\ pwqlc hue lo l-c * 
l rth handed in c« rlain rupcels 
Ha Mohnut hr in *ame ha* 
to train one hind for onr kind r>t 
work end the otlur for nm tlier l«n h 
e«prdh ihPVcult though diflrrent Tint 
panul Im !o It sin tK thhtnd* tods 
tx&ctU the Min sauk Sot people 
tv*m km \t notlum, if lluv Mil jitt 
think xonvtmiw that Unto u vtn<* 
natural ihfltmvo h tween tl** two 
lu ul* tr' tl r It » si t * it as I i tin* 
of t Initial er rr an <<»>! ^ 
b-twnn the two feet Tlat is a 
ni taken ilea th* q>, •'’* >n Is 

a Mhti of Irati hi 1 wt Ivi' 
ahe »j\ ■wen tlat tVne sit r*a rstutsl 
iM* irnrrt hetwren t f two > drt \ I 
tie liam w> f»i at m lace brxn 
a' r to «1 -w\ sc* 

Tlii first I'lftjfirttl *k i tUrWT 
tVt mr ts~i* larmtletomn 1 
■*»\ I hr *ti i it 1 i ir'vse I '‘f * 
UjTS.kn* ** t’ , * yiMi*< 
"i i* 1 ha\< tv,^ tr-i It vs- t 
I'rpu a* tit e m 1 1 r*s~^ etc 
It wtrot tV I call -w*Jrl < tw\ 

a ‘<u tnuri u ivsn-r ttr 

t ’ U 1 * h*' t ii*« i-t r*rf* 


Iran m the left 
1 r * il f cu» rv ~’>ut 
trradi all\ a|jr i h — , 
the mid JV lini i ! tl tr 
I««*U and t I k-ii at -i »eta ; 
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-THE PARTS OF THE BRAIN- 




arc made as to right haralidnesa and 
left handedne* art nv>re noifaen** lx 
cause those who make tin estimates 
forget th* vholc question of education 
Soire well known authorities for in 
stance lme said tint there » *<ime 
uUtion lx tween crime and It ft handed 
ness The real truth n however tint 
there is a connection bctwci n crime and 
•ick of education and there is more 
left handedne-, among unducatcd 
peopl because there art fewtr parents 
and teacher. to K pirtieular as to 
which hand the child uvr There ts 
alisohitel) no connection whatever 
between riftht handedness or left 
hand dness and am of the higher 
qualities of mmd and character 
l’ut even when we alhw for educa 
ti n it seems quite certain that tVre is 
a commoner natural 1 ns towards ncht 
Intdeilness than towards Ic‘t harded 
ness, ard this requites explaining 
One hud of ctphrah »n is tint fir 
tendency i inherited irlthist interrst 
tn s as far as it go>-% hut rd courv it 
l 1 >*s not tdl us how the tt nd *ne\ began 
\t/iiy *owi nsmrs app born might 
»Y iiiwn n anp utm.p,s 1 1 rr ma\w u 
I t vtnv quite attain lint even 
ajnrt trim imilvtirn and edueatitm 
right land'll rwimts terl to have 
lip lit l-nlcd c*nl Iren and left laejid 
|«rvnts to have 1 ft Inn lid children 
Ui rtn rrf* in making s cd < hhetl is it 
Is nil import an ‘ an I also verv d-Ti-ult 
to lx* sme lint we a’l nv fir the Conw 
qainn-s cl *-hKatt n 3rx' nu*»t« n 
!l it, truh can: and tre ilil It is 4 *5r 


da 


atil thru i Ixao-ae* char 


It vt 1 r ’its wnfcsfntl om 
We h*"w Hut lie qn*v»n 


amount of evidence in favour of tin 
\n w The arttnes arc so arranged 
tint the bhxxl supph to tin* left side 
of the head seems to lx* rati cr moTL 
di ect than to the right sidv Hut vv*ien 
vvt evimtnc the brain itself i is mi 
possible to find that cither side is Iwttir 
favoured with blood than theo’lu-l an ! 
it is rot thought that tbisqavsti ,n atxmt 
whtcli a great deal has hcen w-ntten and 
argued is of vers much imj>ortar<e 

S OWCTIIISO ABOUT T»t ItllAIH THAT 
NO MAH LMirpSTANIlS 

The truth is that after a’l these 
\ran> of studj and Hough a wlole 
Iibrarv of boohs ha« l>crn v\rtt«n 
on the subject «v still tlv not rrallv 
hr aw whv mire tvo, V Humid 1-e b-'t 
brained thar nglit l mred « <tvj t in 
so far as we know lint the l us t f csji ea 
tion »» partlv resjwnsil le 

Tins queMu n woili lie far less tr« 
portant if the dift-rmce the 

leading half and tlx* Id half «f tie 
brain were cnlv a matter of tire rtn 
paratne skill Ktwcen lie tw v lu.ivJs 
and that of coirw is wtat ir^-t 
jvrpic tlurk Hut rcahv tbit h fvr 
and avvav tlx: least pail nf the wN 1 
matter Within tlx- Us* twenty or 
llnrly >ears w« have lea n* that H*c 
riglt Use lerl— that is to *4\ tl*e Ir'l 
l rarwd— -fvtvm uiate ill rw rr uaH l 
with tlx* Mt «t»le of h s btain in t? uv 
1 1 t -s J arv’i lm‘ hr * <*akv w f xti' s 
wi*h the left «ir of h s lea > ls*rf»ls 
with it lx- f Jlrat mis»e wit’i it ar I 
left hajnlr-1 f>f* J r »* » ll* tlcev* th n. 
Mill tlx i 4 t * he ** Hr r l*?a •'t 
Is vislrgrw h tlw rise rllrfi -t -* 
f vet'll* uuj r~wi t» j»ih- t j* h, j*r 
the ivte le-^rv'c e 1 i*n 


I anv 


of tlx* x*f*jh t M 1 1 si i* j*etl sp' the m*w<t th- fs»e l a « *r- 
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-THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE*— 


we are not both-handed is a mattei of 
economy Life does not like waste If 
one thing will do her pui pose, Nature does 
not employ two When the education of 
the brain starts, if one side of the biam 
has the advantage. Nature favours that 
side. Nature is like a schoolmaster 
with two boys in lus class, one of whom 
gets a slight start, while the school- 
master neglects the other altogether 

W HY ONLY ONE SIDE OP THE BRAIN 
NEEDS TO BE EDUCATED 

There is no need for both sides of 
the brain to be equally educated. One 
side gets an early advantage, and then 
the more it has, the more is given to it 
But it must never be foigotten — though 
it usually is forgotten — that the less- 
educated side of the brain is naturally 
just as good, and has quite equal 
possibilities of being the leading half, 
so that there is alw ays tins other half 
of the brain to fall back upon We 
must see how this works out 

A man of seventy may meet with some 
kind of accident or injury, visible or 
invisible, which prevents the working 
of the leading half of his brain — the left 
half, if he is a right-handed man There 
is still the right half of his brain avail- 
able for the same kind of woik With 
labour and patience, he may be able to 
teach the right half of lus brain to do 
very imperfectly one or two things winch 
the left half of his brain used to do But 
I fear that in cases like this the poor 
man is almost as badly' off as if he had 
nothing to fall back upon The reason 
for this is that when people get old 
the biain's power of learning becomes 
less During y'outh is the best time 
to learn Now let us take the case of 
a little child of five or thereabouts * 
he can talk, and perhaps even read 
a little , he can draw, and even make 
a feu simple letters with Ins right hand 

H OW THE BRAIN REPAIRS AN ACCIDENT 
TO ITSELF 

Some accident may affect the 
working of the child’s brain, just as 
in the case of the old man , but the 
difference between the two cases is 
tremendous The right half of the 
little bo\'’s brain now simply takes the 
lead. It is true that, as we shall 
learn, he has to begin again by say- 
ing “Papa” and “Mamma,” just like a 
tiny baby , but y'et, because lus brain 
is young and still de\ elopmg, a child 
rv 


like this will, m a year or two, be 
practically as w'ell off" as if the accident 
had nevei happened at all Such cases 
are not very common, but they are 
quite well known 

But we have still set ourselves some 
questions which must be dealt with If e 
have alteady decided w-Iiy people do 
not become both-handed, unless, like 
the pianist, they have some special 
reasons for setting both sides of the brain 
to learn the same lesson But w r e still 
have to find out why there are about ten 
or more right-handed people to one who 
is left-handed, and the puzzle is greater 
because, as w e have seen, there is nothing 
to be found m the bram itself to ex- 
plain this difference 

Well, in the first place, it is certain 
that custom, tradition, and piejudice 
have something f o do with the difference 
between the numbers of right-handed 
and left-handed persons. It is probable 
that a very considerable number of 
children, at any rate, are boin with no 
natural bias in favour of either hand 

R iaHT- HANDED PEOPLE AND LEFT- 
HANDED PEOPLE 

It is interesting to make observations 
on babies m this respect Often it is 
impossible to make out that they prefer 
the use of one hand to that of another, 
but when w r e begin to teach them things, 
we usually fax our the right hand , in 
other words, it is the left half of the 
biam that gets all the practice and 
education, and so it gets the lead We 
notice this m games as in everything else 
Among cricketers drawn horn the less 
wealthy classes of society, it is found that 
many throw, bowl, and catch with 
the left hand, but they bat right- 
handed Many of these were, I believe, 
naturally' left-handed. They pieferred 
to throw with the left hand long before 
they started cricket , but when they' 
began to be taught to use a bat, they 
were told to stand m a right-handed 
position In cricketers drawn from 
the upper classes, it is very seldom that 
we find left-handed play'ers, and es- 
pecially' left-handed batsmen The 
reason is that as boys they w'ere 
specially looked after from the fiist, 
and even those who would naturally 
have become left-handed have been 
made right-handed When we notice 
things like this, w r e can understand that 
a great many of the estimates which 
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with what wc find in t hr brains of Put it would be a great error to s 
! cilthv individuals of the higher and that that is all I tit speech centre doe* 
more intellectual races of mankind. The muscles which wc us- in sjx iking 
Now the bearing and seeing of words are all represented on both suits of the 
come first m order so to speak bceauy* brain but it t» one thin^ to Ik able to 
wc must receive Wore we can give move tliera and anotlier to 1* able to 


''I* 


and after that wc ought to study the 
way m which wc speak and wnte Of 
all various centres it t> if couw 
the word hcaruv centre that first de 
vclonx tn a child and after that the 
spcakim, centre The** really form a 
p nr In person-* \vlu> have been taught 
to read and write another pair is di 
\ eloped— the readme or word seeing 
centre and the writim, centre Let ns 
now study Hie speech centre 
We have only to tlunk for a nvment 
to realise that tn <omc wvvs t}** stvech 
centre must be the most wrrilcrfnl 
and important part < I 
the I umxtt brain Of 
course reading and 
writing arc com 
piously important but 
then they arc texllv 
will a newer kind of 
ipreeb after all Now 
it is sjrevh or t»n 
pua?e that u o"c of 
great nurkx of 
mankind In man 
wav« we aie human 
jv.it because we can rvi. <u ( >. 

*,>Mk and ki we may 
»\ that tlv i,wti 
centre m «w t rams V* 
marks the *» rimi/ *>{ **• 
wl at tealK 1 js trade ar 1 make*, ns 
human atv! far m*te w>~id Hut than 
an, otbrtlis ng creature that iiVwn 
<>f all lb'* s,«r<tsl eenlit-s »*• |J- h* r 


j cak wit h them I f any thm„ In j pen to 
throw the true? pcch centra outuf action 
thv t«erv>n cm still u>c all !«■* mu*< W 
If we say a svord lie can viy it 
alter us but he can no more sivak 
m tlic red seme of speaking tlnn an 
anmnl can He may mutate like a 
pirrot tut that is all The only excep- 
tion to this is that in « am cav* just 
a im wvn’i Jikr its arl no are till 
kept and the reason seems to l« tliat 
th* y have t^en so often used tint tlv 
I avel sun lahunu-in theotN r ideeftb 
brain also It has t'fend'Vc Acred aK*. 

tl at tench prrvo-i,iO,r» 
use Lid hn., n-e are 
s.ti’1 able t » uw an oath 
nr two wlen ad tlx t{ t 
of their ps-wu i 1 xjvech 
is g >rc Thn hue 
user! tlxse wt> J* *j 
very mini tutu's tint 
Ihm teem t« hart 
Ivomir firnJs fixed 1 1 
tv ti Md^ of the tea n 
Though the SjCn 1 ! 
ecnli" Lax kn* * » 
, . Ic tranv yri s r*iw 
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out of action by anything, the person 
will hear peifectly, but only as a child 
hcais, oi as we hear an unknown lan- 
guage There is good evidence to show 
that, where people know xnoio languages 
than one, the understanding of them is 
not all mixed up in one particular part 
of the brain, but that they have their 
own little centies, developed by educa- 
tion, si'uated near or on the outskirts 
of the ordinary hearing centre in the 
leading half of the brain, whether that 
happens to be the light or the left. 

W HY YVB SOMETIAIES HEAR YVORDS 
YVITIIOUT UNDERSTANDING THEM 

We have all noticed that sometimes, 
when we arc not attending to the talk of 
those around us, we hear that something 
has been said, but do not understand it, 
and so perhaps we say “ I beg your 
pardon ” , and befoie our friend has 
time to repeat what he said, we have 
understood it The w»ords w ei e recorded 
and heard m the hearing pait of the 
brain, but the reason why we did not 
“ take in ” what was said was that the 
sounds had not been iaf'cit from that 
part to the word-hearing centre, wlieie 
alone they could be interpreted A 
second later, when we attended, that 
happened A case like this helps us to 
understand not only the working of the 
bram, but also w bat is meant by attention 
In the case of music, too, it is one 
thing merely to hear, and another to 
understand In this case, also, it seems 
that there is a special centre developed 
m connection with, and close to, the 
hearing centre in the leading half of the 
brain The brains of some well-known 
composers have been examined after 
their death, and it seems clear that some 
of them have a specially rich develop- 
ment of the cells m this part of the bram 

T he many lessons we could learn 
BY EXAMINING A GREAT MAN’S BRAIN 

It is worth while to note, m passing 
that a valuable service is rendered to 
future generations when a great man 
whose brain has already been invaluable 
to humanity, gives orders that, when he 
dies, Ins brain may be examined, so as 
to add to our knowledge of this most 
wonderful of all wonderful things In 
point of fact, we are only ]ust at the 
earliest beginnings of our knowledge of 
the bram and its working We know a 
little of the brain in general, but sve 
have practically everything yet to 


learn as to the all-important and end- f* 
less differences between one brain and 
another At present the study has 
almost entirely to be made upon brains 
of persons who were not at all note- 
worthy, but onr biggest need is to study 
the brains of great and unusual people. 

It is know n that not a few of the* wisest 
of hung men have given orders that, 
after their death, their brains are to be 
examined for the advancement of know- 
ledge. We have yet to learn all about 
the brains of people of great general 
ability — people who are Y'ery clever with 
figure’s, aitistic people, musical people, 
clever writers, greaf thinkers, and so on 
There is an extremely interesting theoi y 
about the finest kinds of brain, which 
we shall loam m a little while 
Now let us turn to the case of seeing 
We are ceitain that things are seen j 
perfectly on both sides of the bram, 
but w r e know that in right-handed 
people, for instance, it is only in the 
left half of the bram that reading is 
accomplished If the uotd-seeing centre 
is thrown out of order, the person will see 
as w'ell as ever he did in his life , lie could 
make perfect copies on a piece of paper of 
the letters he has m front of him , but 
they mean no more to him than to a baby 

A SENSE THAT IS GREATER IN MAN 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CREATURE 

It is also probable — though we do 
not yet know’ this for certain — that, 
just as is true in the case of music, 
the higher kinds of seeing are done in 
the leading half of the bram It may be 
that the kind of seeing done b}’ the 
artist is done by the leading half of 
the bram According to some students, 
it may even be that we also appreciate 
colour m the leading half of the bram. 

This is a subject about winch we have 
yet a great deal to learn It is possible, 
however, to find out, in a given brain, 
very precisely w hat are the exact limits 
of the seeing area, winch, as wc know, is 
at the very back part of the new bram 
Now, we find that tins seeing area has 
been growing, so to speak, for ages past 
in the mam line of progress of animal 
life, and that it is much larger in man 
than in any other creature ; it also 
varies \'erv largely m different human 
bemgs In the brains of many idiots, 
and also in the brains of some of the 
lowest savages, we find very notably 
that the vision area is small compared , 
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JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK 

A 'lift p or widow -> 'X' J 1 . /—> I Miwri count rv 

n woman cwc lived ” t-< - » »•* 1 -^ 1 lie walk*- J alori* a 

mth her only s<>o 7 X 7^ hfth way a?? I pre 

J ack m a little cottage on tl c sentjy mil an oil aoTiin 

ortltr of o |~«ai wood They tsn*Li‘ Jack ha 1 u**vrr «cin le r 1 e! n? 
wire so i«oo link o(ti > lack Went ^ 1 f l ut to his emit MjrjvtM vV »a.nl 
bUpprlfas to 1»«J ami at last •*• I l now y cm quite well J,a k 

things gat so lad that Jacks mother ^enn og> a wicked ogre killed \<mr 
made up her muul to sell tl«*tr cow father an I st >*•* afl the tnorKv wl ah 
the One pwesaton they had left W» vbouli njitlv Whrg W you. Thiv 
when mwket lay cjjne Tound Jack ogre hve* eh- t> aitl if \ on want 
Ml out (1mm, the cow tie h re fum tomintdihin I tan l rip you 
d trimmed to mike the best hitgm Jac* replied that I* orainlv fit 
! e couM xcant to mint h tlrc I'fre ar J avknl 

O-i the wav he rvt a man with a wjrr* In ’mil 
UiRftf haw in bnland Jark cx-k In tl at great faith* c \ts v« c Vr 
such a fanev to the tieam that he rerW I tic «H woman w h p wa* a 
lies. 1 1 tl e man to fpie them to l u i wt eh ard with that a r um 1 * i 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS 
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the lest of his brain may be common- 
place , 01 it may 7 be the other way round 
We have all heard what was said of the 
poet, Oliver Goldsmith “ Who wrote 
like an angel, and talked like poor 
Poll " 

One of the few really- gieat poets of 
the last half centurt, who w'rote many 
poems which will be lead as long as 
English is read, was a most stupid and 
hesitating and commonplace talker 
This pioves that the speech area of 
the brain, like other areas of the brain, 
is an extremely independent thing. 

T-HE POWER TO TALK, WHICH CAN MAKE 
1 FOR GOOD OR FOR EVIL 
1 Ins has a very 7 great importance for 
any nation that is governed as we are 
governed The meaning of the w'ord Par- 
liament is the place where people talk ; 
w e all know 7 that fiatlcr is the Fiench for 
“ to speak ” Now 7 , everyone who votes 
for members of Parliament ought to know 
that the mere power to talk, though it 
is a very notable flung, and may 7 be a 
very 7 useful thing, and has often altered 
the history 7 of nations for good, lias 
yet often altered their history for evil, 
and so helped to destroy them 
The wise, sti ong, pi iceless man may 7 be 
silent , it is even possible that he may 7 
be so busy thinking that he has not time 
to speak ! Wise people w ho look 
around them know 7 all these facts , but 
the interesting thing is that our modem 
knowledge of the brain, and especially 
w hat we are learning as to the indepen- 
dence of the different parts of the brain, 
and the way 7 in which they 7 vary in 
different people, independently of each 
other, all teach us the same lesson It 
I wall be a very good thing when all 
| of us w'lio have a share in deciding 
\ who shall govern us use our educated 
| judgment in this very 7 important matter. 

| TH'E DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FINE BRAINS 
3 1 AND COMMON ONES 

I And now w e may consider a theory 
\ which probably helps us to explain in 
I come degree the difference between fine 
1 brains and common ones There would 
jj certainly be a great cUffetence between 
a a pianist who always practised with one 
§ hand only’, and al way's with the same 
f hand, and another pianist who practised 
| with both hands If those two sat down 
| one after the other to play a great piece 
j of music, everyone would know the 
difference Again, it can be pro\ ed 
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that it makes a great difference to s* 
people whether they 7 use only one eye in 
looking about them, or whether they 
use tw'o In the case of those people 
who do not see straight, or in people 
wdiose ey 7 es are veiy 7 unequal, which 
is more common, we find that the 
constant use of one ey 7 e only 7 
greatly deprives them of the power of 
judging distances, of seeing perspec- 
tive, and of leahsmg the depth and 
solidity of tilings 

Anymne who lias ever looked through 
a stereoscope knows wdiat a tremendous 
difference it makes to look at an or- 
dinary 7 photograph, and then to look at 
a stereoscopic view, using both ey 7 es 
When u r e use both eyes, that is a case 
of what is called binocular vision A 
very w'ise man, called Dr Tohn Brow'll, 
who wrote “ Rab and His Tnends,” 
suggested many 7 years ago that some 
people seem to differ from others as 
if their thinking were, so to speak, bi- 
nocular, and so they 7 saw 7 the perspective 
and depth of things Tins is a rather 
good idea Herbert Spencer, also, had 
the same idea as Dr Brown , but, as lie 
was a great student of the mind and the 
brain, he w r as able to develop the idea 

G reat thinkers, who use both sides 

OF THE BRAIN 

He suggested that in good tlnnkcis 
the tw 7 o sides of the brain were pi obably 
used together much more than in ordi- 
nary 7 people When we look at the 
huge bundle of fibres that run across 
from one side of the brain to the othei, 

W'e can see the force of this Some day 7 
it may 7 be pioved that Herbert Spencer’s 
theory 7 is true, not only of thinking, but 
also of understanding and creating 
poetiy and music, beautiful pictures, 
and so forth One of the deeply in- 
teresting questions yet to be decided, 
probably by 7 the present generation, is 
how far and m what w 7 ays, by 7 our educa- 
tion of the young, w r e can develop to the 
utmost both sides of the brain. Without 
waste of power and without lowering 
the quality of the education of both 
sides. This last is a most impoitant 
point There is nothing gained if 
we educate both sides of the brain 
to a lower standard than we could 
reach if we worked on one side. Wc 
must be content to let one half 
of the brain lead and the othei be led « 
file no t part of this is on page 3867 Jj* 
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— — — JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — ■ 


►j As soon as thi, ogre was safel\ aslct p, 
| J«k jumped up *■ i«d tin harp in<l 
| flew out of flit room Hut the harp 
j seas % fur\ Imp and directh Jaik 
| picked it up it shrnked out 
i M isttr * Master * 
j Tfi ogre wok< up n stands fit. 
j started up mil seeing what had 


that time was not a mom< r t to be lost 
Mother’ M<tl»r Bn% the hitchct 
The egre s cominw ch wn l r shrieked 
Out nish'-d jack » mot It* r Jvk 
s« esl the hatchet ami with a * h 
hhiw cut the lx.an stalk n^ht through 
Rmn Ml tic o n with a tnghthil 
crash and so cmlnl his wirUlwd lift 
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Jack trembled at the voice of the ogre 
" Nonsense, my dear * " lie lie.iul the 
wife say “ Stn. what a fine suppir I 
have prepared for \ou ” 

The supper was so good that the ogre 
instant lv sat down and made a good meal , 
and when he had hmshed he told his wife 
to bring m his favounto lun She went 
outside, and ret tuned with a beautiful 
hen, wlucli she set down on the table. 

" Lay an egg ’ ” commanded the ogie; 
and the hen instantly laid a golden egg 
“ What a useful bud 1 ” thought Jack. 
Soon after this 
the ogre fell asleep, 
and snored so 
loudly that his 
snores shook the 
walls As soon as 
jack heard them, 
he crept out of 
his hiding-place, 
picked up the hen, 
and i an aw ay. On 
and on he rati until 
he reached the 
bean-stalk, which 
he climbed down 
as fast as ever he 
could go When 
he reached the 
bottom he flew to 
his mother and 
told her what had 
happened The 
widow' was ovei- 
joyed, and called 
Jack hei “ brave 
boy ’’ They sold 
the golden eggs 
which the wonder- 
ful hen had laid, 



Presently the ogre returned to the 
castle As he entered the kitchen, he 
cried out in a terribly loud voice : 1 
"Wife, I smell fresh meat * ” 
"Nonsense, rny dear!” replied his 
wife, as before. “ See what a fine 
snpjict 1 have prepared for you.” 

The ogre sat down and ate liis supper. 
When lie had finished, he roared , 

" Bring me my money-bags ! ” 

His wife bi ought the bags, and laid 
them on the table. The ogre* counted his 
money, put The coins back into the bag, 
and then fell asleep, 


Out jumjKid Jack, 
caught up the 
money - bags, ran 
out o’f the castle, 
and was soon back 
agai n in the co t tage, 
" You need not 
mind spending all 
this money, 
motlici,” he said, 
pulling the bags 
out of Ins pockets 
one aftei the other, 

•* for that had man 
stole it from my 
fathci, and it is 
all our ow’n ” 

Some time after 
tins Jack once . 
more climbed the 
bean - stalk a n d 
made lus way to 
the castle This 
time he dare not 
let the ogre’s wife 
catch sight of him 
but aftei waiting 
about foi some 
hours he managed 


and lived very 

comfortably for Jackrctichcd the boin-sti!lc, and began to climb down it tO blip 111 and COH- 
some time on the s» !c)cl y w ab the harp, while Uie ogre follow cd in hot pursuit cea j himself in the 
money they were able to get for them coppci just before the ogre returned 
But after a while Jack began to long " Wife, I smell fresh meat 1 ’’.ro.ired the 


for mote adventures So one day he 
disguised himself as w’ell as he could, 
climbed, up the bean-stalk, found his 
way to the castle, and again asked the 
ogre’s wife to give him food and lodging 
But the woman shook lier head, and 
said that the last time she had be- 
friended i pool boy the 'ungrateful 
wretch had repaid her by scaling the 
ogre’s favourite hen But Jack begged 
so hard that at last, she Consented, 
and this time hid him in><bpboard 


ogre, directly lie set foot in the kitchen 
" Oh, no 1 ” replied his wife “ You 
aie always fancying there Is someone 
m the house Tins time I am certain 
you are mistaken ” 

When the ogre had eaten his supper, 
he called for his harp His wife 
brought it and set it on tire-table, and 
at a word from the ogre it began 
playing by itself This so pleased Tack, 
who w»as peeping over the top of the 
copper, that he detei mined to have it 
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JACK AND Tiff BEANSTALK ‘fy, 

\s soon as the ogre was saf t h aMeep that th'*ret&*»not annum nt to he l *t ** 
Jack jumped up vnred tin harp ind Mother’ Mother Bum the hatchet 
!*ew out lit th room Hut the harp The ogn s coming de an le inched 
wa a fai'a hup anil direct 1> J ith Out rushed Jacks mothT Jat*. 
piche I it tip it shrieked out seized the hatchet awl with x mg\. 

Master ’ Master hi iu cut the liean stalk right through 

The o a re «»h up iiv-t antis H« Bo vn tell tin ogre with a tnjrttul 

darted up and vunfc ulut ha l crash and so ended Ins wntcluilie 
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•f HOW TRUTH GOT TO THE BOTTOM OF A WELL 


Ding, dong, bell 1 

Tommy Lm let go Ins hold, and Pussy 
descended with a lush into the darkness 
of the w ell 

“ Pussy’s in the well 1 ” screamed 
evei ybody on top 

“ Who threw her in ? ” squeaked the 
mice 

" Little Tommy Lm,” cawed the rooks 
And while the}' shouted on top. 
Pussy fell, and fell, and fell 
“ Now foi the bump,” she sighed, as 
the dark and oily floor of the well 
rushed up at her through the water 
But instead of a bump, she fell into 
the lap of a Spinster, who was sitting on 
a marble bench, with a little lamp 
burning at her side. The Spinster 
looked calmly down on Pussy, fondled 
her ears, and stroked her soft fur, and 
smiled at her 

“ Well, I never' ” said Pussy “ How 
did you get here ? Did that little 
rapscallion of a villain, Tommy Lm, 
throw' you in, too ? ” 

The Spinster shook her head 
“ Who are you ? ” asked Pussy. 

" I am called Truth ” 

" Indeed ' And how did you get 
here, pray 5 ” 

“ Democritus placed me wdiere you 
found me ” 

“ And w'ho w'as he, to be sure 5 Grand- 
father of Tommy Lm, I’ll be bound ” 
“ Democntus,” replied Truth, “ was 
one of the greatest philosophers of 
antiqmtv He devoted his life to 


discovering facts Instead of living m 
Athens and enjoying himself like the 
other philosophers, he spent his days in 
searclung for facts He journeyed to 
Europe, Asia, and Africa — all to get facts. 
And when he got back to lus native 
city of Abdera, he took up lus dw'elhng 
m a cave m a garden just outside the 
city, and there spent Ins life laughing at 
the foolish notions of ignorant people.” 
" Did he, though ? ” 

“ The people thought he W'as mad, 
and sent the learned doctor Hippo- 
crates to have a talk 110111 him But 
wdien Hippocrates came away, he said 
that it was not Democntus who was 
mad, but his accusers. Democritus, 
he said, did quite nght to laugh at the 
absurdities and follies and stupidities of 
ignorant, superstitious people. It was 
a mad world Democritus was about 
the only sane man alive " 

" If I had my u'ay with the human 
race,” said Pussy, " I wouldn’t laugh at 
them, but I’d convert the u'hole lot of 
them into mice, and say to my family • 
“Enjoy yourselves ' ” 

“ The human race has learned a great 
deal since Democntus,” refilled Truth , 

" and you mustn’t judge them from 
your experience of Tommy Lm They 
are trying their best And though 
they keep me here in this dark, gloomy, 
and hidden place, you will ceitainly 
never hear me express any feeling for 
them except the feeling of pity ” 

" Wliy did Democntus place you here?” 
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THE TALES OF UNCLE REMUS 
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BRER RABBIT AND BRER FOX 
Drek Rabbit was a naughty, tanning 
little cieuluie, and as saucy as a 
jay-bird He was always playing tricks 
on bis neighbours and they wcie always 
ti\ ing to catch him Bat it wasn't by any 
means an easy task to catch Bret Rabbit. 
One day Brer Wolf says to Bier Fox • 

" If we don’t get that little varmint 
for supper to-night ” says he, “ I'll 
give up being a wolf, and cat glass 
You just ran along home and get into 
bed, and make out you’re dead," say she. 
" And don’t you say anything till Brei 
jj Rabbit comes and pals las hands on 
■ you Then we’ll get him right enough ” 
So Brer Fox went home and got into 
bed and Brer Wolf he matched off to 
Brer Rabbit's house, and knocked at 
the door 

“Bad news. Brer Rabbit,” sa\s 
Brer Wolf. " Poor Brer Fox died tins 
morning, and I’xn off to arrange the 
funeral ” says he 

Biei Wolf trotted away, and Brei 
Rabbit went round to Biei Fox's house 
to see what he could see He peeped 
in, and there was Brei Fo.\ stretched 
out on the bed stiff as a poker, looking 
just as if he was dead But Bier Rabbit 
was always too wide-awake to be easily' 
deceived, and he says out loud, as if 
talking to himself * 

" Poor old Brei Fox 1 I hope he 
isn’t dead , but I expect he is I’d 
better sit here till the ncighbouis come 
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BRER FOX WAS STRETCHED ON THE BED 


round. But I wonder if he’s really 
dead.” says Bur Rabbit in a kind of 
doubtful wav. “ Doesn't look like it,” 
says he " You can always tell when a 
fox is dead by the way he keeps shak- 
ing his hind kg,” snyi; he 

When Biei Fox heard this, he thought \ 
he’d show he was icaliy dead and began I 
shaking his haul It g, and as soon as J3i or | 
Rabbit saw it he lore oat of the house | 
as fast as he could, and did not stop till j 
he leached the safety ol his own home 
Brei Fox and Brer Woll had to go to 
bed without any suppet that night, 

BRER RABBIT AND MR. BEAR 
Dri:r Fox used to grow peas m his 
garden, and Brer Rabbit used to 
creep through a hole in the hedge and 
steal the peas So Brei Fov made a 



AIR BEAR FINDS BRER RABBIT 
mighty cunning trap A young tree was 
growing just above the hole. Brer Fox 
bent this down, and tied a rope to the 
top of it Then he made a loop-knot 
at the end of the rope, and fixed this 
over the hole by means of a stick 
The next morning Brer Rabbit popped 
through the hole, and knocked the stick 
away The loop-knot caught him by' the 
hind legs, the tree flew up, and there 
was Brer Rabbit dangling high up in the 
air Bj'-and-by Mr Bear came along 
" Whatever are you doing up there ? ” 
says Mr Bear 

" Making a dollar a minute — a dollai 
a minute 1 ” says old Brer Rabbit 
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the tales of 

Ho v arc you tlojn„ tlu»t » *a%» 

Mr Bexr very much interested 

A dollar a mmuU s-ivs Brer 
Rabbit That v> what Bret 1 ox i> 
pxxng mr to hans* uj» hen. xml keep the 
crow* war from hi-? rxa. sx>s h< 

A dollar a minute* But I u fVnti 
ol work ol mt own to do xrd \ i < m 
hate tliw job tl jou like Mr lV.tr 
«avs lie 

Mr Bear vud that he d like tl « j >h 
ami Brer Ritibit showed I in how t> 
M down the tree atvl lUiul! n*. 
iWorc Mr PrirwaMwin^in,.. up in Bm 
Rxblnt s place Soon itterward out 
cornea Brer Tov with x great I i,, «tn I 
its yon Mr 1 ear tint enuex 
ft exilin' my p* 1« w It * sjvh Brer I ox 
lull cld thief 1 11 tnch txtl to l rcik 
ml x mt garden t xav* 1 e 

Vrdh pave poor Mr Bear tin thrash 
wik that ctinnut}, oil jlw Kxbtd oj s * t 
to line hid 

THE CPFAT RACE 
Durr lUowtr cane to ml o hnwlf 
jqit al mt the cumu tewt ireali »e 
•disc But l e ds 1 not ct Be" t -at o| 
oh! llrcr Tortoise Brc* !\ thl it 4x111 
t > 1 rrr Tort use 

\o-tre a incite oil crxxl r II 
Mr had a rac* 1 tl !<■ -»1 1 to »lii' \ 

^jfpzr 
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!i« wife bv the startup jxM x wi at 
tach 1 f lh frit fiji r mil p<> t« xnd h 
crouched 1 mv’f <* v» at tit wimim^ 
pod 

Ui and bt Brtr F ihlit irrtu 1 aid 
scone, Vr» Tortn-c to lit « iur It 
cried 

hexdv * Bo 

And Mrs T riot * <h 1 p> She wet t 
1 otoe it t’ e lir*t tro’t 4 •* Bm 
hall it saw tl e V Mint. T< rt usi 

( rill Ms's Brer hi! lit <*M 
Bur T< 1 * t>* sw\t \s jaetts ta \ 1 

WI1111 h I vim 1 tic Tmt ns at tl e 
m ml post ami thi 1 at tlv third 
arl tten xt it'- 1 11 rlh lu. txtan t 
(re! w rv f 11 it 
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Miss Cow butted and butted, and got 
her horns jammed m the tree, and she 
couldn't get away Brer Rabbit 
scooted off, and returned with his wife 
and children, all carrying pails, and they 
milked Miss Cow dry 
“ You’ll bare to stay here all night, 
Miss Cow,” says Brer Rabbit very 
politely “ But don't worry ; I'll come 
and milk you again in the morning.” 

But in the morning Miss Cow got hei 
hoi ns free, and she laid a trap for Brer 
Rabbit After a good feed of grass, she 
returned to the apple-tree and stuck her 
horns back in the holes. Brer Rabbit, 
however, w'as up very early that day, 
and he saw' what Miss Cow did 
" I haven’t had any rest all night,” 
says Miss Cow “ Brer Rabbit, do 


catch hold of my tail and help me pull 
my horns out ” 

” No,” says Brer Rabbit. “ You do 
the pulling and 5 '11 do the groaning ” 
Miss Coiv jerked out her horns, 
dashed after Bier Rabbit. Helter- 
skelter they went down the road But 
Brer Rabbit kept on gaming, and he 
darted into some bushes ; and when 
Miss Cow came up, theic w'as he with 
Ins head just sticking out, and his eyes 
looking as big as saucers 

“ Hello, Big Eyes 1 ” says Miss Cow 
“ Seen Brer Rabbit go by here P ” 

“ Just this minute,” says Brer Rabbit. 
“ He Was looking mighlysick and tired ” 
Off Miss Cow' w'ent like mad, and Brer 
Rabbit be rolled on the ground and 
laughed till Ins sides ached 


LA SORCIERE DE LA FORET 

Till' TN( LTSI! VPRSION OR THIS YTOKY J*> CIWlV OS PACK *37 


T E Prince Mirko dtait le fils d’un Roi de 
■*-' Hongrie Son pere mourut dans une 
bataille avec les Tai tares, et Mirko diil 
fuir pour sauvei sa vie Apres avoir 
voyagd a cheval pendant sept jours, ll 
arriva a un palais fait de diamants 
La nuit etait profonde et Mirko etait 
fatigue et avait faim 11 passa brave- 
ment la grille du palais, et fut surpris de 
n’y trouver aucun etre vivant II y 
avait un excellent diner dans la salle a 
mangel, ct apres avoir mangd, le Pnnce 
Mnko entra dans unc chambre a coucher 
et s’endormit II avait & peine ferme 
les yeux quo’ sept grants, deterribles 
Tartares, penetrerent bruyamnient dans 
le palais 

“ Ho, ho 1 ” s’dcria le plus grand, 
“ je sens du sang chrdtien 1 ” Et, se 
jetant sur Mirko, il le depega en petits 
morceaux, qu’il jeta par la fenetre 
Le lendemam, une jolie petite fille sortit 
de sa cachette sous le palais et arrosa 
les morceaux avec l’elixir de Vie Mirko 
aussitot se dressa, plus fort et plus beau 
qu’auparavant et la jolie fillette dis- 
parut 

“ Ho, ho 1 ” s’ecria le plus grand des 
Tartares, " le petit Prince est revenu a 
la vie 1 ” Et de nouveau il coupa 
Mirko en morceaux Le lendemam, 
tout se passa de meme Le troisieme 
jour, la belle fillette versa encore 
1’ elixir de Vie sur Mirko, et lui dit 
‘‘Je suis la Pnncesse de ce chateau 
Les Tartares ont tud mon pere Mais je 


n’ai plus besom de me cacher, car vous 
etes plus fort qu’eux tous ” 

Et c’dtait vrai. D’un couj> de son 
dpde il tua les sept Tartares, et lui et la 
Princesse se mnent a la recherche de 
leurs peres, afm de verscr sui eux 
l'dhxu de Vie La nuit, ils pdnd- 
trerent dans une foret et allumerent 
un feu sous un aibie 

“ Comme il fait froid ! ” dit une voix, 
au-dessus 

Ils levercnt Ja tele et vuent une 
sorciere Tartaie assise dans 1’arbre 
” Jetez cette poudre sur le feu,” dit 
la sorcieie, “ et il brulera mieux ” 

Mirko obeit , une dtrange fumde s’dleva, 
et la sorciere descendit en disant . 

“ Vous avez tud mes enfants, les sept 
Tartares, e’est votre tour de mourir 
mamtenant 1 ” 

Mirko se sentit influence magique- 
ment, el suppha la Pnncesse de 1'aider 
Mais la fumee l’avait vaincue aussi. 
Mirko avait 1'dlixir de Vie, et il en versa 
un peu sur elle et sur lui-meme ; puis, 
ils saisirent la sorciere et la forcerent a 
les mener a l’endroit ou leurs peies 
dtaient enterrds 

“ Il me semble que j’ai dormi bien 
longtemps,” dit le vieux roi en se 
frottant les yeux, au moment ou 
I’ehvir le toucha Le jiere de la 
Pnncesse dit la meme chose 
Bientot apres, Mirko dpousa la Pnn- 
cesse , son pere lenonga au trone et 
les fit Roi et Reme, 
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THE PICTURE OF A GOLDEN DEED 


A young Scotch minister went one day 
*"*■ to visit the birthplace of Thomas 
Chalmers m an ancient and obscure 
town on the Firth of Forth When he 
had examined this house, he and his com- 
panion entered an inn for lefreshment 
The loom into which he 
w as shown had its walls 
covered by absurd pic- 
tures, such as shepherd- 
esses with crooks and 
sailors home for the holi- 
days But ovei the 
mantelpiece was a picture 
of 'quite another kind, 
making a very strange 
contrast with the rest 
This picture represen- 
ted the gloomy intei lor 
of a cobbler’s shop The 
cobblei w'as seated on Ins 
stool — an old man with 
spectacles pushed up over 
Ins brow', a shoe between 
lus knees, and a hammer 
m his hand The massive 
forehead and firm mouth 
suggested 

an iron resolution But under his 
bushy eyebrow's two of the kindest eyes 
m all the woild beamed with bene\ olence 
on a half-circle of ragged boys and girls 
grouped before the old man with lesson- 
books in their hands The y ou ng Scotch 
minister lead the in- 
scription, which told 
how John Pounds, a 
cobbler in Portsmouth, 
took pity on the 
multitude of poor 
ragged children left 
by ministers and 
magistrates, and ladies 
and gentlemen, to go 
to rum in the streets ; 
how, like a good 
shepherd, he gathered 
in the wi etched out- 
casts , how he ti ained 

S *! iem to nnd to ^ HC p!CTURE THAT HEU > FD dr guthric 

1 the WOllU , ana now, I »tw» the p-Unlinj; In the po session of Sir John Kirk 


John Pounds led him to become the 
apostle of the Ragged School movemei it 
“ I felt ashamed of myself,” he 
related afterwards “ I well remember 
saj ing to my companion * That man is 
an honour to humanity, and deserves 
the tallest monument 
ever laised witlim the 
slimes of Biitain.’ I 
took up that man’s his- 
tory, and I found it ani- 
mated by the Spirit of 
Him who had com- 
passion on the multitude.” 
John Pounds was a 
clever man besides, and, 
like Paul, if he could not 
win a poor boy any other 
way, he won him by art 
He w'ould be seen chasing 
a lagged boy along the 
quays, and compelling 
him to come to school, 
not by the power of a 
policeman, but by' the 
power of a hot potato 
JOHN POUNDS. OF Portsmouth He knew the love an 

strength of_character and Irishman had for a potato , and J ohn 

Pounds might be seen running, holding 
one under the boy’s nose, like an Irish- 
man, very hot, and with a coat as ragged 
as himself When the day comes 
wdien honoui will be done to whom 
honour is due, w e can fancy the crow'd 
of those whose fame 
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while eatiung his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow, he had rescued from 
misery and saved to society not less 
than five hundred of these children 
The young minister was the famous 
Dr. Guthrie, and this humble picture of 


poets have sung, and 
to whose memory 
monuments have been 
raised, dividing like 
the wave, and, passing 
the gieat and the 
noble and the mighty 
of the land, tins poor 
obscure old man step- 
ping forward and 
receiving the especial 
notice of Him who 
said • “ Inasmuch as yc 
have done it unto one 
of the least of these my 
brethren, y e have done 
it unto life ” This is an example of the 
gieat influence of a picture In seizing, 
upon the imagination of Di Guthrie, this 
pictme became an unpoitant influence m 
thelivcsof thousandsof men and women 
The next Golden Deeds are on page 3883 
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A GREAT POEM OF BRITISH HEROISM 

I K the kng and (lonwi story of British heroism there are few chapter* to match 
in thrilling interest the defence of Lucknow When an rawcje number cl the 
natise soldier* in India ft belled against LV Bntiih rule and b gan that abort ha* 
fierce alregg e with their white master* known a* the Indian Mutiny the town of 
Locknow WAtbes egedby a great army of reb 1 to dim. Within its wills Sir 1 ! en. y 
Lawrence commanded a amatl force of Bnlith and loyal rutite so.dtrr* wlu e a 
many more men wonen. and chfldren were there to be pro**eted. For three terrible 
month* the British held oat ag*tn*t their * warming eaetn.es, notsl Havelock and 
Outturn came to tbe\r relief on September 35 . it 57 The* h store: episode ui 

British history wa* £ tmgly celebrated in the fo owing fine poem by Lord Tenoysoo. 


THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW 
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the tigers leap 


-ana tlic foe may 


“ Childien and wives — if 
| into the fold unawares — 
jj livery man die at his post- 
9 outlive u« at last — 

§ Better to fall by the hands that they love, 
than to fall into theirs 1 ” 

Roar upon roar m a moment two mines, by 
the enemy sprung, 

Clov e into perilous chasms our walls and our 
poor palisades 

Rifleman, true is jour heart, but be sure that 
j'our hand be as true 1 
Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed are 
your flank fusillades — 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the 
ladders to which they had clung, 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter, we 
drive them with hand grenades. 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew 

Then on another wild morning another wild 
earthquake out-tore 

Clean from our lines of defence ten or twelve 
good paces or more 

Rifleman, high on the roof, hidden there from 
the light of the sun — 

One has leapt up on the breach, crj'ing out, 
“ Follow me ! Follow me 1 ” — 

Mark him — he falls 1 Then another, and him 
too, and down goes he 
Had they been bold enough then, who can tell 
but the traitors had won ? 

Boardings, and raftings, and doors — an em- 
brasure I Make way for the gun ! 

Now double charge it with grape ! It is 
charged and w e fire, and they run 
Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark 
face have his due 1 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought 
with us, faithful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among us, and drove 
them, and smote them, and slew — 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
m India blew 

Men wall forget what we suffer and not what 
w'e do \Ve can fight , 

But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all 
through the night — 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their 
lying alarms , 

Bugles and drums m the darkness, and shout- 
ings and soundings to arms. 

Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done 
by five. 

Ever the marvel among us that one should be 
left alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from 
the loopholes around. 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be 
laid in the ground. 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of 
cataract skies. 

Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite 
torment of flies, 

Thoughts of the breezes of Maj' blowing over 
an English field. 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that 
would not be healed, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-piti- 
less knife — 

Torture and trouble in vain — for it never 
could save us a life. 
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Valour of delicate women who tended the 
hospital bed, 

Horror of women in travail among the dying 
and dead, 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a 
moment for grief. 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes 
of relief, 

Havelock baffled or beaten, or butchered, for 
all that we knew — 

Then day and night, day and night, coming 
down on the still shattered walls 
Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of 
cannon-balls — 

But ever upon the topmost roof our bnnnei of 
England blew 

Hark 1 cannonade, fusillade 1 is it true what 
was told by the scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way 
through the fell mutineers ? 

Surety the pibroch of Europe is ringing again 
m our ears I 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant 
shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with 
conquering cheers, 

Forth from their holes and their lnduigs our 
women and children come out. 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Have- 
lock’s good fusilecrs. 

Kissing the war-hardened hand of the High- 
lander wet with their tears 1 
Dance to the pibroch 1 saved 1 we are saved! 
is it you * is it you ? 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the 
blessing of Heaven 1 

" Hold it for fifteen days t ” we have held it 
for eighty seven 1 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old 
banner of England blew 

DEATH 

This great sonnet by Dr John Donne, who was appointed 
Dean of St Paul's Cathedral in ifizi, may be considered in 
the light of the Apostle Paul's triumphant exclamation, ‘ O 
Death, whcie is thy sting? O Grn\e, where is th> j 
a ictors ? ” Death, so far from being the conqueror, will 
itself be laid low How foolish of Death, then, thus the 
poet argues, to “swell ’ or pride itself upon its powers, as 
its strength is but an empty boast Death itself shall die, 
for it is only the gatewaj to real life, the Life Eternal 

D eath, be not proud, though some have 
called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so , 

For those whom thou thinkest thou dost 
overthrow 

Die not, poor Death , nor yet canst thou kill 
me 

From Rest and Sleep, which but thy picture 
be. 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more 
must flow ; 

And soonest our best men w ith thee do go — 

Rest of thur bones and souls’ delivery 1 
Thou’rt slave to fate, chance, kings and 
desperate men, 

And dost with poison, w'ar, and sickness 
dwell , 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as 
well 

And better than thy stroke Why swell’st 
thou, then ? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more Death, thou 
shalt die 1 - 
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r 1 Hat Kart *«* a- itttil rt*t 
1©*re«w*tttAf ‘^te* 
ttM tt t * VI t> cult i»i» 
ol l V H fcktlw 


T 'cut l*l!« «»ex 

\l elt % c t »* 

A * h* -i*t U™ »ri 1 « " 

A *e~it II the- 


f «*t) 'la'uer 

<N t «*i l» e* 

» <* * *rt * * * « 



It *t « fetel t > Ih U ti e« 

- IVj* nwn ivl lui’e tr«- »e »*« 

lti> tnllhtut IV let,!.*, 

“ A*ll OK JTI» Sr I 

It tUHf 1 t c j* tt J V 1*0.* t 
An hi* Mu t- .j p .1 <— 


THE ftAKGAIV 
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| t. J-3'« bx *■«( t s* fcvj *j »y 

ffV i» ** 

V* >■***»> l«< *****«• v-< ** 

I it **f *"* -vc «, t> *t *vu i\ *,?» 

U I o hut * (Oh* 
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LATE LEAVES 

ko-ii often fimi n source of inspiration in tlir <r-cr*n% nf the 
Jtir In Hotter Siv*ve Imft- the f-vtt nf the Inf lut 
hrouctit, m ttic e Venn, > sen-c of ji nfnttn t metmehnij 
Notllttl- the deep S-uIne they * \(tfr s c. t'c-.p.Vwtoi l itEi 
t«5 ow-ti ryjsrjieru-e-u He Ixw i one through a pi. 
nuu-nn in his own life, for tie w.n ri: h,> mo- jrir- nM uh»» 
tie ltieit, in if&t 'flic |W in,, of DU* ftie iib ms t> phl'it fn- 
hitn in tlie»i>mr flowers anil the elroppii-^ tent , nn i ttic 
r-nninit witii them w s ssmhjli*eil h> tli** mum i-f owing 

T ltr leaves art falling , so am I 
1 The feu late (loners liatt moisture m the 
So hate I, too {eye , 

Scarcely on any bough is heard 
Joyous, or even unjoyou-5, bird 
flit whole w ootl through 

Winter ma\ come He brings but mgher 
His circle (yearly narrowing) to the tire 
Witt re old friends meet 
Let him , now hoar en is overcast. 

And spring and sumniet both arc past. 

And all things swrrt 

THE OLD CLOAK 

It ts *i biUcr mpht tn v-ioKt, f HI, the fortnrrs vjfr, cannot 
for thinking of poor oM Gmmnnc, the co*, that his 
been f\jch \ co *1 r t end to her nnd her farml) So ?hc urpo 
the finnei to £rt up to V 3 vr< OrmnbficW* * Iifr Hut 
the c<XKJtinndD'*‘» not rch'h tlu pro-.^ci oflravi jiht^narm 
bed to so out into the md plead* tint Im cloak is 
too vro-n to Ik* of ust* olrnn m Mich %\eithrr H** rmi*t Ime 
*j new <loak, he declares Hut Iik wife sticks tohtr point 
brixel), 'uuJ at \\st he tTkr* \m old dovfc nl/ou him, An<I 
‘••‘tx out to sn\e the cow J&is subject is wcrl cd out, in 
dnlocuc form, tn the line ola Scottish ‘nlbd h"re ^tven, un( * 
is also, it mi) he added, to he found in the popalsr *on£ 
f * rik'jcur nuM cloak aboot A feu words call for < x* 

pi ination *' Po evs * js the north viit! “ to ~ndl '* h-rc 
tnevns to pen b is to scold , ‘^CTicke, 1 octet, 

" renne,’ run (the succ^t ton beinc tint the co.it is xo 
dreadfutl) thin rml threuttnre lint it won t benrthe weight 
of a cricket^ * ken,’ know , 4 Mown, dunce, 
rascal , 44 ihrcnp ** argue v ith yome degree of bitterness 
'T'H’s winter’s weather it waseth cold, 

1 And frost it freereth on every hill, 

And Dorcas blows his blast so bold 
That all our cattle are like to spill 
Bell, mv wife, she loves no strife , 

She said unto me qmetlye 
“ Rise up, and save cow Gnimbock’s life 1 
Man, put thine old cloak about thee 1 ” 
m. 

0 Bell, mv wife, win dost thou flvte ? 

Thou kens my cloak is very thin , 

It is so bare and o\ cr-wom, 

A crickc thereon cannot reune 
Then I’ll no longer borrow nor lend ; 

For once I’ll new apparcll’d be 
To-morrow I’ll to town, and spend. 

For I’ll base a new cloak about me. 

SHE 

Cow- Crumbock is a very good cow , 

She has been always true to the pad , 

She has helped us to butter and cheese, I trow , 
And other things she w ill not fail 

1 w outd be loth to see her pine 
Good husband, counsel take of me 

It is not for us to go so fine — 

Man, take thme old cloak about thee I 


My- cloak it as as a very good cloak. 

It hath been always true to the wear; 
But now it is not worth a groat — 

I have had it four-and-forty year 
Some time it was of cloth m grain, 

’Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see , 
It will neither hold out wind nor ram. 

And I’ll have a new cloak about me. 


SHI. 

It is four-and forty \ cars ago 
Suit tlit' one of ’tie the other did ken , 

And we hat o hud lietwixt ns two. 

Of children either nine or Un 
\\ e have brought them up to women and ni'-n, 
In the fi ar of God 1 trow (h<-v be 
And why wilt thou thyself mid en ? 

Man, take thme old c’o.ik about thee ! 

nr 

0 Bell, my wife 1 , why dost thou fly tc * 

Mow is ho.\„ and then was then” 

Seek now all the world throughout, ' 

Thou hrns not clowns from gentlemen - 

1 In y are clad in black, green, yellow, and blue. 
So fat above their own degree 

Once in my life I'll hike <i view, 

I or I’ll have a new cloak about me. 

Stir 

King Stephen was a worthy peer ; 

IBs bn echos cost him but a crown , 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

Therefore he calk d the tailor " lown " 

He was a king and wore the crown, 

And tliouV but of a low degree 
It's pridr that puts this country down — 
Man, take thy old cloak aboiit thee 1 

in> 

Bell, my wife, she loves not strife, 

Vet she will lead me if she can , 

And to maintain an easy life 

1 oft must yield, though I'm goodm.m 
It s not for a man with a woman to threap, 
Unless he first giv e o’er the plea. 

As we began, so will we keep. 

And I’ll take my old cloak about me 

OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT 

J horns M now (born, 1770 fltrd, iSsr) did to- Ike dcktdi'fid 
Irish mr*, or tunes, wb it KoVrt Hum* <1 mJ for «o nnm of 
tliovc of ^coihrtd— tint i* he w rote salable \i-orch for then 
i J»e present is a much ntfmjrrtl example of the poc; < fcor* 
Its theme xs \er> simple In thetjutet of cr< fuhnff 

to sleep, the MtiRer s jnemors hnnejs bAci. to hurt U c hfjnt'Ot 
_ other 0 ijs, cvn the of his long p^M hnppy 1 bojfiooa. 

O rt in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 
The smiles, the tears, of boyhood s years . 
The words of love then spoken , 

1 he eyes that shone — 

Now ilimm’d and gone , 

Iho cheerful hearts— now broken 1 . . 
Tlius, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain hath bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 

When I remember all 

The friends, so link’d together, 

I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves m wintry weather, 

I feel like ona who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted — 

Whose lights arc fled. 

Whose garland’s dead. 

And all bnt he departed ' 

Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 










CHILD AND MOTHER 

0 Mother My Lc«c »f soul! h»« n»e your 

hand 

\nd go where 1 ask you to \»rvjer 

1 wtlt lead you away to a beautiful hnJ — 

The Dreamland that « waiting out \< rucr 

He II h «lli m the surrt pooe garden t -t there 
WVrt moon ight anJ starlight are streaming 
\nJ the (lowers and the birds art filling the air 
Hith the fragrartc at»J mu ic ( lr« < mu 'r 1 

There llVtwi Irttl tired -out K > 1 1 u dr\i 
So questions or Cares to perplex jiu 
T here II be no I tilt bruises or bumps to caress. 

Nor p itchinj. of stOtL n„« to sex you 
To I II f«KV t tu away m>i htftts sfrea « 
And sirg uhi to s eep when you re wears 
\i\J no ore hall tnovt of o r beaut ful urcan 
Hut ytu an<J your own little d anc 

And whin I nm tired I’ll nestl r*> he J 
In tie bus m Ih 1 1 sot hed me m dten 
AnJ tit s»Ji a* Ac » ars sha l » eg in my 
*t mi 

\ so eg «1 «h our dream nj{ *> all soften 
Mo Ur Ms Lou Jit lair y lur ursr 
bind 

And a«ay thr>\* the start k H»c* , s»rMr 
\«ay tl r»s. fc > Item. tint*- bra ttfwllanj 
Tic !> e n-imJ t^lt » »» ir>/> <tt n»r*e* 



3 



j^OCTOR Faustus was a good mao, 
He whipped Iiis scholars now and 
then. 

When he whipped them he made them 
dance. 

Out o! Scotland into France, 

Out oE France mto Spam, 

And then he whipped them 
back again I 


! 


^v 



J ohn Cook had a' little giey mare ; he, 
haw, hum ' > J 

Hei back stood up, and her bones the } 7 
were bare , he, haw, hum ' 

John Cook was riding up Shunter’s 
bank , he, haw, hum * 

And thei e Ins nag did kick and prank , 
he, haw, hum 1 ' 1 

John Cook was ndmg up Shunter’s Hill , 
lie, haw, hum 1 

His mare fell down, and she made her 
will , he, haw, hum 1 

The bridle and saddle were laid on the 
shelf , he, haw, hum 1 
If you w’ant any moie you may sing it 
yourself , he, haw 7 , hum ! 

T do not like thee, Doctor Fell ; 

* The reason why I cannot tell 
But tins I know 7 , and know 7 full well, 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell 

“W7e aie three bietliren out of Spain, 
** Come to court your daughter 
Jane ” 

"My daughter Jane she is too young ; 
Shelias no skill in a flattering tongue ” 

" Be she young, or be she old, 

It’s for her gold she must be sold , 

So fare you well, my lady gay, 

We’ll call again another day ” 

“Turn back, turn back, thou scornful 
knight, 

And rub thy spurs till they be bright.” 
“Of my spurs take you no thought. 

For in tins land they were not bought. 
So fare you well" my lady gay. 

We’ll call again another day ” 

“Turn back, turn back, thou scornful 
knight, 

And take the fauest m your sight ” 

“ The fairest maid that I can see 
Is pretty Nancy. Come to me ' " 


I 


f you are to be a gentleman, as I 
suppose you be, 

You’ll ncithei laugh nor smile for a 
tickling of the knee 


£ 


Duttons, a farthing a pair, E 

•*-' Come, who will buy them of me 5 | 
They’re round and sound and pretty, f 
And fit for the girls of the city f 

Come, who will buy them of me, | 
Buttons, a farthing a pair 7 
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f*' | Wf uTtfw I ha\t And I un 1 t* mn 
Cilljp vVra \ dim 
MistiT l hue an»l I am hi* man 
An 11 11 gt t a wile as fast a> 1 iati 
With a ) <j/* 1»H £Ti]} Ramin i Ui) 

Hip* ltd) nw»k-d\ mepkdv 

(jiHnpad.tat\ dun 


Oorjv *, n\ \ ali> lli) <ra I’c isj.rn.ii 
l'- 1 allier $ a rvl/lem-i i m Hi r *t a 
quern 

And Pelts s a lid) uni wtan* t k °1 1 
rim. 

Anil Jotmnv s a drummer an l Irons 
for tip kmc; 

*T\to Kol in RnllimsHbi dt tWu nrst 
A \\>Lh>n a 1) > W tree 
Hie li « a it qBH tl\ it Low 

Tii" cock Mtvr m mly 
\n 1 \n tli" little « ><n «oi 1 

Wf w« svr-e sm *if 

0*n da) tl r san was warm mi 1 1 np'it 
An 1 shi nr, rt If" *Vj 
t <*“k Kokin «ai 1 M V little d i*n. 

Tts t»"w urn kann l to flv 
V 1 ill lb. fitll" v tm i<w* said 
I d ti) 1 ll In, I \\ trs 

1 know a <ldM an 1 sil » she is 
1 11 tell ) u k) Mid b\ 

W » rn >1 amnia M vs 1) » tl i> < r 

t'i»t 

She » ii~ V In ( 4 I **><1 W It ) * 
M dtjraUMi'rtfU) l* 

11 she **m» 1 lw, I i tin 


U tY!\ M pills tor r tar Ham 
As full < t »,-* «-e r a) If 
tkc 't ti** l*si"s 1 l Ij-js ' n 1 

Tl«*S run w Hi I i Vi 4 » } o tt^<n 

ilmr 

\r 1 tko lH«i nt i trrn Its! r t 

t'Mtf tv> t -f I lir'sl 1 


At Vi Vt, ft* c-rci e-iir’ 
<■* r ml l II 
\n» 


, *«t> r •» 
*et v t- 


K Is! 
t \ 


f** C ■«* t S S r '-HM e 

V t *> fuii sr - L 

tf I f •» tt f- ft t it tl 

iy ! i« '1 -r t»* »- 

A — . 




DO WN among the w a te r- babTes 






IV. 1 , 


•\\Y* v> 




flfj 
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t ^ nmn<r t0 *<* » Prickly skin, the reason'r? Cn * h *l c «»» **• would/ 

^ , . 3SOO ~ ! /, r r whlch will «oon appear. 









THE STORIES OF CHARLES KINGSLEY 

W E turn read Kiag»-ey * best Vcown nwiel Westward Ho * *. d %t are 
row to read a story of % srry different End also written by tun. Tfc- 
Water Babies" u a Ujj story and something core It a an alterant to trash «* 
a great deal about catore and ha -nan Lfe and character la the fo*ra of a fauctfal 
story Fairy tale* sre net supposed to hare coral* "and that Is where Kingsley* 
story 1 * d,fferent from other fairy tales trut here we are chiefly coa'troed with the 
story wh ch u an eatre*n»Iy pretty erne The Water Babies " seas ong l 04 i'y 

written to «aiv and instruct one of the author's own children a Ltt* boy and 
it has entertained multitude* of child -en, old and yoong since it seas first meed. 

THE WATER-BABIES 

BEING A FAIRY TA1 E FOR A LAND BABY 


tmewas acitim , ^ , - — .. . 

ne\ *ou<p an l In* * " v h ii -t m\ 

nw %'*'• T«ti Hr \ /»*. /y rill'd tin*, ttmtumn 

vcvi ten years cM anti he v' r’^L/ MV*t>s *l/» stttihl *,» -jrr w-u 
li\d m n great Imtfft tn the with T<-n I « nos f,r «J ,j n 

North Connttj wlietc Ihctcwtre ar y^ i irpU t’ui sV m - 1 1 <* av »V 
rlc«t\ of chimney* In swerj ar I ^ |h »*d an I «*«-n »> v"«\kir“ 

lots til nt i y to cam f >r t -* drtirVm As foil oml tin* |n*> we ”1*11 nrrt 
inv>trr It ssnntn ilv d-tvn \iJiett ltttk al«c m*J l„*n roan r.>f-» vr* 
l*A* were ttitplrrd to go up tl* aU» it hmwH ar^l wakO u-^v 4j } 
clitn r\s ini'll an tld”tntit I ml w -rn hr t « » 1 t' 1 le kne> r> 
Tom lad m-\tr l vn taught to read innven. to < * id J j 1 ^ ti >3t K \ 

<r suite artl lettit as jgrtira't an-J Iivd hr nwn l\ tiv vs t » A * 
ns «iirt\ Htlrt crdl j«- it’s l< al !x-iih «t tt 4 t ' wulti ires! «u „ t fl 
Henestr esen wasVil JtfrwM nights tt bn stnlcoU t iu,t t i-’-vx* 

frthcr l*r liss-tl a \er\ ntsrrsVV a" I tlass tl it tie 1* 1 * r c r , j t jjj r 
l j*t»e«* ht m tt,** tj rtj le-dseet in tt Hrr tnK-iiitU ». i w 


r^’/y :;„ir 

he N^v. MV'tot * 1 /* tsiuM «. 


a hit iw-» Jr him <^1 
h ll d *.rl S*ie «t- 
clii'd this ttmt niton 


Mr t.mife* UirMitTp tMy , <!n*til 

Oort’ss Mr Irtirnc* vas sent f- Rt«*»t * ci 
H h>r H^tUiosrr t nnv* t> op tn I 

Its fiv tnm* n Hartrioser | r ure K*th> „rvl 
atol Chin aT tl-eil n tTS-s t‘^rr Ml 3 

Ltfric** uas tl Ij ult ! «t I J ft *i-r?**£ oe. 
j*i t l idlirripc"»-Jl i}»jh l >*. a"-l 1 'n | 
i\Ti nilivna«l t'nrtii. wv t » rti ih 
t-Sltll <»l Jt tits <tl«re?l St r t«s h ^<1; 

Hu'S vrt' ip sr-s oiiy r^-st IWi J T 
to **• T r * nu rt kr*eV l *•'> i~ t-r 

l it-iert j d to naittl 1 ”i * "I c* •*>•' 

t 1 it It w_s esj^etd l» li* an rvttj. 'r\, 

fisllxs l- -t *J*» ft't J* *►* Is T {-*'<« 
H*f “ 'ft INr Vf Li ret I r** w <“ » * 

re* t t’ L-s # i | f 1 11 tt f' 1 si 

» ^ x«r 4 -* l sm ! ( \ w lt\ t'rv * I 

* *1 * J ( »"i * 1 1 l Id *• »r l ri'» t 

!<• *' »i » t »*-trsr y 'alai * *-»* **■ 

t *■ \ 1 > 'm Vi* t*v* V- f * SSt * * 


tMy<!n*ttl tip* 1 1 t In-, t» a j n 
‘ wnl i - R*«*»t . CM ^ 10 l It , t „ n 

rirjv* »> op fit J J Jfr w l k J, f J, 

yf | r ^rc !«t|p »rv| t (Iran 
Vtr Mt M’n at Inih t’n u , ( a 

‘ ll ft H1>-£ tx-*l ^}«f tfe 
l>* V > *. 8"- 1 1 'n j « I V"TV f 1 j 

twv t % M 1 I Ii i'i .10 tt fr'a'li *•_, r *t 

f i<x h *e* 1 , r Z j« 

»ll» T^-St lb*'A -1 T « 1 mi | ' r*4*. 

■ kr*rt. I v '> J" t-r »t-i <*!*, vi j 

Ul«-*l 1 ”1 * "I C* "I'' »tt \ tt * rfr J ! ^ 

Alt rntii t 1 * -yl ff| 

s* 4 1 1 T {-*'«,»»»• ».t * t* \ 4 

el 1 e-' w e-» w n *> w * !*■ I 

Irt »f *•' 1 sy 

! e> t'rv * "~1 S-rj. * < n M » t 1 , 

»r t n'» k'-rt't tsrie I * p k 

*»• ts * -nil S'*-' " v 1 re rv»* ~ . 


ash I 





CHILD’S STORY 


•W«> " ItacT g™™"' S“* Von- 

ofi fi beating Tom. ’ but hc ]cf t 

.von, 1 too ° W i a kn"l ^ enda,L and about 
happened m Aldci miroVn blan , ce - 'vhat 

yearn 

r "™ 

I mg so angry 1 tint 't'° liad been mow-- 

I ^ 

I S!»“ng S „ Cl ,” kC -' “S'™ »”ttmt th S auig 

| fi ie at n on gates at theendof /| Cared the 
§ a\enne that led to h? ?[ t,1Rs plcndid 
| the Irishwoman tool , ’°T Place ’ 
Grimes and Tom i he f Iea ' e of 
5 before their e\ es affect cbsa PPearing 
I “ I h -, ‘ g ' a| tor she liad said 

j both , • for you both sl° r n { ° r you 
! a 8 ain > before all is over Ti SCC , me 

I SfAS'.SrJ^ V "“•» £ 

I Gn.ncT!i“;y"y. oppose ‘hat Mr 
1 when he arrived at m,~° t ,K,f a Pauper 
neaily all the mmi K mans *on, where 

the sivants ie” s ?H e o C f pt a fe " of 

"ere a great , asleep - There 

su ’ e Pt, and due preoaraATT , t0 be 

that needed attention ^em^ roo ™s 
WI Tom r °wa n s Sf 
= 

last be made a mistake Lh* ^ 
coming down the ivron-clum’ 
ney, found himself m a ftran™' 
room He wi „„ strange 

like before He hadne Seen , the 


^F ^MOUS 

Joonis 1C «l m UiIS prcUiest of bed- >’ 
Se'we^Tbb cve, 3^ Iu ng was white | 
bedantam ? " 1,ld ow-ciirtains, w hi(e j 
„ /utmlure, and white 5 

and there T * * fcu I,nes °* P^k here 
niti, euerc h T 7*** was bhand>stand 
binshe ' s nn( l basins, and soap and f 

l f r!m d '? S ’ and a Ia, T f ‘ bath 

- U - I 

cunnml J i V , Put si,e must be very’ 

- VnV1 dl the dlf t out of the j 
a afterwards, for I don’t see 

f he very levels ' C r0 “ m ’ CVC " 0D 

tl iEl’Sl'f ,m PP cn “I to loot iovarts l 
little rrirl m I,erc jaythe most beautiful f 
" , S'G Tom had e\er seen He I 

Zt C e C as d st VhCl ! ,er a]I P^c we rc 2 
He felf Wh f, n tbe 3 "'ore unshed , f 
have been fam f ¥ she “uld never 
Th nl-m , y, ery dir tv at any time 

of the Inf f ' h , e tned t0 ™ b some 
thought ot / rom his own w'rist, and I 

himself sn m'> * ”i PS ’ be might look better f 
some day’ if he were clean f , 

J-?£o PRB ™ f 

standmpH^i’ ^ 00 ^ dn S around, lie saw 

black rLSr C t0 1,un a lmle l, g ] 7> 
m- nm ggd figure, with bleary eyes and 

ssr&SMa. ?; s f 1 ,m “ ™ s “ 

£om_,hee^^ f ^S5 S = 




ti 

, fij *| ,’hs jfefA L 



GRIMES, THE CHiukcTT" “ =- e j£ 

SETS OUT POR HARTHovpi 

3 g 02 .. U,TH TOM trudging behind 
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cI./nH'^TlSfect'^f i!’ hed Undcr I)er 

!»« «»«*cat s nnd o nn H? r ? ndfather of 

be «*^ sat t«dvo P ^r fonS ° n tw ° 
iwv, chubhr i fourteen neat, 

ll'nr 1 '- :ir "mc 


of famous boor*; 




I 


I T \Vhon T s T 'vA T cffii ( v ANO 

I cottage. if St ° P ' r ‘ fo tIie 

I great tommofi/n 1 % Ure caused a 

I httle children '!} t TrTn cI,ubb r 
I "ouid } tlUe f un)(v ) , ' °ld "‘Oman 

| lom plea rierl that iJ °^ t ’ but "hen 

? of fo-ni aiKl [ ; [ fe«nt for lack 

\ touch'd, nnrl J 1 klnd heart was 
f and milk, die took i J'T SOn,e bread 
i "hoc, on some i ' 0 , Jn ou , f honse 
; mi.tesnuL-h cm “ '*• he could rest 

and then left £ . ' h ° o1 "^er, 

could hcaJ "ulo^pleiimu ^ ° nC0 ' for hc 

] i.everVt him enter J‘°P ,e "Oldd 

| hts dirtv state * L.' d( T? nt place in 

I I)llld -n^ht,r<tan f n;r u'ri' r ' ce 

f much to sec m ,Kl C "idled WTV 
I eh.'UKr] ” | ntti M° rl 1 nn h'sS he \\u\. 

? half av,ak<>, I,/ u' .j^ 1 " . and, 

j £,■„"!• ft 1 ,; i-f"8 

’ o' s .a pi.iuen! mto thf , ,v,i . V 1 

i }wr ( , r Tnm V i , ' vat, ‘ r 

cold pW,‘ i7 hd.n u„ 

I tl-< mw; ?**..,«« d,l' 7 f f Uid Cl ™e. d 
! pf (?1, fl.t v del ?•’ / Otitsf umW. 


*y <?h tfo %* dci ?v- » 

1 teainj. *„ , ' * 1 

I ' J l' - i-,, I'ntj',' ' 7 Tn ' ,rn ' > c,t 

? iptt.i *. , O' *'»* i infl-Uort I 



Sjh? W U a and Uas afraid hi> 
crags tL oft °' ei Some of «* 
found he had uSisfefh ^ f 0 ^' 
hour, and for i l™ l . i,e cn . d of the 
to doubt the tnifli nn ' "T nic!!, »'d 
'"hen Sir John Sd t i f " to! - v: lnil i 
at her home IS k fPers arrived 
told thhrutV %> C \ U,:>l lom had 
fellow’s rnes^hi- 4 ? ,e ' V , founci the little * 
and thm dt %J* C , S ' d ?° f tho 
"‘ater, and' bun , ' c,e d his bodvtn flu- 
churc 5 d u£J « °'Ti *? Vcndalr 

to go o Sui -S/ ,° Id 
the 1 l,Wc y t0 Tl p foce flouemon 

cc Bn; n i , i/ 7 f ra »/' s ''Si nmt ° 
aboni lithe llre'Sf J? ''f,"*** 

onlv about fow Tn n , lU,0 . t ^ h ! >e"as nmr 

of external oik ? i C v! 0nff * '» u > a vt 
eft tj jc r ^- > ’ f nst hke those of an i 
into a h, r “f hnd tiansformed lum 
had been found y ‘ f ! 1 { ! ie '>«<!} that 

/he disused sh -i/'of J im ^ ! 

land-babies and « u J 1 r,Hrp ' in ‘ I 

Some ihA ?3i J' ?,°* WJtCT * bj| ««? I 

a rc contiarv m Ls { ’i 1 "a let -da Mm s 

1 7 ‘rS ,, ‘® 5 »assr 

«iK>nt thr r , In .V mt happv mnrwjmig J 
fot gotten h f m< r- H> ’ had even 
But he ?e t ibLdT 1 f ° ,K ‘ s " 

been mnn SVd ,W }' m ’ ,dt f 'C hid 
aud meant ' ;!! M * ^ hruhinr hi * 

1 oti»r c at jVV'V U B V ft bv b tviue 

vorldfora ,n^t ,dl -V !Ii fh. : "alcr 

hind-halu, and mji i C >' n, .' !l ' a ' “’M 1 
tuu-aru.* tn i; arp ' f!H,i ’* 

"at.r, tea-bj:;.,;: *;f «^, !t mof th, 

Ht'ir «.ej j,,’,.! :V • ' B«' r "t m 
fun, .u.d;e 7 ! : 1 /';^V' cr "' d, dfoud.d 
m:.. u-ir . ;„n . o! . : n ; ?«r> »< 

flj* ffod h 

!1 > r ’ *-K, , j . 

n„7h «? -*ht. Jl<- 

.'in a r‘‘l n.i*tr 

-h fen, - .J, j,: 


u :0 


"< ? ' 'j v 


'i> \ t fl 

3 * * i * 1 r? 

' 1 0 - l H 

4 t tj - 
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-THE TTATER BARE 


otter and dro% e lu.r of* mnrh to Tom s 
relict tiimich he did not pie^s tint 
these Mtn. rulli wnterf lines sent to 
jrotect him 

But before tl e otter had been Leaded 
r»fl W tlio ipproac'i o! tin 'liter t lines 
she had twitted Tom nth b»m H onlj 
an eft ind told him lie wooM b> eaten 
! \ thenimon when tht} cim« up from 
Hit s,!— -the print wnk *<n Tom 
hfm<elf decided he would pt» down the 
stream ami dt enter whit tin p»cit 


lun to turn into a water t«h~ n 1 e 
had done lur-wlf hot there h< h\ qaite 
still at the bottim of the pool ar d 
wu went povlilin, silm n am m -re 
tierv creature in the vtre im •«Yr*'d 
to be hi rrjmt: down to the »j-i ami 
T< ro bo ip tin «. dv w jUt Labi im np 
til tin s^uirmuiff cels and the ** i'-* 
of different tin u, In™ amt htt’c we 
mi\ picss that It !nd mtnv * rttiu 
idicntLrrs Mftr f<* cum to tie ej 
But pti at wn? Ju tbvtppoi ittnent to 


the rRiGftrruiLr vise oto rportssoR avo the vatfruabv 






yr 'M/fit Ovi \ 

* - /J$t p'-'" < 




(WlrUlolbo aT -V*, 1 r ~ 

1 » O'HU OK* *-t N * T««*t a* «%• .._ **- \ I 1 

«W*» *• «<■**►• Vf - X »n a «v 

T*« ♦ i rni fco-te* w 1 t * 3 t>. ~-^ «— — ■ f 1 ’ 

l< I 1 k lUsM <»n«l l>i ►«*( W 1 * *-<— * 


wit-* ><i war Im ih* *•* ''•Jmwi t 1 *--> i ««■ t |1 >m ’ 
ti a ffr»it v. at ilsnu ij*-, l »!*)-'»* It 1 to-'t *■ ‘ J** 

«ln -<■ 1 ( * i M Vi,.! I f fr- *- 1 /e * n t f ll«r 

< i < i*f tt* 1 1 J t* t • * i t r-t tJ a h* * * >* t'e ,* * ■* t 

t'^ <tt > w i «! V-Ss rt H { «fs B- t* r r ' t i * t-> 

ti* r- *i ' i - j tV— i r< 1 r* ea t t t*- L*., * *»• tte je m 

i » *f r ‘ t" -f" r* tVWi, *' c t ti t'-- j< f \ 

**m v j» ! w» v •»— * ’ r «/^-y 

t‘»— «. > ! m l‘« tu I \b H 1 ir* t *►" t »t i * 

ft •* «» I 5 l f t' C* i * *•*« Ki3 * «. <~l 5 (< H - l»l_ S „ , 

■n i>’ « • ' tv » * ^ * r» «S, - » » t ^ s *' 

w* L ti" T I “V"— >is>* > ^*tr lv»t •*!*}„«, ,f 

•»<" ftte* 1' tifr»t >- ♦ r t * f r * +^it 



^ :rir RY ot ™ *«*-— — , 

1 SS-^hTISiiS’y SSs.^eSiSS^;'"® - «■- 

S.SS™ SrS 

- '■ n^°? ro "fej;?lill';,^ T , ™"“» the E lomter TIME "™ »« J 


ffenVlrm, J ' good-natur< _ 

^Jb£2 £ tea tes 

! sSE^jSp* 

i "ater-babies hut tu r , t ie,e were out, in domJ x,.i • . e . * ned * 0 help him 
old professor assured Iff fl ’! ghtfull >' wise grief from the in 1 56 ? earl 3’ came to 

sss r™- si™ P' 

sgv s^? JfS-sar „ tete the otlm 60( tllc 

«>« M vS^baSffS"'. ‘*.W are be tv een^ it m the fight that tookpJace 
there am ’t >’ u]S? S ’ Was “ Because Jobsler-mt ° and herself m the 

grammatical nor verv TOlit 1 e e,ther VC17 fnend ^he ’lobsteJTas"^ afra,d t 15 

-• « pX;;V^* ^ 

"ithtus^neT among 'th e he WaS gro P in S lobs^ma^ T d ^ddeT to^ see”! he j 
caught Tom m the mShes^"^ and «“ last iv^ T^ fr0m ft ^ I 

la^nk^t^ed '‘ What a JSVcS ° f ^ ™ ^d“hfaf I 

If -° ■ "“ h '-^ “ste^te^r 

pened to Ton™ T* 'V 0,,derfui tiling hap- 


j 

! 


Synapta'^nJ^eZZT^ 1 

i “It vimii i tookl "mout 
| -• iiri actually has eves » ” i,„ ■, 

I T h >’> it must be a r,nf , Cned 

I n,<> , ;s ra W cx-,„ ori , C n “ . t <jpl»lopod 

? he could , forhed.fl n^f m ’ as Ioud as 
I had names. Jle d.d not hkc to be called 

! and of co u?se \fS‘ lby ! ” cned Elbe; 

L 1,!c profcior^^nd \ J e ny d ° ar ’ ” said 

sharply But there « a l n "S a " a J' 

** "«u» a wateMnhv o' i n »° c J en > J ng it 

moment ago tint ’ ti, nd lr ,ad sa >d, a 
What v.a«, he to do^ 1 ,Cre *«« none. 

for the 

with his fmg<r (he nat r h P r kp . d Tom 

‘•martly that he i t , v 1]‘ f’, bU him 
l»m on to the fc-iv. m f d 0 dro P 
dn nl into the Mater rid u'- f"” ^ n,n 



ip’ofa "™cr"iT lt ^A b ™° r " he <»™ 

S5 ”-s 2 S«£s^“ -iS.iSdrs^ 

u hen it save w po \ nt of rock And 
moment and ti m Jt ook ' ed up for a 
light “\Vhv ,i ' n evc,a 'mcd with do- . 

amanewbih n? ° ne of ™ ' Yo » i 

TOfl GBrs TO Ob. how delightful I" 

* UAIilCS AT°LAST°' V 0T,,,:R WATER- f 

and lhev 1 hjUlJ° ni i a i nd Torn ran to d, I 
for c\ er so' htn^ J-:iss . ed e,!c h other f 
nhv But thevPfl’. i f 1C - V f ld 1)01 hnow ! 
ductmns there m 'n l " aut an 3' mtio- | 
-3 1 last E under the u ater. f 

uni been all .i^ aid J * ^h, where have 
ioofcm g Sr Imulo ? have been 

so lonely ' 0 OJI m and I June lieen 

<i..iv^ U T m’' e beea here for days and 

the remi ^ ° f about f 

sve ns or hear os V Jn!>OUd!d no1 I 
r us when Me <ang and L 

f*S 




>5* THE ’gATER-BAKES - \ Pf 

romptd about th* nxl« anl sand then at rlahiestU-d n t; i ilvtechl r 
c\m eunim, lx! ire wt went Imm** no* knrw tlwm b^cvi ltn e\r> ->od j 
Tt m longed at th« 1 »*»\ ti/un an l can* wore not >j\ t >1 I 


tlwr*i lif said 

\\ til this t> wonderful I I at * 
seen tluni,s just I kt \on «,im *n«l 
tg m tmt 1 tlH)\if.ht \uii won <hrll <i 
sos creatures I never t< >k urn ui 
water bahics bkr rrv**H 
' ow was not tins vcr\ nil* S 
odd milled that \ott will rr> hmht 


\n l in lhc\ came tlwrri s ami d stem 
an of tl m *omc bt'urr t* an T m and 
And smne smal r all m t1*c rratot little 
i ir white l all trg dresw s and % lion th*“\ 
nr fiu"! that ht vu a row \ thev 
Ink'll Inn ini htv=*-d Inna and tlun 
S nut him m tin* middle and danced rourd 
uht bun on IN san I \n 1 there was no 


want to know lira tt handled anl om caer m> haj pa as j*>r>r little 1 n.\ 


a\h\ Tom mild never ftrd a water 


Ho gad\ swan aw-iv with them to 


luhv ull after ho had gut tlie I »V*ur ilnr Ivunc in th» cas*~» l v i oath M 
out of tlie jx)t Unt if vmi will I’m Ian lair, i h Imt Im was still 


r« id this storv tuw In to** ■ 


na »,htv little water I aba n\e« ‘ 


ai or i re* the 
c r a 1 v arid 
liter i lid 


| thou tVuik for vour* W voj wnl finl amt mg him i 1 ! lv tutu rttei» the 
out wl v It atoirrea the 

l nut*,**! for — — a— ry~*c ~ - — ✓'"v. ~ — c r a 1 v and 

httlo Niva to Z~ T ,i -" IS rj*'* lifer Hit* 

It tod evcia ^ ' V^'hT' treat nx> of 

thing and W Yjf a J,C£^ tlx ^ a*''! 

revrr to be fxf f T ffv' “ >75^ e -T i wmp r >ti*s 1 

f weed to mike « r V V. \ £*’>'* 'fir" ti tlxv ar** "S 

uw of their ' Txi >-4* Ve?>'P * > t'e water 

uwatwns v',v y Y' , _ k— ' fr Scife^v m. 


Saul the lab} 
triri ar l 
h Ip me or 1 
»1 all r.'t Imt 
firn her! lxfi*f» 

1 1> hr atlw-r 
ar * »Mce> 

fotue and tt 
is n -tv ti**ie 
to p » t-on *■ 
What 
slnH 1 1 l,i 


"i&rQC ® Mi v?- . r ; 

• r"; $=? V ?,r . 


' -Jt 


'“^ 7 , *{ y' 


’ va \ nil. 
v - i « !R 
1 lit 

1 1 1 i v ru *ft 
i is liv 

r "reksi* l* 1 
j-lrs-t tar f 


kt tl > l«»iwiit»o 
I f d « a r W , w 

f «th r»ei \ 
i**e-t « i m\ 1«y l*-» car 
»»« rj«* tut nun ja’ k* 
t-r~ 1 t M a'jl f U> M i 1 * ‘ i 
\i ’ errs I {I % 1 | Jr- *1 *"> 
a-vj c a f 

i l w " 1 1 k « t x t ,r 


■ »w» er<* !*» mt «w l*A w !-• f t U-n> W «UcV 1 

>M V-»v »»♦ »-* •*« tt 1 : 

»*v*» l-.lt irtf »• AJW ***-»(• M U.M4 I >1 


t *> *> ** ^ ■* 1 I 
St X t r t~a -O t - 


A- 

jo** 


f and'?) 14 am ° ng thc rocks ^heslashot^ T FAM ° US B00KS ~°‘—~% 

i ss-rc-fe^y «CSp: “Ss'sta^s^pp-g «-.*. 

^ttle daughter CA T’ " 1,ose had toe'pf' S ° badl >’ that she 
day he came domtlc ,' ' ght f ied the "'here o ne S ] f a ' Va f and taken home, 
f had come down t n * " Ion & chimney, the mnnni the fames came alone- 

wri, ™ e a°wn t° stay at thfi«»J’ I_ e moonbeams, brineim* + i ? 


. fay h^ do^^^htened the ^ere S? £*?' and taken horn^ 
I had come down tr, * " Ion S chimney, the monni niglt ! le tames came along 

™th Elbe for a holifc? V*? t S f ( j as,de P^» of SS^thwWh Wth them a 

s?. “r™ s;f„",s“r i 

fpreifTS r m ’ etl P ‘»feSr pl'tLmll" T v™ BN ° ™=“S? r t, “ ”™ »» 

| noble Polish 5 name 'hJ ancient and by theVofessofT M been l JIcked U P 
f of NecrobioneonahennH \ Vas P r °fessor Elbe, ami wish in 1 lad , reco £ n ised little 
1 Ha opopit hekology' In 1 £ 10c,lt,1 °m.-m- have been his pi a win?? 1 tbat , she couId ' 
which the Kmp nf ih r university he was J But soon, as 

had founded f n d Cann,b al Islands sea, he So t™*' at the bottom of the 
strange specimens W, h me to col]ec t with whom L w? * P ° 01 o3d lobs ter, 
Little Elbe }Jh ] be sea shore m a lobSTr r bad T b T een fnendly, caught 
«;ater-babits baf 5 jl £«? were out, m dc m'^n j 10 tned to help him j 
old professor assured if ^ghtfully wise grief from th " b !^ 1 he nearly came to 
all no 4“ s “ r ^'“ that such, deas fnd aSLd m ott f r !' vrho come along 
entered mto long eSM erhehad salmon against Tn° f lavin §‘ warned the 
explained nothing ^ planatl0 ns w hich As it S i ° n 

reply to Elbe’s questmn “S, say ln ' vorst of it m th^fim r^if ° t(ei S ot the ' j 
there no water-bahmc ? >> n ’ W r hy are between thr> i i f b £> b t that took place I 

IrJS was g,. op , ng 

oaught Tom in the mSheJ 64 '^* and the las t 2n? fro,n ]t at 

Dear me f ” he cried « X,,, leaving 0 n P n’ eV , en at the cost of I 
arge pink Holothunan d ti ^ lat a which 8 0 fSL° f hlS cla " s behind him, I 
Svnant?-. mU A St _ b ? oonnected ^convenience, £?*"!!& 


large pmk Holothunf “ Wbat a 

too - It muS b Seated 1111 »» only a temporary 

Synapta ” And he wf i d Wjt h the And n ’ as 11 "ould grow again 
"It actually °ct 'll: °»‘ peued t ”° V™?‘ 'raKterfuTtb.nK 

It mist bo J a r. f C , Crled Jobsto, for , he '’ad not left the 

Tms ,s most oatr,ord,„a?y CfPhtJopod . u pon “ before he came 

^ °> lam t cried TV,™ , babv )a -\ A real live water- 

he could , forhedrd nothk?V a i J ° Udas busyaboS f 1 °tV the " lllte sand, very- 
had names ke to he called wdien btt le point of rock And 

undo cr] ed Elbe, »d tfi ££££ I 


he could , for he rhrt* T^’ as Joud as 
had names d not llke to he called 


T , WJien If «snv x ----- iuuv niiu 

t is a water-babv i ” „ , moment imi ^ looked up for a 

of course it u as by Cned Ei,I e , light ‘‘Whf- ^ evc,;uj ned with de- 

nr a r, t f er ' flddlcstlc kS, my dear - ” , are a new blb\T nf T ona of 115 1 You 

professor. ,mri i,_ A aear . said . a Oj Oh, how delightful ! ” 

fWmv 


and of course it u a ’s 7 ’ ” cned E lhe , 

jj the professor, and S hr” 3 t dear ” saul TO , -r wn, nou delightful ! ” 

Itl r £i 1 ,,Stfc,'>aa no"dT4mg™ t ) - T 

1 ^ ment ago, that ’ there' Ve ad Said ’ a a nd ' they Wged ' ^d^ Toni ran to it, 
What was he to do ? re " ere none f or ever so l'! and klsscd each other I 

|- professor’ 3«, fr the 

t;> 

d »3 ; ' v Vr e ,,ee " -™ I° r d «, end 

* ' -3& 6 — J!!H Wh “ s «"8 «" d > 




W;t THE WATER BABIES 

xompctj aVul the rock* and sank the water l lines ill ihtrg oul\ 1 1 did 
Uer> ncmn., l>efoK we Went lmiv*> not irow them betaa-e 1 »=t cws and 
Tom Ick ked it tin l»ih\ i s iin inti mis w»rt iut ojv m-»i 
tl»« n he tanl \nd m llwv came «h zr n< an 1 cV.aIK. 

\\tll thin t» wonderful’ I haw ol them ** m« litter tl an Tom aid 
Seen thmi?» just like \o« agitti »nd *»mw. '•mailer all in t'x neatest Utile 
iVim init I t)iou*,ld ton «trt shtlKor while hitbim, dm-rs in’ > loi lie 
vi -creatures I twin toah 5 cm fur fiund that li \u a new lain thej 

water hibics like ui/hH * lin^ul him ami kt«vd him And then 

\(m wis not this \<r\ odd 1 *-0 nut hin m tlx mi id' and darred round 

odd indeed tint jott wm m dmiSl ini on the mil \nd tlcrr «n no 


want to know how it happened ami rrc etrr '•n happy a* jxw little l> ni 
why Tom could n«v«jr and a w »trr He cah ‘■warn iwa\ with them to j 
Kiln till after Ik had j,nt the I lUtrr thrir In rm in tie caws Ik wath St 
<ut of the |«t But if vwt wnl 1 randan - lany i It lut he was Mi 1 j 
re\d this st<»r\ mnt times oicr and n naugl t\ htt water lain civeti to j 
then think for vtiuo H w>u will f ml amn inj, himself hy tomentinv. the ! 
Out wily It anerv mu Itr ! 

Unotemxl fur trabs and j 

little tot-t t« -Ci Tr-S>~ /i"'- ~~ otti -1 ,.d.' ; 


out wly It 
isnotgood fur 
little Vkiji to 




saidtlie Ini 
come a; 


shall not haw 
fi n>h h! VI ire 
m\ l rot 1m 
wd M-ter* 
com r art! tt 
Is r x t» m 
to I O 1 1 11" 

W l a t 
i‘ id 1 ’-dj* 

}iM K* » 


• s~yvc jV 1 tV - 

tl \ Vf V-v- «w wlat V «’ 

and “rr arc at a 

*aw ** - (, ** li* jM h 

lm _ -A. WV7. - y « 1 ail) re 

■i fr ‘ -A.-s -n .~3 Jstr~~zzz.r . **»**' 1 

\ « - , ^ & r Sg M’s 

*» »■• v : i,J(is^7~ j- j^zzgizfp t**t\>* i-i» 

" w . «>* e«! cvr*>e 

“■ a 1 w n W 

• Mr 1 rs 

t t^ylTr a i j 


loir Or*i mr ^ *.,v, if, w «-, tM M>i| 
1’1/T V \ 

rt m \ l -ii*'* u~r 1 ’ tv l 1 1 * 
11 tje 1 t MeHTTt S*d k*vs^rl 111 Ik* 
Vi ' 01 A-l ll* | 1 fl A ’ I * |' wet *>t 
\t 1 1 m u » t d t \ ej l s»i v 

*"e*l ml iv « a * Ais'i »%»> ft 1 

Am. 1 I W l f a l< the j#>- t-M lie - w 
*»« V cl’ « f xl til *. 1 1 V 

s » 1 li’ 


n-~r V> u U r 

<>s >» r 


A* 


j "'"As yoVdfd to“H rt “ S 0011 ™”™ 4 i'.d l ° pUmsl ' ><"», mdlto 

8 to vou” said ]\r,c r 1 ®° 1 mus t do When Simd^ P 1 very CUn o«s way 

She also (old tha? ,f Sy ° Udld and Mrs Doas -omvnTf, T ld again - 
useless for him to tiv tn Pa lt ,' vas quite come back TnrPP ° U C bedoneb 3 r had 

e ^7tln ngUiat 5 fairy!but S?Sd^ 

Ssssr£-£ 5 -s.“ swsSSS»fS 5 

I W byasyoudio T0L0 B ' MRs bedone- And it i over his body. 

™ tlle 2s-» *3 &■£*£“»£ t 

have to ,emai” S o L 7 rld - , and S SI 1 " 5 »'’™g-domg, L tod," 

| ><>™scl,es p,ope,| v IhSKl^'n ‘^Wslielte dmc as P™:% as some of | 

'>« «“s tl,^ m to C °* „”°"’ t0 Sec «“ «■= [ 

I I^-V^ r»« ™ «V. except S”te s? fT d S [ 

i I'c^rvclf ‘ ,c ' ml) “s «“ H ” 'CnSTh.m'to ta I 

I l ° l'e» Ch °o°'gefn“ fW'^feecMm” J 

1 "ho had given ],«V 5, fj the doctors shonM tw , , hls pnckles Who ! 

physic, and she made hildrcn to° much but little Flh* 10< ? m,Stl ess prove to he f 
o"'u medicines, such as s-ibP ta £ e the!r most beautiful’ nfR ' VaS no ' v one of die | 
and brimstone and S i a ” d Senna - she cam?tn l tha water-babies, and 
nothing of pulhne nui J reac J e > to say , ° Pno "' hy-and-by that her f 

she called up -dJ n ie!r teeth Then who frimht la d been the clmnney-sweep ! 
maids, and stuck i Careless mirse- ^’°J”^ tened her eve, so long ago 1 

peramlnSat 0 " hCeI f ^°aSSt m T ° ™ C I 

their stomadis'Md^hL 81 ^*^ togeth^^Tt as * lu . d,cd i 


I funcheon slie ?,' des A ^r she w-Ls h^f "1 -nde' re d I 

| schoolmasters and obn t t,le cruel she was tlr S e " f d f conten ted, and said | 
u very oxc.ti n ; W her she had reason to b f h,m He had more 
I -Ml this had to be don; mi,St, T da -" disappeared ab^ SC o ltented w,, cn she 

I so we can see that £ ?' ery hr, day, don6bPi™,,Pj ? e Vl er ’ and Mrs Be- / 

means an easv „ne h t ° b "f b " »o who ^ d ^,? Id h, m >< "as she 

! alwaas choose then r,^ nt peop e ca 'mot showed i„ Sent „ ~h ,e a "av She also f 

1 Jt w as o?i°Sund < iv tl>" + .? rofess,0, is Doasyl, ™ , The History of the 

hoautiful sister ^isStcdHi ,C '^Many’s away i l, peo P !e "ho had come f 

5 "howeieall dchcditerl ! e " a P r ' ba h ,es . and'' wli if country of Haidwork, I 
| now tom u /5 d to her certo.nl ! * happened to them was ? 

, tn im> own coNscmV'cp ’’ u mshed In his new^ 1 / <0 fng,1 ten poor Tom £ 

, To Tom m particuhr r opmion of \L d » n ? to " ij i the good 

1 hmd, and neltcr? i * s h p "’as ver3* said < ■‘frs J->edonelwas3'oudid, _he I 
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l "ater-baln f or h P; /''m a better uho the k d ' nnst er, Mr Gnmcs, 
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THE STATER BABK 


one inched AH thewiv Tom fell in 
with adventurer but tl ere wa* ilwarr 
sntuclmdy to help him with advice 
Ttiere was the King of the Herrings for 
in vtanet who showed him tlx* wav to 
the Alhkmeitonc where he wx to tint! 
tlx* last of the ( nrfowl In du c<mr*« 
he came up t j this tfuw old creaturt 
who w ns rattier like a pmgum si tine 
on 1 «r stone \«y moamfutlv S *• ir l 
Turn her sail story at the tud of which 
she wept t< us of pure oil and confetti 
that her poor oil t -rains w«rt getting 
nine pur/h\l She reallv cl trot know 
the way to Mother Carev * l(w cn at all 
Hut a fhxh of petrels cam \ weing 
alonj , anti when jhey heard what Tom 
was w anting they < nd 

Shim Wall ' I)o you want ^hmr 
V all > Yh*-» come with m \\< arc 
Mother Careys own chivkcns an! she 
•ends m rut over all the v\n to six) v 
the pood Virdt the w H Ih mr 

Thanks to tlirni Tom soon toclx-d 
Shiny Mall which was really a hg 
Ktlvrg under which b* In 1 to dive 
ami *w-m f >r seven <la\* ami wen 
tights in order ti come to It vet pool 

r w iwm Motor v cavil ash At so 
I1MIS 1111 WIMf'V tP A cnmltt 
Their a* Jut in tlx* nnldl*nf tl-e 
l W “it Mnher C-uev ILe a pi^vrtx. 
mart e %taltie no t tl inpe \nd fvei 
tlx frit it the tht«w then <w vm 
SMj\ nut mil iwit mt »thi vea mdlanv 
of row Nittl ctiatmrv rt m<*e *’ i,w** 
and «r4 x.rv tl an run evrr bra 1 
*t d tl«*\ were Mi t er C i-a » tl iMnen 
wUm Ve mUi at n» tV vu water 
ad dav V i «. 

'1 tl-or C v cv live Im > ( M ali’f'i 

t«e WSt t V ’•'P «e It Irf p t ! <• l?X* 
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hit) d V N It id til' 
V»n t uti i lai t t« 


him Mrs Ibxhnihvt \ undid nmv 
appeared on the sut** ard un tided 
Grimes that he lud often treated Tom ! 
as lu. v as n»ivv l-euu, tievird luji <lf 
Tom however utj. tii trr to hi lun 
Ini] luv old mi Ur and vunlv tnrd 
to wijie the soot fr*n < mines* face 

H ow Tim nor mv ou* wvsrt» *ti 
U All [I rvow Till CBIHMY 

Tom m *o sipurrW wanns tn 
help hi n tl at hi* cfln ti at \\ t «**Ht n« J 
tlie hard 1 art it the mi ur ic*-j 
who n* \ t*>.vn to thnl t f tin mutln-c 
hrtu. If^valttiinl vvoitl a»lt««i]it 
over hi own v ri<i t do « „ lit irvr* 
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Will vutl ol*CV I e 11 I givr V «i 4 
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\v \o*4 j rax* nnam I < I t 
lent ard tint > tip trut! sv 1 1 

He i* »-v t'nii-io, “ii r**rie i I 
Hut tcitetd r dr^iVv n c ipvm an! 
into a wutv jbe*> st ll v i w ’ t 
l K,. ymif jm hi nu art l*it 1 
r« er d ■- ‘«-ve<l y u tl H l *.re h I 
1 evrrl J itl e l^rt /rlr t}*r 1 «r„» *i i 
v «: till 1 cam** In thr-j* u v lv o i»n i 
\twr tvw nr> Whi «, t Tf « 
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nvml/irxi f’o tlpv,*vtl if* 
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WHAT THIS STORY TFLLS US 

W E hare now concluded our alory cf the Life of Jeans a* taken f«m St 
Mark and we come to ao-n« of the atnkirg: ncidrnw ttcordr-d m the 
other Gospel* Bat it ii irtinorUnt that before we »e»d these imdtn’*, wt 
ahou’d learn the s ory of the Go*;*!* of which they are a part and we read th*i 
atory here. V/e can tsuipne that those who had rceer a^en Jeso* wan ed to 
know more about Him than they cou-d gather from hearsay Such rjoesuona 
would be aikrd **, D d yon ate Hin yoorae'f t " or \ cte you by when He 
uud that ? " or Is thus what yoa know or on y what you were tcld ? “ And 
ao in answer to the*» «jue*tioQ* a wr-tea atery may hart come in o esuteoce 
Many aehojir* thick that this Cut written a ory is r®b"ddtd in the Go«p 1 
according to 5t Mark" some think that St Mark a Gcjpel with additions nrd 
a'Serabon* is th s a tail 6r*t Gospel almo* all *c J te that of oar records St. 
Mark a ta the first, and that it was known in th" lifetime of torn* of the Apo» Jr*. 

THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS 
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-THE CHILD’S BOOK 

W <■ U'.td on another page some of the 
i hmf sic.no, and some of the most strik- 
J'lndemc lecordod in the Gospels 
“i ' !), ‘ Xev Testament We must 
r- mtoibu when we lead of something 
dial i- hard to understand, that 0000 07 
thise tilings hard to understand alter in 
anyw.iv the chM thing of all, and hy far 
the most important thing of all—tlie 
Get t li.il jev s Jnrd and preached God’s 
rtU!K*liuod and ’Vfan’i. Brotherhood 
-run: cMAKACtru or jr.sus docs not 

I UU'GM) Ot’OV LV ENTs 

D ^ uxwt important that we sliould 
u ’’ * ,f,u f nt.reh irnicpi ndent of cents 
<- ’a- b>w «md htautvof the chaiacler of 
!' -U" It i> the ( haractu of Jtvus that 
*~< i.mimo'd tin woifd, not documents. 
Y"! we '-huuid understand dearly the 
laxiistv of our earliest written records 
-onrernmg leans We diou Id feel that 
i >uh in witting the story which we 
eio na> writing something intensely 
ual to him Tins can he proved. 

atari it i- thought, wiole ftotn the 
mstinr lion of St. Peter, chief of the 
Api-ths.whnvWpiMlo written m Greek, 
a eirwcage he would know nothing 
;Y“ ,s vv ';' r, ho probably the script of 
■i .tl , Jb i- known to ha\e been the 
- aupam-.n ai st. p.,,,1. vith whom he 
a f. SOU), dsitei-ent - uf opinion and he 
vosomnunufSt Barnabas Of Ml the 
wru.r. . n hn-dY !.f t it is }., St Mark 
ii.:! v. Urn. if not for liluniuiatrou ,u\d 
V ’ 1 * 11 dd light, at - nv rati to: guidance 
, ‘ r * vm. r , degree. JIh. 

a r> Vf o‘hr- i- the rough can h,», 
tmi’N, ru>.l » r.w.virmg nutntm* of ( 

P ci! n» ,u t *•»'}• a narrative res wc 
f " ! f W-' ‘ Horn fix* i( i„ imati r-dbd 
'* ! 1 f -o ovohij.OM-i tf„ V or id, 
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OF BIBLE STORIES— 

accuracy. But if he found m this book ( ^ 
certain admissions, certain honest state- > 
ments showing that the Iiero sometimes f 
failed m Ins attempts, then lie would ! 
fee] that the hero did at least realh f 
c\ist, and that he exerted so gieat an f 
influence upon those alxntt him that f 
they wrote down everything they could 
icmcmber. even things which seemed 
to tell against him 
Such statements we find in Gospel 
stories concerning Jesus 

St. Mark tells us that on one occasion 
His He, ids "went out to lay hold on 
Him : foi they said. He is beside Him- 
self." Xow, we rnaj be quite sure that 
Maik would never have hinted at such 
a thing unless it was true. 

St Mark writes that Jesus said of the , 
end of the world • “ Of that day and f 
hour knowefh no man; no not (he 
angels which are in heaven ; neithei the 
Son, but the Father." Would he Lav«* 
written such a sentence if he were 
seeking to persuade people that Child 
was equal with God > Wo cannot flunk 
that Mai k would have done so. 

'THE roUNDAltON PILLARS Of' TUL »1S- 
l torv or jrsi/s 

St Mark also makes Jesus «ay ; " Whv 
callost thou Me good 3 That F none 
good but One, that i«, God.” 

And again, the cry on (he Cross 4 
" My God I M\ God ! \\ hy hast Then 
forsaken Me ? " 

Of His works of healing, ve ao* fold 
that when Jesus t.'unc to Xa/arefh, 

" H«. co>di{ tfsere do no mighty work, 
save that lb laid Jbs hands ujwn a fo* 

*ick folk, end inaletl tfari. And Jb 
mat veiled b<c.tusr of th<',r urt?>‘ lh v {,’' 

I her.* are snore of thtv fouadatr. •! 
piihU', but to , \ an line tlaru vouM 
rarry u^ too fa, J,« } (ho v.< Igwr , 
tra>r<-d convince tr ffiv* tl,<- p-incd 0 so | 
tb- rr tam/rd nt> tk^ work <f i 
howl m< fi. Tin y •« t dov u thuirs | 
vdivh appeartd to trlj a 5 . li.i.t tH | 
ch'mt the v rit, v.rrc ?, <kK< f> I 
i t tiiit* I, Toe 1 'ltUierif.- >‘>l J>'» | 
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THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF THINGS 


\Y/r tral »l>rut tlic 
wav m mImIi 
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tun* t<-jm«.ntnrc mi" an<Y 
vi ( -fill <n ]\*i \\ i 

cat a’w» learn to ditiTC^iS 
t«Hwwn wcrelit a*v' irv-< 
vr 1 m** nm If^nj aKiut 

tlx? kltttxc <f fofnrv. \\«* mast 
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■THE CHILD’S STORV OF THE EARTH'— 


it i> bound to move Tins foice 
>uts against the earth’*' giavitation, 
< i ideal, it is the earth’s gia\ilation 
that pievents things ftom thing out, 
and keeps them travelling in a cncuiar 
path on the earth'** surface, though the 
motion in them— like that of a stone m 
a sling — wants to make them fly out 

Tfim PUU OF TUT LARTH, THAT GETS 
1 LESS AS WE APPROACH HIE EQUATOR 

Therefore, as the foice acting against 
the earth’s gu\it\ increases as we 
approach the Rquatoi, the force of 
grant!', when we weigh it, seems to he 
less the ncaiei we go to the Equator. 
It actually is less, because we are 
fart hi r horn the centre of the earth 

We know that grauty has the power 
of inci easing by 32 feet in every second 
the rate at which anything falls to the 
earth It is tins rate by winch we 
measuie giavity, and now we can say 
more exactly what the figuies are, and 
we can also learn the proper way m 
which to state them We can take, for 
example, the fust letter of the word 
gravitation, and we can let the letter g 
stand for the intensity of gravity in any 
part of the W'orld In England the 
value of g, we say, is about 32 2 feet 
per second, that is to say that for 
every second that anything falls in tire 
British Isles its rate of falling is in- 
creased by about 32 2 feet each second , 
m other words, gravity produces, m 
England, during every second of its 
action, an acceleration — that is, a 
quickening— of 32 2 feet each second 

Now, the value of g at the Poles 
is about 32 25 We know* that 25 is 
a quarter, so that for every* second 
during which a body falls at the Poles, 
gravity increases its speed by about 
32 feet 3 inches , whereas in England 
the 3 inches w'ould be nearer 2 inches 
The value of g at the Equator is 
decidedly less than 32 1 , so that the 
acceleration mil be very little moie 
than 32 feet 1 inch every second 

T’HF MCA, NINO OF SPECIFIC ORAV1TV, AND 
i WHY IT IS IMPORTANT 

We must now go on to study some- 
thing else which depends upon grauty, 
and which is called specific gravity 
I he W'ord specific, which is very much 
used in all the Qr "3 — is 

ro end with the. winders, 
id achievement of-this hero, 
be tv t i to' doubt its 


another f. 
| know vt, 
-« ‘special 


■Vi. 


■lit y; 


of a thing, or of its specific heat, 01 the „ 
specific ehmaclcrs of a pailicular kind \ 
of animal or plant, and in all tbc-c cases \ 
the word piacttcally means special ‘ I 
When we talk of the specific gravity | 
of anything, we arc simply using a short j 
expression for the amount of stuff in it f 
m pioporlion to the space it occupies f 
A pound of lead takes up a gicat deal less j 
room than a ]>ound of wood ; the lead j 
has moie stuff or mattei m a given space | 
If we remember the word mass, we may | 
say that the lead N moie massive, | 
This question is very important, f 
because of the great results which { 
follow from the differences m the specific 1 
giavities of things One thing floats | 
and another sinks When we run hot j 
water into a bath of cold waiter, the hot 
water floats on the top of the cold, if | 
we run cold water m after hot water, ; 
it runs as a stream at the bottom of f 
the hot watei ; the warm breath from ^ 
our lungs rises m the cooler air into | 
winch it is breathed , a balloon filled f 
with hot air or bydiogen will float, E 
or nse, and so on All of these facts, 
and thousands mote, depend upon the 
important question of specific gravity. 

W HY WE USE W'ATER AS A STANDARD FOR 
MEASURING WEIGHTS OF THINGS 

We are now' faced again with the 
question of measurement We want to 
be able, in some short and simple w a}’, 
to say how heavy gold is compared with 
water, 01 how heavy water is compared 
with alcohok and so on That 3S the 
way we put it in ordinary speech We 
say that one thing is heavier than 
another , we do not mean that a pound 
of gold is heavier than a pound of water, 
but that we can get a greater w r eight of 
gold than we can of w ater into a given 
space Gold has a greater specific 
gravity Water is such a common 
substance, and so important, that vve 
may* take it as our standard 

Ordinary water contains various things 
dissolved in it, especially* gases, and these 
make a difference So w*hen we speak 
of water in tins connection, we mean 
distilled w'ater, but this is not all We 
know* that, as a rule, when things are 
heated they* expand, and w hen they* are 
cooled they shrink The amount of 
stuff in a given space changes , m other 
words, the specific gravity* changes 
So it wall not do to say* distilled water 
’e must know at w'liat temperature we jjf 
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as the w aicr of the same volume, then 
the specific gravity of the shot would 
be eleven This would be just about 
the figuie if the shot were made of lead 
Or. again, we could fill such a bottle 
as tins with ether, and then weigh the 
amount of ether that we could get into 
it We should find the bottle that held 
a thousand grains of water would onl\ 
hold about 715 grains of ether, so that 
the specific grant} of ether is 7x5, if 
we cal! the specific gravity of water 1 
It is often very comement to use 1,000 
for the specific gravity of water instead 
oi x , and then w e can sat' that the specific 
gra\ itt of ether is 715," that the specific 
grat itt of milk is about 1 030 — it should 
not be less — and that the specific gratity 
»f health} blood is 1,055, and so on. 

D ifferent things compared as to 
THEIR BULK AND W'EIGHT 

Here is a table which shows us the 
specific gravities of some important 
substances as compared with the specific 
gravity of water, counted as 1. We 
shall readily understand that those 
things which possess a specific gravity 
higher than 1 will sink in water; 
while those, such as ice, for instance, 
which have a specific gravity less than 
x will float upon water; but the 
nearer the sjkciIic gravity is to that of 
water, the greater is the amount of the 
thing which must he immersed in water 
bcfoie it can float. Heie is the list . 
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* pe-nhc gravity, ju-'-l a- solid < and liquid-, 
1 tvo In tl V cjs e v, e y>nulh tala 
tiv r; i-> hydrogen, which i> the lightest 
of all, and v,r state the s;*ccific gravity 
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one-fourteenth part as heavy as air > y 
tliough, of course, if we want to make 
this statement a precise one, it is neces- 
sary to state the exact composition of 
the air we are comparing it with 

W HY A BALLOON GOES UP, BUT WILL 
NOT 00 UP FOR EVER 

We . can now understand whj _ a 
balloon filled with hydrogen wall rise 
m the air ; we can also understand that 
there wall be a point beyond which it 
cannot rise, because the air becomes 
less dense as we pass upwards in it 
In other words, the specific gravity o t 
the air is lowered, and there comes a 
point when it can no longer do more 
than just sustain the balloon, even 
though it is filled with hydrogen 
This is all we need say here about the 
specific gravity of gases but we must 
note a few of the facts which am 
suggested in the table of sohds and 
liquids. We notice the great Weight 
of various metals, and also that one 
of them, though liquid, ranks high m 
specific gravity, even when compared 
rath solids. This liquid metal is 
mcrcurj There is no other liquid 
which at all approaches it in specific 
gravity. 

All the metals are by no means very 
heavy. Potassium and lithium, foe 
instance — metals we seldom see in their 
pure state outside a laboratory — have 
a specific gravatj of less than 1, which 
means that they will float upon water. 
Just abov’c them in the table, we notice 
ice, and icinind ourselves that water, 
when it is cooled to fiecring-point from 
4 degrees centigrade, expands, and 
therefore its specific gravity becomes less, 
-rue great vaiue of aluminium, that 
i IS BOTH STRONG AND LIGHT 

Perhaps, after the case of ice, the 
most important of the specific gravities 
noticed here is .aluminium. J his i? 
also a metal, but vti\ much lighter 
them any 0/ the metals in ordinary use. 
We have only to compere it with iron, 
and to remember that aluminium 
is :i strong thing, to see that fis v.v 
tseire lightness must Ijo of great 
practic-d importance. 

Time are snjjp* mtrristifig point* 
m <h'* h-t of liquids Wo have ahead) 

Jc.f< ru-l to tir cacA ot n:< rcury. and we 
note the a- touKJung diffejence brnweeu 
thb liquid m<tah— tV ouH 

at «mmvry ti tap ratlin 
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-m.i all 
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MAKE 


' r 'i come readily to the surface if we keep our 
head well back with our ears under the 
water, and, if we he quietly, we shall find 
that we do not sink To move along, how- 
eier, ue bring our hands to our sides 
Both arms are then brought out of the 
water m a circular sweep, and placed in the 
water as far behind our head as we can 
reach The thumbs should touch m perform- 
ing this movement, and the hands should 
turn so that as they enter the water the backs 
of them meet The palms are then ready to 
present as large a propelling surface to the 
wa’er as possible when the arms are brought 
in a w ide and pow erftil circular sweep just 
under the surface, until they he straight alone 
each side of the body The legs are brought 
up and kicked out just as for the breast- 

J tl "oke Should the arms be tired, they can be 
j folded on the breast and the legs alone 
woiked the breath being taken during the 
finish of the hick-out 

THE SIDE-STROKE AND THE OVER- 
ARM STROKE 

! We now come to the side-stroke and the 
j speedier overarm stroke Turning on our 
right side, we push out our right arm in a 
[ straight line with the body, the fingers and 
f thumb being closed and at right angles to the 
j suiface. Hie palm is then turned outwards 
and the arm is pulled dow n strongly, without 
{ me elbow- being bent, until it points to the 
bottom The arm is then draw n in to the body 
by bending the elbow and turning the wrist 
inwards, and moved along in front of the chest 
until it is m a position to push out again 
from just under the ear The left, or upper, 
arm moves alternate!) in the same way, but 
the hand cannot go so deep, and the elbow 
must be bent slightly, otherwise the bodv 
would roll forward The only difference in 
the movement of the arms in overarm svvun- 
< ls that the left arm is brought right out 

of the water and dipped slightly farther in 
front of tiie head than the hand reaches when 
it is not taken out of the water The breath 
should be taken when the head rises well out 
towards the finish of this stroke, and it can 
be expelled quite easily when the head is 
t u, lpf r the water while the arm is swung over 
1 here are at present tw o forms of leg-stroke 
used in sw l mnung on the side In the older 
method both legs w ere draw n up under the i 

I body and kicked out widely, as in the • 

j breast-stroke In the newer method, now I 

adopted by all the best swimmers, the knee i 

! oi the upper leg is bent but little, that is to 
f*)', fhe left foot is nev cr drawn up, but < 
kicked slightly forwards The heel of the < 

I , , cr , 1S , bro "T ! >' back towards the c 

I bocJ y both legs are then brought sharply ] 

| across each other as m walking, the leu leg 1 

| being straight as it passes the straightened I 

§ right leg, and not bung bent back until it has v 

| crossed the right leg Wc can, of t 

§ course, swim on our left side if it is easier to i 
| do so, and it is as well to practise swimming c 
5 on both sides i 

| The trudgen strofc of the American Indians i 

J , bc h-a-ned In any strong boy or v 

R> " v,bo desires to move fast through the t 


AND THINGS TTO DO ******k***»*»«m«wo**=»*^i^^s 

water It is at first very tiring, and eannot Ts 
be kept up for long by any- but the very { 
best swimmers Each arm in turn performs f 
a circle through air and water, thepalms being | 
turned away from the body as much as t 
possible The leg-stroke resembles that used | • 
in the side-stroke, but it is shorter and quicker, i 
Some swimmers give a kick for each stroke 
of the arm, but tins is very tiring , and it is j 
perhaps best to kick every time we make a I 
stroke with our stronger arm, taking in breath I 
when our head is well above the water 

HOW TO DIVE GRACEFULLY 
Diving is a valuable and graceful accom- 
plishment for the swimmer If we see a 
person drowning, we can always go over the 
boat or pier feet first, but by arriving m the 
water head first and arms out we can more 
easily and quickly take our first stroke 
We must learn to keep our feet together, and ! 
legs, body, head, and arms m one straight 
line, as w-e enter the water Thumbs should be 
locked and the backs of the hands uppermost 
We come to the surface pf the water by 
raising otir arms upwards In standing on 
a diving-board, our toes should project over ! ‘ 
the edge, and the spring taken from the balls 
of the feet In diving at the start of a race, , 
we must dive as far out as we can without j 
falling flat, and rise to the surface without a 
moment’s delay, drawing up our legs for our | 
first kick as we do so We should never dive ' 
into water of unknown depth, and our ey es 
should be opened under the water 
The most important diving, however, is the t 
least showy, and it is the art of going to the t 
bottom from the swimming position. By | 
lowering the chin on to the chest, rounding 
the back and swimming downwards with the j 
arms, the legs are brought up and out of the ; 
water, and their weight then drives the body | 
dow n, and by swimming with the head’ kept , i 
well forward the bottom can be reached j 

TRICKS IN THE WATER 
There arc many tricks that can be learned, 
such as swimming like a dog or crab, sw mi- 
ming with arms and legs tied, sw miming like 
a porpoise, the nautilus, and somersaults on , 
the surface of the water, and some of these j 
strokes are shown in the picture on page 3S1S j 
It is sometimes necessary’ to remain sta- s 
tionary by treading water We literally tread t 
water as though walking upstairs, or perform f 
the leg-stroke used hr swimming on the breast i 
while the body remains in an upright position, c 
There are certain things that we must not f 
do m bathing We should on no account r 
enter water beyond our own depth until we | 
can swim at least fifty yards without a rest | 

I 1 ? , ? rnln K He should never use cork belts, j 
bladders, or water-wings, as these prevent the s 
body from taking its natural position in the { 
water They have been known to slip, and | 
thus cause the w rang part of the body to float f 
and the head to sink We must not hurry | 
our strokes m learning It is quite surprising I 
liow slow ly w e can take our strokes ana mike f 
good progress Me should never bathe f 
within hali nil hour after a meal, or.tt my t 
lime when very- hot, very t old, or v cry tired f l£ 
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MAKING MAPS IN SAND 
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A FLEET OF LITTLE BOATS % 


Dio bents and smill bulls, heavy bails and 
^ bull' fain boats we i an make Iroin fiuits, 
nuts, and Ucasmes oi tin g triien ami wood. 
Nimble lingers will soon build our little llee t , 
and in a big tub or batii. Idled with water, we 
can si t the boats afloat 

First He will make a gondola out of a 
banana-skin, i housing a perfect fruit, well 
turned up and flat between the ends We cut 
down along the middle of the Hat part, and 
through tin opining cut the pulp into sections, 
w Inch can be draw n out on the point of a pen- 
Imfi, leat mg the skin perfect Then we 
curie a piece of thin caret, insert tt towards 
the pointed end, and put a match for a scat 
towards the stalk <nd We im\ have to put 
a copper com m the bottom of the boat to 
stead) it m the water The result is seen in 
picture 5 

We can make another Imnt out of half a 
lemon or a ] ilfa orange cut lengthways \k e 
lemoie the pulp, and trim the edges with 
scissors, insert strips of card for seats, and 
put the coracle-shaped boat in the oven to dry 


boat Picture 4 shows us what it is like 
’I he walnut is easy to halve, hut not so an 
egg shell , jet this makes a pretty white lioat 
if we can manage to secure a sound half 
Perhaps the best way is Erst to crack an egg 
in the middle and from that hole remote tile 
shell in small pit tea before carefully tukingout 
the contents it is Letter to leave an irregular 
edge to the shell, as in picture 1, than to risk 
cracking our boat 

As to the sail for this boat, it can be made 
of thin w lute paper fastened to a mast of \erv 
.stiff per folded in halves, with one end bent 
at right angles, so that the bent pari can lw 
slack down to the inside* ot the boat with scal- 
ing was, while the edge of the sail is gummed 
into the folded paper that forms the mast, 
being fragile, the egg-shell boat may easily be 
injured in a collision As shipwrecks do 
sometimes occur, it is just as well to have a 
lifebo it or a raft on our miniature sea A 
raft might be made of match-sticks, or pieces 
of reed-grass roped together with coarse 
w lute cotton, as m picture 7. Small strips ot 






— A raror-shell canoo 


1 An egg-shell s.-nllng-boat 




4 A walnut-shell boat 


A banana-skin gondola 



and harden Little wooden dolls to represent 
ancient Britons, with pieces of wood for oars, 
can be seated in the coracle 

For a rowing-boat we can use the half of a 
very large pea-pod with the stalk cut away 
Small strips of card will do for the seats, as 
we see m picture 6, and, if we are skilled m 
cutting out, weean shape httlecard row ers with 
two oars each, made of card or grass blades 

v\ e know, of course, that cocoanuts float 
So out of the sawn half of one we can make 
a round punting tub, and in it place a small 
wooden doll, with a stick for a puntmg pole, 
as in picture 3 

All these things make fairly large boats , 
but there are many things from which we can 
make dainty little ones There is, for 
instance, the half of a walnut-shell We 
divide the walnut carefully with a knife, tak- 
ing pains not to crack the shell, remove the 
a Ut ’ i? nc ' scra Pe the inside of the shell clean 
As this is suitable for a sailing-boat, w e get a 
piece of stiff white paper, gum one side round 
a piece of match-stick, and with a little seal- 
55 mg wax secure the mast to the bottom of the 


0 A pea-pod rowing-boat 


A rced-Erniss raft 
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cork, cut lengthways from the corks of bottles, 
will answer the purpose of a raft, and refuse 
to sink Fading any other material, the raft 
can be shaped from a large flat leaf, such as 
the plane or ivy' 

During the acorn season we probably 
gathered some acorns with their cups , if so, 
we have nice little punting tubs ready to be 
floated at once An acorn m a cup can serve 
the purpose of a buoy', if we secure a thread 
to the stalk and a weight to the other end of 
the thread, which must, of course, be long 
enough to reach the bottom of our sea The 
acorn can be cut m halves lengthw ay's, the 
nut removed, and the shell used for a small 
boat, the flat end forming the stem, and the 
pointed end the bow 

The petals of flowers float easily on water, 
so that from them alone we can gel dainty 
small boats of many colours Red, pink, 
yellow and white roses will give us variety 
As a rose petal is very fragile, a sail, suppos- 
ing we wish for one, would have to be made 
of tissue paper, say pink for a pink boat. To . 
form the mast we can rol 1 the paper down one Jj? 
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HOW TO KEEP TRUIT FRESH 
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A LITTLE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
WHAT TO DO AT THE END OF JULY 




VT/’ni'N we gather vegetables ue ought to 
” know the quantity that u ill be required, 
so that we do not take too man) Of course, 
the surplus can be used nc\t day, hut they 
cull not be ncarl) so nice as the) would be if 
the\ uere treshl) cut In fact, when people 
sa), as the) often do, that home-grown 
vegetables are so much nicer than bought 
ones, it generalh means just the difference 
tint this absolute tieshness implies Even m 
luting the eark potatoes, on!) sufficient for the 
da) should be dug up Alw a) s dig up potatoes 
with a fork instead of a spade, as the spade 
will probably cut several of them in pieces 
The same rule applies to lettuces or 
ladishes, nevei cut more than are required 
for the next meal In the northei n districts of 
the country a small sow ing of cabbages ma) 
be made during the last day or two of the 
month, but in warmer districts the end ot the 
first w eek m August is a better time for the 
w ork, as w e do not w ant the plants to get too 
forward before the cold weather 
We must see that growing crops are well 
wateied, and keep down the weeds This is 
lather a slack time in the garden, so that any 
work that w ill keep us lorward during a busier 
season may now be done Thus, there are 
our pots and pans These may have become 
green or otherw ise soiled on the outsides , they 
should have a thorough scrubbing, and then 
be allowed to dr) Cleanliness m all garden- 
ing operations counts for much, and clean 
pots are especially desirable We must 
never put soil into a wet pot If we 
mean to take cuttings of geraniums in greater 
quantity than we have pots for, we may 
use boxes, and pot the plants latei. 

We nm> not have any potting to do at 
present, but we may consider here the proper 
w-ay to pot a plant We take, then, a clean, 
dry pot, and we put in the pieces of broken 
pots that are to form the diainage Often 
the novice m gardening will make the mis- 
take of not supplying sufficient drainage 
W e ought to put in two or three or four pieces, 
and more if the pot be a very large one Then 
over the drainage we lay a morsel ot moss. 


or quite old straw manure, so that the soil 
does not get down between the crocks and 
' Oil the top of this we put 

then we arrange 


clog the drainage 
the soil— a portion of it first , 
the plant so that it is quite in the, centre ot 


the pot, adding the rest of the soil, and press- 
ing it firmly about the roots of the plant j«ii 
we must rot (ill the pot with soil level with 
the brim , we must leave half an inch or more, 
according to the size of the pot, so that, when 
we water, we may really pour the water two 
the pot, which we could not do if it were hliea 
to the brim with soil This is quite an j 
important little matter - " „ - 

Perhaps w e have bought, or made, a smaj 
garden lrame Such a lrame is veryusttu, 
especially during the winter, when itwili gi 
capital protection to young lettuce plants, ui 
seed of which we shall soon be sow ing k 
is the tune to give a coat of pamt to t ) 
frame, as this helps to preserve the woo - 
work from ram and w eather 
To return to our flower garden for 
moment, there is a piece of garden w° rK ‘ 
is often required, but which has not yet b 
described Let us suppose we have a « 
young rhododendron, of which we have 
to strike a entting and failed bet , A 
another method of procuring a young P* 
from it We will layet a piece to see i «« «" 
induce it to root We make a slanting c 
a branch that is near the ground, making 
cut close tinder a joint, being careful ", n „ 
cut the branch through , then we lay t atoi k 
the ground and cover it firmly with e.xtra .s » 
the branch still, of course, -being unsevereo 
In due time roots will be formed, « > 

when thoroughly established, we may 
free and transplant it But, w hereas 
ihododendron requires a couple ol . * 
before severing, the carnation >n ol,r b 
can be layered at this very- season,.,^ > 
the beginning of October Jt will be rea y 
transplant , but then one is a hard, i f 

branch, the other a soft, juicy- stem , e( j 

or stem being lay-ered should befirmly P £5 , 
to the ground before being covered w it 
a liait pm is often used to peg carnation lay 


ANSWERS TO THE PENNY PROBLEMS ON PAGE 3724 

Changing Sides 


Calling the empty space o, and using H for 
head and T for tail, the moves are as follows 


I 

PI from 

3 

to 0 

8 

T from 4 to 3 

2 

T „ 

4 

n 3 

9 

T 

>» 

6 „ 4 

3 

T „ 

5 

.. 4 

10 

II 

1 » 

5 „ d 

4 

H " 

0 

.. 5 

11 

H 

1 1 

0 „ 5 

5 

W .. 

2 

,, 0 

12 

H 

J J 

2 ,, 0 

6 

H „ 

1 

a 

13 

T 

>» 

3 .. 2 

7 

T „ 

3 

,» 1 

14 

T 

1 1 

4 3 


Although there are many moves, they are 
easily followed when once the idea is grasped 
The great secret is never to get two heads 
together— until both have passed the three 
tails— and never to get two tails together 




When this method is properly understoo . 
is just as easy to do the puzzle With eg > 
ten, twelve, o' - any- other number ot co 

2 Heads and Tails 
Although this problem seems dimam, a 
can be done in four moves Move the c 
in spaces 2 and 3 into spaces 9 and 10 , m 
the coins in spaces 5 and 6 into space- 
and 3, move the coins from spaces o aja 9 
into spaces 5 and 6 , finally-, mov e the c 
from spaces 1 and 2 into spaces 8 and 9 
3 Pairing the Pennies 
This problem is easily solved by making 
tlie following moves w e shift 4 on ! ° ' ’ s 
on to 2, 1 on lo 3, and finally move 5 on to - 
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HOW PLANTS TRAVEL 
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We cannot walk through a field or 
wood m summer or autumn without 
a large number of seeds clinging to 
our clothes, and though some of these 
will get knocked off again very soon, 
we shall find many still clinging to us 
when we ieach home Even in the case 
of those seeds that have been shaken off, 
the purpose of the plant has been sei ved 
by their being carried some distance 
away, where they may find a more suit- 
able soil and have more room to grow 
rynrEKENT kinds of plants that 

jyf GROW IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF PLACES 

Nearly all plants have their special 
liking for certain places m which to 
glow, and the people who make a 
study of them — botanists they are 
called -know the exact kind of place 
in which to look for any plant they 
w’ant There is one set of plants we 
shall never find away from waiters ides 
or marshy ground Others we must 
look for on peat-bogs The field flow ers 
diffei from those we find in the woods, 
and these again are unlike those we 
get on the hillside or on the open downs 
The mountains, with their shallow' soil 
and bare rocks, have their owm plants, 
and many of them will not grow' m the 
ncher and deeper soils of the lowlands 
borne of them go farther than this in 
their likes and dislikes , they must have 
a distinct kind of soil. For instance, 
this one wall only g 10 vv upon soils of 
which chalk or lime foims part , that 
one will surely die if planted in soil 
that contains any lime One must 
have a loose, sandy soil, while another 
piefers a stiff loam or clay, and so on 
Then they are particular about the 
amount of light they get, one insisting 
upon shade, another thriving only in 
full, hot sunshine One likes to have 
the salt-laden sea-breezes blowing up- 
on it , another cannot live anywhere 
near the sea And thus it is that in 
the tropics we shall find a set of plants 
quite distinct from those in cold climates 
or in oui own temperate region 

W HY SOME OF OUR PLANTS W'lL! 
GROW ONLY IN HOTHOUSES 
that is why, when plants are brought 
to our gardens from India and South 
America, w'e have to grow' them in 
hothouses, and the plants from those 
countries u'aimer than our own, but not 
so hot as the trop.cs, we protect m 
greenhouses, where they will be safe 


BOOK OF NATURE 

from any touch of frost. The plants 
that gtow' high up in the mountains 
we call Alpine plants, and foi these in 
gardens we have to provide blocks of 
stone under which their loots will find 
coolness and moisture, that enables the 
leaves and flowers lo stand the full glare 
of the sun. 

A number of plants can only grow' on 
the remains of other plants ’ An 
example of this kind wall be found m 
the bird's-nest orchid, which has -no 
leaves, and is of one dingy ycllow'-brov'n 
colour all over Other plants fasten 
their roots to the roots of their neigh- 
bours, and rob them of the food these 
roots are getting from the soil But 
these have green leaves, and work up 
the raw food they have stolen into 
leaf-stuff and ilow'er-stuff They aie 
known as root parasites, and in this 
class come the cow'-wheats, the eye- 
bright, the red and yellow rattles, and the 
house- wort, that grows m maishy places 
The mistletoe is only a partial para- 
site, for it has green leaves Other 
plants, like the broom-rapes and the 
dodders, are wholly paiasites, taking 
everything they require from their 
victims, and not putting forth a single 
leaf, or having a spot of green colour 
about them All these w'e shall have 
to talk about in their proper turn 

T he mould, without which plants 
WOULD STARVE TO DEATH 

We have already seen that all but the 
very tiniest of plants must have mould 
to grow in, and that this must be made 
by plants If W'e w'ere to dig up pure 
clay or sand from deep down in the 
earth and try to grow plants in it, we 
should find most of them would fail 
They would be starved because, although 
they want this clay or sand, they want 
other things mixed with it 

Mould consists of such soil broken up 
and well mixed with the decaying leaves 
and steins of other plants This makes 
it lighter and holds moisture, and so 
enables the fine rootlets to work their 
way among it and feed upon it The 
different amounts of this deca3'ing matter 
is known as humus, and the different 
kinds suit it for plants of various tastes: 
for plants have likings just as am mats 
have The plants that thrive in a bcech- 
w'ood wall not live in a pine-woodj though 
the amount of light and moisture may be 
much about the same m botli places 
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We cannot walk through a field 01 
wood in summer or autumn without 
a large number of seeds clinging to 
our clothes, and though some of these 
will get knocked off again very soon, 
we shall find many still clinging to us 
when we leach home Even in the case 
of those seeds that have been shaken off, 
the put pose of the plant has been served 
by their being earned some distance 
av 'ay, where they may find a more suit- 
able ‘-oil and ha\ c more room to grow 

D IFFERENT KINDS OF PLANTS THAT 
GROW IN DIFFERENT KINDS OF PLACES 

Nearly all plants have their special 
liking for ceitain places in which to 
glow, and the people who make a 
study of them — botanists they are 
called —know the exact kind of place 
m winch to look for any plant they 
wvant There is one set of plants we 
shall never find away from watersides 
01 marshj' giound Others we must 
look for on peat-bogs The field flowers 
diffei from those we find in the woods, 
and these again are unlike those we 
get on the hillside or on the open downs 
The mountains, with their shallow’ soil 
and bare rocks, have their owm plants, 
and many of them will not grow m the 
licher and deeper soils of the low’lands 
Some of them go farther than this m 
their likes and dislikes , they must have 
a distinct kind of soil For instance, 
this one wall only grow upon soils of 
which chalk or lime forms part , that 
one will surely die if planted in soil 
that contains any lime One must 
have a loose, sandy soil, while another 
prefers a stiff loam or clay, and so on 
Then they are particular about the 
amount of light they get, one insisting 
upon shade, another thriving only in 
full hot sunshine One likes to have 
the salt-laden sea-breezes blowing up- 
on it, another cannot live anyw’hce 
near the sea And thus it is that in 
the tropics w'e shall find a set of plants 
quite distinct from those in cold climates 
or in our own temperate region 

W HY SOME OF OUR PLANTS WILL 
GROW ONLY IN HOTHOUSES 

That is why, when plants are brought 
to om gardens from India and South 
Ameuca, we have to grow' them m 
hothouses, and the plants from those 
conn tries warmer than our own, but not 
so hot as the trop’cs, w'e protect in 
greenhouses, where they wall be safe 



from any touch of frost. The plants 
that grow high up in the mountains 
we call Alpine plants, and for these in 
gat dens w r e have to provide blocks of 
stone under vdiich their roots will find 
coolness and moisture, that enables the' 
leaves and flowers to stand the full glare 
of the sun ’ 

A number of plants can only grow on 
the lemams of other plants An 
example of this land will be found in 
the bnd’s-nest orchid, which has no 
leaves, and is of one clingy yellow-brown 
colour all ovei Other plants fasten 
their roots to the roots of their neigh- 
bours, and rob them of the food these 
roots are getting from the soil But 
these have gteen leaves, and work up 
the raw’ food they have stolen into 
leaf-stuff and fiow r er-sfuff They are 
knowm as root parasites, and in, tins 
class come the cow-wheats, the eye- 
bright, the red and yellow’ rattles, and the 
house- woi t, that grow’s m marshy places 
The mistletoe is only a partial para- - 
site, foi it has green leaves Other 
plants, like the broom-rapes and the 
dodders, are W’holly parasites, taking 
everything they require from their 
victims, and not putting forth a smgle 
leaf, or having a spot of green colour 
about them All these we shall have 
to talk about m their proper turn 

T he mould, without which plants 
WOULD STARVE to DEATH 
Wc have already seen that all hut the 
very tiniest of plants must have mould 
to grow in, and that this must be made 
by plants If w'e were to dig up pure 
clay or sand from deep down m the 
earth and try to grow plants in it, we 
should find most of them would fail 
They would be starved because, although 
they want this clay 01 sand, they want 
other things mixed with it 
Mould consists of such soil broken up 
and W’ell mixed WTth the decaying leaves 
and stems of other plants This makes 
it lighter and holds moisture, and so 
enables the fine lootlets to work their 
way among it and feed upon it The 
diffei ent amounts of this decaying mat ter 
is known as humus, and the different 
kinds suit it for plants of various tastes • 
for plants have likings just as' animals 
have The plants that thrive m a beech- 
w’ood will not live in a pine-wood, though 
the amount of light and moisture may be 
much about the same in both places 
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Horn any touch of frost. 1 he plants, p 
that grow high rip in the mountains t 
wc oat! Alpine plants, and for these in | 
guldens wc have to provide blocks m | 
stone nndci wliich their roots will find f 
coolness and moisture, that enables the 
leaves and flowers to stand the full glare 
of the sun. 

A number of plants can only grow on 
the remains of other plants An 
evample of this kind will be fount* in 
the bnd’s-nest orchid winch has no 
leaves and is of one dingy yellow-brown 
colour all over Other plants fasten 
their roots to the roots of tlicir neigh' 
hours, and rob them of the food these 
roots are getting horn the soil. fu 
the»e hare gioen leaves, and work P 
tire raw food thev have stolen into 
leaf-stuft and flower-stuff They are 
known as root parasites, and in til 
class come the cow-wheats, the ey 
bright, the red and yellow rattles, and inc 
house- wort, that grows m marshy places 
The mistletoe is only a partial para- 
site, fot it has green leaves. Otncr 
plants, like the broom-rapes ano tne 
doddets, are wholly parasites, tarang 
everything they requite from ti 
victims, arid not putting forth a sine, 
leaf, or having a spot of green colou 
about them All these we shall hart 
to talk about m then proper turn. - , , 

•pHE .MOULD, WITHOUT WHICH PLANTS 


We cannot walk lluough a field os 
wood in summer oi autumn without 
a large number of seed 1 - dinging to 
our clothes, and though some of the-e 
will get knocked off again r cry soon, 
we shall find many still clinging tous 
when we reach home E\en m the case 
of those seeds that liar e been shaken off, 
the purpose of (he pi int has been served 
by then being rained some distance 
away where the\ mat, find a more suit- 
able c oil and ha\ e more room to grow . 

D IFFERENT KINDS Of PLANTS THAT 
GROW IN |)|| fLRENT KINDS OF PLACES 

"Noaily all plants bate their special 
liking for ccit.un places m which to 
giow, and the people who make a 
study of them — botanists they ate 
called —know the exact kind of place 
in winch to look foi any plant they 
want There is one set of plants we 
shall never find away from watersides 
oi marshy gtound Others we must 
§ look for on peat-bogs The field flowers 
| differ from those we find m the woods, 

\ and these again are unlike those we 
| gel on the hillside or on the open downs 
The mountains, with (hen shallow soil 
and bare locks, have their own plants, 
and many of them wall not grow- in the 
richer and deeper soils of the lowlands 
Some of them go faither than this in 
their likes and dislikes they must have 
a distinct kind of soil For instance, 
this one wall only grow upon soils of 
which chalk oi lime forms pai t , that 
one will surely die if planted in soil 
that contains any hme One must 
have a loose, sandy sod, while another 
prefers a stiff loam or clay, and so on 
Then they are particular about the 
amount of light they get, one insisting 
upon shade, anothei thriving only m 
full, hot sunshine One likes to have 
, the salt-laden sea-breezes blowing up- 
! on it , another cannot live anywhere 
1 near the sea And thus it is that in 
the tropics we shall find a set of plants 
quite distinct from thosein cold climates, 
or m our own temperate region 
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That is w’hy, when plants are brought 
to our gardens from India and South 
America, we have to grow them m 
hothouses, and the plants from those 
countries warmer than our own, but not 
so hot as the tropics, we protect in 
greenhouses, where they wall be safe 


very tiniest of plants must have 
to grow in, and that this must be made 
by plants If we were to dig up pure 
clay or sand from deep dow r n m 
earth and try’ to grow plants m ' . 
should find most of them would la 
They would be starved because, although 
they want this clay or sand, they wan 
other things mixed with it 

Mould consists of such soil broken up 
and well mixed with the decaying leaves 
and stems of other plants 1 lus ro^ke 
it lighter and holds moisture, and so 
enables the fine rootlets to work the 
way' among it and feed upon it J 1 
different amounts of this decaying mat 
is knowm as humus, and the dineren. 
kinds suit it for plants of vauous tastes 


for plants have likings just as 


The plants that thrive m a Oeecn- 
nll not live in a pme-wood, thoug 
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w’ood will not live in a pme- 
the amount of light ana moisture may oe 
much about the same m both places 
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flttrs m a sea*.fm In ail plant' the 
number is vm huge, m tinny snrh 
,i' the oak-tree, which diopj. thou-ands 
of atoms cvei} autumn, it n uiormon- 
w/m in ims that scarrm mu ions or 

VY SI I.HS IKIMIISI’KI ABOll R 1110 LARI It 
A single poppy-head heirs counties-, 
titu <y eds Om to' glove plant scatter-, 
one million and a half of seed- Yet 
in the pj.u e where they Glow, if we 
watch uni 1>V sear we shad find that 
the numbers of pmpn- and foxgloves 
are alwavs much ,tlx>ut the same The 
wood will apjv ar to Itavr ordv as nunv 
oaks in it this \eu as it had ten or 
a hundred year-' ago and the re a- on 
for this is quite plain. 

Every plant has its eiiemu^ —slugs, 
insects, buds, and beasts — rating its 
seeds, killing its seedlings, oi hutting 
the full-grown plants, The gientoi the 
d mgois a plant has tofmc the huger 
will he the nwnbet of seeds it has to 
produce to ensure that one of its 
children shall grow up to produce 
flowers and seeds m its turn, and so 
keep the race going If rn autumn ue 
look along the woodland banks whore 
foxgloves grow, we shall find the sced- 
| hugs coming up thickly (ogethei. 
s Now', if we consider how large the leaves 

s of the foxglove become before Ihej send 
a up their flow’enng stems, we shall sec 
1 that there is not room foL (hem all 
| \Vhal happens > They aie not all as 
| strong and healthy as each other, and 
| so the strongest and best fitted to 
3 produce flowers starve and smother 
1 the sickly ones That is one reason 
I why the stem of the foxglove sways 
ij in the wand, and the mother plant tries 
to throw her seeds as far aw'ay as she 
can, to give all her children a chance of 
coming up But still the sickly ones 
must suffer and eventually be starved 
to death It seems very cruel, but 
it is only m that way that the fine 
vigour of the race can be kept up 
T he thousands or little oak-trees 

i THAT TAIL IN THE RACC OP LIFE 

Of the many thousands of acorns that 
an oak will ripen m a good year, by 
far the greater number never have a 
chance to sprout Deer, pigs, squirrels, 
and mice wall eat them , so will the jay 
and other large birds But still, if we 
go to the oak-woods in May or June, 


i 


i b. 


we ran *-ce tint wu number- of 
-t d!mg oaks, n few indie- high, haw 
shot up, and art standing in crowd- 
unde! the trees Vert’ few of them will 
be alive at tie end of the veai, for 
some of the many oak-eating inserts 
will dt-fiov them ; 1 ablate will uibbk 
them to the roots ; and the only 
ana ns that appear to have a chance of 
bviammg ires are those that have 
b en drot»p'”l by a jav or Toni; in the 
field or In Igeruvv, and jtlsl one here 
and there that ha 5 managed to fell in 
some spare comm of the wood A’l tins 
huge supply of acorn-, js to ensure 
that the rare of oaks doe- not die out 
If ,t big oak happens to have been 
cut down by thv woodmen, or is struck 
down by lightning, it leaves a greet 
clear -p ice in the wood that u c ed to m 
shaded by it- long branch^-. In such 
a spice thou -and-' of seedling oaks will 
cojtk up, and as they will here get 
moie light and air than the}' would 
w licit* the trees arc clo-e together , they 
will grow more quickly and strongly, 
and a few will escape their enemies 

H OW THE OAKS or THE PUREST 
WORK TO PRESERVE THEIR RAC! 

But the shuggle will still goon between 
these little oaks, until the one strong 
tire will conquer the others, and fillup 
the space that the fallen tree onre filled. 

To fill up that space, and to extend the 
wood on all sides, all the oak- bees in 
the wood pioducc their ci op.- of acorns. 

What has been said about the fox- 
glove and the oak applies to all plants. 
Scarcely one attains to its full sire 
without ha\ing«fought hard for its life 
Even if an acoin is dropped m the 
middle of a field by a jay, or gets there 
by some other means, it has to fight in 
its early days with the grasses, and if 
it succeeds in getting to the height oi 
a few feet, it maj* be so injuied by 
hoiscs or cattle nibbling at it or tram- 
pling upon it that it dies 

Thousands of voung trees spring up 
from winged seeds, far away from their 
parents, and sti Uggle for years against 
browsing sheep and cattle, and never 
get higher than the glass But if they 
happen to fall into the hedgerow, and 
can grow up to the light, they may w 
the end win the. fight, and, by shutting 
out light and air from the older bushes, 
kill those that attempted to kill them 
Tlie next Stones of Plants is on page 39^9 _ ^ 
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-THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE 


At* until the ccntie of gravity did come 
j to lie nuclei the string The only real 
l way to undei stand this— which is pei- 
- fectly simple— is to draw a diagram 
5 tor ourselves as we read it First, we 
' can draw' a diagram show mg what leally 
f happens , then we can diaw a diagram 
3 showing the boaul with the centie of 
3 gravity to one side of the line down- 
a wardsfrom the stung, and then we can 
5 see how the couple of foices is hound 
jj to rotate the board oi turn it lound. 

I TJOW' VYE MAY FIND THE CENTRE OF 
| Fl GRAVITV or A BOARD OR A PLATE 

3 Now , w e laid dow n no condition as to 
| the point that the boai d w as to be hung 
| from No matter from where it is 
l hung, what we say is true Suppose, 

| then, that we hang it up again fiom 
I some second point, and then diaw the 

1 lme downwards from the string, the 
| centre of giavity will be somewdieie in 
| that line, as w e said before , but w e 

2 know that it is also somewhere m the 
? fust line w r e drew Now. there is only 
| one point which is common to both 
1 lines, and that is the point where they 

I cioss each othei The centre of giavity 
of the boaid is there If we have made 
our experiment piecisely, and if we can 
\ attach a wire or a thiead to the boaid 
exactly at that point, w e shall find that 
the board wall hang eventy around it 
on all sides Of course, we can try the 
same experiment with a plate, or a 
slate, or any sinnlai flat object 

If we take such a complicated thing 
as the human body, we certainly cannot 
easily find its centie of gravity. The 
body is veiy iriegulai in shape, and it is 
made of ditfeient parts of very various 
densities Nevertheless, it has been 
possible by long study to find one deeply 
interesting fact It is one of the most 
important facts of the whole body, 
because upon it depends the erect 
attitude, w'luch means the freedom of 
the hands from purposes of walking, 
and the chance to make use of them 
for all the great human purposes 

T he great joint that divides our 

BODY INTO TWO HALVES 
If we look sidew’ays at anyone walk- 
mg, or if we look sideways at a skeleton, 
we can see that the hip-joints make the 
great joint which really divides the body 
into an upper half and a lowei half As 
we know' v ery well, the trunk and head 
and arms can swung backwards and 
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forwards upon the lower limbs at the p 
hip-joint Now', suppose a lme were t 
di awn straight down to the earth from « 
the centre of the hip-joints of anyone j 
w ho is standing. We have here a prob- f 
lcin, as we can readily see, w hich is v cry < 
like the problem of the boaid hung by a j 
string In this case the support is below' S 
instead of above, but that does not | 
ically matter r 

Now, if we undeistand the principle S 
of the centre of gravity, we can see for j 
certain what must happen to the upper | 
pail of the body, as it is supported | 
through tlie straight line clow’n to the 
earth, from the hip to the heel. If the 
centre of gravity of the trunk and head 
lies so that the lme dropped from it to 
the eartli will he in front of the line from 
the lup-joint to the earth, then the body 
must topple forwards The centre ot 
giavitj' of the upper part of the body is 
found m front of the line through the 
hip-joints in the case of all animals, like 
the horse and cat, and so on , and that, 
of couise, is why they have to walk as 
they do Only by muscular effort and 
a ceitam degree of skill can a hoise 
oi a dog walk on its hind legs 

W HY IT IS DIFFICULT FOR BABIES AND 
ANIMALS TO STAND UPRIOHT 

Even of the man-like apes, including 
the wonderfully erect gibbons, which 
we may see any day at the Zoo, it is 
true that the centre of gravity lies m 
front oi the lnp-joints They can walk 
very w r ell for a time, but it costs them 
laboui . and they can scaicely stand A 
ve: y small baby is m exaetty the same 
plight as these animals 

But as the baby grows the curve of 
its backbone changes in such a way 
that the centre of gravity of the trunk 
now' lies, as it does m all of us, behind 
the hip-joints The two lines dropped 
to the earth, one from the Inp-jomts and 
the other from the centre of gravity, 
are parallel, and the forces acting 
through them make a couple, so that the 
trunk and head tend to rotate and roll 
backw'ardsto the ground at the hip-joints, 
leaving the legs erect That, however, 
is a thing w'hich w e never saw accom- 
plished even by the most skilful aciobat. 

It is prevented by the special de\ elop- 
ment m our bodies of two huge bands 
of fibres, one in front of each hip-joint, 
w'hich prevent the trunk from roll- 
ing backwards under the influence of 
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gravitj 

means that tmteirl of stimlm itjfftg! t 
onlj b\ muscular effort ami careful 
Vu\aj>c5t'{* wc can do *o in value of 
‘'If acting; mechanical principle Sojtk 
one mat say licit all this is not the 
story ol the earth but Uk bod; i the 
child of earth and the lt\v 9 ot tl <. « utli 
act in it and upon it and tin. bodi is 
successful in so far as it oiks'* and is 
adapted to tl*. laws of the emh 

W nrN A THING IS STLADT AM) WHIN 
IT IS tNftTPAOY 

We have alrr idj studied the * tnou 
kinds of equilibrium and *e learnt 
th*ur name-, — stable un>tah!r ar<l 
nmtral lmt of course wi oi h ht t» 
f«e il le to deime the exact cau «l j h 
tiake the difference lx tween the tqm 
librium that » sfible or stcuit 3rd 
tlnw. tint ire reutral and unstable Our 
*UwH of iltc centre of gra\ its c mexj 1 un 
this The simple hw is that an thmc 
» in a state of static equihl rtum when 
Uie centre of grn it\ is raised t t ttn 
dhtml vice but it is In a state i 
ntistilh equilibrium if anjtluu tint 
di tutl 5 it hmtrs tlx? centre 0’ ^nstt\ 
All this t* quilt } lam if we llnnl of tie 
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At until the centie of giavity' did come 
jl to lie under the stung. The only real 
j way to understand this — which is pci- 
' feet! 5^ simple — is to diaw a diagram 
s for outsell es as nc lead it Fust, we 
can draw a diagi am show mg what t eally 
j happens , then we can draw' a diagram 
| showing the boatd with the centie of 
s gravity to one side of the line down- 
S waids from the string, and then we can 
\ see how the couple of forces is bound 
1 to rotate the boaid, or turn it round 
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FIND THE CENTRE OF 
A HOARD OR A PLATE 

Now , w'e laid dowm no condition as to 
the point that the board w'as to be hung 
fiom No mattei from where it is 
hung, what we say is true Suppose, 
then, that we hang it up again from 
some second point, and then draw the 
line downwards from the string, the 
centie of gravity will be somewheic m 
that line, as we said befoie; but we 
know that it is also somew'herc in the 
first line we drew' Now', there is only 
one point which is common to both 
lines, and that is the point where they 
cross each other The centre of gravity 
of the board is there If w'e have made 
our experiment precisely, and if w'e can 
attach a wne or a tluead to the board 
exactly at that point, we shall find that 
the board will hang evenly around it 
on all sides Of couise, w'e can tty the 
same experiment with a plate or a 
slate, or any similar flat object 

If we take such a complicated thing 
as the human body, we certainly cannot 
easily find its centre of gravity The 
body is very irregulai an shape, and it is 
made of diffeient parts of very various 
densities Nevertheless, it has been 
possible by long study to find one deeply 
interesting fact It is one of the most 
important facts of the whole body, 
because upon it depends the erect 
attitude, which means the freedom of 
the hands from purposes of w'alkmg, 
and the chance to make use of them 
for all the great human purposes 

"THE GREAT JOINT THAT DIVIDES OUR 
i BODY INTO TWO HALVES 

If w'e look sideways at anyone walk- 
ing, or if we look sideways at a skeleton, 
we can see that the hip-jomts make the 
great joint which really divides the body 
into an upper half and a lower half As 
we know veiy well, the trunk and head 
and arms can swing backwards and 
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foi wards upon the lower limbs at the 
hip-joml Now, suppose a line weie j 
di awn stiaight dowm to the earth from 
the centre of the hip-joints of anyone 
w'ho is standing. Wc have here a prob- 
lem, as w'e can readily see, which is very 
like the pioblem of the board hung by a 
string In this case the support is below 
instead of above, but that does not 
ically r mattei 

Now', if w'e undeistand fhe principle 
of the centre of gravity, we can see for 
certain what must happen to the upper 
part of the body', as it is supported 
thiough the straight line dowm to the 
earth, from the hip to the heel If the 
centre of gravity' of the trunk and head 
lies so that the line diopped from it to 
the earth will lie in fiont of the line from 
the hip-joint to the earth, then the body 
must topple fonvards The centre of 
gravity' of the upper part of the body is 
found in front of the line through the 
lup-joints in the case of all animals, like 
the horse and cat, and so on , and that, 
of couise, is why they' have to walk as 
they' do Only by muscular effort and 
a ceit am degree of skill can a horse 
or a dog walk on its bind legs 

W HY IT IS DIFFICULT FOR BABIES AND 
ANIMALS TO STAND UPRIGHT 

Even of the man-like apes, including 
the wonderfully erect gibbons, which 
w'e may' see any' day at the Zoo, it is 
true that the centre of gravity lies m 
front of the lup-joints. 1 hey can walk 
very w'ell for a lime, but it costs them 
labour, and they' can scarcely' stand A 
very small baby is m exactly the same 
plight as these animals 

But as the baby grows the curve of 
its backbone changes m such a w'ay 
that the centre of gravity' of the trunk 
now' lies, as it does in all of us, behind 
the hip-joints The turn lines dropped 
to the earth, one from the hip-jomts and 
the other from the centre of gravity, 
are parallel, and the forces acting 
tin ough them make a couple, so that the 
trunk and head tend to rotate and roll 
backw'ards to the grou nd at the hip- j omts, 
leaving the legs erect That, how'ever, 
is a tiling which we never saw accom- 
plished even by the most skilful acrobat 
It is prevented by' the special develop- 
ment m our bodies of two huge bands 
of fibres, one in front of each hip-joint, 
which prevent the trunk from roll- 
ing backw'ards under the influence of A? 





depend? upon forces we Lnow th it 
all rest ami all slntcs of Mian e depend 
u r°n tlw nUtrors between forces ani 
we* Know that there Ha constant force 
of gravitation always acting wd alw-tvv 
a<*tirj, equally 

S> long ns we have onk gravitation to 
reckon wit h our problem i* simpl 
Wone can make a boat that wit! 
t’wt on still water or a l al'oon tint 
will stay nghi wav tip in still air or 
chi a to\ Hung bird tint will do tla 
sane The difhrnUy anvs whin «t 
J.avc to reckon with otbrr forces which 
' *ty to anv decree m their direction and 
/Vi?!* s trcnc*lli Thnt to tl proh'em 
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JOHN ANDERSON 

1 his famous son,, is a lose sona — with a ihlTcrence In it 
kohtrt Burns pu lures a li ippy co ini'* not 'it the begin 
m ig of their in irrted life, but ton-arris U> close illi! it •- 1\ s 
inui h for the enduring -ificctum each has cherished for the 
other lint the old lady ls able to sing so tenderly of her 
‘ in or sc eeihe'irt The hiols words m the sang ore 
e tsj to uiiilersniul, hut “brent, * it may he vud, menus 
smooth or iinuriid it d “pan,’’ head, and “cunt)',* hupps 

John Vndkrson, m> 30, John, 

J \\ ht n lv 0 were hrst acqmnt. 

Your lochs were hl« the raven, 

\ onr bonivc brow was brent , 

But now yout brow is bald, John, 

It onr locks are like the snow , 

But blessings on jour frosty pow, 
John Vnilerson, my 30 

John \ndctson mv jo, John, 

\\c tlanib the lull thegithcr. 

And ntony a cantv day, John, 

Wc’vo had uvt’ ant amthci , 

Now wt maun totter down, John , 

But hand in hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegithcr at the foot, 

John \mletaon, my 30 

SILVIA 

It bus been mill lint when u character in one of Shake- 
speare s nlass “ f ivourcd " the uudience uttha song, this 
b ppened when the company comuimd urnan who wav both 
m ucior und u wnqer lhottqh these songs were not 
numerous, they were perfect cv implex of the divine art , mil 
one of the most eh inning is tint here rji oted It oecurs in 
" file Two Gentlemen of Veronu, ’ und ins been set tomus,c 
worthy of it hv the famous German composer Schubert 

YY 7 ho is Silvia 5 What is she, 
v ’ That nil our swains commend hci 
Holj, fair, and wise is she , 

The Heaven such grace did lend her. 
That she might admired be 

Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of Ins blindness , 

And, being hclpd, inhabits there 

Then to Sihia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling , 

She excels each mortal thing 
__ Upon the dull earth dwelling 
To her let us garlands bring 

THE SHEPHERD BOY SINGS IN THE 
VALLEY OF HUMILIATION 

John Butlyai, whose “Pilgrims Progress' is the greatest 
allegory in tie world, wrote very little verse Hut the 
matches of pottrj he introduced here und there into his 
siorv were quaintly expressed The song which he placed 
in the mouth of the Shepherd Boy in the Valley of Humihu 
non, however, is entitled to the highest praise, esen on the 
literury side The lad hud ulreadj found out the secret of true 
huppiness und ptucc Acontentcd mind is u continu'd fe ist 

[r that is down needs fear no fall. 

He that is low no pride , 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF POETRY 

THE VOICE OF TOIL , , - 

\\ jllnm Morns, bom 1834, died 1896, u is famous «ts a 
as a -uriierof romance, mil a low of the fine iris. njs 
s>mp*uhj \wib the iioor and oppressed in the tattle of life- 
\t is *vO deep ami nbirfiiiu, that much of his writmq is desoten 
to advocating the cause of the u orders 3be folloft i/ig porn 
is, in a vi), a battle er> to do sen on tahalf of the poor 

I iirAitD men saving Leaxchopc and praying, 

1 All days shall be as all have been , 

To day and to-morrow bring teat and sorrow, 
The never-ending toil between. 


H 1 




1 am content with what I have. 
Little be it or much , 

And, Loid, contentment still I crave, 
Because Thou savest such 

Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage , 

Here little, and hereafter bliss. 

Is best from age to age 


When earth was joungcr, mid toil and hunger. 

In hope we strove, and our hands were 
strong ; 

Then great men led us, with words tin y fed us 
And bade us right the earthly wrong 

Go read m story their deeds and glory, 

Their names amidst the nameless dead ; 
Turn them from Ivmg to us slow -d} mg 
In that good world to which they ltd ; 

Where fast and faster our iron master, 

7 he thing we made, for ever drives. 

Bids us grind treasure and fashion pleasure 
For other hopes and other lives 

V here home is a hovel and dull we grovel, s 
Forgetting that the world is fair ; E 

Where no babe wc cherish, lest its very soul | 
perish , E 

\\ here mirth is crime, and Jove a snare j 

\\ ho now shall lead us, what god shall herd us } 
As we he in the hell our hands have won | 
ror us are no rulers, but fools and be/oojers, E 
1 be great are fallen, the wise men gone | 

1 ncard men saying Leave tears and praj mg, \ 
The sharp knife heidcth not the sheep f 

Are wc not stronger than the rich and tnc j 
wronger, , e 

\\ hen day breaks ov er dreams and sleep t t 

Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere the world : 
grows older > ! 

Help lies 111 nought but thtc and me , . 

Hope is before us, and the Jong ) cars that j 
bore us . I 

Bore leaders more than men may be £ 

Let dead hearts tarry, and trade and marry, | 
And trembling nurse their dreams of mirtli, ! 
While we the Jiving our lives are giving E 
To bring the bright new world to birth E 

Conic, shoulder to shoulder, ere earth grows 
older 1 I 

The Cause spreads over land and sea , £ 

Now the world shaketh, and fear awakctli, s 
And joy at last for thee and me 5 

THE CONCLUSION f 

Sir *,V titer Raleigh u as accused of tievson and imprisoned f 
in the 1 ou er, u here he was heheaded in 161S While *1 f e £ 
in prison be wrote a “ Iftstory-of the World ’ Heakowroic p 
several poems, of which we give here a short specimen, Inc E 

melvncholy lone of elnch points to its hn\ mg hern con, po-eu t 

within the shadow of death But Sir Walters high courage r 
does not desert him, -tod Ins faith in (,od is supreme E 

E ven such is time, that takes m trust t 
Our voutli, our joys, our all we have, 5 
And pays us but with earth and dust , f 
Who in the dark and silent grave, | 

When we have wander’d all oui ways, | 

Shuts up the story of our days , t 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 
My God shall raise me up I trust 
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THE PEN AND PENCIL OF KATE GREENAWAY 

l,,<!n<, ln\c devoted themselves to tlie dainty art or illustrating 

- " aim 

She 




It I'V <.«v_ A v..vmivv.s • ~ '"V " O / 1 5 

mil writing children's books, perhaps Kate Grcea.uv iv, who was born m JtyfO aim 


A i i inn i i! so main 

mil writing child.- ,, , 

dud m 1901 is the oulv one who lietatne famous ill tile world over 111 this war 
vv is (hi d mghter of 1 Loudon woocl-cngr ive'r, and studied art from her 0 irlicst (ears 
rinre is sueh a chat in and freshness diout all her little drawings, and so quiet a tolitli 
of humour, that both old md voung find tin m full of entertainment Her simple 'trsLS 
m of less unportanee than her delightful illustrations, but they aie tuneful aim 
ippropri ite A selection fiom her sketches and verses is given on these two pages 
and elsewhere in permission of the publishers, Messrs I rcelenrk Warns and Company 

Prince Finikin and his mamma 


T ook ovet the wall, and I’ll tell 3 ’oti 
• Lj w hy [lay 

The King and the Queen will soon pass 
Madams and masters, look this way 
The King and his Court i ide past to-day 
The Queen has a lobe that is gold and 
1 ed , 

She is statel}*, and sits with a ciown on 
hoi head , 

And four very little boys after hei go, 
To do as she bids them — they netci say 
“ No ” 

'1 he banncis aie waving, the soldiers arc 
di unmnng , 

''I is indeed a fine sight that, I tell you, 
is coming ’ 

So, if you look long enough ovei the wall, 
You’ll see a gieat deal, if you do not 
see all , 

T Tnder the window is my gaiden, 

Wheic sweet, sweet flowers giov , 
And m the pear-tree dwells a lobin, 

The dcaicst bad I know 
Tho’ I peep out betimes m the morning. 
Still the flowers are up the first , 
Then I tiv and talk to the robin, 

And perhaps he’d chat — if he durst 


* Sat sipping their bohea , 

11 Good giacious'” said Ins Highnes'-, 
What girl is this 1 see ? f‘ 

" Most certainly it cannot he 
A native of oui town.” 

And lie turned him round to his liiamma, 
Who set her teacup dow n • 

u 




But Dolly simply looked at them . 
She did not speak a word 
She has no voice,” said Finikin ; 

” It's really quite absurd ” 

Then Finikin’ s mamma obsei ved, 

" Dear Pnnce, it seems to me, 

She looks as if she’d like to drink 
A cup of my bohea ” 

So Finikin pouied out her tea 
And gave her curi ant- pie 
Then Finikin said “ Dear mamma, 
What a kind Prince am 1 ’ ” 
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thiough the open dooi, but with 
the noise the animals at once awoke 
The dog sprang out and bit lus leg 
Then, as he passed the table, the cat 
jumped up and scratched Ins face. The 
two ducks spread out then wings and 
flapped about Ins head, and when at 
last he staggered to the dooi , the donkey 
gave him a tei rifle kick and sent him 
flying into a pnckly mass of fuize and 
bramble The robbei cajitain crawled 
away, and told lus men that a murderous 
gang had captured their hut, and would 
kill them if they went back 

“One of them,” he said, "stabbed 
me in the leg Another just managed to 
giaze my face with his knife Three 01 
foui of them flapped a cloth about my 
head and tued to wrap it round me and 
stifle me And just as I thought I had 
got safely away, someone struck me 


in.the buck with a gieat sledge- 
hammer, and pretty nearly killed me.” , 

" We’d better leave tin? neigliboiu- 
hood at once,” said his men 

They burned away, more frightened 
than evei, and never did they leturn to 
Bagsliot Heath. 

In the morning, the dog noticed that 
the ground had been distuibed m n 
comei of the hut Sci a tclung up the 
eaitli, lie found a huge sack full of 
money This the donkey managed to 
hoist on Ins back, and the dog and the 
cat and the two ducks pioudly marched 
by Ins side aci oss the heath to the ruined 
mill With the money that the animals 
brought to him, the old miller iepaired 
and stocked his mill and there he lived 
happily and quietly with all his pets, 
and often amused himself over the story 
of the capture of the robbers' treasure. 


Gcreww'Orm sat down among the toad- 
stools and opened the book which is 
called “ Gnome Gnobodies ” In England 
we have a book called “ Who's Who ” 
It tells us about famous people In 
fairyland they have “ Gnome Gno- 
bodies,” which is just the opposite 
In Gnome Gnobodies ” the gnomes 
1 read about gnomes who are not famous 
| Screw woim opened lus enchanting 

j book at the letter T, and turned the 
: pages till he came to the name Tompm 
i This is what lie read 
i “ Tompin is a duffer, and flighty He 
; w as born on the planet Mars m the year 
| 12, and emigrated to the earth in‘ the 
j yeai 1066 As he was neither woman 
| nor man, he attached himself to the 
i Normans and followed them to England 
S His favourite reci cation is stroking his 
I chin He neither reads nor w'rites He 
I earns his living by doin'g nothing His 
favourite lesidence is the muzzle of 
; naval guns, which he prefers to old- 
I fashioned clubs He can sw 1m backw ard 
I as well as forward His present address 
I 1S H M S Dreadnought, At Sea ” 

1 When Sciewworm had read this 
1 account of Tompin, lie said " That’s 

I the little fellow' for my money The-veiy 
thing ” 

■ Something stirred at Ins side He 
3 looked up, and saw' the Lizard 
| " Good-evening,” said Screu'worm 

9 "Certainly,” answered the Lizard 

< it “ How' did you find Landsend 3 ” 


A SON OF A GUN 


“ Rocky,” replied the Lizard f 

“ Now “listen to me,” said Screw- £ 
worm, resting lus aim on a toadstool 2 
and regai ding the Lizard over his S 
glasses “ Do you, 01 do you not, know | 
Tompin ? ” * i 

“ 1’v'eseen him,” answered theLizaid, | 
" but I can’t say as how I know him, t 
We don’t speak He’s a son of a gun,” | 
“Quite so Now, I’ve invented a gun j 
myself . it’s a beauty It fires sea- j 
shells on the seashore The .shells me’ | 
sells , that is to say, the sea-shells it jj 
sells are seashoie sells. Not Wilkie’s, , 
for those are Baid — but Winkle’s 1 „ 
Do you follow' 3 ” I 

“ You mean to say, your gun fires £ 
winkle-shells which are sells , that is to j 
say, they are not genuine. You are | 
using slang 5 ” g 

“ You have me I use slanguage foi t 
tins leason — the mouth of my gun likes 5 
it If you want to make a hit now'a- s 
days, you must use slang I want to | 
make a hit Do you know what I want g 
to hit 3 ” - I 

“ Husli f ” wlnsjrerecl the Lizaid g 
" He’s here 1 ” .1 

Sciew'worm turned lus head Tompm | 
was regarding him ovei a toadstool j 
" Good-evening, monsieur. Do you t 
speak German 3 ” asked Screw worm \ 
Tompin said nothing. His old face j 
had a set smile, which w as neithei merrv g 
nor pleasant You might have called f 
it a blind smile, or even a dumb smile 
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tlnoiigii the open dooi, l>ut with 
the noise the animals at once .nvohe 
The dog spiang out and bit his leg 
Then, as lie passed the table, the cat 
jumped up and set at died lus face, The 
two ducks spread out then wings and 
ilapped about Ins head, and when at 
last he stnggned to the dooi , the donkey 
ga\e lum a teiufic kick, and sent him 
lljing into a paddy mass of fur/e and 
biatnble 1 lie lobbei captain aawled 
away, and told lus men that a muideious 
gang had captmed their hut, and would 
kill them if they went back 
“ One of them,” lie said, " stabbed 
me m the leg Another just managed to 
gtarc my face with his knife. Thiee or 
tom of them flapped a cloth about m\ 
head and tried to map it iound me and 
stifle me And just as I thought I had 
got safely away, someone struck me 

A SON 

Ccri'wuorm sat down among the toad* 
v ~' stools and opened the book which is 
called “ Gnome Gnobodies ” In England 
we have a book called " Who’s Wlio ” 
It tells us about famous people. In 
fan ylan(l they have "Gnome Gno- 
bodies," winch is just the opposite 
In “ Gnome Gnobodies " the gnomes 
lead about gnomes who arc not famous 
Scrcww'orm opened his enchanting 
book at the letter T, and turned the 
pages till he came to the name Tompm. 
This is what he lead 

“ Tompm is a duffer, and flighty He 
was boin on the planet Mars in the veat 
12, and emigrated to the earth in' the 
v car 1066 As lie was neither woman 
nor man, he attached himself to the 
Normans and followed them to England. 
His favourite recreation is stiokmg lus 
chin He neither reads nor writes He 
earns Ins living bj' doing nothing His 
favounte lesidence is the muzzle of 
naval guns, winch he prefers to olcl- 
faslnoned clubs He can swim backward 
as w’ell as forward His present address 
is H M S Di eadnought, At Sea ” 
When Screwwoi m had read tins 
account of Tompm, he said "That’s 
the little fellow for my money The- very 
thing ” 

Something stined at his side He 
looked up, and saw' the Lizard 
“ Goorl-evemng,” said Screwworm 
“ Ceitamly,” answered the Lizard 
How did you find Landsend 3 ” 
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in the back with a gieat sledge- ^ 
bammei, and pirtty ncaily killed me,” ^ 
‘ We’d bet (ei leave tills neighbour- t 
hood at once,” >-aid lus men. r 

Thc\ hurried away, more frightened \ 
than e\er. and never did thej return to j 
Jlagshof Ileath. . <f 

In the morning, the dog noticed dial \ 
the gioiuid had been distuibcd in a j 
coiner of the hut. Snatching up the | 
eaith, he found a large sack full of • 
money. This the donkey managed to. ' 
hoist on Ins back, and the dog and ihc | 
cal and the two ducks ptoudJy matched | 
by Ins side across the heath to the ruined | 
null. With the money that the animals { 
brought to him, the old miller lepaired j 
and stocked lus null, and there he lived j 
happily and quietly' with all his pets, j 
and often amused himself over the star} f 
of the capture of the rohheis* ti ensure j 

OF A GUN ' j 

’’ Rocky,” lephed the Lizard. _ | 

"Now ‘listen to ntc,” Saul Screw- j 
worm, resting his aim on a toadstool j 
and regarding the Lizard over Ins j 
glasses “ Do v ou. or do } ou not, know j 
Tompm 3 ” | 

” 1 ’vescen him,” answered the Lizard e 
“ but I can’t say as how I know him^ t, 
We don’t speak He’s a son of a gun. - 
"Quite so. Now, I’ve invented a gun ,< 
myself . it’s a beauty It fires sea- § 
shells on the seashoic The shells aic j 
sells, that is to say, ihc sea-shells it | 
sells me seashore selK Not Wilkies, j 
for those are Baid- — but Winkles , 
Do vou follow 3 ” } 

“‘You mean to say, your gun fires | 
winkle-shells which are sells that is to jj 
say, they are not genuine You are. | 
using slang 3 ” , I 

‘‘You have me I use slanguage for I 
tins reason — the mouth of my gun likes j 
it If you want to make a hit now a- \ 
days, you must use slang I want to jj 
make a hit Do you know what I want jj 
to hit 3 ” I 

"Hush'” vvluspeied the Lizaid 
” He’s here ' ” , 

Scievvworm turned his head Tompm 
was legardmg lum over a toadstool 
” Good-ev'enmg, monsieur Do .you | 
speak German 3 ” asked Screvvvvorm j 
Tompm said nothing His old face l 
had a set smile, which "'as neither merry | 
nor pleasant You -might have called j 
it a blind smile, 01 even a dumb smile 
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through the open dooi, but with 
the noise the animals at once awoke 
The dog sprang out and bit Ins leg 
Then, as lie passed the table, the cat 
jumped up and scratched Ins face The 
two ducks spread out their wings and 
flapped about Ins head, and when at 
last he staggered to the dooi , the donkey 
gave lnm a teinfic lack, and sent him 
flying into a pnckly mass of fuize and 
bramble The lobber captain crawled 
aw ay, and told Ins men that a mui derous 
gang had captured their hut, and would 
kill them if they went back 

“ One of them,” he said, “ stabbed 
me m the leg Anothei just managed to 
giaze my face with Ins knife Three 01 
four of them flapped a cloth about my 
head and tried to wrap it lound me and 
stifle me And just as I thought I had 
got safely 1 ' away, someone struck me 


in the back with a gieat .sledge-^ 
hammei, and pi etty neatly killed me” 

" We’d bettei leave this neighbour- 
hood at once,” said his mem 

They hurried aw ay, moie frightened 
than evei, and nevei did they return to 
Bagsliot Heath. 

In the morning, the dog noticed that 
the giound had been disturbed in a 
coiner of the hut: Scratching up the 
earth, he found a large sack full of 
money' Tins the donkey managed to 
hoist on Ins back, and the dog and the 
cat and the two ducks proudly' marched 
by' Ins side acioss the heath to the ruined 
null With the money' that the animals 
brought to lnm, the old miller lepairecl 
and stocked lus mill, and there he lived 
happily' and quietly' with all his pets, 
and often amused himself over the story 
of the capture of the.robbeis’ treasure 


A SON OF A GUN 


Ocrewworm sat down among the toad- 
^ stools and opened the book which is 
called “ Gnome Gnobodies ” In England 
we hare a book called “Who's Who ” 
It tells us about famous people In 
fan viand they have “Gnome Gno- 
bodies, ” which is Just the opposite 
In “ Gnome Gnobodies ” the gnomes 
lead about gnomes who are not famous 
Screw worm opened Ins enchanting 
book at the lettei T and turned the 
pages till he came to the name Tompm 
Tins is what he read 

“ Tompin is a duffer, and flighty He 
was born on the planet Mars in the year 
12, and emigrated to the earth in‘the 
year 1066 As he was neither woman 
nor man, he attached himself to the 
Normans and followed them to England 
His favourite lecreation is stroking lus 
chin He neither leads nor writes. He 
earns lus living by dom*g nothing His 
favourite residence is the muzzle of 
na\al guns, which he prefers to old- 
fasluoned clubs. He can swam backward 
as w ell as forward His present address 
is H M S Dreadnought, At Sea ” 
When Screw worm had read this 
account of Tompin, he said “That’s 
the little fellow for my money The very 
thing ” ' 

Something stirred at Ins side He 
j looked up, and saw the Lizard 
5 “ Good-evening,” said Screwworm 

j " Cei tainlv,” answered the Li/ard 

How did you find Lnndsend 3 ” 


f.%. 


“ Rocky,” iephed the Lizard 
“ Now listen to me,” said Screw- 
worm, resting lus arm on a toadstool 
and regarding the Lizaid ovei his 
glasses “ Do you, or do you not, know 
Tompin 3 ” 

“ I’ve seen him,” answered the Lizard, 

“ but I can’t say as how I know lnm. 
We don’t speak He’s a son of a gun 
“Quite so Now, I’ve invented a gum 
myself , it’s a beauty It fires sea- 1 
shells on the seashore The shells aie j 
sells ; that is to say, the sea-shells it { 
sells are seashore sells Not Wilkies, - 
for those are Bard — but Winkles s 
Do you follow' ? ” f 

“ You mean to say yom gun fires f 
winkle-shells which are sells , that is to jj 
say, they are not genuine You are , 
using slang 5 ” f 

“ You have me T use slanguage for f 
this reason — the mouth of my gun likes S 
it If you want to make a hit nowa- j 
days, j'ou must use slang I want to j 
make a hit Do you know what I want | 
to hit 3 ” ' T . \ 

“Hush 1 ” whispeied the Lizard 5 
“ He’s here ! ” 

Sciew worm turned lus head. Tompm | 
was regarding him over a toadstool f 
" Good-evening, monsieur. Do you t 
speak German 3 ” asked Screw'w orm l 
Tompm said nothing- His old face j 
had a set smile, w hicli was neither merry { 
nor pleasant You might have called f 
it a blind smile, or even a dumb smdc 
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‘‘Don’t } ou speak at all 5 ” de- Somethin" went fiz-z-z-z-z 1 And 
manded Suew worm frowning. 

After waiting a long time for an 




waiting 

answer. Screw worm got up, laid 
‘ Gnome Gnobodies ” on the ground, 
and, walking met to Tompin, said 
“ Come hither, little bird ' ” Verv 
gently lie took the left eai of the old 
fellow between his finger and thumb 
and led lnm away 

“ Monsieur," said he, “ I have a gun." 
Tom pm stopped dead His face quite 
lighted up 

” Wind’s the matter 5 ” asked Screw - 
w onn 

“I am sav ed,” said Tompin — “if 
it’s at aU fatheily ” 

“ T\plam yourself ” 

“The British Navy,” said Tompin, 
“ 13 piacusing gun-fire just now There 
is not a single gun that is safe for me 

to sit in The consequence is ” 

“ Yes ” 

I am an orphan, a waif, a homeless' 
and fatherless wretch It is immensely 
sad ” 

Aon are welcome to sit m mv gun 

It shall adopt j’ou ” 

“ It won’t go off-— and leave me 3 ” 

“ I shouldn’t think so ” 

“Oh, thanks! Foi this relief, much 
thanks Get you to a gunnery as 
Shakespeare says I’m vour bov ' Let 

us fly to it” 

They continued then way When 
they came to Scion worm’s gun, the 
face of Tompin became a erv green 

Tt smells fisin 1 ” he said sus- 
piciously 

“ frv it ” said Screw worm. 

I don t like the smell,” muttered 
lompm, poking Ins nose in the muzzle 
and sniffing deeply. ‘ It suggests sea- 
shells too much mussel to be stron" 

1 fear 1 might be ottered. If mu will 
allow me. 1 will limpet ” 

He made to go on, but Screw w onn 
caught him In the eai again, and said: 

‘ * r> it poor oiphan ” 

“You arc suit \ on don’t mind 3 ’’ 
asked Tompin 
" 1 ut ! " 

“Here goes, then'” cried Tompin; 
and he jumped mto the muzzle of 
Strew worm's gun. 

Quick as lightning Screw worm ran to 
the hick of it, strurl a match, and 
X'PplseiQlt to tie- Unirh-liole, 

A bright flame shot mto the air 


g v\yuu fl „ „ „ . 

then theie was a tremendous explosion 
The air for miles became black with 


ex 


■r 


winkle-shells 
Thousands and thousands of gnomes 
came rushing up fiom all dnecUons 
They found the gun lying on the ground 
smoking hot, and emitting , yellow and 
green flames Screwwoi m arid Tompm 
w ere nowhere to be seen 

Sciamblepipe, who was 'among the 
company, exclaimed . 

“ Something has happened ! " 

At that moment the LiZaid appeared 
in the midst of the group 

“ My dear Inends,” said he “ if } on 
will be patient foi a few moments, iou 
will see a sight w'orth seeing Let me 
explain This gun is so perfectly 
balanced that the pace of the discharge 
is equal to the pace of the recoil The 
force is exactly equal to the circum- 
ference of the earth Now, what has 
happened 3 Tompm from the muzzle 
of the gun and Screwuvorm from the 
breech of the gun are now' at this 
moment going round the world Do 
you follow me 3 If you wait a moment, 
you wall see what I mean ” . 

Scaicelv had the Lizard ceased speak- 
ing when Tompin fiom the east and 
Screwworm from the west appeared in 
the air, nishing towards each other at a 
pace so furious that all the gnomes . 
instantly rushed for shelter under the 
toadstools 

“They passed each other half-way 
lound the world,” said the Lizard 
“ Now' they wall meet and embrace 
Bang ! ” 

At that minute the two bodies came 
together with a whack r Then thej fell 
straight to the earth m each other’s arms. 

“ Did you enj'oy it 3 ” asked Scicw- 
worrn breathlessly 

“You have impressed me,” said 
Tompin, with sincere admiration. 

For a moment he icgnrded the gun, | 
■dill smoking on the giound: then, 
with a rush of tears to ins eyes, and 
quite overcome with emotion, he fell 
upon one knee, laid lus arms lovingly 
about the gun, 'and, pressing hi« cheek 
against it, exclaimed 
“ Papa, papa, I hav ecomeb.uk to'ymi!” 
Tin* Lizard turned to Screwworni, and 
said : 

L--t us leave him where he i -. 
The poor mphan is now at place” 
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AMY ROBSART 
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Oour and sad that lath grieved 

In Cumnot Hall, so lone, so dre.u , 
Full many a pieirmg scream was heard, 
And many a cr\ ot moibid fear 
The death-bell tin too was heard to ting, 

An at i ial voice was heard to call , 

And thrice the ruvui (lapped its wing 
Around the tower of Cumnor Hall 
AY/ho was this lady who grieved m 
” Cumnot Hall, and foi whom "the 
death-bell thrice was heard (o ring” * 
She was the daiightu of a gentleman 
who owned gicat estates in Cornwall, a 
ceitain Sn John Robsart, a man of 
ancient family and 
neat wealth She 
was the heiress of 
this nch land- 
owmei , and rinnotu 
says that she was 
exquisitely lovely, 
a maiden fairei 
than any otliei of 
that age 

We can imagine 
how happy was 
the childhood of 
little Amy Rob- 
sait in the West 
Country With a 
father who adoied 
hei, peasants who 
smiled to see the 
little lad}' pass, and 
a. home beautiful, 
comfortable, and 
prosperous, life 
must have seemed 
to her a gift ex- 
pressly made tor 
her enjoyment 
And later her 
happiness must 
have been greater 
came to visit her, 

-bm;. one of 


AMY ROBSART WAS 

still Foi there 
and to make love 
the most striking men 


whs — ^ 
w as a ce 
youth so 


w alked the eartli This 
£am Lord Robert Dudley, a 
dsome and so gracious m 
, , vrJfcv'as reckoned the Apollo 
manner tna was tall, strongly but 

of that ag Vl, w g], a countenance 

giacefu y ve jjjeen chiselled, so fine 
that mighthave ^ ^ ^ 

IS instead of h’aJt h,s conversation 

filled with foxes and 
„tuff of the stable, 


es and dogs and 
" ,d the soul of a 


And in that manor now no nmie 
Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball , 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Ciimnoi Itall 
The village maids, with fun fill glance, 

A\ oid the ancient nioss-growai wall , 

Nor ever lead the sprightly dance 
Among the grass of Cumnor Hall, 
poet for lovely scenery, and the soul 
of an <u fist for splendid buildings 
This voutli had been sent to Cornwall 
by Ins father, an ambitious man, who 
had arranged with Sir John Robsait 
that his handsome son should mairy 
the daughtci of 
the nch knight 
Aftei a delight- 
ful comlship, and 
wiule the}' were 
still little more 
than cbildien, on 
June 4, 1550, at the 
palace of Sheen, 
with King Edwaid 
VI present at the 
brilliant ceicmony, 
Amy Robsart was 
married to Lord 
Robert Dudley 
For ten years 
they lived to- 
gether, happily at 
first, but soon with 
a gradually in- 
creasing uniest 
Amy came to see 
* that her handsome 
Cj boy husband was 
consumed bjr one 
overmasteung pas- 
sion — the passion 
of ambition He 
thrown downstairs CO uld not be happj' 

with home life He w anted to be a figure 
at comt — to outshine all others He 
wanted to be a pou'er m the state. 

Edwaid VI. w'as dead, and the 
w'ondeiful Elizabeth reigned over 
England Lord Robei t Dudley pleased 
that fastidious gieat lady She kept him 
constantly at her side. She showeied 
royal favours upon him He became 
the chief jewel of her gorgeous court, 
and nothing seemed beyond the aspna- | 
tions of the handsome young courtiei I 
And what became of Amy ? She was j 
sent by her husband to Cumnor Hall, l. 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF WONDER” 


| the heat inside the earth The real 
questions are Why does that heat 
j behave as it does ? and Is that heat 
made in any special way when tiie 
I volcanoes are formed ? It is certain 
j that, at its vet y beginning, a volcano is a 
| hole that is burst in the surface of the 
earth’s crust Once that hole is made 
we can understand how the heat under- 
neath goes on using it m future , things 
naturally find their way out through it, 
because it is the " path of least resist- 
ance,” and so a pile of stuff is heaped up 
round it, and a volcano is made 
But the whole earth is hot Why did 
the hole, m the first place, form just 
there ? There are, I think, two answ ers 
The first is that probably the earth’s 
crust at these places is thinner or weaker, 
or made of material that can more 
easily be pierced , and, also, as we are 
just learning, possibly special sources of 
heat and power he underneath it, owing 
to the presence of rocks or materials 
which contain more than their share of 
the wondei ful element radium, or some 
other heat-producing element like it. 

WHAT JUAh.ES THE ROOTS OF TREES GROW 
IN THE GROUNU? 

The use of the loots of trees lies in 
the ground They serve, first, to give 
the tree a firm hold, so that the wind 
shall not upset it And they are the 
mouths of trees, as we might say, for a 
great deal of the food of the tree, which 
it cannot do without, is sucked up into 
I it out of the ground by its loots 
On the other hand, the roots contain 
no chlorophyll — the green stuff by 
which the leaves use the light — and so 
there is no need for them to be exposed 
All this is easy to find out and to 
understand, but it does not quite answer 
the question We know why it is 
good for the tree that its root should 
glow into the ground and not into 
the air, but that does not tell us 
how the loots know in which direction 
to grow' Certainly gravitation helps 
. them It does tins, not merely by 
| pulling tlie loots into the earth — for 
S roots strike sideways and not only 
| straight downwards — but it helps by 
I letting the loots know' or feel ivliere the 
j earth is Mr Francis Danvm, the son 

I of Charles Dai win, who showed how the 
countless kinds of living creatures have 
5 come uj>on the earth, has pro\ed that 
J plants are able to know where the eai tli 


is. They have a gravitation-sense, just 
as we have a hght-sense or a sound- 
sense, and this helps to guide the foots 
to grow downwards Also, the roots 
grow at their tips, w'here they get 
their food in the soil, and so they grow' 
in many directions just where they find 
the food that they live upon We can 
understand how the growing tip of 
anything wall grow towards its food 
WHY IS IT THAT TREES GROW STRAIGHT ? 

If theie is a stead}' wind blowung, 
or usually blowing m one direction, that 
wind may bend a tree Or ll it grows 
near a wall, say, so that the light 
strikes it unequally on the two sides, it 
may glow crooked", but a tree usually 
grow’s straight because that is the best 
way for it to grow, and because cveiy- 
thing helps it to do so There is much 
less strain on its roots if it grow's straight 
and its roots grow' about equally m all 
directions thiough the ground, and so 
help to keep it in that position Also, 
a tiee throws out branches about 
equally on all sides, so that then 
w-eight all round the trunk helps to 
balance it and keep it straight 

Tiees that aie able to grow stiaight 
upu'aids are the likeliest to thuve, 
because growing straight means that 
there wall be space for blanches with 
their leaves on all sides, and so the 
tree can use more sunlight, and is better 
fed Theie are thus, as a rule, many 
reasons why trees grow' straight Some 
of them, like those about the balance 
of the brandies, are what we may call 
mechanical reasons, and others are 
deeper masons depending on the way 
m which the tree lives, and the way 
m which, like every living creature, it 
tues to adapt itself to the conditions 
of its life, so as to live as well as possible 



Here, again, our best w'ay of under- 
standing why the living creature we call 
a tree behaves as it does is to find 
out the use to which it puts its branches 
We find that they exist m order to bear 
the leaves by which the tree breathes, 
and by which it also feeds on the 
carbonic acid of the air under the in- 
fluence of the sunlight It is the tiee’s 
business, then, to grow its blanches 
in such a way that the leaves they bear 
shall be exposed to the sunhghtas fully 
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the heal inside the eat th The real 
questions aie Why does that heal 
behave as it does 5 and Is that heat 
made in any special wav when the 
volcanoes are formed 3 It is certain 
that, at its vet y beginning, a volcano is a 
hole that is buist m the smface of the 
earth’s ciust Once that hole is made 
we can understand how the heat undei- 
neath goes on using it m future ; things 
naturally find then way out tlnough it 
because” it is the “ path of least resist- 
ance,” and so a pile of stuff is heaped up 
round it, and a volcano is made 

But the whole earth is hot Why did 
the hole, in the first place, form just 
there 3 There are, I think, two answ cm 
The fust is that probably the earth’s 
crust at these places is thinnei oi weaker, 
or made of material that can more 
easily be pierced , and, also as we are 
just learning, possibly sjieci.il souices of 
heat and pow r er he underneath it, ou'ing 
to the presence of rocks or materials 
which contain more than their share of 
the wonderful element radium, or some 
other heat-producing element like it 

WHAT MAKES THU ROOTS Or TREES GROW 
IN THE GROUND? 

The use of the roots of trees lies in 
the ground They serve, first, to give 
the tree a firm hold, so that the wind 
shall not upset it And the}'’ are the 
mouths of trees, as we might say, for a 
great deal of the food of the tree, which 
it cannot do without, is sucked up into 
it oat of the ground by its roots 
On the other hand, the roots contain 
no chlorophyll — the green stuff by 
which the leaves use the light — and so 
there is no need for them to be exposed 

All this is easy to find out and to 
understand, but it does not quite answer 
the question We know why it is 
good for the tree that its root should 
grow into the ground and not into 
the air, but that does not tell us 
how the roots know in v'hich direction 
to grow Certainly gravitation helps 
them It does this, not merely by 
pulling the roots into the earth — for 
roots strike sidew'ays and not only 
straight downwards — but it helps by 
letting the roots know or feel where the 
earth is Mr Francis Darwin, the son 
of Charles Danvm, who showed how the 
countless kinds of living creatuies have 
come upon the earth, has proved that 
plants are able to know where the earth 





is. They have a gravitation-sense, just 
as we have a light-sense or a sound- 
sense, and this heljis to guide the loots 
to grow downwards. Also, the roots 
giow at then tips, where they get 
their food in the soil, and so they grow 
in many directions just where thev find 
the food that they live upon We can 
undei stand how the gi owing tip of 
anything will grow r towards its food 
WHY IS IT THAT TREES GROW STRAIGHT ? 

If there is a steady wand blowing, 
or usually blowing in one direction, that 
wind may bend a tree Or if it grows 
neai a wall, say, so that the light 
strikes it unequally on the tw r o side.-., it 
may grow crooked , but a tree usually 
grows straight because that is the best 
way foi it to grow', and because every- 
thing helps it to do so Theic is much 
less strain on its roots if it grows straight 
and its roots grow' about equally in all 
dii actions tlnough the ground, and so 
help to keep it m that position. Also, 
a tiee throws out branches about 
equally on all sides, so that their 
weight all iound the trunk helps to 
balance it and keep it straight 

Trees that are aide to glow' straight 
upwards are the likeliest to thrive, 
because growing straight means that 
there will be space foi branches with 
then leaves on all sides, and so the 
tree can use more sunlight, and is better 
fed There are thus, as a rule, many 
reasons why trees grow sti aight Some 
of them, like those about the balance 
of the branches, are w'liat we may call 
mechanical reasons, and others arc 
deeper reasons depending on tire way 
m which the tree lives, and the way 
m which, like every living creature, it 
tries to adapt itself to the conditions 
of its life, so as to live as well as possible 

WHY DO THE BRANCHES OF TREES GROW 
SIDEWAYS INSTEAD OF STRAIGHT ? 

Here, again, our best u'ay of under- 
standing why the living creature we call 
a tree behaves as it does is to find 
out the use to which it puts its branches 
We find that they exist m order to bear 
the leaves by which the tree breathes, 
and by w'hich it also feeds on the 
carbonic acid of the an under the in- 
fluence of the sunlight It is the tree’s 
business, then, to grow its branches 
m such a w r ay that the leaves they bear 
shall be exposed to the sunlight as fully 
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with The most perfectly transparent 
| thing we know will yet stop some light. 

\ Tins is true, for instance, of glass ; even 
] the best glass used for the lenses of 
3 spectacles" It is true of the purest air, 

| as we soon discover when we climb a 
| high mountain, and find how bright the 

I I sunlight becomes w'hen it has to pass 
through a thinner layer of air on its 
u*a\ to us If matter has this effect on 
light, the thicker the layer of matter, 
the gieatei the effect will be, and this, 
of course, is true of metals, as it is true 
of every kind of mattei The only 
i difference is that metals offei a particular 
| resistance to the passage of light, and 
so, if they aie to let light through, 
i they must be beaten very thin indeed 

j WHAT IS GRASS MADE OF? 

Grass is a plant, or, rather, there are 
i hundreds of plants which are all 
| called grasses What we call grass in 
the garden or in the fields is the leaves 
of this plant — green leaves which play 
| exactly the same part m its life as the 
green leaves of an oak-tree play m the 
life of the oak The oak and the grass, 
like a rose-bush, are both true flow'ering 
1 plants, and if we take a little trouble 
1 w e can soon find the flow ers of the grass 
for ourselves Like other green plants, 
the grass is made by the power of sun- 
j light out of certain materials in the air 
| and m the earth 

I The elements that we find in grass are 
I the same as those that we find m all 
3 other living creatuies without excep- 
| tion — carbon, oxygen hydiogen, mtio- 
: gen, phosphorus, and a few more But 
I while we remember that these elements 
I exist in the glass and make it, we 
] must also remember that there is 
| another thing there which is as ieal as 
i real can be, though we cannot sec or 
• handle it That thing is eneigy 
’ Gi ass could not exist if it did not contain 
{ energy, which is really the transformed 
J i ays of sunlight This’is ti ue of all green 
| plants and of all animals, too Our 
| bodies , actually contain, and could not 
c\Nt without, some of the sunlight of 
I the past Vdiich is stored up m them 

? RCl,,r Nr% t-R LIE STRAIGHT 

1 WHEN THROWN OS HIT GROUND? 

1 If we can \jiagme a iope made of 
j smd, and if we Gpnld thiowsurha rope 
j f|T * the ground, tht'.n it v oukl lie straight 
Tlu ‘ troul>5f - K IhM one cannot make 


a rope of sand The making of a rope 
at all depends upon something which 
will always prevent us from throwing 
the rope so that it will he straight when 
w'e have made it We can only make 
a rope of anything that will hang to- 
gether if there is some kind of pull 
between the atoms and molecules that 
make it If there is no such pull 
together there cannot be a rope 

If we take a shovelful of sand and 
throw it out from us, it will fly out in 
quite straight lines , but when we throw’ 
out a rope we are throwing out some- 
thing of which the molecules are wonder- 
fully bound together in ways w'hich are, 
at present, far beyond our understand- 
ing Their pull on each other prevents 
the rope from flying out m a straight 
line. Perhaps this would not be so if 
it w ere possible to make a pei feet rope, 
of which all the paits pulled equally 
and truly and evenly, and if we could 
throw’ this rope out in such a way as 
to give no bias or favour, to any part 
of it — a thing quite impossible to do 

IF A FEATHER IS LIGHTER THAN AIR IVHV 
DOCS IT EVER SETTLE? 

Nothing is more certain than that 
if a feather were really lighter than air, 
it w r ould never settle. If a feathei m 
time docs fall to the ground, it must 
be heavier than air, whatever we may 
think at first. This is indeed the 
case If w r e were to take all the matter 
composing a feather, and put it together 
again in a slightly diffeient form — not 
the wonderful fonn that Nature has 
made it — then it would drop at once 

The business of the feather is to serve 
the life of a creature that files, and 
theiefore Nature has made it as light 
as possible. It is made of a textuie 
that will itself hold air, and it is also 
spiead out m such a way as to take the 
utmost possible advantage of the sup- 
porting power of the ail. Yet, like 
many oilier things which the air will 
support for a time, the feather is heavier 
than the an, and therefore if the air is 
still, the feather must fall It falls 
under the force of gravitation. If the 
air, houe\er, is thrown into motion by 
the wind, its motion endows it w r ith a 
force which may be giealci than that 
of gra\ italion, and so the feather 
may be lifted, from the ground into 
the an. Thus, it is all a question of the 
balance between one force and another. 
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<Pir irom all sorts of sources, which are 
conveyed to his brain by special nerves 
and give him the ideas which he identi- 
fies with all those sensations Now, if 
one of these nerves, or brain centres, 
should be destroyed or absent, the brain 
has fewer messages to attend to, and so 
has more time foi the rest 
Thus m a blind peison there are no 
means of lus getting all the information 
which comes to an ordinary person 
through sight, so that if he wants to 
know how near he is appioaclnng to® 
somebody walking towards him, the 
only means he has of judging that is 
by listening to the sound of the foot- 
step He cannot see the distance which 
separates the two In this way he 
becomes accustomed to listen deeply 
for all the sounds around him, many 
of which he w'ould othenvise not hear 
at all , and so w r e find that blind people 
get into the waj’ of doing so, and, as a 
lesult, are extiemely quick at hearing 

HOW DOES AN EAR-TRUMPET HELP THE 
DEAF TO HEAR? 

If we come to think of it, what we 
call the ear — that is to say, the outside 
part — is nothing more or less than an 
ear-trumpet itself, only the shape is 
a little different , that is, the external 
ear is a machine for collecting the waves 
of sound for the ear and conveying 
them into the internal ear, from which 
they pass in turn to the nerve of hearing 
and thence to the brain 

In people who are deaf it is possible, 
by using a much larger collecting sur- 
face than the ear — that is to say, by 
having a bigger surface for the sound- 
waves to beat upon — to make the 
sound u'aves reach the inside of the ear 
with greater intensity, and so stimulate 
the nerve of hearing Thw is what 
the ear-trumpet does In human beings 
the outer ears are not much used for 
collecting sound, but m some of the 
lower animals we can see them being 
used at any time , for example, in horses 
and dogs, which “ prick up their ears,” 
as we say, in order to catch the sound- 
wav es So that an ear-trumpet is just 
an artificial ear for collecting sounds 

WHY DOES IT NOT HURT WHEN WE CUT 
OUR HAIR? 

We feel pain when we burn our 
fingers or suffer from any other kind of 
injury because almost every part of the 


4^ body lias innumerable small nerves in 
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it which carry to the brain the sensation & 

of pam It follows, therefore, that if 
Ihere w'ere no nerves there would be no 
pam , and, as a matter of fact, when a 
doctoi washes to do anything to a 
patient w’liich would be very painful, 
he uses some means to deaden the 
endings of the nerves m the skin Now’ 
it so happens that our hair, like our 
nails, has no nerves, and therefore may' 
be cut off without causing any pam at all 

WHY DOES HAIR GROW AFTER THE BODY 
HAS STOPPED GROWING ? 

Certain parts of the body are capable 
of growing into certain definite shapes 
and sizes and no farther, whereas other 
parts of the body have the capacity to 
keep on growing as long as the body 
itself is alive Thus, a bone m the leg 
glows to a certain size and then stops, 
and nothing we can do to it can make 
it grow’ any bigger On the other hand, 
structures which are meant to protect 
the body, such as the skin and hair, are 
constantly being w’orn away, and are 
reproduced as quickly as they are lost 

WHY DOES SALT MELT THE SNOW? 

We are all familiar with the instru- 
ment know'n as the thermometer, w'hich 
w'as invented by a man named Fahren- 
heit, w'ho lived fiom 16S6 to 1736 He 
found that the low'est temperature he 
could obtain was got from a mixture of 
ice and salt, and m order to make a 
scale to measure heat he called the tem- 
perature of this mixture 0 degree, 
and the temperatuie of boiling w’ater 
he called 212 degrees 
Now, on such a scale the freezing- 
point of w r ater was 32 degrees, so that 
w’e say that it is freezing w’hen the 
thermometer stands at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit 

When salt is mixed with ice or snow 
m this w'ay, the process of mixing 
changes the salt, ice, or snow into 
a liquid, but the temperature of 
that liquid is considerably lower than 
the temperature of freezing w'ater or 
snow' , so that we see one of the most 
striking effects of heat is its power of 
changing the physical condition of 
matter 

In this particular case it changes 
the salt, ice, or snow’ into liquid , 
but as that liquid lequnes a much 
coldei temperature to freeze it than 
water does, the snow is slowly melted 
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THE WONDERFUL MACHINERY OF OUR ..EARS | 



This diagram shows the inside of our ear, from the entrance to the end of the nerve that passes to the brain 
The drum is stretched across the end of the camt, and on the other side is the chamber of the middle car. Filled 
with air that enters from the throat In this chamber are three small bones, the hammer, the anvil, and the 
stirrup, the last being fixed to the drum of the inner car, which is shaped hkc the colls of a snail’s shell 



Here we see a sound-wave striking the drum of the ear The vibration moves the handle of the hammer, which { 
pulls the anvil and pushes the stirrup, as shown by dotted lines, against the drum of the inner ear Tiny v. aves | 
of the fluid inside this inner ear pass through a membrane which lines the shell, and, travelling round the colls in f 
the direction of the arrows, communicates its sensation to the nerve, and then returns by another canal £ 



| In this picture the. spiral coil is cut through from top to 
\ bottom The little galleries are filled with fluid, and 
| contain very marvcllons organs The part m the 
3 dotted square is shown sn the next picture enlarged 



Over 1,000 little hammers, jointed like those of a piano, 
support thousands of hair-cells that rest on a membrane* 
More than 10,000 strings are stretched across, like piano 
wires, and these convey the wave sensation to the nerve. 
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vv Inch sense we begin with, foi the 
great principles are the same in cverv 
case, only we may begin by noting the 
names ol the various senses, and 
especially by distinguishing — as people 
usualty do not— between the senses 
w Inch communicate with the outer world 
and certain othei senses which do not 

WE KNOW THF 


"THE 
I OUTLR 




SENSES nv WHICH 
W OR!. II 

The senses which communicate with 
the outci woild are — seeing, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch But nowadays 
we have learnt 1 hat it is not sufficient 
merely to say touch, for there are sc\eral 
senses in the skin besides meie touch 
We must at least add the heat sense, 
the cold sense, and the pain sense to 
the seine of touch 

In addition to these senses which 
communicate directly’ with the outer 
woild, there aie othei senses by winch 
the brain is informed about the body’ 
Of course, in a way, we may’ say that, 
so fai as the brain itself is concerned, 
the body is part of its outci world 
These senses come horn the organs 
inside the body’, from the muscles and 
joints, and from certain wonderful little 
canals m the inner ear, w Inch we shall 
study later 

Now we can take the senses one by’ 
one, and we shall begin with healing. 
We know’ that there is a special part of 
the brain concerned with hearing If 
we were to use the word ear for the 
part of the body that really hears, we 
should certainly’ have to say that the 
real eai is in this part of the brain The 
ordinary’ ear is on both sides of the 
brain, and the ear for music, as we say’, 
is probably on the left side only’ m nght- 
lianded people, and on the right side 
only’ in left-handed people, though m 
gieat musicians the sensitive eai for 
music may’ perhaps be developed 
equally on both sides of the brain 

T he real ear in our brain that 

CANNOT HEAR AT ALL 

But w’e are quite certain that sound 
cannot be heard directly’ bj’ tins real ear 
in our brain The pait of the bram 
where we feel touch feels nothing if it 
is itself touched, and this is true of the 
senses generally’ The brain only’ responds 
if the communication is made to it 
through the proper channel So what 
we now have to study’ is the channel 
that leads from the outside to the 
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hearing centre m the brain. Perhaps 
the be-T use of tlie woid ear would be 
to describe the whole structure, hom 
the surface of the body to the tiny nerve 
cells where the hearing is actually done. 

If we begin at the surface of the body, 
wc find in ourselves and in most of the 
higher animals a pair of oigans project- 
ing fiom the head, which aie the only 
parts of the organs of hearing that w e 
can sec, and which we thcicfore call 
the cats, though they are by fai the least 
important part of the whole organ of 
heaiing. especially m ourselves We 
ha\ e all obsei ved a dog prick up its ears, 
and so we learn that the real use of the 
car — or, as we should properly say’, the 
outer car— is to catch waves of sound 
It is the general rule that the outer 
car is provided with small muscles by 
which it can be moved in various direc- 
tions 7. iiis seivcs two purposes First, 
it enables the animal to make the most 
of the sound that comes to it, for the 
sound-waves are, to a certain extent, 
gatheied up by’ the outer ear, and so 
are made rather more intense 

W I1V ANIMALS PRICK UP THEIR EARS 
AT ANV SOUND 

But the second great advantage of 
being able to move the outer car is that 
it greatly helps to decide where a sound 
comes from This is of great import- 
ance to such an animal as the antelope, 
which hears a sound and feats that it 
is the voice of a lion We all have 
opportunities of observing how animals 
prick up their ears, and we can imagine 
them saying to themselves - " Whom- 
ever does that sound come from ? ” 

It is very interesting to find in our- 
selves three little muscles attached to 
the outer ear, by’ which it ought to be 
pulled m various directions These 
muscles exactly correspond with those 
that we find in the lower animals, but 
m ourselves they’ have quite fallen out 
of use Though they are small, they’ 
are still quite capable of moving the 
ear ; but we do not use them A few 
people have the power of moving one 
or both outer ears at will, but there is 
no record of any human .being who 
ev er moved his outer ears when he was 
straining to hear a sound, or when he w as 
trying to judge the direction of a sound 
We aie able still to judge the direction 
of a sound, but we cannot do so any- 
thing like so well as the lower animals, 
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end at the base of these cells The 
fibres do not run into the cells, but 
the cells are, so to speak, perched upon 
the ends of the little nerve-fibres 

JOURNEY OP A SOUND FROM THE 
WORLD TO THE BRAIN 

Now we have actualty traced the 
sound from the outer world to the ends 
of the nerve of hearing We have seen 
the path of its conducbon, sometimes 
along canals filled with air, sometimes 
along little bones, then along the canal 
of fluid, and, lastly, through their hairs 
into certain special cells made for the 
purpose Plere we come to a point 
which very few’ people understand, and 
as it applies equally to all the senses, 
we must know it thoroughly We might 
suppose that the next thing to happen 
w'ould be that the sound, having got so 
far, runs along the nerres of hearing to 
the bram Nothing of the sort occurs 

Hitherto w'e have been dealing vath 
things that are wonderful and compli- 
cated enough — so complicated that 
what has been said is only a mere outline 
of the facts — but at this point w'e have 
reached something compared w'xth which 
all the rest is commonplace and simple 

The sound which reached the hair-cells 
of the inner ear does not pass along the 
nerves of hearing, but it sets up in them 
a nerve-current w’hich runs to the bram. 
That nerve-current is not a soundwvave , 
it is utterly different in even’ way from 
a soundwvave But it is that current, 
and that alone, which excites the hearing 
cells in the brain, and enables us to 
say that w r e hear. 

If we examine the neive of hearing 
through a powerful microscope, it looks 
just like any other nerve But to say 
merely that it is capable of carrying a 
nerve-current winch w r e translate into 
sound is not to state half the mystery, for 
we must consider the infinite variety of 
sounds that w r e can hear and distinguish. 


THE MANY NERVE CURRENTS THAT PASS 
A TO THE BRAIN WHEN WE HEAR MUSIC 

What must be the number and deli- 
cacy and variety of the nerve-currents 
passing along these nerves of hearing 
when a great musician conducts a big 
orchestra, and can hear every instru- 
ment separately, and know' whether it 
is in tune or not » How delicate must be 
the varieties of current that are possible 
when we remember that it is scarcely 
possible for us to mistake the voice of 
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one friend for that of anothei, and 
that, after twenty years, hearing a 
mere syllable pronounced will tell us 
that someone is present whom we 
have not seen for all that time 1 
So long as we confine ourselves to the 
study of the inner ear, and see the tens 
of thousands of fibres of different 
lengths, and the hundreds of thousands 
of hair-cells which it contains, we are 
not so much puzzled, because here is 
something which seems fitted to corre- 
spond with the powers of the sense of 
hearing 

There ought to be the power of 
noticing slight differences in sounds 
by means of an organ so complicated 
as the inner ear is But the inner ear 
would not be of the least use without the 
nerve of hearing, and every one of these 
tmy differences in sounds means a tiny 
difference m the something that runs 
along the simple little white threads 
that serve to make up this nerve 

T HE C1REAT MARVEL OF NERVE-CURRENTS 
THAT VERY FEW PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 

Language cannot say how wonderful 
these things appear to those who really 
think about them , and it is a great 
pity that so many of us should go 
through the world, hearing, seeing, and 
moving, and yet never giving a thought 
to these marvels upon which our lives 
depend 

The fact that nerve-currents, and not 
sound-currents, travel along the nerve 
of hearing is a general truth of all the 
senses It is not light that travels along 
the nerve of vision The place in the 
bram where we see is enveloped, and 
lives always m utter darkness , no light 
ever reaches it What reaches it is 
the nerve-currents from the nerves of 
vision All that the light does m enter- 
ing our ej’es is to do something winch 
starts those nerve-currents m the ends 
of the nerve of vision 

And all that sound does in entering 
our ears is to start certain nerve-currents 
m the ends of the nerve of hearing 
When w’e study the variety of sensa- 
tions that are possible for us, we see 
that a nerve-current, though we talk 
about it so easily, must be nearly the 
most complicated and wonderful thing 
m the world, compaied with which the 
Mares of sound or light, or electri- 
city, must be considered quite simple 
riie next pari of this is on page 3953 
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spread all m er the wide w orld. Abra- 
ham’s country received yet another 
name m aftei years — -the Holy Land , 
foi here, some' twenty- font centimes 
after Abraham slept in his ever -shifting 
tent under the bulliant, starlit sky, 
Christianity was founded in the great 
days of the Roman Empue. Heie was 
born, and Ined, and laboured and heie 
died, Jesus Christ, and fm nenily 2.000 
yeais pilgums have usitcd, with deep 
interest and de\ otion, the scenes of His 
early and lowly life at Bethlehem, at 
N azarcth, at J cmsalem, and other places 

OUTH- WESTERN ASIA, WHICH W'AS THE 
CRAOLE OF TWO OREAT RELIGIONS 


S' 


Ok 

s«? 
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His disciples earned His teaching 
through some of tlie piovmces of Asia 
Mmoi and lound its Meditenanean 
coasts, where the wavy shores and 
countless islands have pist the same 
soft beauty as those of Greece acioss 
the Archipelago From Greece the 
leligion of Christ spiead to Rome; 
fiom thence o\cr the world; and, 
in the chapteis of the Bible, men 
of all laces ha\e become familiar with 
the \anous featuies of Palestine, with 
the desolate salt lake known as the 
Dead Sea — over 1 000 feet below' the 
level of the Meditenanean — the River 
Jordan, and the shining Lake of Galilee 
among the hills 

The third of the great wotld xehgions 
that have spuing fiom South-western 
Asia arose about 600 yeais after Clu 1st, 
fiom Arabia, when Mohammed, the 
camel-dri\ ei , a man of immense personal 
power and enthusiasm, announced his 
message “ Thete is but one God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet ” His 
teaching soon spiead fai and neai, and 
South-western Asia has remained e\er 
since so much the heart and centre of 
Mohammedanism that the history of its 
countries is closely bound up with the 
history of the progiess of that religion 

T HE NARROW' CHANNEL THAT SEPARATES 
EUROPE FROM ASIA 

But before going into that history, 
let us take a rapid glance over the sui - 
face of the lands that are so interesting 
to lo\ eis of ancient life, and to Jews, 
Cluistians, and Mohammedans alike 
Shall we start from Constantinople, 
the capital of the Tuikisli Empue, m 
which Euiope and Asia meet > As we 
know', it is but a short feny across the 
Bosphorus to its Asiatic suburb of 
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Scutai i, which stands on thesamcrockj 
mass as Stamboul in Europe, with but 
a narrow cut between, by which the 
waters of the Black Sea pass to the 
Mediterranean 

If wc could sw'eep o\er this part of 
the country m a flying machine, we 
should see that the ridges of mountains 
encircling the cential plateau of Asia 
Minot have many points m common 
with the mountains of the Balkan 
peninsula, the mountains winch caused 
so much isolation m form ei days Let 
us note the deep, marshy plains near 
the blue sea. separated by shaggy 
mountains, the livers running m deep 
goiges m the uplands — like those of 
Spain — where a brown dryness spieeds 
ovei the eaitli In otliei parts wc see 
smiling and fertile valleys, 1 oiling, grassy 
highlands topped by baic, rocky peaks 

It is said that theie is not a spot of 
ground in this peninsula of Asia Minor 
that does not contain some lelic of the 
stimng events which ha\e swept ovei 
it foi thirty centuries Foi it has been 
not only the battlefield of powerful 
nations, but the home of the beautiful 
arts of peace and cultuie, which ciossed 
ovei from Greece by the stepping-stones 
of the lovelv islands of the Archipelago 

T-HE OREAT SALT DESERTS OT PERSIA 
1 W'HERE NOTHING WILL OROW 

The highlands of this western penin- 
sula stretch onwards and southwards 
to the beautiful forest-clad mountains 
of Lebanon in Syna, and eastwaids 
to the high plateau of Armenia, 
connected with the Caucasus range 
Skirting the base of the Caspian, the 
highlands spread ovei the greater part 
of Persia, sinking southwards into the 
Indian Ocean, and rising in the east to the 
highest mass of land in the whole w-orld 

A rich tract of land lies round the 
south of the Caspian Sea, shut m by the 
Elburz range, and some otliei paits of 
Peisia are verj' fertile too But the 
gieatei pait of the country consists of 
high and dicaiy plateaus and deseits , 
m the east these tracts aie full of salt, 
where nothing will giow 

Mesopotamia, the land of the tw r o 
great rivers, separates the highlands of 
Persia, oi Iran, as its inhabitants call it, 
from those of the immense southern 
peninsula of Arabia To-day, Meso- 
potamia is chiefly a dry and dreary 
country, with vei y few people In ing in 
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<?f thirsty soil has enough to di ink Coffee- 
gaidens, date-groves, cmnamon-trces, 
and other spices all flounsh on the edge 
of Aiabia An old wntei exen speaks 
of the sailois out at sea enjoying the 
odours of the sweet spices wafted to 
them fiom these luxuriant coasts. 

C ARAVANS OF PILGRIMS THAT CROSS THE 
DESERTS TO THC PROPHETS SHRINE 

We have spoken of the Christian 
pilgums who Msit the Sx nan Holy 
Land These are few and far between, 
compared with the numbeis of Mo- 
hammedan pilgiims v ho visit their 
Holy Land of Arabia Ever}? good 
Mohammedan hopes to visit Mecca and 
Medina, the birth-place and bunal-place 
of the Piophet before he dies, and the 
desert routes are crossed by caravans 
of camels, from oasis to oasis, from 
Baghdad on the Tigns, from the Peisian 
Gulf, from Damascus, bringing pil- 
giims from India, Persia, Cential Asia, 
and far-spieading Tut key Those from 
Egypt ci oss the Red Sea to Jiddah, the 
port of Mecca 

For centunes before the birth of 
Mohammed at Mecca, this town had 
been looked upon as a holy spot; and its 
| temple — the kaaba, with its famous 
black stone — Mas a place of pilgrimage 
foi tubes and peoples of varying beliefs 
m ho lived m Ai abia and beyond The 
wildest of these tubes vandeied about 
the sun-baked intenoi, as they do to-day, 
seeking pastuiage for then flocks and 
heids , the more civilised ones weie 
pai tly settled in the fertile spots, tilling 
the ground and farming 

Oneof the first objects in theProphet’s 
life, after peisuadmg his own family of his 
great mission, was to get his countivmen 
to give up the idolatry that was can led 
on at the kaaba, and to woislnp only 
one God Of this we read on page 3001 
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H OW THE PROPHET Or ARABIA FLED 
r ROM HOME TO SAVE HIS LIFE 

He also tried to peisuadc them to sink 
differences and to unite as one nation 
As is the case with all leformers, Mo- 
hammed had to face much opposition 
and great dangers lie had to flee 
from Mecca to Medina, on an oasis 
further noi th, to sax e his life This is 
called the Hegna, or Flight, and it 
hajipencd m 622 His followers a!) 
oxer the xxoild date their years fiom 
the Hegira, as xve Christians date our 
calendar from the bath of Christ 
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Mohammed died eleven years aftei 
the Hegira, xvithout naming a suc- 
cessor, and he left no son The first 
three caliphs, or successors, were his 
father-in-law, Abu Bekr, Ins fiiend, 
Omar, and Ins son-m-law, Othman 
The fouith caliph was All, cousin as 
xi'cll as son-in-laxv of the Prophet 
Many xvho lickl that All ought to hax r e 
been the immediate successor of Mo- 
hammed looked upon the first three 
caliphs as usmpeis From eaity daj?s 
Mohammedans split into two gieat 
sects on this difference , and bitter 
feelings were lendered still moic bitter 
by the niuider of All’s son, Hossein, 
on the banks of the Euphiates 
The teaching and the conquests that 
Mohammed began, spiead with most 
amazing rapidity under these fust 
caliphs. “ During the reign of Omar,” 
says an old wider, “ the Aiabs con- 
quered 36,000 cities, towns, and castles, 
destioj?ed 4,000 Chustian and othei 
temples, and built 1,400 mosques ” 

T he fierce Moslem conquerors xvho 

BROUGHT FIRE AND SXX'ORD TO EUROPE 

Nothing stopped the enthusiasm with 
which the} sought battle and danger. 
Syria fell to then arms, and the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor were all xxon 
from the decaying Eastern Empne. 
The file of conquest spi ead into Egypt, 
thence along the noitli coast of Africa, 
and across the Straits by the Pillais of 
Hercules into Spain and to Fiance 
Eastxvards the blazing powei of Mo- 
hammedanism spread across the country 
of the txx'o gieat avers into Persia 
We have read of the long xvais be- 
tween the Greek emperoi and the 
Peisians, and of the stoiv of the piece 
of the true Cross, and oi how Shncen, 
f the Christian wife of the sun-xx orship- 
pmg Persian king, had to give it up In 
the course of these xvais the Peisians 
gamed from the Eastern empeior all 
the lands that had been xvon through 
tlie centunes by the Romans, and the 
Peisian king, who had marched xuc- 
touously from the Euphrates to the 
Bosphorus, called himselt the “ Asylum 
of the Universe ” 

In the year that Mohammed made Ins 
famous flight fiom Mecca, the ” Asylum 
of the Umx'crse ” stood on the Bos- 
phoius xxith just a mile of xxater 
between him and Constantinople The 
heioism and genius of the Emperor 
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Herachus turned the scale and saved 
| the capital and empire , and Chosroes 

! 1 I had to retire to his own country 
and be content with its limits and his 
grand palaces, adorned with the spoils 
of the ti easure-liouses of many nations 
Suddenly, m a most ti agic way, the 
splendour of the gieat king came to a 
I miserable end , for only a few’ years after 

1 “ the toich had been lighted by the 
Piophet, his successors, burning with 
zeal, turned their arms against Persia, 
and shattered the hosts arrayed against 
S them, despite the desperate valour of 
| the Persians and the heavy charges of 
# the lines of elephants 
\ The Mohammedans crushed the old 
| fire-w 01 ship of the Persians Some few' 
| of the old faith remained steadfast m 
I their own country , and many' fled to 
| India, where their descendants to this 
1 day are knowm as Parsees, or Persians. 
! Thus, Persia — that most ancient king- 
; dom — passed under Arab rule, though 
3 often, during the eight centuries that 
1 followed, the governors of different 
5 proMnces were practically independent. 

| 'T’HE SPLENDOUR OP THE CALIPHS AND 
\ I THE GREAT LEARNING Or THEIR PEOPLE 

2 The caliphs who ruled over South- 
| western Asia shifted their capitals from 
1 time to time, and we catch glimpses of 
| the splendour of their courts at Dainas- 
5 cus, in Syria and Baghdad, on the 
I Tigris It is at the latter place that 
jj we meet the Caliph Harun al Rashid, 
1 sumamed the Just the Upright, the 
l Great He was the friend of Ciiarle- 
| magne, and the hero of many of the 
* stones of the Arabian Nights He 
1 twice crossed the mountains of Asia 
I Minor and looked from the heights of 
| Scutari on Constantinople He was a 
| gre.it patron of the arts and of the 
j learning for which the Arabs became 
| so famous It is to them wc owe the 
| figures we use in place of the more cum- 
| bet some Roman numuals; it is said 
| they first found out how „to make 
| pa jh i and gunpowder and how to use 
| the compass. 'I bur researches in rnathe- 
f matics and astronomy' pa\ a! the way 
j foi all future study , and the tracts of 
1 th* si wonderful architecture and -.kill in 
| decoration arc still a delight wherever 
| wc find them, from Pc~-ia to Spam 
! About th' tune when the Norrnans 
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tlieir w'ay from the East They' early' 
became 'Mohammedans, and overthrew 
various states m Persia, conquered 
Armenia and Georgia, and overran Asia 
Minor and the sunounding territories 

H OW' THE CALIPH OF BAGHDAD OAVE 
HIS POWER TO THE TURKISH LEADER 

It was in 1055 that a dramatic scene 
took place in Baghdad, when the Caliph 
Kama, to escape further troubles, put 
himself under the protection of the 
leader of the Seljouk Turks, and gave 
up to him the temporal power of the 
caliphs The Seljouk kissed the dust 
before the caliph, then ascended the 
Throne and received the tw'o crowns of 
Persia and Arabia Many mosques and 
colleges rose up in Baghdad, new roads 
and canals w’ere made, and the boundaries 
w'ere extended in all directions 

It was the action of these Seljouk 
Turks on the Christian pilgrim routes 
through Asia Minor and m the great 
centre of Jerusalem that inflamed 
Western Europe to start on the famous 
Crusades Arabs and Turks united 
against the Christians, and much terrible 
fanaticism was aroused The hero of 
the Mohammedans in these long wars 
was Saladin, famous for his courage, 
his justice, and lus fidelity' to Ins plighted 
word. On the Christian side there 
rise before us the forms of the lion- 
hearted Richard , the German Fredei ick 
of the Red Beard, who was drowned off 
Asia Minor , the Prince of Wales, after- 
Edward I , struck by' the poisoned 
daggei , and his gallant wife Eleanor 
Barely two centuncs after the rise of 
the Seljouk Turks a fresh wave of con- 
querors swept from the unknown East 
over Persia and the rest of South- western 
Asia These w'ere the Mongols, under 
their leader, Genghis Khan. Province 
after province fell befoi e them Baghdad 
was captured and deslioycd, and the 
valuable binary of the caliphs burned. 

’T'HE COMING OE THE TARTARS AND 
1 THE TUR> OP THEIR CONQUEST 


| were intent on conquering Emdand, a 
■< i au called the S Ijouh Tmks made 
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e Western Asia became more and more jj 
- desolate utidei the fieice and bitter j 
r struggles of the vauotis parties seeking f 
f power, and in 1387 a fresh horde of \ 
i Mongolian Tartars pouted over the \ 

r whole country' in a ptifect storm of \ 
conquest, under Tiinui, or Tamerlane [ 
s ' A new race of Turks called CCm.uili, > 
a or Ottomans, after thur first mekpen- ! 
e dent leader, Osman, 01 Otbman, had 
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q f arisen in Asia Minor about fifty years 
5 bt fore T unur’s appearance, and had con- 
i quered most of the provinces m Asia 
I Minor and aiso threatened the dcstruc- 
| tion of the European possessions of file 
' Euste rrv Empire, as we read m the stoic 
f of the Balkan Peninsula on page 3154 

I -True rAtx or const antinopee and 
I i Tfin MAKING OP MODERN TURKEY 

S Bnt the conquests and fury of the 
Mongols d<di\ ed the taking of Con- 
stantinople and the final fall of thelong- 
! <lvmg Eastern Empire yet another 
* liflv years during which time the state 
: ot As, a Minor, of by ria, of Mesopotamia, 

3 .uid of Persia, was sen, grievous, 
j IE degrees the Ottoman power rose 
\ again. Constantinople fell m 1453; 
{ and the v nriotis prov rnces know n to-day 
5 .t- Turkey in Asia were graelually 
; gathered into the grasp of the Turkish 
„ <h -.pots Me h.ne seen what their rule 
? w.»s m Euiopt It brought much the 
' sinK deidlnck of despair m Asia. 
5 1 ow iii once flourishing. lost then trade, 
and tlst f.uiest plains were left without 
* cultivation, cunaKbrcumcchoked; toads 
I wuo tu-gh c t< d , the inhabitants, ground 
| down with taxation and unjust mis- 
2 govirr.merit, became apathetic and idle 
j about work, and hostilities between 
* difn-rcnt tribes and proplt-s were ever 
bit akuu; out to the rmsuyand lo-s of all 
7 h' Annemans, who < lung with 
ftimix. to tla ThnEsan faith inreen- 
! sur- have suffered cruel jv intentions 
.•lei ; im, d< img- In Syria, ii'ither the 
mountain trilns >>{ Lebanon nor the 
M ib oj the stipj<-s have been wilhmr 
to .t-erpt tie- Turkish vok<\ arid manv 
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In Persia the long centimes of crush- 
ing dependence came to an end when the 
Mongol rule gave way to a national 
government under Ismail, earlv in 
the sixteenth century. He took the 
old Persian title of shall It was not 
long betore pi ogress was made in en- 
larging the bordeis of the kingdom 
towards Georgia and Mesopotamia 

Queen Elizabeth sent envoys from 
England, hoping to open up trade and 
gam a footing m the East The gieatest 
of the Persian s'liahs, Shah Abbas, 
ruled in those days, and he not only 
extended his dominions, but did much 
to promote prosperity' within them 
He made roads and bridges, practically 
rebuilt the beautiful city of Ispahan, 
encouraged the silk industry for which 
Persia had been famous in the past, 
and furthered trade with Russia Per- 
sian troops, in conjunction with an 
English fleet m the Persian Gulf, drove 
the Portuguese from their settlement at 
Oimu/ Pcail fisheries are still can led 
on m the Persian Gulf, and mod of the 
5)11 ps on these waters are British 

T-HE P At C or PERSIA TUOM ITS OKI AT 
1 POWER TO ns PRESENT WE A KM SS 

Before long, new enemies threatened 
Persia The Afghans, a practically 
independent people on the Indian 
frontier, boldly laid siege to Ispahan, 
v* Inch they entered in tnumph. For 
many years there were hitto quarrels 
about the form of Mohammedanism 
that Miould be followed and about the 
sucre-vuon to the throti". At the end 
of the eighteenth century the capital 
was transfvued to Telman : and the 
kingdom, little by little, Ind it*. ufd»-n 
plo Vinces < ft pt ovc, the ("an- 

casus and ann.-vd part of Arimma . 
the land t t st of the < .-j>,an Anr fell 
under tin* u.JliKri'e of K’u-.i.i 
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Persia is one of the countries non 
struggling for a constitution. One was 
granted to them m 1906, signed by the 
Shah and Ins 
son, but it was 


1 of little use to 
: the bulk of the 
? people . and 
8 fresh attempts 
; to win fieedom 
| have plunged 
s Persia into civil 
I war and great 
| difficulties which 
jj are not yet 
jj settled Turkey, 
| as w e know, has 
s unexpectedly, 
I and in most dra- 
| mat ic fashion, 
| accomplished its 
I revolution m 
I two stages, and, 
5 as we cast 0111 
1 eye over its wide 
! dominions m 


despotism, the responsibilities as well 
as the blessings of bar mg a voice 
m the government of then country. 

Travel in Tur- 
key m Asia is 



not much easier 
3 et than in Per- 
sia, though there 
is a railway from 
Scutan into the [ 
heait of Asia * 
Minoi , and it is \ 
hoped that m | 
time this lail- s 
way maj' be con- f 
turned by way | 
of the Euphra- 1 
tes \‘allej' to the \ 
Persian Gulf f 
But the difficul- 
ties are immense. 
There are also 
some short lines 
in S3 11a and a 
line from Damas- 
cus to Medina 
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rERSIAN !i HILLS DISCUSSING I'LACt T1 RMS WITH T I ! LA?Lpklk^ Am'^O f^THr"' SH A if 
I Vunr>K the c:vil war In Pert,,- for a ronnitution ir.d a parlianer*. the Bntlih consul at Tabrti arranced 
| a oretnr between the rebel leaders nnd the representatives of the Shsh Here we see *t,e 
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, representatives of the Shsh Here we see tlie deleg-atcs seated 

J upon a rich Turkish carpe' with ro otne- furniture In the room, smoking their hookahs, or Eastern p!n« 
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Western Asia, the peacock throne of the shahs of Persia and Mecca, to 
w e can imagine the w ork that lies before help on their w a_y the thousands of 
the reformers to teach the people of so pilgrims w ho still' continue to \ lsit 
many different races, long crushed under the hoty cities of Mohammedanism 
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Tn tlic yeai 1798, during a terrific 
* storm, a French ship, La Tribune, was 
wrecked one evening off Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and a numbei of men belonging 
to the crew managed to climb into the 
rigging, where they remained all night, 
the people on shoie being powerless 
to assist them m the raging tempest 
When daylight dawned, the pool men 
were still m the rigging, almost ex- 
hausted by their ternble experiences 
of the night The sea, however, was 
still rising m angry waves, and beating 
like a torient upon the wreckage and 
the shore, so that none of the strong 
men on the beach dare venture out to 
lescue the shipwiecked manners 

It was then that a deed of amazing 
courage and splendid heroism was per- 
formed by a boy, only thirteen years of 
age, whose name, unfoi tunately, has 
not been preserved to us This lad 
had been watching the meek for hours, 
and listening to the talk of the spectators, 
expecting that some of the latter would 
at any rate make an effort to save the 
wrecked sailors When at last he found 
that no one dared to make the attempt, 


he determined to sec what he himself 
could do to reach the stranded vessel 

Jumping into a small boat, the boy 
rowed with all lus might for the wreck, 
and although the wind and the waves 
were almost too strong for him, he 
managed at last to reach the ship, 
and get his little boat near enough to 
take off two of the men. They were 
too exhausted to assist in 1 owing to 
the shore, but the plucky boy, by great 
exertions, landed them safely 

Then he started for the wreck once 
more, but lus strength was exhausted 
and he was unable to battle with the 
wind and waves, and had to return to 
the shore, to his intense grief and dis- 
appointment. 

The brave example set by so young a 
lad, however, bore good fruit, for the 
men were shamed into making an effort 
themselves, and several boats went out 
to the wreck, and were successful in 
finally saving the whole of the men 
w'ho had taken refuge m the rigging' 
But the credit for the rescue belongs to 
the unknown boy, who may truly be 
said to have saved the crew' from death 


A BRAVE ROMAN YOUTH 


Coon after the brave Horatxus held 
k - } the bridge against the Etruscans, 
Porsena, their king, defeated in lus 
attempt to capture Rome, encamped 
with his army on the banks of the 
Tiber to u'alch Ins oppoi tunity 
Now, there w'as a noble Roman youth 
named Cams Mucius, wlio w'as greatly 
distressed at the state of hunger to 
which Ins fellou'-citizens were reduced, 
and so he plotted, with other young 
men, to free his country from the foreign 
invaders Taking a dagger watli him, he 
went to seek out King Porsena, with 
i the intention of killing him 
! But w'hen he arrived at the place 
j wheie the Etruscan king was w'ont to 
sit in judgment, he found the soldiers 
s leceiving their pay from a man whom 
3 he imagined to be the king, but w'lio 

i was really the king’s secretary Without 
hesitation, Cams Mucius unsheathed bis 
dagger and stabbed him to the heart 
jj Immediately the youth was surrounded 
j by -the guards and dragged into the 
\ presence of King Poisena, who angrily 
oidered him to be burned if he did not 


instantly confess the whole thing But 
Cams Mucius stood dauntlessly erect, 
and refused to betray his plot 
“ See,” said he, " how little your 
tortures can avail to make a brave man 
tell the secrets committed to him ” 
And, thrusting Ins right hand into a 
fire burning near, he held it there 
without shrinking 

King Porsena, astonished at such 
fortitude, and admiring Ins patriotism, 
told the guards to spare the youth and 
see him safely out of the Etruscan camp. 

“ You are a brave man,” he said,“ but 
you have hurt youtself more than me ” 
Cams Mucius, moved to gratitude at 
such clemency, then told the lung that 
his generosity had conquered w'here his 
threats had failed, and that three 
hundred youths had taken an oath to 
kill him, and he, Cams Mucius, had been 
chosen to make the first attempt 
So the Roman youth w’as released, 
but ever after be bore the name of 
Scffivola, which means "left-handed,” 
because his right hand u r as useless 
Tiie next Golden Deeds are on page <5009 
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The Childs Book of (“ImS 
rAMlLlAR THINGS v( 


Aiuuunuuut .„.^„THE CHILD'S BOOK 

'ft* But 1 must tell you about Queen 
i Hie, mot's Walk. It is a giccn lane, but 
1 theie are tracks on either side made 
\ by w aggon- wheels, and the middle is 
jj rather rough walking because of the 
S deep cuts made in wet weather by 
1 hoises’ feet Once, when wo first came 
I upon this lane, I asked the three little 
| gills how they knew carts passed that 
1 way, and, \ cry sutpu&ed at my asking 
3 such a foolish question, they pointed to 
| the rats and the marks of the horses' 
| feel But I said ; “ Suppose that them 
| were no maiks on the glass, how could 
you tell then ? ” 

Them was a paura, and the thiee little 
pans of eyes looked here, there, but not 
eeeiywheie, and were just about to 
give it up, when one of the thiee little 
tongues cried out • “ I know 1 ” and a 
tiny linger pointed to the branches 
merhead These blanches had caught 
and kept from the passing w'aggons 
stalks of yellow corn 
The blanches in Queen Eleanor’s 
Walk are a gieat joy to us tat many 
reasons They grow very' thickly' on 
either side, and curve at the top till they 
form a roof, which makes the walk' cool 
and deepens the gieenncss of the grass 

T he quaint and interesting things 

THAT ARE FOUND IN THE TREES 

Then you will find the queerest 
coloured little flies, with spots on their 
backs, occupying a twig , and m the fork 
of a bough a mossy bnd’s-nest hidden 
by bunched leaves , and tying along 
a branch, so exactly like it that even 
birds in the trees do noUobsei ve it, a 
caterpillar , and you will often sec an 
ant tearing along a branch with all the 
speed and fuss of an old gentleman 
running to catch his train , and peihaps 
a baby spider — there aie many' W'onder- 
ful and even beautiful spiders in the 
lane — going on a voyage of exploration 
Now, our three little girls are too 
young to know all about the real names 
of these things, and not quite patient 
enough just y'et to learn every curious 
thing there is to learn about their habits 
But they' love watching these things, 
and I will tell you how they tlunk about 
them. They think of them as people 
with homes of their own, who have 
fathers and mothers, and brothers and 
sisters, and must work for tlieir living 
or die of starvation They say of a 
tiny spider “ I expect he’s a boy', and 


OF FAMILIAR THINGS'—*-——'-^ 

he’s going to mo if lie can’t surprise & 
1ns mother by bringing hei home 
something nice lo cat,” And of the 
caterpillai * ” I dam say he's thinking 
whcic he will go for the holidays when 
he wakes up a bullet fly.” And of Ihe 
little green and speckly giey flies “I 
expect they’ie rather frightened when 
the night comes if their' mothers and 
fathers have been eaten by the buds” 

hthl tiEAUTitUE Wild flowers that 
i GROW IN THE GREEN LANE 

Our three little gills talk in some:, 
flung of fhe same ivay of the beautiful I 
wild flowers which grow m the thick f 
gi ass of the banks on either side of this j 
dim giecn lane But they know' most \ 
of their names, particulaily the pink 5 
and white campions, cow's parsley, 1 
buttercup-., celandines, stitchwort, blue s 
bells, and scabious J 

They talk of the mystery of these 
things How is it that one flow er is blue 
and another is yellowy seeing that they 
grow iu the same soil, and feed on the 
same sun and the same aii ? What 
is colour ? \\ hat is scent ? YiTiy does 
one flower gi\ e scent, and not another ? 
They are a cry' quick to point out the 
smallest difference m the shape of .the 
petals and even the shape of the 
stalks “ I wonder if they mind being 
picked, and carried home to live in a \ 
vase full of water P ” they' say Some- 
times they' dig out a W'liole root, and 
take it back to plant in their garden , 
and w’hen a friend calls and sees the 
flower, they say : “ We took the dear 
little tiling out of Queen Eleanor’s 
Walk, and it’s quite happy here, be- 
cause w'e w'ater it morning and evening, 
and it’s got more room to glow, and 
it’s ever so much biggci and stronger 
now.” 

But I have saved the chief joy' of 
Queen Eleanor’s Walk lo the last 
There is a little w’ood on one side, and 
a board says " Trespassers will be 
Prosecuted,” because it is' full of 
pheasants and other creatures 

'pHC FLUTTERING OF THE LITTLE BIRDS 
1 IN AND OUT Or THE HEDGE 

But the pheasants very' often lie in 
the hedges, and our three little girls, 

W'ho have trained their eyes to see 
almost everything, will soon pick 
out - the gorgeous plumage of these 
crouching birds, and stand quite still, 
and quite close, watching them They 
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THE SIMPLE BEAUTY OF A QUIET LANE ? 











The poet tells us that *‘God made the country and man made the town/' and though we may see the roadman 
actually at work m a qutet country lane, the beauty and cclm make us feel the truth of the poet’s sentiment 
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Our British country lanes have a beauty all their own Flanked everywhere by magnificent trees, nodding 
beeches, rugged elms, massive oaks, and tall, waving poplars, they present a scene like a picture from paradise 
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When "the ploughman homeward plods Ins weary way " it is usually with his' horses, and the scene m tins 
picture is a familiar one m any country lane in autumn, when the harvest is over and ploughing has begun 
The plieiogriplis on these pages are by Percy Collins U Red R \t Coiuunan mil ollicis 
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1 lu, common ti^er-moth, jshovtn here, isonc of the most The male stag-beetle, with hi n grent horn-like j airs, i$ 
strikingly coloured of our moths, and the crimson of its not so fjtrce ns he looks Ho flics and walks rattier 
hind-wings pit cs a fine Hash of colour ,n it flies pist slowly, and Is usually to be seen at evening time 



,M LLi j — - 

Tlie squirrel is -i most active little creature Ho never Tlie little wryneck looks a dull drab at a distance ashe 
seems still a moment, and we may often see lilm leaping hops from twig to twig, bnt a closer view shows that he 
from tree to tree, taking the harel or beech mits Is beautifully marked to imitate the bark of trees 



The blackbird builds her nest of tw igs and grass mined We can tell a stoat from a weasel by Ins larger ^ 
with mud, in the hedge There she laysfour orfive eggs, and duller brown colour The underneath part, too, ,s 
and anytime from March to July we may see the familiar yellow Instead of white That is his summer dress as 
objects, bluish green ... colour, spotted with brown seen here, but m winter he changes into a white coat. 
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Kent produces more than half the hops grown m this country, and almost wherever tvcrvalkm the Kentishlancs 
we see the hop fields on the right band and on the left The young hops nre now usually trained upon wires 
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Jn tins picture we see a hop garden with the fine, healthy hops ready for picking It is not unusual for a single 
acre to produce a ton of hops, but the price realised vanes between two pounds and twent pounds. 
THE sE\T HCTURES OF FAMILIAR THINGS ARC OV PAGE 3991 
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them “ Suffes the little childien to 
j come unto Me, and forbid them not 
i foi of such is the Kingdom of God 
5 Vail} I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
t not rcccne the Kingdom of God as a 
3 little child, he shall not enter themn " 
\ And after this sublime rebuke and 
\ this profound lesson, the Master took 
\ those little children up into His arms, 
I put His hands upon them, and 
I blessed them 

I For the Phansees He had had only 
| explanation, fox the Curious multitude 
| only teaching, foi the puzzled, question- 
l ing disciples only instruction ; for the 
; childien He had blcssing Thus do we 
| learn that to lay down doctrines and 
] dogmas concerning this and that m 


Christ's mission, or to look too 
natrow’lv into the Bible for reasons and 
arguments, is to miss the secret, For 
sucli people there may be answer and 
instruction, but ncvci blessing. 

" Verily,” and that means emphatically, 
" I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
icceive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein ” 

The secret is so simple and so beauti- 
ful ; God is love. To enlei His Kingdom 
one 1 lung alone is necessary — love , the 
simple, unquestioning, and adoring love 
of a little child 

Of all the events in Christ's life, this 
simple and almost accidental event re- 
veals in a master-stroke of extraordinary 
beauty the religion of Chnstiamty. - 


THE COMING OF THE RICH YOUNG RULER 


Tt was soon after the incident w'e have 
* just narrated that another striking 
event occuricd in the life of Jesus. 
He was walking with His disciples 
when a young man came ninmng after 
Him, and, reaching the place where He 
w as, kneeled before Him m admiration 
and reierence 

“ Good Master,” exclaimed this 
youth, who, unlike Christ's disciples, 
w'as of the higher classes, “ what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ? ” 
The question meant " I have heard 
Your teaching , I know' that You 
speak of a life which is everlasting , I 
want to satisfy the unrest which is m 
my soul , tell me wliat is necessaiy for 
me to do ” 

While the disciples looked with in- 
terest at the fervent youth kneeling 
before tlieir humble Master, Jesus 
uttered one of His most memorable 
sayings “ Why callest thou Me good 7 ’ ’ 
He said gently ; " there is none good 
but One, that is, God ” Then He made 
a statement of the law's, the law s which 
concern morality , and the young man 
replied “ Master, all these have I 
observed from my youth ” 

Whether he said this sadly, as though 
the keeping of commandments had not 
satisfied his longings, or whether he 
said it modestly and yet with pleasure at 
the remembrance of his victory, over 
evil, Jesus, we are told by St Mark, 
“ beholding him, loved him.” 

Very tenderly the Master must have 
said to him what followed : “ One 

, thing thou lackcst go thy way, sell 



whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
pool, and thou shall have treasure m 
heaven • and come, take up the cross, 
and follow Me ” 

Did the young enthusiast make any 
answer to tins invitation, any answ er to 
the glance of love ? It is not written 
All we read are the painful, sad, but 
natural words: "And lie was sadat 
that saying, and went away grieved : 
for he had great possessions ” 

Can we not picture the expression m 
the ejes of our Master as He watched 
the slow, retreating figuie of the 
young man > No woid of lecall was 
uttered Jesus watched him go, then 
He turned and, looking round the little 
group of Iiis disciples, said . " How 
hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God t ” 
That beautiful saying, so simple and so 
true, puzzled the disciples 

" Children,” Jesus said to them, " how 
hard is it for them that trust m riches 
to enter into the Kingdom of God ! It 
is easier for a camel to go through the' 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of God” 
That is to say, a man attached to w’ealth 
and power cannot possibly have that 
freedom from the attractions of worldly 
life which is necessary for the reception 
of God’s love in the lieai-t 

But even then the disciples could not 
understand. " Who then can be 
saved ? " they asked anxiously And 
Jesus, looking upon them, said "With 
men it is impossible, but not with God * 
for with God all things are possible ” 
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JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
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THE CHILD'S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN 




Howard, the eldest daughtci of the Earl 
of Bcikshnc, that he turned to wait mg 
foi the newly-opened theaties as a 
means of support On the whole, his 
plays, though frequently containing 
notable passages, aie unwoithy, and we 
have only to compute the best of them 
with the pooiest of Shakespeaie’s to 
icalisc how veiy poor they aie, although 
Dr Samuel Johnson, one of the least 
trustworthy of uitics, would seem to 
| rank Dryden before Shakespeare 

TOHN DRVDPN, THIS POE1 LAUREATE WHO 
J WAS A JACOBITE 

When James II., bi other of Chailes 
II., came to the tin one, and England 
seemed m danget of becoming a Roman 
Catholic nation, as the new king wished 
to impose papacy on the count ty, 
Diyden also became a Roman Catholic. 
This is often mentioned to Ins disci edit; 
but theie is little doubt that the poet 
was not guilty' - of the meanness of 
changing lus icbgion to cuiry favoui 
with the new king I-Ic had been 
tending for some years towards the 
Roman Catholic faith, and, later, when 
William and Maty were called to rule 
the land after James had lied, Dryden 
lemaincd a faithful Catholic, thereby 
losing what be had previously gamed 
m the way of loyal favour 

One of Ins most beautiful poems, 
" The Hind and the Panther,” is wiitten 
in praise of the Roman Chutch, which 
lie likens to" the “ milk* while lnnd, 
immortal and unchanged,” the Church 
of England being the panther, "fairest 
creatuie of the spotted kind,” while the 
other Piotestanl Churches are likened 
to other animals of dtffeient kinds. 

W HEN DRYDEN WAS AN OLD MAN AND 
POPE WAS A LITTLE BOV 



Dryden’ s gtcat power took the shape 
of satire, and some of Ins finest verse js 
that in which he gives us biting pictures 
of historical personages In lus later years 
he adapted into English verse the works 
of the Latin poet Viigil, and, although 
these translations ivcie well icccived, 
they do not give us a veiy good idea of 
the original, which is warm with all the 
sunshine and glowing beauty of Naluic, 
whereas Drydcn’s verse is cold and glit- 
tering, like diamond-studded jewels On 
May I, 1700, Dryden died, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, 

Wiien Dryden was an old man, the 
>,l most eminent literary figure of lus day, 


Ihcic wcic people always keen to see 
lum on lus daily visit to a coffee-house 
whcie many men of note woic m the 
habit of meeting. One day, not veiy 
long befote he died, the celebiatcd poet 
was pointed out to a little boy who had 
been bi ought theie by a friend; and 
this pale-faced and delicate little fellow, 
when he giew up to be as famous as 
Diyden had been, never iorgot this 
glimpse of Ins master. Already, as 
a boy' of eleven, Alcxandct Pope was an 
intense admirei of Diydcn’s poetry, 
and had begun to write poetiy himself, 
imitating Diyden's styde. Despite lus 
delicate health and stunted foim, Pope 
was a marvellous student when only a 
child, and by the age of twelve he had 
wnllen some most icmarkablc poems, 
at least one of which, “On Solitude," 
might be taken foi the work of an 
elderly and thoughtful man, 

He was bom ill London, on May 21, 
l6SS, his fathet being a wealthy linen- 
draper, who had joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, like Diyden, and who, 
m disgust at the new leign of William 
and Mary, had withdiawn to a house 
ncai Wmdsoi Forest, where the eaily 
years of lus son Alcxandei were spent 

T HE BOV OP SIXTEEN WHO Rl SOLVED TO 
BECOME A ORE AT POET 

The boy received some msti notion 
from pnests, but had no regulai educa- 
tion, though lus gicat tlinst lot learning, 
and the wonderful activity of his young 
mind, did much more foi him than any 
oidinary course of education would have 
done lie was cxttemcly well lead in 
the classic authois, and throughout his 
poetiy wc find him constantly making 
use of the ancient stories of the gods and 
heroes of Gieece. lie was only sixteen 
when he determined to be a poet, and 
by twenty-three he had finished and 
published his famous “ Essay on Ciiii- 
usin,” a comjxuativcly shod poem, 
full of the most icmaikable Jitciaiy 
know ledge and njie judgment It con- 
tains many lines which aie constantly 
being quoted, such ns “ To err is human, 
to forgive divine,” and " A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing ” This 
poem left no doubt that its young 
authoi was a man of genius. 

Although, on the whole, Alexander 
Pope was not what we should call a 
lovable character, he was piobably a 
better friend, and kmdhci, than lus J/ 
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years old at the tune when Burns died, 
but who had not yet become famous, 
w r as William Wordsworth. He was born 
at Cockermouth, in Cumbeiland, on 
April 7, 1770, and the greater part of his 
longlife w r as passed m the beautiful Lake 
District, not far from his place of birth 
The life of Wordswoith was, happily, 
the very reverse m every respect from 
that of Robeit Bums, and, as a conse- 
quence, although he lived to be eighty 
years, there is less to say about him 

T he aouthful days of william words- 

W'ORTH, AND HIS FIRST HOOK 

It often happens that the lives of 
men w'lio ha\e been foolish or unfor- 
tunate, and have died while still young, 
are more interesting to tell than those 
of men w ho have In ed long and happily, 
Wordsworth came of a good family, 
and, his parents dying when he was 
young, he was well looked after by his 
uncle, being sent to a private school, 
and latei to Cambndgc University 
As a young man, Wordsworth spent 
some time m Switzerland and m France 
during the distracted period of the 
Frencli Revolution When lie was 
twenty- three, he published his first 
modest book of verse, in which he 
describes some of the sights he saw 
abroad His book did not attract great 
attention But here and there some 
persons of good taste — and particularly 
his younger brother-poet, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge — read it, who leahsed that its 
writer had the gift of true poetry 
Simplicity of woids, combined with 
lofty thought, and the tiuthful pictur- 
ing of natural scenes, w'eie the ideals 
at which the young poet aimed, and 
these, tliroughout Ins long life, he always 
staved aftei — if not always successfully. 

W ORDSW'ORTH'S SERENE AND HAPPY LIFE 
AS AN HONOURED POET 

While his friends would have had him 
become a clergyman, he seems to have 
been moie inclined to the law andliterary 
work and, coming into a small legacy at 
the age of twenty-five, he was, for a 
time at least, relieved of the need to 
earn lus living A few years later, 
the payment of a large sum of money, 
which the Fail of Lonsdale had owed 
Woidsworth’s father, piovidcd the poet 
with a sufficient income, so that he was 
free to give all his thoughts to his 
beloved art of poesy He had settled 
with his sister Dorothy m a cottage at 
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Grasmeie, and their companionship A- 
was not disturbed by his niairmgc, in | 
1802, and is one of the pleasantest chap- j 
ters in Jitci ary friendships. W01 dsworth 
was, indeed, fortunate in mam- ways; 
he never knew the pinch of poverty, 
his friends were many and faithful, and 
lus whole life was seiene and happy, 
flown ng like a gentle stream through 
green pastures He was honouied and 
admired by the great men of his own 
day, and, on the death of his friend 
Southey, lie was appointed < Port 
Laui cate He died on April 23, 
1850, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Grasmere Of all our gieat poets, 
he was perhaps the most unequal, foi, 
although he wrote much that w’as 
perfect, he wrote a great deal that was 
feeble and colourless , but as a writer 
of short poems, called sonnets, no 
English poet has ever excelled him. 

S AMUEL COLERIDGE. THE DREAMY POET 
WHO W'ROTE "THE ANCIENT MARINER" 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was two 
years younger than his friend Words- 
woith, having been born m Devonshire, 
on October 21, 1772. He w r as the 
youngest child of a poor country vicar, 
and his schooling was received as a 
chanty boy at the old Clinst’s Hospital 
in London, perhaps bettei known as 
“ The Bluecoat School,” because of the 
uniform of its scholars. He w r as a 
remarkably apt and brilliant scholar 
In habits he seems to have been the 
dreamiest of boys, but his dreams w ei e 
born of lus deep and intelligent interest 
in the great works of literature At 
Cambridge University he gave promise 
of his remarkable powers, but, getting 
into debt, he enlisted in the dragoons, for 
w'hich sei vice, of course, he was totally 
unfit His captain leleased him after 
a few' months, on discovering that his 
recruit was better fitted for the study 
than the barracks, and he returned to 
Cambridge foi a time 
We next find him at Bristol, with his 
friend Robert Southey, di earning bright 
di earns of a new 7 and happier life across 
the Atlantic — dreams never to be 
realised Still hard pressed for the 
means of life, he mairied and settled 
down for some three years in a Somerset 
cottage, writing in tins period some of 
his finest poetry. “ The Rime of the 
Ancient Manner” and " Christabel " 
were two of lus poems written here 
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lie had yet, m his short life, by the ^ 


Hucknall Toikard, near their beauti- 
ful home of Ncwstead Abbey, which 
has long since passed into the hands of 
anothei family So gieatly had the 
lomantic peisonality of the poet and 
the glamour of his poetry impressed 
themselves on his countrymen, that it 
is doubtful if the death of any other 
famous poet has ever occasioned so much 
emotion as that of Byron Tennyson 
himself has told us that when he heard 
Loicl Byion was dead he felt that 
nothing else mattered , and, certainly, 
when the poet breathed Ins last, at Misso- 
longlu, one of the most poweiful 
voices m English poetry was stilled 

nPHE STORMY LIFE AND TRAGIC DEATH OF 
I 1 HE POET SHELLEY 

Another poet whose fate was also 
to become a wandeier abroad was 
Percy Bysshe Shelley , born on August 
4, 1792, neai Hoi sham, m Sussex 
Shelley was a fair and beautiful youth, 
pci haps less manly in appearance than 
Byion, whose fine head and ardent 
eyes suggest at once the poet and the 
man of independent spmt Shelley, 
like so many of the young men of his 
day, had imbibed revolutionary ideas, 
as a lcsult of the gteat revolution m 
Fiance, and with these was united m 
him an unhappy revolt against the 
teaching of Christianity The result 
was an ill-ordered and unrestful life, 
for, though Ins poetic genius gieatly 
ennehed out English literature, with 
such fine works as “ Piometheus Un- 
bound," “ Adonais,” and the “ Ode to 
the West Wind," ive cannot help feeling 
that Ins life was unhappy and his 
end tragic He was droivned off the 
coast of Italy, on July 8, 1822 His 
body was washed ashoie neai Viareggio, 
and it w'as cremated in the presence 
of some friends, one of whom w'as 
Lord Bvi on, his ashes being placed in 
a casket, and aftenvaids interred in 
the Protestant cemetery at Rome 

TOHN KEATS, ANOTHER GREAT POLT 
J WHOSE SUN WENT DOWN TOO SOON 

In that same burial-ground he the 
! lemams of another gieat English poet, 
j w'lio was a friend of Shelley, and who 
1 had died in the >ear before the lattei 
| was drowned '11ns was John Keats, 
J who was born in London, October 31, 
j 1795 Though only the son of a hvciy- 
I stable keeper, and doomed to die before 
lie had reached the age of lwent}-si\. 
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giace of genius, made his name itn- 
moital His poetry has the curious 
quality of being at once classical 
and natural That is to say, steeped in 
the knowledge of the ancient wnlcis 
upon whom the great poets of the Eliza- 
bethan era had modelled their verse, 
Keats wrote with all the ai tificial 
beauty of the Greeks, w'hile yet he con- 
trived to convey a sense of the freshness 
and sweetness which comes only direct 
from the love of Nature, as we find it m 
Chaucer and in Burns One of his 
finest poems, “ To a Nightingale,” is on 
page 2722 He died of consumption 
while at Rome, on Febmai y 23, 1821 

Unlike the last three poets of whom 
we have been speaking, the next great 
writer who calls for our attention was to 
enjoy a long life of serene happiness. 
Alfred Tennyson w r as bom at Somersby 
Rectory, in Lincolnshne, August 6, 
1809, being the third of six sons. 
Although lus name is pre-eminent 
among the poets of the nineteenth 
century, had he died at the age Keats 
was w hen he passed aw'ay, it is doubtful 
whether he w'ould have been so well 
remembered to-day, for Keats at twenty- 
six had given us even finer gems of 
poetry than Tennyson had pioduced 
at the same age This will serve to show 
us how much the world must have lost 
by the untimely death of Keats 

'THE YOUTHFUL DAYS AND EARLY WRITINGS 
1 OF ALFRED TENNYSON 

Tennyson w’as brought up in a bookish 
atmosphere His father, to w'hom his 
early education was due, was a man of 
literary taste; both his elder bi others 
were poets At Cambridge he gained 
a medal for a poem, and in 1826, nearly 
two yeais before going to the university, 
he had joined his brothei Charles m 
publishing a volume entitled " Poems 
by Two Bi others,” which has long been 
one of the treasures of book-hunters 
He w'as thus a poet at sixteen, and a 
poet lie w'as bound to continue, as 
poetry was the passion of his life His 
first independent work, published in 
1830, and a second series two years 
later, were received so coldly by the 
critics that nearly nine years elapsed 
before he ventured to publish another , 
>et in these books were such poems as 

I he Lady of Shaloti,” “T he Lotus- 
Eaters,” and “Ihe Queen of the 
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life was passed, and in 1870 he became 
the owner of a singularly beautiful 
house, specially built for lnm at 
Aldworth, m Sussex, set on the edge of 
a wood}'' lull, and looking clear across 
the rolling downs towards the south 
coast Here, and at Famngford, he 
enjoyed man}' years of serene and happy 
life, the undisputed king of the hteiary 
world of his da} In 1S84 his services 
to English liteiatuie v r ere lecogmsed by 
his elevation to the peerage as Baron 
Tenn}son of Fieshvater and Aldworth 
On October 6, 1892, he died at Aldworth, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
His life has been written by his son, the 
present Lord Tennyson 
There was another great poet, very 
diffeient from Tennyson in many ways, 
wiiose life ran its couise with that of 
Tennyson Robert Browning was born 
m London. May 7, 1S12, so that he w f as 
but three years the junior of Tennyson, 
u’ho also outlived him by three years. 
Browning dying on December 12, 1S89 

A COMPARISON OF THE TWO GREAT POETS 
BROW NINO AND TENNYSON 

Like Tennyson, Bi owning began to 
wute poetry at a very early age, his 
first published work having been wt itten 
when he w'as nineteen His early educa- 
tion w'as chiefly derived from traiel 
abroad, and Italy, as w'e have seen in 
i the case of other poets, had much to do 
| in influencing the poet’s nund 

Like Tennyson, he sought to inspire 
his fellow-men with hope, but there is, 
perhaps, m lus poeti} a stronger feeling 
of courage than we find in Tennyson 
His verses are rugged and unhewn, 
like the rocks on the seashore, while 
Tennyson’s are polished and sweet with 
music, like a beautiful Italian garden 
with its fountains He is not so easy 
to understand at times, as he often tries 
to express more thought than Jus words 
can carry. Jn short, he is to be con- 
sidered a greater thinker than a poet, 
although we have seen that in such 
pieces as “ The Pied Piper of Hamehn," 
on page 533, and “ How they Biought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” on 
page 2291, lie could tell a moving story 
m dear and memorable w’ords 
There were many contrasts in the 
characters of Tenmson and Browning 
While the one loved to appear a poet 
in his person, as well as in his rvorks 
the other endeavoured ahva}s to be 






regai ded as an ordinary man of affairs 
Tennyson was somewhat inclined to 
withdraw himself from his fellow'-men , 
Browning thrust himself boldly into the 
everyday life of Ins time, although we 
cannot suppose that he had a lesser- 
love of poeti y than Tennyson had. 
But there is little doubt that Tennyson 
was the greater poet of the two , his 
w'orks must outlast those of Browning 
m the affections of all readers. 

E lizabeth barrett browning, Eng- 
land’s GREATEST WOMAN POET 

Some people even consider, though 
not quite wisely, that Bi owning's wife, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Bairett, was a finer poet than her hus- 
band. It is ti ue that, although Browning 
w'as thirty-four w hen he mai ried, and had 
w’ritten several notable w’orks, lus wife’s 
fame w'as then grcatei than his own 
Mrs Browning was indeed a remark- 
able woman Born m Durham, March 
6 1806, the daughter of a wealthy land- 
owmei , she was so clever as a child that, 
when a gnl of ten she could read the 
poets of Greece in their native language, 
and at fourteen she had herself written a 
poem of some merit An injury received 
w hen she w as about eighteen made her 
an invalid for many years, during which 
poetry w’as the solace of her life Her 
gentle nature, her w'arm love of the 
poor and oppressed, and her steadfast 
faith m the goodness of God, are all 
admirably expressed in her sw r eet and 
eloquent poetry, of which “ Aurora 
Leigh,” a work of considerable length, 
is perhaps the finest and purest flower 

T HE LAST DAYS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
AT HIS PALACE IN VENICE 

When the Brownings were married, 
m 1846, they left England, and took up 
their home m the lovely Italian tow r n of 
Florence, about which we read on 
page 2779, and there, on June 30, 1861, 
Mis Bi owning died Her husband 
survned her for many years, and to- 
wards the end of his life lie removed to 
one of the fine old palaces that stand 
along the Grand Canal m Venice, as 
seen m the pictures on page 3017 There 
Robert Browning passed away, on the 
very day that Ins last book of poems, 
Asolando, Fancies and Facts,” was 
published , but his body was brought 
to England, and buried in Westmmstei 
Abbey on the very last day of 1889 
The next JMen and Women begin on 3981 
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THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO 


Ordinary schooner 


mamboom is the 
boom on the 
mainmast, the 
tni?/en-ga(T is 
tlie gaff on the 

mi 77 en-mat.t and 

so on The sail 
betw een a boom 
and a gaff is 
called a trysail, 
and is illustrated 


The l etch is the 
same as a yawl, 
but the rear, or 
after, mast, is 
larger It is seen 
m picture s The 
rig of the schooner 
is the most com- 
mon on sailing 
ships, and al- 
though steamers 
mavnot have sails 
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m picture 2 A mast cannot hnv e moi e than 
one boom and one gaff, but it may have 
several yards The bottom yard is always 
called the lowct y aid 
Hie one above it is 
the topsail yard, or it 
the topsail is in two 
parts, the two parts 
are called the lower 
topsail yaid and the 
fopsait yai d, respec- 
tiv eh Above the top 
sail is the topgallant 
ya> d, or if the top- 8 Fore-and-ift seven-mssted schooner 

gallant sail is in two parts, the two parts are a trysail and topsail 
called the lower topgallant yard and the top- schooner 

gallant yai d, re- rig has 

spectively The 
yard above the 
topgallant yard 
is called the 
toyal yaid, and 
if there is one 
higher still, it 
is known as 
the skysciapcr 
yard Now, vf 
we remember 
and satis vve are 


Fore-and-aft schooner 


at all, if they have satis these ate the schooner 
ng Theie are two kinds of schooner rigs • 
the ordinary schooner 
rig, and the lore-and- 
aft schooner rig The 
oulinary schooner rig, 
which is seen in picture 
6, has a foremast with a 
topsail and topgallnnt- 
sail, but a trysail in- 
stead of a lower yai d- 
sail, and on the rear, 
or main, mast there is 
Sometimes the ordinary 



0 Bngantlne 

these points about masts 
ready to consider the rigs of various ships 
The' name given to the 
sails and their disposition 
on the various masts 
and spars is the ng 
Small sailing ships and 
yachts have w hat is called 
the cuiUr rig, which is 
seen in picture 3 , there 
is only one mast, and 
the mainsail is sti etched 
between a boom and a 
gaff The yaw! is very 
like a cutter, but has a 
very small mast behind 
the mainmast, as seen 


also on 
its main- 
mast top 
and top- 
gallant- 
sails, but 
main- 
ill a s t s 
with try- 
sail and~" 
topsail 
only are 



the more common 



m picture 4 

yawl lsgeneially a little larger than a cutter 


11 Birqueiitme 

The ordinary rig type has more than tw o masts, the 


to Brig 

The fore-and-aft schooner 
rig has no yardsails but 
only trysails, which are 
generally unifonn on all 
the masts In picture 7 
vve see a two-masted 
schooner with fore-and- 
aft sails, and in picture 8 
is shown a seven-masted 
schooner with fore-and- 
aft ng A schooner may 
have as many masts as 
may be found com enient 
and still be a schooner 
If a schooner of the 


foremast only has yards, the remaining masts, 
whatever their number, having ttysails only 
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ICES MADE WITHOUT A FRCLZER 





HOW TO KFFP 

Is Of ants are cn ANTS AS PFTQ 

f science have c^!!l t " est,n S ‘hat Slze T |„. ^ 


f T-» -b. te of an are so 

of ,h me V 0f scien ce have snen? T‘‘ Uag that 
of their lives stuck Pent a great pari 

S re *^ somShiSVft? ,r J 

little creatures m th .t mr 'f o ° '' on <Jcrful 
[ egms on page 2 941 CV? m book lhnt 
kec P ants as pa , ,„ , e nny ourselves 

very interesting tliev are i h ' n "' rooni . and 
''Inch ants are kept' m the 1 ,e fi ass case m 
8 S? n, ”canu m< a uord tl u , 0 " sc ,' s called a 

So P ,?zn " 

S &?3 'K=« 

of glass ' s U ^ ett l f0slle «s 
^nhstcntnchSo^S 

ink an inch v,d e 'fhese 


g* tier’s, St'lo the s f y How th e e!as 

1 which the antef Cartb from 

! [ IlL,rne st or ca^np re -ri° f ° rm 

b “t mould for th b n „ Ti,e 'cry 
course, that to K P T ose 
from an ant-hill 'in e i°^ t<lint< l 
can get in almost if * 1IS " >e 
?/. held i n to, anv «' ,r <lcn 
I'he eaith mav IL country 
glass cis.™ \r pinin totk 
the top througi/a'nqJF '/ 1,1 at 
ni,| de in the snmP Lr fu, "'cl, 
grocer’s sw-Vr ""v that a 
,' s "ceded to h ?/v!?, n,a do 



How the e l ass case (s 

1 . for a .. .. p 



rrr,i,?L'' f | A fc ™ lc J h .%°Pf'»}'g e'ery 


''ill perhap^he|p rC u S s ° n jJ a ^ 2945 of this book 

‘ h,, 'S m which to ^carrv th C1Sa very good 
garden to the room S *? ants from the 
formicanum ere we are making our 

bottle, ,v e can pg”f « "f » “« 

worker ants lth her about fifty 

case’’ 2 \Ve t musVclose ge , t ,n l,CSe ,nt ? the glass 
doors with rag or wadding °n of ' he httle 
a tea-tray and fill ,, Jl S p hen, if „ e take 
d 'ih m the tray and t e , h ,':f f; and stand a , 

7 Vv onZttai HKS I 

home mil bo cul off n l* 

V„ r from everywhere I 

mdi C ° ver tbe glass case I 

UD m,l i e ' VSP ' iper fo,ded | 

up, and lay our bottle on I 
the paper with the cork f 
•The ants soon I 
swarm out and all over I 
the paper, but we guide f 

vV the r?np Cen an f towards | 

> 'he opening of the for- I 

„ v X aru ':r and & et her m, i 

'} 'll all follow, and £ lev® vvork ?T ants 

"'ey are m, w4 shot. Id „ ly S001 , 1 Directly | 
"'th a piece of uadd, 1 I ^ “ P i he doorway 
is complete We nnv ’nf d ° llrforrnican,,n ' ' 
't >n any nay we I lo\ L,° Une ’ orn ^ent I 
taste rhe ants n 11 L tl,,s ]s a matter of I 
[or hours we m-iv Y, , get t0 work, and I 
homes and n er fo. ' vatcb them making their 
'{"hout any'fear of ’^ r the,r duf«« 

[here ,s / 0 e ™ 0 ? 0 "rj™’»S tired, for 
than watching- an -ml a h'S or bi ng recreation 

— Ti,; / C,ty be '"g built 

kent ,n Y n ' C n n J" n shou,d be 
"hen ot a u ,ndy P ,ace - and' > 

do not hi o whereas they 

be kern Y rh , e earth should 
vcrv^h^fip St by sc 3i"rting a 
from , nnter mt ° the t “so 

»isS: 


nppcarni 

"> Pieliin. Ao Y 

t • ' c HjU m ri/ v *. . 

hmd will do, and ne^'F’ < J >'' ante A 


I dee. '"w garden tB^W} fi. 

\ 

: ^ n:: ' ri ' h -i o, 




cS,„°k[’i a , p-arspas 

anefk 1 " l U , le ne st, as thef, P , Lls of - should 
‘ ?» *2. *■ 

^Li7£#S'€ 

'6 — nr c so like men, J 


' 39 i 6 ^^_: ,U, ' anb » a *-es 









11^ _ things to make 
tins steani-ches^^'w^e^^g 0 ^ stre ngthen 
fixed together and dnr - 1 1 e stcn,n *chest is 

nib down the edges of 


needle \V e "then 
the woik 
"dli fine 
glass- paper 
an< 3 enamel 
jt - the 
body of the 
cylinder 

b r i ? ht 
green, and 
the bands 
picked out 
! black 
fnc cyhn- 
' <- i w 1 1 1 
then look 

some thing 
bbe picttne 
h . but ue 
must make 
Piston - heart , 

** ‘bis, marked fa^o 

^. t e ed end e0 ^ C ;T e ’ f ‘ , "3' a, to 
It is nn« 1 6 pisl °” 

wilffind out niore'wisfij ^ 

model Parts a! 
udien U 111 P’cture" g’ 

Ke her ^"? tn ed to- 

££pS„ e .,,',s:t 
«nbf„2kSl'"| 
r'K.I.&J-L 

shown at h and j,T are 

tne same picture . 

them fitted 8 * ’’ 0 ^ 

aether a, labored 

out to receive the 

wl 5 6 * ° l n e wheel 
}} e , shall find lt 
best to plug- t |, 

r re a,"'s' 

a smaller hole 
just big enough to 
receive the axle 
"high is easily 


and THINGS to do~~_„_* 

photographs ar( \V^ef/ 1 ^ ref< ' ,n, j" to the * 
may give the bttleengne, coT^ 16 ' 1 - ", e 
using several colours nr a Coat of enamel, 
not make an “„Z e °Lf, OUI i s f " e need 
which is heie described C L 1<e tl,e on c 

] - ,,A °> «»»■»« *.d" , „„c?2 "rt 

modelled 
byusmgthe 
simple 
materials 

"hich have 
been men- 
tioned here 
W e may 
m a k e a 
model fac- 
tory with 
different 
machines 
to do dif- 
ferent kinds 
of work 
„ . model 

and CrS ’ n,oc,el stokeholes, 

- : a s ? 011 * Hie very best 
J for u s to set about 
J making models of any 

,a" U , IS . to choose some 
J’lf /bat we see almost 
every day, such as a ship, 
an engine, a house, or a 
T ,,„ jJ church, and then to mn - 

- w ‘ " . iV fflfft 

~~1 'ffb to pay particular 
j attention to the general 
“ i lo . rrn and outline of 
what wo are copying, as 
i « ell as to the colours 
i that we use — not 
I worrying about the 
jtmy details For m- 
1 stance, when we set 
i ft" to make a model 
j " 0, ise, u e cannot copy 

— j original, bm by means 

75&/?sy tars: ' 

model look as - 




r _t J*» * 


p u. . 


"fi-f? »»sl p ]ccc 
- cSL'b™ ” 

• san see how to fit 


though its walls 
are i eally brick- 
, work In making 
model engines we 
shall do well to 
I bear in mind a 
hints which 
tend to make 
work less 
cult As ue 
; seen, the 
iral materials 
— - wood, cork, 
cardboard, and 


5 lln tr the eiif-mt! j-aruooard, and 

C1 1 fball fi nc j pj , knitting- needles 

easy to cu( J enty of nice thin wood, 

"Inch i s pasteri k c 'fiar-boxes ; the naner 

should be dnm, l TJ parts of the boxes 

Cor, -may 

aiCi car{ lboard b‘T „ b °tlles m the pantry' 

IS — are easily obtained 


SIMPLE WAYS OF 

VT/nmirft we m grl #n»J atr t«i uf 
>v twiit-rtork twlfiw’-n <f (nilfnin 
ttr wlnrtfirr nr nrr 1 m% ami ni»vj-ran 
teg tn alette**, fvjlntmj. with * n a uo-k } 
if Mas ijt «r <i!iV! tin J tt cnaimt rrr 1 
oH pattern Hw»r hall <r- h v nrf 1 
tt Li in malt* our nail ties i,ni «t«h arc « ) 


MAKING DESIGNS '5 

a <. t »l**-rljoa! a" t I \ ott loniUt 1 
«r <Mt»l r « Jr \\ r S(1 "t r* t* i ( «■ t t 
In t (U, t]>r\ currc I p -»H t fi~*l 1 

mAr f> <#r d< tit ili'rl i, u U. II 
** t l>u<iniU I n*c t wiwt t\ 1 1 » 
i rtJn ovrrtepp j„ tV jc' £«j i tontj t «■ 

"> It II l«Ut 1 't T I | ( * 





-i JLy \ 

PRISONERS' BASE 

T “/s' "iU 

corner, ns seen ,r. « ' ofr ~onc in carl, 

, bet " ce» the prisoner* ^ P ‘, C ,. llre T he distance 

c I * . . 1 « 


** aiiuiaiu,^ ^ 

OUTDOOR n A vtv 

PRISONERS- bYsc GA1 ® s FOR BOYS 

aces marked ofr-^!! 0 "!' 1 ,M \ e ! m wfond kmnViul !?J ,0]VS , l,c must not put • I 

'f he does. | 

f 


ia r»i 

"V* 

V & 


a s seen in ilu ts. r.i u, »'- in each 

between the prisoners and hi? T 1,e distance 
fss th in tuentv S’ ' J should he not 

^, c ‘” se1 ' es mto tw o pnrues J ! ^ !i ,aj ers dlv| de 
selecting a captain 7 .f nd 1! - ta< -!» Pam 
sepaiate home? and „ ’ , '«> Ro. to their 
out a nwn» to tho .a„__ e captains sends 

r^n r-^1 I Sw ma r k «i in the 

® ri centre, u here he Calls 

t ie w oids', "Clmi 

c Iu 3 ! ’’ Out darts 
one of the enemy to 
captuie him before 

I ie-im " \ C , ach ‘mine 
©CHivy I .'■s ai, l But tins 
1 Pm suer has hard. 

s^&a 

JffSSr. 10 
u'(f *ssisrf -« 

J*t no one 


> second foot to the f? 0Wi 5 * ,e IUUst not put 
he Mill he basted homr>^ OUn ^' * or ’ ^ “ e does, 
1° )nt back If j,ol*f', n w 'diout the right 

die eneniv with’ his knot’s. ) C | t0 !' ciles °neof 

one so touched is basted by } t hoppi - n & ,he 
1,0 ne and becomes fm „i ll,c ,uu mto his 

"Inch the other half s / 0 i ,S t cn ? d . a fortress, 

noV r i'.' ay 1,1(0 t,lc ""dd/e 7 he d‘Y b ? forcm R I 
not loose each other's ln,,a , Utn ders must 
them or lower thun n- bnndi> , but may raise 
*8*1" Bu t tills *"}R °ver or under Tj," P 1,le '"lackers get- 

Pm suer has hard!. e , be! ’ out or drau (otnaUr may s P read them- 
started when one ot o!' 011 d '">gcr is near^anYti" acioser circle 
Chivj’s” friends i ?‘ r Positions to sfnn ^ ey ma > c,,nn h p e 

rushes out to cat, a, Iielueen their legs If an a,1>one crawling 

ie may assist his fncnl e ny Rets through, 
follow him and ,, n f ,' Wl ° are tn m J to 
''ithin the fortress n' „' aif t,le “Uinber"are 
«'g and surrender’’’ to tlnf.i !! ,lauI doun ,ts 

T IJE game g°f*COTCH ° n ° USpart >' 
x ,i.r.h'" ne of hop-scotch is 1 • 

K.„ , 1 . " ,s , .Played m 

uriuM« .. . i. 


must on anj accrnmT,. 0 ^ 6 ' but no one ,M g and surrender •' o ! ,,aul down ,ts 

^aarSV 315 ®*^ t- » s^HSwar 0 -^ 

^uS'on, S 

«Spb loSS?. ,- A ' 

fi9 ==== =====m=c, , e larger duicmn* 


“'P 1 ) touching a bo. -.4 i ur IS made be 

ftsss-asSili 

PnsVneis^r^^ed 1 b^"^ b> 

s 

hands and stretch omV nS,de ’ the ) may ,om 
50 long as the las m l‘ , lnee ‘ l| ie.r fr/ends 


12 


_ FLY THP cm,... s - 


T° start emh ^ H .f GARTER 
mid stanrl,n„'„, C . al,ed Q die garter, , s drawn 

J . , * 


n ’ 1 

Lu 

nri 

L « 


^6^ 

1 2 

3 

1 


Ilio lirrw! i with chalk 

a, mut two e feet d wide” 5 tT 
fir st plaver V de . lhe 

ft 

.mo° V , 

sett es properly j _ 

it oil f aga'in C yi // and 

his other font", 1 ’? Ut Putting 
Returning to the e K , round 

te >'« * V“!L”? 


■ oHimii ac a 
and pitches 
°r piece of 
r, If it 
the space, 


Place, the 

tossed, tins *“ “s«"i 

and theplayeM M lnt0 R'° 2 , 

hicks it out ', ' ppin S after, 

thmiwvu xt ^ once niorp. 



start Ins jump from TiS ,° Ver> eac!l 
icceed m doing il l L ( ?? rter .” 
anothpi- r... v ln '?> the h.-ir-K >, 


moves on another foS”? th '?- ‘he -back” 

S^AtlS^SiA 
35 £sSj® 

T«« .£?,£,■ n« tSS** 0 *— 
si™” 1 :;;'! ;;; '»r '“.VVd“ “ wn 

? r °Ot 

— t|>ii 
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hut must cn i 1 , , 5 and onp ;„ res bi Put- 
k, ck the shell ^m° pp ' n ff when he'm ber 6 - 

called ’ vy ‘f sometimes 
X must kick ,, ,m, e he 
kick right fitr ° Ut , at one 
divisions jW’ a» the 

so - he has f be does 
and his i,„„" 0,1 3 game, 

^ are over in P r ff labours 

,s drawn 1,1- ‘he plan n „ fj J ’ re nch hop 

ii t 3 , e , s “ iicS v r^' 

■> E °Ao land out 




<dl f 




5 autu 'nn When ue mav nni ear, - vs Pnng to late 
| another i„ August " ot one thin? or 

3 u°er " nk ab ° Ut lsS(lle onion ° S Th ,POrtant cro P 
5 u ere sou n m the t nr . Irtri . n . / he onions tlnr 

• "J? all through the sum 3nd l£Ue keen grow- 

! Qf n ’ 0st readj^to hft and d^* ^ b ,> C 

<jan even use them for Wlnter use We 
■1 hen the timeconies when of/? 16 ln tlle s Pnn°- 
the_\ begin to snrnm hen.of their own accord 
Pfodi.ee f.esh rooteS? sometimes even to 
of no more use for ^ o{ course, tliev are 
? proV n the month o“ k n L, J hG Seeds that 

»» f s/sa isH £ " -s 


?as a S much of the 6 a Position tha to the soif 7s 7? T 2 pI ? nts t0 taI ’ 

| Possible, and the kind «»' vmter su nshnie as „ kf ,the out-of-door inm^ an them firmh 
j | ln l e Is the Tripoh f onion to sou at this 2!''i C , kIy no ". 've-niay nhml-^i are n P enm 

nBsaws*BB ia«B| srssr-fc--!^ & wwsr." 


certain ciop anr? ^ ^ never a verv 

caution of putting amid f C '° ple take the pre- 
« be » {he shn,p g weaJhe™ ° Ver the p ' a ‘>ts 
a^am, Jet them take their h ^ ,n - Others, 
often than not, when e L? m,Ce ’ and more 
ke avy and cold, most oft?? s not mmsuall) 
and healthy tI ° S !® p,an J s are strong 
he planted out These of°’ and may then j 
siderably earlier crni ’ii c °mse, are a con- 
“nW the spring P tban those not sown j 

! fd, the a s r oi!m" I st n femade nt,n ^ a stra ' v, )err> I 

d 5 >t deep and pm ade / eady WemutS 
manure, and after that som e well-totted f 

« al the secret of ge t n^ t? "f to tread f 

quickly to the soil dle Plants to take 

ff the out-of-door^ 1 S J° pla nt them firm/v 
quickly now, we mi -iv l , V a( ? es l are ripening 

™ dd y> a nd hnish ripenm^d t l0se tliat are 
window, nr ipe .m n g them in .. c,„ 


wr e 1 n P o1 ' so « at this 

■*A.iiotiier crop flip , 

sow now, is the winter??, of , ulli eh we mav ""‘ uu "'> or, better si7lT‘m “' c ”' 111 a stl nn 

b ' fepotatoe/^it^.^" 1 ^ ^en^ccSp'ed Til tte 

c&Sf w » £ Sf ssrife? 1 ™ C.ss'-’hs; 

™"; or f two Of tun' D s’ a sn y peop,e also sow a "f, 1 !o feed withlmuld ^ Plentifully, ,t « 
roots for use J,™ ps - So as to have a . W1 «> water U manure well cli „te 


» « £ ow? UnPl 

the \ ^ not come tn fi»~ ciien 

j mention may welM ds " e rni ffht sox . end °f 
kind to select ,ft b ? nade of lettuces ’ '?!’ d 

IS k ?" n as ‘he bro S w„ J c5 s C fr sh ?P'cTed, are^g?, V 

oCJlTls 0 T, p*'> k papT ,e Lm ninke 

flowers wd| c ?o s’ U f pa ‘ 3er Am , S ? mc 
colours "{.oo- so long as Ue use'tm? of 

sm »« «»uquct Can make ouheTVbV? 

‘ “ 5S&J- ? ci, e „, st „ Je ,; 


plants are bmr,,,„ 7 “'ey appear Tf tlu 
well to feed withTimnH ver >' P ie ntifnlly, ,t , s 
with water We need n ' Tlani,re well diluted 
bu ‘o«'i alternmeK^ d ?‘f' veth 'sever } day, 
, Perhaps the vlLU, 1 p,a,n water 
showing ii„e largf w® mar i ous are now 
meinber that there !’ a ' ld , we nm ^ rc- 
remam on the plants a f? *'i ,eed . to ,et these 

wid!n S ! Ze, i as the Plante wdi i ey b n V 1 'cached 
without them lnls will be all the better 

freshly picked are -, '1? v fffftable marrows 

than those that haxefumf??' 11 , n ! cel to eat 

BAR01UPTPn , " , " re ‘ , ‘"“ r ““ b 


pence u oVih ofdllond a cl 'em.s 
•t in water \ia ,oriffe °f cobalt snah ” 
dowers min m J len , u » dissolved " dd ? isol 'e 
hang them ®? blt, °n we have’m'-fi d,p tbe 
we mav dm n todrj- jf (|i e solutm ade ’ tlien 

«'«n it ,, »» »m 


’' r s”CIS' s f'-sr" 1 " ■» 

bo'SsfSTH' S d ^•'1, 

of 6 ” a fw omete, ," w h L ,eh C f iled ^'scientific 

Greet°' SlUre ’ and which ” leans measurer 
words— ” roin es from two 
I. ,ne asure a iA moist, and vtettos 

inl? pf ° a " d % ry i ooc *' rti 

KS-riL aSP's »sss^ -«;■ srs;f “ ; K!i 
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' The chllds StoryofT ;'; ! " 

^ FAMOUS ROOKS ta* 


A FAMOUS STORY OF A GOOD MAN 
TT u fax* k little cttft ta!f * eentsry ».nce 1 JoHa Hut*. Goataman'* wuwti tn, 

1 cad, «* it U *t.J oof- of the most widely reed of Cn^bib **o*w*. it ee^a^-ly 
drvr»ri to t>« In laded n-aong tb famout bool* wnttm try Eigtitb *a har* Wot 
that It is in retry way a ere*’. ttory for it h ttaa la v 1y Ueki-C in wcv'r'tt and 
iKrteraest. It depend* entirety {or tu tcatrtt on t--« chwlrf of t * fcero. who 
ii, la e»cry ifr.ie, an ewucp'e of tme cuntatws. a Cbrwian Jrsun The Ue 
that it* acAor can ta ere*! o» in her h— n with *o qc.*t a *t«y b a" tbr rrve 
to her ertdt. John HaLfaa Ortlersaa" «l erntro and pro* 1 i«Vd m tSjy 
by a lady named D-n*h Man* MsWli wbo w*a then iV-rty-oo* yean of aye, 
and who tad ear ter *m ten iftml irene*. Some jrra-* la er *,* mame-J a 
tttrtleman named Ctalk, and aontUv* u « mair* 1 «v*nt U prm 
p*C* ®f tbla, the moat fistoa* of hrr fcocVa Mr*. Ctailt dn~* on October l* iSl- 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 


* p trout t> Mr ric 
'*■* cLprlToaJ yua 


Tw-n A- *« < » I I* 1 

•» / nc ■»! t -r ntn rat 


ctarnoaj yon > nc *1 tta ran r at 

idle loan tr~ ! tile viv , SiU. «**• rn tta* t w**» 

S apta* 1 wtu co '*"X s*. *// c* tta* H h ** rcr» I!** 
doubt Mint SiRy V jtlm t» *• \vj>' V *** 4 *’•’* J VI * *l r 1 11 1 ^ 

oM now ol T'amas PM Jut aval ./3h>t ictr* fan »* <, n *i* X 1 
fftHctpftn) t-at I ad c} anc«l I » 1 Li o J for hr «*i ta,’! a el 
litr mind tn I «nVrx aeain it tN* ,v ttanrtcH bu~t wit’ir iwu.- 1 n w 
tad uh* r vis^d tra Ajy a n! m.<cr and vi jam ta<u 4 » nl a tlat’e 1 
#Ue » h* w» »» Ht aayttar t„t W«aJ a lv* < * KW"ti»*i 4 m r* 


t M vaaVmnd. 

A d i^nj w t‘ rain lad dawn Mr 


Tin* t*nn> t n 
t**P <« 'll o* a 


n lie f* itnv- 
r J ’ i tan wi*j* > 3 


a ^ 1 1 » vn riir-aitu r’jr’trr ha 3 a 2 the rare t» ti t~ « 


jnt!>* aitroi »Me\ t^at I«| tr Vg* \ n 
tame* mttKirway ?tr nrtrta- 


vcji't w« tJWl w v t v t a.* t*>M 1» n f «v 

tI>ctD*tj}t irant* < t ii"* p »r tal f t 


fnrttanj »!rf lilt!- h 1 '-OttlJff i nv.lt h H > *- -T »'-ui 

h» tr»j»K * ^3 a ’irr* »nn Mi* waiexJir «> I’ly-i/ra y »i jr- le o l u-td 4 ‘ 


tb- #’/e\ TI- tatnl bn *Vi t-x! 
alw l*»n de ‘ten c tlte*"* V-t a la r* 
tr hn*tfr- Itar^v* au «1 tta fi v 
M i He <fax ur „ t * Li t tOt 
ttltef Sa^i « rvi ft. t Vr'r**>!r 

pit 1 ' tV *»Tt «>t U t Prv, < -ne> 

it' Vy *»t« 3 a \ Vrt n 

ttVlJ’b 1» II* f ** 1 » w.it t rr 

Mr 1 ir’t’ef *n*{f x rt «* Jl* 1 
WO l -rn ta* t tVt t t t rx' * «! I t 
ex’"- * le t»* I V' l 1 Hr 

» A* a Ufa* h > U'-rx u t **-n < l 

Nrol'-nV'Yy r ‘ur^iv^v tf ** 

t ran tnVs L *1 * 

t “i, tat »* r I tn * u ale 
III »> < Losl dy* I- t -r **f *» 
tV-e Vi i* t* v e Va>x ft y * — a. / 
Vt r* » 

fij LI, t< ta! e-'Hl 
t*tt frt t a N tr y t t t a * 

vv>u till *» «!}■*-' a J 

- V P2^ ^'tcreC^ i& 5 £s r *"** : 


iVtfl V TTjr 1„"V t it «» V r 4Vr 1 * •** 
itrrar-rv c iVi IT^tta f i i it 

brti VI trr W*t *1 r Stitj-w-VT 
l * »« tn ta tfj - v,vj 
"T»rft\ 'jtte r - r*l*. lilt 

vt- r*v- > J -:y v, T„, vr 3 * 

tr £ t l’rv lk« » In- f -*■ * t 
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• THE CHILD’S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS- 


Henry March had left his daughter, 
though he had intended to appoint 
another guardian to look after her. 

John was very sad at the thought of 
Ursula leaving the cottage for the 
squire’s home at Mythe House, for he 
knew that she had been happier there 
m the sweet country retreat than she 
would ever be in the ill-conducted 
household of her guardian She, too, had 
regrets at the thought of going, as John 
and she had been such fast friends 

TOHN HALIFAX TELLS URSULA THAT HE 
J IS ONLY A TANNER'S APPRENTICE 

John told hei that Mi Bnthwood 
would probably deny his right to be. 
considered a friend of hers, and would 
not allow Ins claim to be thought 
a gentleman, even though a pool one 
In answei to her expression of astonish- 
ment, he said . 

"It is light, Miss March, that you 
should know who and what I am to 
whom you are giving the honour of 
your kindness Perhaps you ought to 
have known before , but here at 
Enderley we seem to be equals — 
friends ” 

I " I have indeed felt it so ” 

[ “ Then you will the sooner pardon 

| my not telling you — what you never 
j asked, and I was only too ready to 
foiget — that we are not equals — that is, 
society would not legard us as such, 
and I doubt if even you yourself would 
wash us to be friends ” 

“ Win not > ’’ 

“ Because you are a gentlewoman, 
and I am a tiadesman ” 

The news was eudently a shock to 
lid It could not but be reared as she 
had been She sat — the eyelashes drop- 
ping over her flushed cheeks — perfectly 
silent John's voice grew firmer, 
prouder; tlieie was no hesitation now 




-THE UTTLEGIRL WHO GAVE JOHN HALIFAX 
1 BREAD WHEN HE WAS STARVING 

“ My calling is, as you will soon hear 
at Norton Bury, that of a tanner. 
I am apprentice to Abel Fletcher, 
Plnncas’s father ” 

" Mr Fletcher 1 ” She looked up 
at him, with a mingled look of kind- 
liness and pain 

“ > Phineas is a little less beneath 

ymu notice than I\am He is nch, 
and has been well educated, 1 have had 
: m - VSclf - 1 to Norton 

0 Ve ~ 115 be ggar-bo; . 


No, not quite so bad as that, foi I never 
begged I either worked or starved ” 
The earnestness, the passion of his 
tone, made Miss March lift her eyes, but 
they fell again 

“ Yes, Phmeas found me starving in 
an alley We stood in the rain opposite 
the mayor’s house A little girl — you 
know her, Miss March — came to the 
door and threw out to me a hit of bread ” 
Now indeed she started 
" You 1 Was that you ? ” 

" It was I 1 ” 

John paused, and his whole manner 
changed into softness as he resumed 
“ I never foigot that little girl Many 
a tune, when I was inclined to do wrong, 
she kept me right — the remembrance 
of her sweet face and her kindness” 

That face was pressed down against 
the sofa where she sat Miss March 
was all but weeping 
John continued' 

“ I am glad to have met her again, and 
glad to have been able to do her some 
small good in return for the infinite 
good she once did me I shall bid her 
farewell now, at once, and cdtogether ” 

A quick, involuntary turn of the 
hidden face seeme 1 fo ask him “Why ? ” 

T he illness of John Halifax and 

A DREAM THAT CAME TRUE 

"Because,” John answered, “the 
world says we are not equals, and it 
would be neither for Miss March's 
honour nor mine did I try to force upon 
it the truth — which I may prove 
openly one day — that we are equals ” 

Miss March looked up at lum — it were 
haid to say with what expression, of 
pleasure, of pride, or simple astonish- 
ment , perhaps a mingling of all , then - 
her eyelids fell She silently offeied her 
hand, first to Phmeas, and then to 
John Tohn pressed it, and rose 
His hand was on the door, but he could 
not go 

“ Miss March,” he said, “ perhaps I 
may never see you again — at least, 
ne\ er as now Let me look once more 
at that wrist which was hurt ” 

Her left arm was hanging over the 
sofa, the scar being visible enough 
John took the hand, and held it firmly 
“ Poor little hand — blessed little 
hand 1 May God bless it evermore * ” 
Suddenly he pressed his lips to the 
place where the wound had been, a kiss 
long and close, such as only a lover's ^ 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRIES 






plate an. w lucli m turn is ciossed by the 
Altai Mountains, south of Sibei la. from 
the south-west of the Pamir Plateau 
tiic langes of the Hindu Kush noss 
Afghanistan. These, and the western 
outlying mountains of the Parnns 
run on to form the run them boundary 
of the Pei sun descit, and join the 
Elburz. Mountains south of the Caspian 
Sea Mam shoiter langes, sucli as the 
Karakorum —whose gt cutest heights aie 
known to tower above the Himahnas 
—and the Sulaiman, gallier like but- 
treiS(>s round the “ Roof of the \\ orld ” 

TTHL WHITE MOUNTAIN PEAKS THAT LOOK 
1 DOW N UPON CENTRAL ASIA 

If we could but look down fiom above 
on these giant mountain walls — the 
framework of Central Asia — what a 
scene ol extiaoidmaiy beauty and de- 
solation would meet our eyes ’ Nearest 
us would be the dazzling white of the 
shown peaks, for most of the mountains 
of Cential Asia are far above the line 
of perpetual snow, surrounded by 
glaciers and ice-fields, all of immense 
si/e In contrast with all this would 
be the dark, baic pinnacles of rock, the 
fearsome precipices and cliffs, girdled 
lower down by dark forests and 
lushing sticams From these, grassy 
slopes stretch downwaids, covered with 
lighter i cgetatio’n, and relieved in places 
with masses of crimson lhododendrons 
and other Alpine flowers 
Between these mountain walls, which 
act as barriers to the moisture in 
the air, to plants and animals, and to 
laces of men, he the countries that make 
up Central Asia For the greater part 
these countries can be filled in, in out- 
broad picture, with a tone of brownish 
yellow', relieved here and there by 
splashes and long streaks of gieen This 
vivid gieen vegetation often connects 
the dark green foliage of the mountain 
forests and the grassy slopes with the 
vast extent of yellow desert below. 

T HE LITTLE KNOWN LAND STAND1NCI 
l THREE MILES ABOVE THE SEA-LEVEL 

Let us now- find these countries upon 
the map On the east of the Pamirs 
is the high tableland of Tibet, between 
the Himalayas and the Kwen Lun 
Mountains Tibet is eleven times as 
large as England and Wales, and most 
of its surface, like the Pamir Plateau, is 
three miles above the level of the sea 
wuth many peaks rising higher still! 





Eastern Turkestan, more than twice 
the size of Gcimanyr lies between the 
Kwen Lun and the Thian Shan Moun- 
tains ; a gieut deal of it is in the basin 
of the Taum River, shut m by immense 

dCaC! K 

The vast upland of Mongolia of about 
the same aie.i as Arabia, lies beyond the 
Thian Shan Mountains, and is bounded 
by Sibei ia and Manchuria. All these 
three countnes of Central Aria June 
long been practically part of the vast 
Empire of China. 

It is Afghanistan and British India 
that are chiefly concerned m the im- 
portant passes to the south-west of the 
central plateau m the Hindu Kush 
and Sulaiman ranges Thefouith of the j, 
Pow'crs whose dominions meet on the j 
Pamns is Russia. Two gicat rivers, the j 
Syi Dana and t he zVmu Daria — Dana \ 
is the Persian woid for river — flow from | 
the heights of the Thian Shan and the 
Pamns over the plain of Western 
Turkoman to the inland sea of Aral. 
Russian Central -Asia stretches over 
these valleys from the Pamirs to Siberia, 
from the Caspian to the holders of 
Eastern Turkestan, nearly twenty-six 
tunes the aiea of England and Wales 
\YMNnrRiNa tribes & fertilc valleys 

w IN the GREAT DESERTS OF ASIA _ 

We read in the stoiy of Russia that 
begins on page 3745 how much of this 
cast country is desert, and how much 
consists of grassy steppes on winch 
w’andcnng tribes, such as the Kirghiz 
and Tm comans, raise immense flocks 
and herds. We may at the same time 
glance at the fertile oases and river 
valleys, with their fine crops of fruit, 
\egetables, gram, and cotton for the 
mills of Moscow and Waisaw In parts 
of West Turkestan coal is found to be 
abundant, and it wall be of great use 
as fuel for the railways and nver and 
lake steamers of the district if ever 
the supply of petroleum refuse from 
Baku, which is now used, should fail 

Russian enterprise lias brought the 
laihvay from the Caspian to the foot 
of the Thian Shan Mountains, linking 
together the towns situated on the 
oases and m the feitile valleys One 
likes to think what the impetuous 
Tamerlane, udio made his headquarters 
at Samarkand, w'ould have thought of 
this rapid means of transit A branch 
line is being made from Mere', the last 
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became its chief headquarters Natur- 
al! v Tibet shared to some extent in the 
ur.v ulsions that shook the old empire 
to which it was eventually attached, 
but outside worldly matters seemed to 
pass unheeded by the Tibetans as they 
b< e ime more and more absorbed in 
tli ii i ebgion and its observances 

ITOW TI1E BRITISH ENTERED LHASA, THE 

* i mysterious carital or Tibet 
Mam *i archers hare of late years 
'<tn turned back from its borders, foi 
'Lbtians share the Chinese dislike 
oil. -reignei s How er er, a Bi itish force 
-< >■* to settle some trade arrangements, 
sue. ceded in entenng Lhasa, the capital, 
'•Inch is only 150 miles from the Hima- 
1 1\ .is But the chief high priest, or pope, 
the Dalai Lama, had fled This man 
.-ulcs orer his docile subjects as king 
and god theie 15 no limit to Ins power 
' ,i cr them China sends tw 0 govei nors 
to look after the state and its worldly 
inatteis 

Thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from 
China and India rvend their rvay to 
worship at the holy city of Lhasa, and 
to rer ercnce the Dalai Lama He lives 
a short way from Lhasa, in a mysterious 
and huge white palace on the crest of a 
lull, the centre part a blaze of crimson 
the roofs of glittering gold Who can 
tell of the densities inside bi ought bv 
the devout pilgrims from the rich East 3 
It is said that in Tibet there are 
20,000 priests, 01 monks, in one monas- 
tery alone, near Lhasa, there are 6,000 
Even family dedicates at least one son 
to the priesthood This being the case 

it is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
spirit of deletion to the religion of 
Buddha has icry deeply influenced the 
1 ibetrm people, who ha\ e so little inter- 
course with the ouDkIc world, that holds 
such difterenl opinions from their own 

A LAND OP JllM ERAYLRS WHERr MrN 
n WORSHIP BY MACHINERY 

Religious inscriptions are seen on the 
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chant the evenmg prayers Very 
different has been the story ’ of 
Afghamstan on the other side of the 
Pamirs. Through the Khaibar Pass' 
thirty-three miles long, and m parts only 
ten to seventy feet wide most con- 
querors have marched to the rich plains 
of India and many have been the fights 
and struggles about other passes and 
the chief towns — all keys to India — as 
well as stations on the old caravan 
routes to French Indo-Chma and Persia 
Afghanistan has had its share m all 
the devastations and conquests of the 
centuries, for Arabs and Turks and 
Mongols have swept across it m turn 
For a time as we know, it ruled both an 
Peisia and India, then its power ebbed 
again, but the hardy mountaineers 
became independent once more m the 
middle of the eighteenth century 
The British have bitter memories con- 
nected with many of the towns and 
passes In 1842, a British army of 
14,500 men left Kabul to retreat to 
India through the snowy passes which 
it commands One man alone survived 
the constant attacks of the Afghans and 
the hardships of the way, and stumbled 
into Jellalabad on his exhausted pony, 
fainting, and hardly able to tell of the 
disaster and the fate of his companions 
T-HE FAMOUS MARCH OF LORD ROBERTS 

i from Kabul to kanoahar 
In August, iSSo, Lord Roberts made 
his famous march in twenty-two days 
from Kabul to Kandahar to restoie order 
after the risings and losses following the 
settlement of the frontiei boundaries. 

If we turn to page 34, we can read the 
story of Marco Polo, the Venetian boy 
of fifteen, who walked to China in the 
thu tec nth century He was twenty-one t 
w hen he readied "the end of his journey 
It will interest us to trace his route, foi 
we, too, have crossed Syria to Mesopo- 
tamia and Baghdad, and found our waj 
to the Persian Gulf We Iia\ e w andeicd, 
ion, round the mountains and deserts 
of Central Asia, After a stay at Ormuz, 
lmdmg it impossible to go" on by sea, 
the boy, with Ins father and uncle’ went 
north thiough Peisia and Afghanistan 
Here the party had to rest awhile on 
account of Marco's illness ; he greatly 
enjoied the fine mountain air and =ccnt 
of the pine-grmes as he was getting 
iHttei Then, by the upper courses of 
>!ii Amu Dana, formerly calkd the 
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ior our lives, and we must spend a 
little time m studying it carefully We 
know that w r c leally live at the bottom 
of a great ocean of an On the floor of 
this ocean we live and ci awl about, and 
if we can sw ini m it for a little w lnle at 
a «mall height — as we do m flying ma- 
chines — v'e are very pioud of oui selves 

H OW THE AIR PRESSES INTO OUR LUNGS 
AND ENAULES US TO LIVE 

Ev ci yw here in this immense ocean 
there is fluid piessure Perhaps the 
hi -,t and most important consequence of 
this fluid pressuie is that it enables us 
to breathe What happens when we 
bieathe is that we make a movement 
which tends to empty the space in our 
lungs of e\erythmg, but as that 
space is m communication with the 
outer air, the atmospheric piessure 
dnves some of that outei air into the 
space we make Thus, without the 
atmospheuc pressure we could not 
bieathe, and, theiefoie could not live 
Now', it is only some three hundred 
years ago since, in studying a case like 
this, men said that the reason why air 
or anything else would rush into an 
empty space, if it could, was that Natute 
objected to anj thing being empty. The 
phrase which they used, and' which 
they accepted as an explanation, was 
Nature abhors a vacuum — vacuum being 
simply the Latin for an empty place 
But, just about iliiee centimes ago, 
it was discoveied why Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and also to what extent 
Nature abhors a vacuum It w T as found 
that what really happens is always 
the consequence of fluid pressure We 
owe this great discovery not directly to 
Galileo lnmself, but to anothci Italian 
named Torucdh, the most famous of 
Galileo’s pupils 

We all know that it is possible by 
means of a pump to pull up wafer 
and it was found that there was a 
certain height to winch water would 
rise in a pump — about thirty feet 
A FAMOUS ITALIAN WHO OISCOV BRED THE 
GREAT SECRET Of THE ATMOSPHERE 

But no pump will make water rise, say 
fifty feet Tims it was rcmai ked’thnt 
there as a limit to Nature’s dislike 
of a vacuum • Torricelli thought that 
other fluids would behave as watei 
dot- Hi thought, also, tiiat the water 
rms in a pamn because of the pressure 
of the atmn-phero. and that if h c took 


- v 

a much heavier fluid than w'ater, it also 
would rise, but, being heavier, would 
rise so much less He took the heaviest 
of all fluids, which is mercury,' and he 
pioved that the mercury does rise in 
the same way as w r ater does, but to a 
much lower height m piopoition, as 
mercury is heavier than water 

It is veiy easy to undeistand the 
famous experiment of Torricelli, which 
proved, foi the first time, the existence 
of the atmospheuc pressuie, and ex- 
plained why it is that Nature abhors a 
vacuum. If we take a fine glass tube 
and fill it wuth mercury, and then turn 
it upside down in a cup that already 
contains mercury, what will happen 
to the niercuiy inside 1 the tube? 
We might expect that all the mercury 
would run out of the tube into the cup , 
but, m point of fact, it does not Some- 
thing holds up the column of mercury 
m the tube The earth, we know, is' 
pulling by gravitation upon that column 
of mercury What is the opposing force 
that holds it up f The answer is that 
it is the atmospheric piessure pressing 
down upon the surface of the mercury 
m the cup, and, so to speak, pressing 
some of it up into the glass tube 

THE PRESSURE OP AIR THAT WILL 
1 BALANCE A COLUMN OF A1ETAL 

Now, if the tube is short, the mercury 
will fill it , but if we use a long tube, 
say, three feet long, and if, having filled 
it with mercury, we turn it upside down 
m a cup of mercury, the column of 
mercury will not be completely held up 
On the average, the mercuty will drop 
about six inches In othei words, the 
piessure of the atmosphere is, as a rule, 
about equal to supporting a column of 
mercury thirty inches high 

It is interesting to ask what fills the 
space m the tube above the level of 
the mercury when the mercury drops 
There cannot be any air there, and we 
might suppose that tbeie must be 
nothing theie — that it must really be a 
genuine vacuum In point of fact, it 
is as neariy a peifect vacuum as we can 
obtain, and it has been known, since 
the time we are speaking of, as a Torri- 
cellian vacuum , but it is not perfectly 
empty, for liquid meremy very easily 
turns itself into a gas, or vapour, and so, 
though there is no an m a Torricellian 
vacuum, it contains a certain amount of 
the vapour of mercury It i- in some 
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pj ensure at the place and time m 
question The pointer is so made as 
to indicate the height in indies of the 
column of mercuiy which the atmos- 
phere v ill hold up then and there 

\ P7HY A BAROMETER TELUS US WHAT 
V THE WEATHER WILL IH' 

The iclauon of the barometer to 
the ueathet lies in the fact that, on 
the whole the most important tiling 
m deciding the weathei is the atmos- 
pheric pu-ssuie If the atmosphcnc 
pi osui e i-, \ei> high at a place, there 
will be no disturbance there, but if 
it is ver\ low , then air will be rushing 
towns ds that place from other places 
whole the pressure is higher That 
means wind and wind may mean lain 
So we see where the connection between 
the barometer and the weather conies 
m, and when we find, asw'e sometimes 
clo that the barometer cannot quite be 
trusted as a weather-glass,, we must 
remembei that the causes of the weather 
aie very complicated, and that the 
atmospheric pressuie, though the most 
important of them, is only one of them 
We have a way of giving things names 
according to the use we put them to, 
and so we may call the mercurial 
barometer a w'eathei -glass but that is 
certainly not its proper name 
For the matter of that we might call 
it a mountain measurer , for, as we can 
now quite readily undeistand, this 
simple instrument actually gives us a 
way of discovering how high a mountain 
is All we have to do is to find out how 
much the mercury falls in it for every 
thousand feet that we go up, and then 
we can reckon liow high a mountain is 
there is, however, one serious condition 
attached to this method, which is— fust 
climb your mountain > That is often im- 
possible; and in any case there are more 
accurate w’ays of measuring the heights 
of mountains than with a baiometer 

H OW' THE MERCURY IN THE TUBE Mflvpc 
THE POINTER OF THE BAROMuIer 

The ordinary barometer that eve see 
everywhere is really Just Tomcelh's 
instrument ; but the end of the tube 
is usually turned up so as to make it 
u-shaped, instead of having the tube 
straight and the end of it m a vessel 

tho n innZ y n U we float an iron ball on 
the top of the mercury, where the tube 

,5 Z"' T e ^; attech to tile ban 


some arrangement with a pointer 
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which can tell us what the height of {He 
mercui y is in the tube, or it can be made 
to point to w'ords like fair or rain 
There is anothei kind of barometer 
which has no mercury or any other 
liquid m it, and which is called an 
aneroid barometer This literally means 
the barometer that has no fluid m it 
It is simply a round, flat, metal box 
which has been emptied of air as fai 
as possible The top and the bottom 
of the box arc pressed towards each other 
by the atmosphere more or less, accord- 
ing to whethei the atmosphcnc pressure 
is high or low% and it is not difficult to 
make airangements by which we can 
easily read off the extent to which the 
box is being pressed The results 
attained by this instrument are not at 
all pi ecise, but it is quite useful to have 
m the house as a weather-glass 
If eve took an ordinary mercurj 
barometer and made it warm, the 
mercury w'ould expand, and take up 
more space m the tube, as most things 
do when they are unarmed Therefore, 
if w'e want our results to be precise, 
we should always be able to allow' for 
the temperature when using a barometer 

T he AIR PRESSES UPON US EQUALLY 
IN ALL DIRECTIONS 

So a good barometer always has 
a thermometer, or heat measurer, with 
it In making a baiometer, we should 
first boil the mercury, so as to get out 
of it all the air and w'ater-vapour that 
we can If w e omit to do this, of course 
the air and w ater-vapour will pass out 
of the mercury, when ive have made 
our barometer, into the Torricellian 
vacuum at the top of the tube, and they 
will prevent the mercury from rising as 
high as it ought to do 

If we take our reckoning at Green- 
wich, as W'e do in England, w e find that 
the pressure of the atmosphere is equal 
to the piessure of rather more than 
fourteen pounds on every squai e inch of 
surface Our own bodies are, of course, 
exposed on every square inch of their 
surface to this great pressure; and if 
the pressure were wholly a downward 
one, weighing upon our heads, w'e could 
not stand it But a great law' about 
fluid pressure is that at any place 
it is the same in all dnections * There- 
fore, though we are pressed down 
upon, we are also pressed m upon from 
the side, and thus we aie equally ; 
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CHILD'S STORY OF THE EARTH 


behind it ; and now the atmospheric 
pressure pressing on the surface of the 
fluid m the tumbler has its chance, and 
pushes some of the fluid up the tube, 
and so the tumblei may be emptied 
The atmosphei ic piessure is the 
most important and perhaps the easiest 
to undei stand of all hinds of fluid 
| pressure. When we go more closely 
§ into the laws of fluids, we find them 

I exceedingly difficult, yet one or two of 
the gieat lesults aie easy to understand 
the law that the piessure of a fluid at 
| am point is equal in all directions has 
1 ahead} been mentioned If, horvever, 
i we are to state this law quite correctly, 
I w e must add one moi e word. We must 
3 say not “ a fluid,” but “ a motionless 
5 fluid" Of course, du ectly we mtioduce 
5 a new thing — which is the motion of the 
! fluid — then the w'hole case is changed 
| Foi instance we do not feel the atmos- 
\ phene pressure to any noticeable 
5 extent, but we do feel the wand 
i AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN WHO D1S- 
? ^ COVLRED THE EAVV OF EQUAL PRESSURE 

3 Tins law oi the equality of fluid pres- 
| sure in all directions stands to the credit 
of that extraordinary Frenchman 
Pascal, whom wc have" already men- 
tioned He is to be called extraordinary 
because Ins nund was so complete 
People who study religion and duty and 
| good and cul have to read the works 
| of Pascal, because he thought so wisely 
| and deeply on those subjects, people 
I "ho study puie mathematics have to 
1 make acquaintance with Pascal; and 
I people who study wliat happens’ in a 
| tumbler of water have to study Pascal, 
j too. In the whole histoiy of mankind 
5 there are only a very few ca so like this 
| Now, it is intciestmg to invent an 
I expei iment to prove the truth of Pascal’s 
1 lew. If wc take an empty bottle and 
| cork it, and push it down into deep 
| water, or rather sink it by attaching a 
| weight to it, the fluid pressure will force 
j the cork into the bottle Now, we find 
i that it does not matter whether the 

I bottle is right side up or npude down or 

] placed at any angle, the result is just 
i the =ame, Therefore, to UU the case 
1 <**' o fi-h swimming in the- water "it 
l l< subjected to a pre--ure which’ is 
I upwards as ivrll as downwards and 
- Md.um.s rhejvmitjs that the fluid has 
uognxmr turle.wj to pn= .. anything m 


*$. one direction m«Vt than 


*?- 


anothrr 


if* 


Here w r e find the great difference 
betw een fluid pressure and the pressure ’ 
of this book on the table, or the table 
on the floor or the beams of the loot 
against the w’alls of the house The 
piessure exerted by one solid tiling on ' 
another is m one direction only. 

G ases that can be squeezcd and 

LIQUIDS THAT CANNOT 

The great larvs of fluid pressure are 
the same for both lands of fluids; 
but it is very plain to everyone 
that, however true this may be, there 
must be some very great difference 
between the kind of fluid we call a 
gas and the kind we call a liquid If 
we take any gas, or mixture of gases, 
and squeeze it, we find that it can be , 
squeezed When we cease to apply 
the force by winch we squeeze it, 
then it expands again The proper 
way of saying this is that a gas is 
compi essible , but the other kind of 
fluid, which we call a liquid — as, for 
instance, w’ater — is, practically, not 
compi essible. 

It has been proved comparatively 
recently that it is possible, with very 
great pressure indeed, to compress . 
w’ater a veiy little We should under- 
stand this ; but still there remains the 
great difference that a gas is icadily 
compi essible, and that a liquid is for 
all practical purposes quite mcom- j 
pressible Now, as gases can be_ 
compressed by pressuie, we ought to 
know whether there is any law 
governing the lesults There is such 
a law, and that is the last thing we 
need learn in this part of our subject. 

yr ll C DISCOVERY OF ROBERT BOYLE 
1 WHICH EXPLAINS A OAS EXPLOSION 

It was discovered by, and is named 
after, a celebrated Englishman named 
Robert Boyle, who lived m the seven- 
teenth century Boyle’s law says that 
if the temperatme of a gas remains 
the same, the greater its pressure the 
less space it fills If this pressure is to 
rise, the volume must fall, and if the 
pressure is to fall, the \ ohmic must rise 
Tins means that a certain proportion of 
gas will exert more pressure m propor- 
tion as it occupies a smaller space We 
realise this when we cause a great 
explosion, bv suddenly making a lot 
Sas in a very little space 
The next part of this is on page trqy. 
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annuals , the seeds of which we know 


lub'tal means simply the place the 
plant inhibits — its chvellmg-place — the 
word vi ill not be a hard one 

All plants have their proper flowering 
tmu and thev aic so precise that we 
pta\ go out to find their flowers at the 
uvjdl season and be sure to find them , 
that is to sav, m any 3 ear when the 
weather is what we ’have a right to 
expect about that date In some years 
the spline is late because the cold of 
i winter has continued much longer'Jhan 
5 is u<u J In such a \ eai the spring 

; flow ns will al-n be late, for they go by 
f ■ “ 


Sasuns r if her than by day's of the 
1 ionth l hev put out their flower-buds 
and open them when the weather is 
most suitable for their purpose 

But what we should like to lcain is 
ht'iv the plants know when is the light 
time How do the snowdrops and 
crocus bulbs buried in the ground know 
w hen the frost has gone ? How r does 
the almond-tiee get its beautiful pink 
flowers out before its leaves are seen 5 
How does the coltsfoot, that lias not a 
leaf above giound, get w r ord that the 
time has come to send up its yellow 
flow ei -heads 5 They do not know 
befoiehand exactly' when that time 
will be, bwt they know' it wall come, and 
that they must be leady for it 

H OW' THE PLANTS W'AIT TOR THL SUN 
BEFORE PEEPING OUT OF THE GROUND 

S And at the end of the autumn the 
l snowdrop and ciocus fit themselves out 
1 with a new set of roots, and their 
| flower-buds and leaves having already 
| been formed, though still very tiny m 
■ size and hidden right in the heart of 
3 the bulb, they set to u ork piercing the 
| earth with their leaves But befoie 
| thev reach the surface they find it is 
I \ cry cold — perhaps the top soil is frozen 
I hard — and they lest Then, when the 
I thaw comes, the warm spring ram soaks 
I down through the soil, and the plants 
| know thev may safclv break tluough 
I the surface 

There may come a change, and for 


are not sown until March or April, there 
cannot be any getting ready much- m 
advance of the flowering time, but 
with bulbous plants and spring-flow enng 
trees and shrubs the flowers m their buos 
were all formed by the autumn befoie 
THE WONDER OF THE BUDS IN WHICH THE 
I TINY FLOWERS ARE HOUSED _ 

When we go gathering wood-nuts in j 
October we can see pairs of bard grey 
tassels banging from the twigs these , 
are the lamb’s-tails that wall be Jong, 
soft, and yellow m March next W line 
we are picking ripe apples horn 1 
tree we can tell which of the buds ar 
leaf-buds and which are flower-buds, 
by the latter being much more plump 
than the former. When hyacinth bu 
are bought m the autumn for planting 
m the garden, if we look into the hoe 
at the top we can see that- the tiny 
flower-buds have already formed. 

What seems more wonderful than 
plants being affected by the seasons, 
is the way they know the time of day. 
We have day flowers and evening 
flowers; but the day flowers do not 
all open early m the morning, neither 
do they' all remain open until the sv 
sets 'The goat's-beard, which is a 
summer flower, opens about four o cioc 
m the morning, and is often closed J 
ten 01 eleven , always before twe v 
o’clock And so, m some parts, people 
call it John-go-to-bed-at-noon 

The pimpernel always closes early 
m the afternoon, like most otliei 
flowers that open early in the morning 
None of the evening flowers open beioi 
about six o’clock If we look at tlie 
evening primiose m the gat den by day, 
we shall find all its flowers arc closed, 
limp, and discoloured But eaily m the 
evening, if we watch it, we shall 5 ® e 
fresh buds bmst suddenly 7 , and the 
beautiful y'ellow petals expand befoie 
our eyes At the same time their strong, 
sweet pei fume will fill the air. We may 
obseivc the white tobacco plant of the 
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some dav or even weeks onU ihe tips garden and the white campion of the 
of the knu "bow But vv hen the mild' cornfield behav c in much the same w ay 
\\* at her 1m n nih h t itij the leaves * clock that toi n thi* time by tbc 
are ia,*Uy enlaiged, the fWer-buds A 
-ire pn-hed up, and a urv little 
sanflhme will can**, them to open out. 

We must not imagine that the plant 
forms its flower-bud 1 - only a shoit 
firm btfore they open With gulden 
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A CLOCK THAT TOLD 

OREN1NG OF THE FLOWERS 

Lmtiteus, the great Swedish botanist, 
was so stmek by the w ay- m which so 
many flowers kept regular hours for 
opening and clo-ung that he made a 
floral clock bv planting a bed with 
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find many more wild floweis — and 
5 vith them terns— m the oak-wood than 
a m the bnrh-vood But whetliei m 
1 oak-wood or lv< ch-wood, or even under 
| the shad, of hedges m the lanes, the 
| greah <. number of the plants have to 
« get tt'ur v urk done m spring, bcfoie the 
I thnk growth of k.nts o\ ei head shuts 
| out the light and causes them to rest 

| XY/HY Tlir r LOWERS OF SPRING ARC 
\ W rOUND lit NCAIH TRfcCS AND BUSHES 

5 1 hat ’c n In some of them appear to be 

3 m such a huriy to y op up then heads 
§ as soon as tnr hosts have gone, and why' 


have duapp. aicd altogethei horn 
sight beh.re the a ’I d roses aie out, If 
we think oi ,m\ wild fiowei of spring, 
and the y leu win re it glows, we shall 
almost ulu.tvs find that the place is 
ov ei -shaded In the trees and bushes 
when they me coveted with leaves, 
or by the summer-flowering plants of 
taller and coaiser giowths 

Long, long ago, some of the plants 
with the smallest flowers must have 
found out that, with bigger and lughei 
flowers around them, they were m 
danger of being overlooked by the 
insects It v'as not to their interest to 
make their flowers large, because they 
were already fitted for the small beetles 
and flies that did the work of canying 
their pollen for them So they hit upon 
! the good idea of bringing a large 
j number of their tiny flowers together 
j You will find this idea carried out by 
| such plants as J ack-by-the-hedge, the 
bedstraws, woodruff, and others Then 
plants like the parsley, carrot, parsnip, 
hogweed, and a host of others, ai ranged 
their tiny white or yellow flowers each 
on a little footstalk, but made a score 
\ or Iw o of these footstalks start off fi om 
| the tops of a tall stem, so that they 

( looked like the ribs of an umbrella when 
the wind has blow'n it inside out On 
that plan all the tiny little floweis came 
a close together m a flat bouquet, and, of 
I course, were then seen as easily from a 
1 distance as any large flow ei 

I TTOVVT11E PLANTS WITH LITTLE FLOWERS 
| 11 IMPROVE THEIR BLOSSOMS K 

| The elder-tice and the wayfaring-tree 
| followed a similar plan, and made huge 
| flat bunches of their small white flowers 
1 B , ut the guelder rose improved upon the 
| plan It seems to have said “ We can 
5 make our bunches larger still, if the 
%s outer ! °" %v| h agree to give up their 
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stamens and pistils, and put all their 
strength into making themselves as big 
as they can ’* So the outet flowers, 
though they wanted to make seeds as 
well as the others, agreed to give up 
their own wishes for the good of then 
race, and to-day, if we look at a bunch . 
of these flowers, tve shall find that the 
outer blossoms aie twice the size of the 
others, but they have not a stamen or a 
pistil among them 

We do not know' that plants cop^ 
each other, and try to “ go one better, 
as boys and girls and men and women 
do , but if we were telling a fairy story , 
about the flowers, we should feel 
warranted in making the dandelion say 
“ I know a better plan than that 
What a waste to have all those short 
footstalks to your flowers ! .Build a 
platform at the top of your flower-stem, 
and on that pack a couple of hundred 
flowers as close as they will go “ 
we call a dandelion flower is really two 
hundred flovvei s, as you can see by pulling 
one of the golden flowei -heads to pieces 

-THE DAIS! THAT PACKS ITS „VTtFORM N 
I YELLOW FLOWERS ON A PLATFORM 

Then, in our fairy' tale, we could make 
the daisy say that it had a better plan 
even than that of the dandelion 
shall pack my flowers together as sn 
has done, but I will make mine bright 
by getting the outer row to give up 
their stamens and put their strengt i 
into making long white ribbons to sue 
out all round, and set off the y'ellow’ 
flowers m the middle They' need no 
give up their hope of seeds , they' can 
still have their pistils, and the insects 
w fll bring enough pollen for them as we 
as for the yellow r flowers ” If vve P ICv 
a daisy' head and compare it with a 
dandelion head, we shall see just tins 
diffeience between them. Thistle ana 
sunflower, tansy and oxeye, coltsfoo 
and ragw'ort, havvkweed and chicory', have 
all heads of closely packed floweis, anu 
they look as though some had copied 
the dandelion, and others the daisy' 
When we are out of doors, m the 
garden or the fields, we must look at 
all the kinds of flow'ers we can find, and 
must take note of their shapes and 
colours, and see wliere they' grow T , and 
what kinds of insects are settling upon 
them Then we shall become interested 
in all the flowei s and learn to love them. 
The next story of Plant Life is on page 4 it>9 
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In fact, what we are here dealing with 
is the sense of balance and it is pi obably 
more or less of an accident that its 
machinery happens to be such a close 
neighbom to that of the sense of hearing. 

A l ITTLE-KNOW'N PART Or OUR BODY 
rilAT HEIPS US TO STAND 

Tins sense of balance is, in a was, a 
=ense that tells us about the outside 
ssoild like hearing or susion , because it 
docs tell us where the outside ss'orld is 
in relation to our bodies But it is 
quite unlike the senses ss’e know' so 
well as it is not ananged to ieceis - e 
anything from the outside world at all, 
and =o, unlike tiie eye or ear, it has no 
connection with the surface' of the 
body We may say that this is one of 
the senses which tell the biara about 
the body, rather than about the world 
g outside the body 

Be foie we study the oigan of this 
sense, we must notice, in the first 
place, that it is helped by other means 
We do not entirely depend for our 
balance upon the organs of balance 
m the base of the skull, though we 
certainly cannot balance oui selves witli- 
out their assistance When we stand, 
for instance —and standing is a very 
much more difficult matter than we 
usually suppose — our pow'er of balance 
is greatly helped by the feelings w’e get 
from the soles of our feet If some- 
thing is painted on to the soles of our 
feet so that the skin there can no 
longer feel, or m cases of illness which 
have the same result, we cannot stand 
so easily as we usually do 

But the sense of balance is also helped 
by the eyes As long as the eyes are 
open, eien a pcison who is not helped 
by the soles of his feet may balance 
himself , or, with his eyes shut, he may 
yet balance himself if' he stands with 
Ins feet far apart , but if he puts lus 
heels together, and shuts Ins eyes, he 
wall probably topple over on the ground 

THE ORBAT USE OF THE EVES IN 
1 BALANCING TUB B0D1 

People, ho\ve\ er, can stand with tlicir 
heels together, and with their eves shut 
thus doing without the assistance of 
sight, if the organs of balance m the skull 
are all right, andif guidance is also coming 
to the brain from the soles of the feet and 
i also from the muscles and joints of the 
legs If we set ourselves the task of 
balancing on a \eu narrow plank, or, 
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still moie difficult, on a tigbt-rope, then 
our eyes become more useful, and; unless 
we are very skilful indeed, they are 
quite necessary. Everyone knows how 
the tight -i ope walker keeps his eyes 
steadily fixed on a certain point, and so 
greatly helps himself. If he is very 
skilful, he may walk on the tight-rope 
even though he bandages Ins eyes , but 
this is far more difficult However, the 
eyes and the feelings from the skin and 
3omts and muscles are all unimportant 
compared with the guidance we get from 
the special oigans of balance, and no 
one was ever yet able to stand or walk 
on the ground, much less on a tight-rope, 
m w'hom these organs were not working 
propei ly No.v w'e must learn what 

they consist of 

In the hard bone that contains the 
inner ear, and close to the inner ear-— on 
each side of the head, of course — we find 
this organ of balance, of wluch'a picture is 
given on page 3866, It consists of thiee 
tiny tubes, in shape like half a circle 
THE SIX LITTLE TUBES WHICH TELL THE 
I BRAIN OUR MOVEMENTS 

The proper name for a half-circle is a 
semi-circle, just as half a tone is a semi- 
tone, and the corresponding adjective is, 
of course, semi-circular , not a dirhem 
w ord if we know' how it is made up- t | ie 
proper name for these tubes, then, is the 
semi-circular canals, and of these the 
head of every human being and of all the 
higher animals contains six, three on 
each side They are all filled with fluid. 

Just as the nerve of vision runs to 
the eye and the nerve of hearing to the 
ear, so the nerve of balance runs to 
the semi-circular canals The ends of the 
nerve — that is to say, the ends of the 
countless nerve-fibres which make the 
nerve — he close to the fluid that fills 
the canals, and if that fluid moves, 01 
if the pressure on it changes m any direc- 
tion, the nerve-fibres know' about it. 

Now’ let us look at an ordinary child s 
block, which w r e call a cube If we want 
to measure it, w'e find that it can be 
measured m three directions — from top 
to bottom, from side to side, and from 
back to front We may pick up any solid 
thing, and we find the same is true of it 
Wemay want to measure a room, and w e 
find again that the same is true , we 
must measure the floor in both 
directions, and w’e must also measure 
the height of one of the w’alls 
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and not with the 
It is much more 
what the head is 
wheie sound comes 
case, by having 


the head mores, 
direction ot sound 
important to know 
doing than to know 
from, and, m anv 
external eais that can be moved, a crea- 
ture can easily enough judge of the 
direction of sound without any special 
machinery inside its head If w'c human 
beings aie not so well off in tins respect, 
it is because we have lost the power of 
moving our outer cars like the animals 

''THE FISH’S GILES, UPON WHICH MANY 
1 PRECIOUS STRUCTURES ARE BUILT UP 

We lure lost this porvei that the 
animals hare, but we have gained many 
things that the animals have not. 
In the veiy lowest veitebrate animals, 
such as the simplest fishes, and also m 
the higher fishes, too, rve find instead 
of lungs, what ai e called gills To these 
the blood luns, as it runs to our lungs, 
and m them it comes in close relation 
with the oxygen dissolved in the water, 
just as m our lungs the blood comes in 
close relation to the oxygen of the air 
The gills have to be supported on some- 
thing, and so we find in the fish five gill- 
arches, with shts between them called 
gill-slits 

Gills did not develop into lungs, but 
lungs developed fiom a quite diffeient 
organ, called the swim-bladder, of the 
fish How , we might suppose that when 
backboned animals left the rvater and 
began to breathe air, no use was found 
for the gill-slits and gill-arches, as the 
gills were not made into lungs. 
But some of the most wonderful and 
precious structures of the higher back- 
boned animals have been developed 
from the gill-slits and the gill-arches 

H OW THE SWIM-BLADDER or THE FISH 
BECAME THE LUNG OF THE ANIMAL 

We can never tell rvhat uses Nature 
will turn a thing to, and the history of 
life upon this earth proves over and 
oi er again that organs winch would 
appear to have lost all their use, and 
of which nothing could be made, may be 
turned to new and utterly different nur- 
« P oses - lather than be wasted Nature 
1 *S? k , the l T* !,n "hladder, w Inch used to be 
I fined with air, and helped the fish to 
1 swim at the level it liked, and when the 
| creatine no longer swam under the 
I surface at all, she made it into a W 
S Thus Nature so to speak, had gill-shts 
o- and gill-arches thrown on to her hands 
r-3y <\ 




OF ITS OWN LIFE 

with their occupation gone. By long 
and careful study of many animals w 
have been able to trace what happens 
to each of these, and it is one of Natures 
great triumphs m the development of the 
bodies of the higher animals that she lias 
been able to do with these apparently 
useless tilings what we shall now Jearn 

Out of them siie has made the whole 
of the semi-cncular canals. Thus she 
has provided for the balance of the oira 
out of the oigans which helped thelisn 
to bieathe From these oigans, also, 
she has made the whole of the ear, 
including the little hones m the middle 
ear, and all the wonderful structure oi 
the inner ear As if this were not enoughs 
she has also made out of the gill-arches 
an organ no less new’ and wondenu 
than tile voice-box, or latynv, by which 
we speak and sing Tins is, perhaps, 
the triumph of tnumphs, because the 
gill-arch w r as invented for a creature 
living entnely m water, and the whole j 
use of the larynx depends altogether 
upon the breathing of air 
T'HE voice-box, and the serious part 
i IT PLAYS IN OUR LIVES 

Now, instead of going on to stud) 
another sense at tins point, it is much 
better, for tw’o very good leasons, that 
we should go on to study the larjnx 
First, we should do tins because then we 
shall be studying togahei the various 
organs that have been developed in the 
higher animals from the gill-arches oi 
the fish , and, secondly, we should do so 
because it is w ell to study the means by 
winch w r e produce sounds, after study- 
ing the means by which we hear them 

We all know something, at least 
about the larynx, because w r e have all 
seen the front paid of it pushing the 
skm forward and sometimes moving np 
and down There is a foolish notion 
that this is the apple winch Adam 
swallowed, and wlncli stuck m his 
throat, and so it is sometimes called 
Adam’s apple A larynx, or voice-box, 
similar to ouis is to be found in all the 
higher animals, and, as we know', it is 
simply a stringed musical instalment In 
the case of the birds, many of winch have 
such beautiful voices, there is besides 
this stringed instrument anothci, which 
is practically an organ-pipe. But, m all 
ns forms, and whether with or without 
this organ-pipe, the larynx is evolved 
irom one of the gill-arches of the fish 
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THE PARABLES 
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ft* this It o mtaestmg, therefore, to 
I know o» Ah.it the vocal cords are made, 

; so (ini the\ can stand such vatymg 
5 u> goes of tightness within a few 
| tec ends, without mjuiy They are 
I -imply made of fibres of what wc call 
| (lactic ti— ne, such as is found m 
\ % aiious parts of the both wherever it is 
I needed But an oidniary piece of 
I clastic is rubbish compared with the 
5 elastic tissue made by the body. 

I now THE VOCAE C0RD5 ARE TIGHTENED 
| i 1 TO PRODUCE Dll EERENT SOUNDS 

| Tnc nevt question is — How is their 
I lightnc--, \ .mod 5 In front, just behind 
I t|,e pelt r» f the voice-box that w r e see 
5 iron’ outside, the coids aie fixed to the 
| hugest cai tilage of the Iaiynx, but, 

I behiiid, each of them is fixed to a tiny 
I little knob of cai tilage w hicli is delicately 
t jointed to the part that it iesfs on so 
| that it can be tilted in sc\ oral dhections 
l What leally happens when we sing 
1 I? that these little kuolx, of cartilage 
\ are tiittd backwards so that the cords 
j ate made tigbtci when our voice ascends 
| m pihh, and arc tilted forwards so 
| tlut the cords are made slacker when 
| our voice falls m pitch This is easy 
t to si} , bill the picture on page 3053 will 
show vs hat the cords are like ; and the 
mtech’s winch do all this work me tmv 
1'tlk shreds 

Whu. n singer is producing one of 
bk luc.hc4»t note", the imds have to be 
, - > HfJ’t as to vibrate four times as 
I uSP n ip t-\, v croud as when he is pro- 
I dnemy pm o* hn’ h,w t.sl notes 1 bn-, m 
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OF ITS OWN UFE— ■ 

are attached-, and that W 7 

the foice of the nervc-cuirent su« 1 
the nerves through these ^usc^ ^ 
certain nerve-cells in the b . « i 
place, thei efore, where the wj*^ 
delicacy of this machm . 
is the nerve-centre m i 4 

As eveivone knows who - pC 
read a song he was no ^ur a 

anyone may observe who * 

child learning to ang. ^ A r producing 
to have all the machmet) I m<> \ 
a note that is easily wittan tl r ^ 
our voice, and it is quite ! pW hen^ c I 

to be able to produce that not ; 

want to There are two s a M~ 
difficulty here, and the ( secoi n s 
v ellous be} ond _auythmg q j5 

vet desenbed The firs j lC ar 1 

where w e simply imitate ft v i te ^ „ 

This is quite wonderful ’ t hcr 

means the beautiful " ork *"£, c of the 
of the cells in the heating p { {Ijc 
brain with the cells of tha 1 c lc< 
brain which gives orders to the mu. 

of the voice-box. inp 

’"THE .MYSTERY OP THE WR 
1 SINGING OP MUSIC , 

But now take the second cas , t> 
a singer sings aloud the note. 1 j 
of music tliat be lias ne\ ei m vvq (? f 
What is it that lie imitates now rU , 
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is it that guides him 5 " c f"* idpfs, 
say that the singer imitates, or ^ .. 
his idea of a certain sound t! • j 
m bis mind, but what and whi»t - 
idea i rally l*. and how the singer < 
what lie docs, no one can say, f° r x k 
here m the nalm of the ,ruU ,, 
most mysterious of all thiur>» » 
baffles u% utterly. 

f.a-dlv, We have the ca.-e of i 

poser sating down with a P" ,n * 
a died of pa pel , and creating t . 

“ out of Ins head ” for oliau 
‘mg and play, home ot the git 1 ’’ 
mu ic over writft r — music win**! 1 
mul*- ini' 'table people Lapp 
CO vaidly iM.*opIe biave and [’’> 

p'oplt s.Pf tnd v ifl do ‘ o to ih** J'f 
of time — v,,!-, wntteu by -i nun r * ft - , 
Te-dsow: man- vc.tr-. after bq » u ; 

Jp. 11" it htifo 

v u ..{ t*ie co-itf' 5 and w*-t v ’•** 
p«* , { >},, nai *. thvt h-nctC; 
-at .t), in U uvvTn tar. it’ 
s ' HtJ - sH'*c .u,vt.r>f k. n« . ,f o 
■* tl' * f f ’<r aft t * K«l - to 

TV - t .-1 - r 5 . ,, | > > 1 " 
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.aid unto him, Father. I have sinned against 
hcavi n, and m thy sight, and am nomore 


But the lather 
forth the best 


Samaritan, as he journeyed, came when: 
he was : and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, 

and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil j 

and wine, and set him on his own dieast, | 
and brought lnm to an mn, and took . 
caie of lnm. , • Which now of these 

tin ee, tlnnkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among tlneves > 

When the lawyer had answered, Jesus 
said “ Go, and do thou likewise. 

Here, m a convincing story, Jesu 
showed the Brotherhood of Man. .Our 
neighbour’s name is Everyman W 
ever language lie speaks, whatever the 
colour of his skin, whatever are torch- 
gion and customs, he is our neigl 
The Priest and the Levite may go b) . 
but he who serves God 
mse his neighbour m every stranger 
who happens to fall by the way. 

THE SOWER 

The parable of the sober to im 

endeareS to us by a beaut, fulharwt 

&XU%Sffid r ^,ndt^ 

too, because^The plaJe where the 

parable was spoken „ rca t 

i ms parable stands m me iront oi an Jesus, thronged about uv & ven 
the pai allies, because it is the one w Inch host of people, who pressed n 
has done most, not only to draw men to the water’s edge, entered ^ 

from wrong-doing, ciuelty, and brutish- TOa n’s ship , and t\us gently ^ 
ness, but also from the dangerous feeling craft, with the multitude = - lhe 
that it is no good Lrj mg to be good when the shore, He spoke to ™ et {Q 
once one has fallen It teaches that sight of all those people, so e ^ ^ 
oui Fathei moves to meet us with love ] iear y, hat He had to say, sugge 


vsoitby to be called thy son 
sod to his servants. Bring -- 
robe, and putiton lnm , and put a ring on 
Hand and shoes on h.s lect and bring hither 
th< iittul call, and kill it, and let us eat, 
and be mei ry for this my son was dead, 
ana is atm again , he a as lost, and is found 
And the} bugan to bt merry 

Now his elder son was m the field and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house lie heard 
mu sick and dancing ‘and lie called one of 
the servants, and asked what these things 
| meant And he said unto him. Thy brother 
I „ come , and thy f dim hath lulled the fatted 
| calf, because he aalb r.teivid him safe and 
sound And he was align and would not go 
m therefore came ho lather out, and en- 
treat'd him Vnd h answeimg said to his 
father, Bo the--e many u » rs do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any tune tliv com- 
mandment and yet thou nu er guv est me a 
kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends but as soon as tins thy' son w as conic, 
which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him tnc fatted calf And 
he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with 
: me, and all that I have is thine It was meet 
i that we should make merry, and be glad 
! for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
« again, and was lost, and is found 

This parable stands m the front of all 

, tl ” ’ ' ' ” 
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forth to sowv” And then , Vjfr te a f the 

l Ht UOOD SAMARITAN folded itself— the story ot the lam ^ 

J esus had spoken to a questioning seed, how' some fell on s o y 1 an( j 
| lawyer about love for God and love for how' some were devoured > hoff 

! our neighbour The lawyer, wishing to how some fell among thorns, ou 
| Jtisirty his questions, asked “ And some fell into good ground ? ]t 
3 "ho is my neighbour?” To the poor, What is the fate of the T 7 L so il 
| P^i-y pride of this little lawyer we owe depends upon the condition Ub 

1 tko great parable of the Good Samai dan where it falls The sunset winch Jin * 
| , A certain man, said Jesus, “ went with mystery and ecstasy is i 00 ks 
kom Jerusalem to Jericho, and sunset to which the foolish man , M 
I If Uucvcs - W'lnch Stopped him without admuation or emotion ° sl > s 

I 1ml m* 1, nnd "'bunded him, and kind The exquisite beauty of 01 
1 le^'ng him half dead And teaching m some men produces a , 

S. Ca "“,' l0 ", n a lom of woS, .n othfrsadevou™*” 

| priest that way and when he saw the poor and son owful, m others a 

J S»S c &” thc0t 'i ,!rs,dc And ottKA world, mothers a 
% 1 LCTrt0 • • ■ But > certain 1„, ,„ r the love of God no» •» . 

Gqf'fj " ‘ L,u " 
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s'? to the Pharisees, and said " Like- 
1 wise, I say unto you, thcie is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over 
one smnei that repenteth " 

THE WHEAT AND THE TARES 
The parable of the wheat and the 
tares has become one of the most 
famihar of all the stones of J esus Here, 
teaching its simple lesson with power, 
is the whole ot it 

The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man which -.owed good seed in his field but 
while men shpt, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his wav 
But when the blade w r as sprung up, and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also 

bo the servants of the householder came 
and said unto him. Sir, didst not thou sow 
good seed in thy field From whence then 
hath it tares 5 

He said unto them, An enemy hath done 
this 

The servants said unto him. Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather them up ? 

But he said. Nay, Ust while ye gather 
up the tares, jc root up also the wheat with 
them Let both grow together until the 
harvest and in the time of harvest I will 
say to the reapers, Gather ye together first 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to bum 
them ; but gather the wheat into my barn 

THE GREAT SUPPER 

The great supper is another of the 
; parables of Jesus that we must not 
1 omit fiom this se'ection 


A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many and sent Ins servant at supper- 
time to say to them that were bidden. Come 
for till things are now rcadv 


And they all with one consent began to 
mike excuse The first S -»cl unto him 
l have bought a piece of ground, and I 
must needs go and see it , 1 prav thee have 
nu excused And another said, I have 
bought c \ okt of oson and 1 go to prove 
hair - 


Bum; I pmv thee nave me excused And 
another evil I In.e inarm d 
th> refore 1 cannot tome 


a wife, an d 


Hit th« no-tcr of the limm L,. ng anrrv 
7" *" Go out mm-Kh mto t,?, 

i^r^Vth C ' ty ’ :,!Ul br,r>: > 
hi. mu s >n:-;r 1 lht «>*** 

An 1 t . 
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And the lord said unto the servant. Go e 
out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in, that my house may 
be filled For I say unto you. That none of 
those men which were bidden shall taste of 
my supper. _ - , , 

When we read these parables in the 
Bible, we should remember the striking 
truth they bnng home to us of Christs 
certainty and calm in the midst of 
conflict and appaient defeat. He was 
only a peasant, only the pool and trie 
outcasts followed Him i m all the great i 
cities there were the great priests of i 
the old-established religion, and the 
learned philosopheis of Greece and 
Rome But Jesus was unaflnghted. 
and calmly certain of His hna 
triumph ‘ 

Again and again m beautiful parables 
and striking sayings He told Has 
disciples that the work begun so simpl) 
and so humbly among the pooiest , 
people would one day encompass the 
world. Never w'as teacher so serene 
concerning the victory of Ins teaching , 
never w T as prophet so reliant on t ' 
tnumph of God ' , 

It is to the parables that w'e tuni agai 
and again, and yet again, when we 
want to diaw closer to the voice o 
Jesus Here is enshrined m pictur 1 
form, and m more certain language 
than anywhere else, the teaching wine , 
so strangely simple and childlike tna - 
even the most ignorant may undersum 
it, is yet the subhmest knowm anioi 0 
men 


Concerning doctrine and the confhc 
of Churclies there may be doubt *m 
disttess in our lieai ts; but in in 
beautiful country of the parables a 
is peace and rest We feel tna 
Christ is there. We close our ejcs, 
and almost fed that we are on 
the hillside of Nazareth, close to me 
gentle Teacher, the music of His voice 
m our ears 

We seem to be of that favoured com* 
pany of simple men who spent tliet 
days with the Masfci, listening ; m 
the words as they fell from His UP' 
All difficulties arc cleaicd a wav, our 
path lies straight before us, and ty'* 
memory of the beautiful, tinselfi'» 
life of Jesus inspires us to be strong 
to follow the teaching of (lie p.trao e?. 
and to conquer our weal nesses 
The next Bible Stories art on pngc J 
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JESUS WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM 
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“11 THOU HADST KNOWN!” JLSUS WELPING OVER THb CITY THAT REJECTED HIM 
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3 THE PRODIGAL SON IN THE FAR COUNTRY RESOLVES TO GO BACK TO HIS FATHER 
| The upper picture is from the painting l>j IVIlIum Hole* and is published here bj permission of Messrs H-mfttaen^l 
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tlnobbmg just underneath the skin, 

I just a little tube expanding and conti act- 
1 mg seventy or eighty tunes a minute 
As a matter of fact, that is just what 
the pulse is, and that is what happens 
It is a waxe of blood which is being sent 
along an artery by the foi ce of the beating 
j of the heart, and as the wave is con- 
i fined inside this \ essel or artery, w Inch 
i was aheady full of blood, the artery 
has to dilate or expand in order to 
j i eccn e the blood w Inch is being pumped 
j into it Each time this happens we 
i feel the throb, so that by feeling our 
| pulse and counting how often it beats 
1 or expands m a minute, the doctoi can 
5 find out how often our heart is beating 
| in the same time, because each throb 
| of the pulse corresponds to a beat of 
5 the heai t We should understand, 

| howexer that the pulsating movement 
3 is not only to be found at the w rist , it 
| occuis in every arteiy all o\ei the bod}’. 

t HOW CAN DOCTORS TELL OUR TEMPERA- 
jj TURE IS> FEELING OUR PULSE? 

I s The rate at which the pulse beats and 

the height of the temperature m the 
body have a distinct connection xvith 
each other, and go more or less together, 

3 so that when the doctoi counts the jiulse 
» rate, and finds that it is just the rate it 
S should be, lie expects also to find the 
| temperature quite usual If, hoxxexer, 

I be finds that the pulse is twice as rapid 
s as usual, he wall also probably find that 
| the temperature is much higher than 
I normal because the thing that causes 
I the one to become rapid causes the 
jj othei to go up Thus, m all cases of 
g fever, where there is some poisonous 
I substance in the body, this substance 
| causes the heail to beat quickly, 

| and the pulse to become rapid, and it 
| also causes a disturbance in that part of 
9 the biain controlling the temperature, 

1 so that both the pulse and the tem- 
| perature are thrown out of gear. 

S WHY ARE SOME DISEASES INFECTIOUS 
S AND NOT OTHERS? 

| If we had asked this question a 
| hundred years ago, not even the w lsest 
1 men could have answered it , but we 
. ! know now r that what w'e call infection is 
jj due to the presence of a \ ast number of 
| very tiny hung cells called geims, or 
| microbes, or bacteria These little 
| creatures are so small that it requires 
jj very high magnifying powers in a 
microscope to see them, but it is by 

# . . - - .* 


their action on the living tissues 
plants and animals that many diseases ; 
aie produced These germs are so ! 
small, and so light, that they can be ; 
earned about m the an and breathed j 
out from our lungs, so that they may ; 
contaminate the atmosphere or our j 
food and so spread disease wherever ; 
they go. That is what is meant by ’ 
carrying infection. Thus the “germs j 
which cause typhoid fever or diphtheria j 
often get into a milk supply or a water ; 
supply, and so cause an epidemic j - 
amongst all the people who use that ; 
somce of watei or milk. " ' j 

Thei c are many diseases w Inch arc not j 
infectious, because they' are not caused j - 
by these germs For instance, many' 
diseases are due to \ a nous forms of ; 
xiolence and pressure dins may' be j 
caused by' lack of blood, or by' blood ; ■ 
being stopjied from cii culatmg jiroperly ! 
Still other diseases are due to various j 
chemical substances which act as poisons j . 
upon the tissues of the body', w'lnle j 
otheis are the result of extremes of j / 
heat and cold j 1 

But all these concern only' the indi* i 
vidual to which they apply at the time, j 
and are not capable of being tians- j 
imtted to somebody' else, as are the j 
diseases caused by living creatures i 
WHAT CAUSES CRAMP? j 

Ci amp is really a spasm or contraction I 
of a w’liole limb, or sometimes only' of 1 
one or tw'o muscles in a limb, or m the j 
body It may be very' painful, or may j 
be present along with numbness We j 
have, pei haps, often felt a sudden pam i 
m playnng some game or other when j 
we aie seized wath ciamp in a muscle, i 
and tins pam has, perhaps, passed off ; 
after a little vigoious rubbing It j 
may' also be caused by' ovei-exertion j 
and severe cold, and is probably due j 
to some complicated change occuning 
in the muscle itself. 

A sharp rubbing over the surface of \ 
the muscle wall usually put it right , but j 
if w'e should liapjien to be seized wath i , 
cramp when swimming, we can easily' 
understand that it is very' dangerous, j 
because w r e must get to land before the jj 
cramp can be treated, and the fact that jj 
we have been seized with cramp might jj 
prevent us doing so This is one of £ ’ 
the reasons why it is dangeious to f 
stay too long m cold waiter when I 
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once the custom m China to place a 
\ ery tight bandage lound the feet of the 
ladies, and this was kept on always, 
with the result that the feet did not 
glow to then proper size So that the 
icsult of the pressure on the skm 
depends entirely upon whether it is 
continuous, and whether it is severe 
The overgrowth of the skm is due to 
the iriitation produced by the pressure. 

W'HAT ARE FRECKLES? 

What we usually speak of as freckles 
are spots of a yellowish-brown colour 
which are seen on the skm of some 
people especially after they have been 
exposed to strong sunshine for some time 
They occur chiefly on the face, on the 
neck, and on the hands, because those 
are the paits of the skm unprotected 
by clothes Some people are much more 
liable than others to have this colouring 
produced, and m some it disappears 
quite quickly, while m others it lasts 
a long time 

In all these cases the freckles are the 
result of the action of the sun on cei tain 
cells of the skm, which causes these 
cells to produce colouring mattei, or 
pigment, which remains there for a 
certain time There are cases, however, 
in which freckles do not appear to be 
caused by very hot sunshine or exposure, 
but which come natuially, just as the 
colour of the skin itself is either fair or 
dark, according to the tendency in- 
herited by the individual 


WHY DOES ANYTHING 
FLAME ATTRACT IT? 


PUT ABOVE A 


The direction a flame takes depends 
entirely on the currents of the air 
moving around it If the flame is 
burning in a still atmosphere it points 
straight upwards, because the hot air 
above it is lighter than the colder air 
below, and so tends to rise and make 
a draught upwards in the direction of the 
flame which has to be filled up by the 
cold an beneath Now, if we hold, 
saj, a key above sucli a flame, tins 
process is made moie marked because 
the hot air is turned aside by the key, 
and so makes a stronger draught, the 
current of which points to the centre of 
the key. The air at that spot is hottest, 
and rises very rapidly, and the hotter 
it is the stronger is* the diaught in 
that direction Therefore, the point of 
the flame is attracted to that spot 
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WHY DOES NOT THE WATER FALL OUT 

OF A QUICKLY REVOLVING PAIL? 

We must remember that every 
substance, whether it be a solid or 
liquid, tends to remain m the same 
position unless some force is applied to 
it to move it. The force of gravity 
keeps the water in the bucket when the 
bucket is at rest, and attracts both the 
bucket and the water to the earth 
When we swing the bucket over our 
heads, gravity would cause the water to 
fall out if we held the bucket still, 
but by keeping it moving we bring 
other forces mto action u'hich act 
m other directions, and tend to 
make the water pi ess against the sides 
of the bucket 

If the w r ater could get out it would not 
fall straight down to the earth, but would 
go on some distance m the direction m 
which the bucket was moving at the 
moment, and would gradually come to 
the earth. So that the water stays m 
the bucket as the result of the se\ eral 
different forces acting upon it while it is 
being swung quickly round and round 

WHY DOES A BEE DIE WHEN ITS STING 

C0ME5 OUT? 

What we call the sting of a bee is 
not really meant to be used as a sting. 
It really exists to help the bee lay its 
eggs, and w lien the bee uses the stmg, as 
we call it, it is roughly torn away from 
the bee's body, causing damage which 
is soon fatal This is a very curious 
case where part of an animal’s body 
has had its real purpose changed , 
but the change has lequired a heavy 
cost, for the stmg cannot be used ex- 
cept at the cost of the bee's life 

This means that to use its stmg is an 
act of suicide on the part of the bee, 
and if a bee lived for itself, this would 
indeed be a foolish means of protection 
But eveiy bee lives for the hive, and the 
real use of the sting is not to attack us, 
for instance, when we hit at a bee with 
a handkerchief, but to protect the bee- 
hive from its enemies. The bee’s stmg 
is not a weapon of offence, but of 
defence — not self-defence, but hive- 
defence It is used only under provoca- 
tion, and only for the sake of others 
and the future of the bee race The 
bees that sting do not themselves lay 
eggs, and so it is that they arc able to 
turn this part of their body to quite 
a new and utterly unselfish pui pose 
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IS IT TRUE THAT THERE IS THE SION 
OF A LOST EYE ON OUR BRAIN? 

It is quite true that there is a part 
of the brain which is supposed by very 
learned men, who have studied the 
biams of all lands of animals, to repre- 
sent an eye w Inch occupied the position 
ot the middle line of the head right m 
the centre Tins structui e is still present 
in animals to-day, and even in man 
himself although it no longer has any 
function belonging to sight. But, 
curiously enough, there is still existing 
in the far-off countiy of New Zealand 
a lizard whose proper name is spheno- 
don, in which this central eye is so near 
the surface that it can still be affected 
by the rays of light 
Ihis curious cieature seems to be 
the only remaining animal m the world 
m which this eye exists It is thought, 
therefoie, that some animals had 
originally one eye m the middle, and 
that as they evolved into more com- 
plex creatures the one eye has become 
separated into two, anglit and a left eye. 

WHY CAN WE HEAR A WHISPER ACROSS 
THE DOAIE OF ST PAUL’S? 

Perhaps we have often noticed, 
when w r e have been m different 
buildings listening to somebody speak- 
ing, eithei at a lecture or in a church, 
that it is sometimes much easier to 
hear the speaker than at other times, 
and that tins does not seem to depend 
upon the size of the building In fact, 
in some very large buildings it is very 
easy to hear perfectly, and in some quite 
small buildings it is extremely difficult 

It all depends upon the shape and 
arrangement of the walls m relation to 
the sound-w'aves which have to come to 
our ears before we can hear anything 
Now r , in the dome of St Paul’s the 
construction and arrangement of it is 
such that the sound-waves which are set 
up even by a whisper are so controlled 
that a person standing at a distance 
can hear them distinctly It is a mere 
mattei of directing and controlling 
waves of sound so that they are not 
dispersed, and that is why we hear them 

UO WE ALWAYS YVAKC WHEN WE HAVE 

HAD AS MUCH SLEEP As YVE WANT ? 

1 his Is an extremely' important ques- 
1 tion, because the answer to it must 
j decide one of the most essential points 
j m taking care of children At one 
1 time, the View used to be held that 
ch’lclrcn were naturally lazy and 
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naughty, and that Nature in general 
had done things so badly that, to give the 
children a chance, it veas necessary for 
glow n-up people to interfere with every- 
thing that the little ones inclined to 
do On this theory, the children were 
awakened at a fixed hour, as if all 
children required the same amount of 
sleep, as if the same child always 
required the same amount of sleep 
every night, and as if all sleep Yvere of 
the same quality', and so could be 
measured by hours Tins w as all wrong 
People who leally know' — because 
they' ha\'e given their ln'es to studying 
the subject — are certain that a child 
wall w r ake when its brain iias had all the 
sleep it needs The waking is the propel 
fruit of the sleep A child’ could not 
sleep too long, because directly sleep 
has done its w'ork the bram must wake , 
that is what sleep is for On the other 
hand, the slightest noise may' awaken 
children before they have had their sleep 
out, and then grown-up people call them 
cross and naughty', and say they have 
got out of bed the wrong side, and all that 
sort of nonsense It is only a few' children 
that get all the sleep that Nature asks 
for them, and it is believed that a laige 
number of these children afterwards 
become the leaders of their generation 

YVHAT A1AKES NOISE, AND CAN IT BE 
HEARD YVHERE, THERE IS NO AIR? 

What w r e call noise is all those kinds 
of sound Yvhich have no musical quality. 
They are not musical because they' con- 
sist of w’a\'es m the air Y\hich are not 
regular, but winch just .ome “ any- 
how " against the ear. 

We usually speak of sound as a wave 
in the air, because that is what it gener- 
ally' is Certainly' it cannot be heard 
where there is no air, if by “ no air ” we 
mean a vachum — a space from Yvhich 
the air lias been removed as far as 
possible. But the rvaves that make 
sound can be carried through other 
gases besides those that make up an, or 
through liquids or solids Sound tra- 
vels quite readily', for instance, through 
Yvater, We know only too well that it 
travels through solids, for shut windows 
do not exclude the sound of the streets 
from our ears, though they make the 
sound less This means that the ivave 
movement of the air outside the window' 
is communicated to the glass, and then 
by the glass to the air inside t lie i oom 
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and Athanasius against it.” Again and 
again lie was duven from Ins bishopric , 
again and 3gara lie returned Once 
soidieis rushed m to take him at the 
altar He showed no fear. This devoted 
son of the Church spent the periods of 
his exile m monasteries, and, during 
those weeks of quiet, wrote some 
memorable books He was not a true 
monk, being more of a statesman than 
a parish priest ; but his devotion to his 
ideas concerning Christ were of the most 
devout and sacred kind, and we owe it 
to the monasteries m Upper Egypt that 
someof thoseideasliave come down to us 
Born about 296, Athanasius died in 373 

H OW A CHILD’S VOICE MADE A BISHOP 
IN A CITV CROWD 

Of all the monks who ever lived, if 
he can pioperly be called a monk at all, 
the strangest is St. Ambrose. At the 
age of thirty-six, after a successful life* 
as a lawyer, he became a governor, and 
lived m Milan A dispute arose between 
two sects of the Church over the 
election of a bishop There was a dispute 
m the church that was almost a war 
Ambrose hurried to the scene, and 
made an earnest and eloquent appeal 
to the people for Christian behaviour. 
As he ceased speaking — so says the 
legend — an infant’s voice suddenly cried 
out • " Ambrose is bishop ” 

The crowd took up the shout In 
vam did Ambrose protest that he was 
a bad man and not fit at all to be a 
bishop ; m vain did he try to escape. 
The whole city insisted, and the lawyer 
and governor, selling his goods and 
putting by his robes of state, became a 
Christian bishop The day came when 
he showed lus spirit. The power- 
ful Emperor Theodosius ordered a 
massacre, and the slaughter had been 
c trried out Ambrose, shocked to the 
soul by this bloodthirsty outrage, wrote 
to the emperor, refusing to let him enter 
| the church of Milan 
•T'lin rf.ARLP.SS AMBROSE, WHO MADE AN 
I f.MPEROR DO PENANCE 

The emperor replied that David had 
I committed murder “ Imitate him in his 
i icpentance as well as his sin ” answered 
| the hemic bishop. For eight months tlY 
| lnsbop kept the emperor at bay 
! one day, the emperor s courtiers came' 
I to Ambrose and announced that the 
f emperor was coming “ I volt hinder 


him from entering the vestibule,’ 



Ambrose ; “ yet, if he will play the king, 

J will offer him my throat.” When the 
emperor heard this, he said * " I will 
go and receive the refusal which I 
desire ” But on meeting the - bishop 
he said : “ I come to offer myself to 
submit to whatever you may prescribe.” 

Ambrose then commanded him to do 
public penance, and m future — because 
his temper was ungovernable — to let 
thirty days run between the order for 
capital punishment and its execution 
Ambrose was a just, fearless, and upright 
man, and his -writings are those of a 
devout and fervent worshipper of God 
Bom about 340, Ambrose died m 397 

St Jerome is interesting to us as the 
Latin translator of the Scnptuies. He 
is also interesting by reason of the 
picture he presents to us of a man fight- 
ing what he considered a dreadful sin,' 
namely, a love of books Poor Jerome 
was a scholar, and he loved old books, 
and he could only be happy with 
venerable authors full of tales of long 
ago. But a day came w’hen, brought 
by sickness to death's door, he reflected 
on the next world, and came to the con- 
clusion that pagan literature was wacked 
TEROME, THE MONK WHO LOVED BOOKS 
J AND FLED TO THE WILDERNESS 

Before this time he had been a man 
who loved to take part in arguments 
about the Church ; now he- became 
a man w’ho wanted to live the Chnst- 
life He became a hermit, and lived 
m the wulclerness But m the wilder- 
ness there were books in a monastery 
there, and soon he was among his 
temptations again ,* he again became 
mixed up in violent arguments. Called 
to Home to help in a dispute, he 
became a great favouute with ladies, 
and when lie set out to the Holy 
Land, he was followed by a train of 
these admirers. They built three nun- 
neries and a monastery, and Jerome 
settled down in this mona-iery at Beth- 
lehem to w-rite the Old Testament m 
Latin Jewish Rabbis came to him by 
night to help him in Jus work. 

But whenever an argument broke out 
in Rome, off flew Jerome eagerly, for he 
simply could not keep himself out of an 
altercation He was like an Irishman, 
Mw ays spoiling for a fight So violent 
1 ’as his manner that the monastery in 
hich lie staved was attacked by furious 
ei^emic': To t lie end of his life jetome 
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No others to the religions life. He became 


was a scholar and a disputant 
wilderness and no monastery could ever 
have held this w oi thy man without 
books .He was a good man, and 
deserved his sainthood. Jeiome was 
bom about 342 and died m 420 

'X’lin ENGLISH MONK WHO TOOK CHRIS- 
I TIAN1TY TO GERMANY 

It was a monk from England who, in 
the eighth ceutuiy, carried Chnstianity 
to Geimany His name was Winfrid, 
and he was bom probably at Knton oi 
Ciediton, in Devonshne, the son of a 
West Saxon chieftain At seven years 
lie was sent to a monastery school m 
Exetei The Pope saw him in Rome, 
took a fancy to lum, gave lum pei mis- 
sion to go as missionary to the Germans, 
and changed Ins name to Boniface 
We get a quaint picture of the 
peuod m the scene which took place 
between Boniface and the- heathen of 
Geimany to decide between God and 
Woden, Boniface undertook to chop 
down their sacred oak The heathen, 
thmhmg';he would infallibly be struck 
down by .their wi athful god, stood by to 
watch lus destruction The oak fell 
with a ciasli , Boniface did not. Where- 
upon the heathen embraced Christianity, 
and out' of the oak Boniface built an 
oratoty to St Peter. 

— But- alas , foi poor Boniface ' He 
was himself to taste : the bitterness of a 
similar defeat After a life of the most 
manifold and successful labours , ’ after" 
having converted thousands to Chris- 
tianity, ;set up monasteries, built 
churches,' and even crowned a king of 
Fiance m* the name of the Pope after 
all this Boniface was attacked by a body 
of p 3 gari* plunderers, and, trusting to 
the relics . of saints rather than to bows, 
and an ows, he was miserably slam The 
poor old man, frail and delicate, fell 
befoie the clubs of savage robbers, and 
died with the relics clasped in lus hand 
His life was one of the most useful, 
hazardous, and courageous ever lived by 
man, and England may be proud of her 
missionary, Bomface died in 755. 

S T. BERNARD, WHO OENIEO HIMSELF 
PLEASURE AND TOOD AND FRIENDSHIP 

One of the most attractive monks in 
lustoi y is St Bernard, called the "last of 
I the fathers, " so simple was he, so full of 
! faith, so quiet of soul, so touched by the 
[ Spirit o£ Jesus He was the son of a 
Fiench knight, and as a boy drew 
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a Cistercian monk, .and set himself to 
kill all sense of enjoyment, all desne for 
pleasure m his own soul. He seldom 
took' food till he was on the edge of faint-" 
mg, and when ft lends came lie would 
stop his ears with flax so that he might 
hear no worldly talk. This was m lus 
boyhood 

Some time later Ave heai him say- 
ing of book-learning: '‘You will find 
something far greater in the woods 
than m books Stones and trees will 
teach what masters do not know Think 
jxm not you can suck honey from the 
lock, and oil from the flinty lock ? Do 
not the mountains drop sweetness, the 
lulls run Avitli milk and honey, and 
the valleys stand thick with corn ? " - 
He lived the most hard and desolate 
life, picachmg repentance with a rare 
eloquence When he was fifty-five, and 
worn to a thread, he was bidden bestir 
Euiope for a second crusade Pale and 
shrunken, to a degiee which seemed 
almost supernatural, he made a long 
and exhausting tour of France and 
Geimany, preaching with a success so 
great that m some districts scarcely 
one man was left to seven women 

H OW THE GENTLE BERNARD SAVED THE 
JEWS FROM DEATH 


Behind this old man came a young 
monk stirring people up to massacre the 
J ew s Bernard turned back, reproached 
tile monk as “ a child of the devil,” and 
sent him to lus monastery. “ Had not 
the tendei mercy of the Lord sent pnest 
Bernard, none of us would have sur- 
Auved," said a J ew. That such a tender 
and beautiful life of fervid piety should 
have been lived m the twelfth century 
is a glory of Chnstianity St. Bernai d 
was bom in 1091, and died in 1153 
One aspect of St Bernard brings us m 
contact wuth another and far different 
monk of that^ penod, the man Peter 
Abelard He is not a pretty character 
Possessed of a brain that used logic as a 
boy uses a top, he gave himself up to 
disputing about the most ridiculous' 
things 111 the w’orld He passed for a 
scholar of immense learning. His fame 
spread He became a peacock of philo- 
sophy, a dandy of theology. He Avent 
from town to town airing his knowledge 
and refuting other teachers In the 
height of his fame he fell in loim wuth 
a girl he was engaged to teach, and ( 
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Meeting a magnificent cavalcade _ p 


mained this Helolsc secietly lest he Meeting a magnificent cavalcade . 
should be stopped from advancing in from Home on the same mission, lie e.v 
the Church '1 hen his enemies, stirred chinned* " How can you expect success 
up by his pi ide, came about linn. He with all this seculai pomp ! These men 
a as persecuted, and had op some occa- cannot be' touched by words- without 
sions to flee for ins life. He was accused coricsponding deeds J'lirow aside your 
of heresy. St Bernard was set to dis- spiendoui. and go forth as the dis- 
pute with him The poor old faded oples of old, barefoot, without purse 
monk was bidden to stand m conflict or scrip, to proclaim the truth,” 
with this great “ scholai.” •~rtn: cruel monk who eoundeo the 

We aie told that, lieanng the eloquence ^ horrible inquisehon 
of St Bcrnaul, Abelard ret used to argue, Dominic practised what he preached, 

and appealed to Rome Rome con- and became a hatefooted, black-robed, 


claimed him. He entered a monastery, 
sick of the world ; his wife went into a 
nunnerv. But his persecutions lasted 
almost to the day of his death. For 
Abelard condemned the wicked lives of 
the monks whose lot he shared, and 
these men made it hard for him. His 
reputation as a scholar, however, con- 
tinued, but he was no longer the swag- 
gering coxcomb seeking to dazzle and 
attract He died a broken-hearted man, 


mendicant friar — a black friar — and set - 
out to convert these disobedient chil- 
dren. But, alas ! success did not attend 
itis efforts, and he had to say at last; 
** I have spoken to you with tender- 
ness, with prayers, with tears; but, 
according to the proverb of my country, 
where tire benediction has no effect, 
the tod may have much. Behold how 
we rouse up against you princes and 
prelates, nations and kingdoms, and 


having spent his last > ears in writing many shall perish by the sword! " 


rather cold and forma} letters of religious Enthusiasts claim for him the un- 
instruction to lus wife in the nunnery, speakable infamy of having set up the 
Abelard lived from 1079 to IJ 4~ Holy Inquisition— -the blackest tyranny 

-the extraordinary story of ST. OOMI- that ever tortured and slew men and 
1 Nic and the ulack friars women and children m the name of God. 

If every person who crosses Black- Wc see how a man, beginning with the 
friars Bridge in London knew how it purest saintliness, the most devout and 
came by that name, what a great simple piety, may become a very fiend 


multitude of people w'ould know the m the cause of 1 ighteousness. Dommic, 
extraordinary story of St Dominic J apart from tins Spanish fury and 
The name comes to us from one of the Intemperance, was a man of no little 
most terrible figures in the Roman genius and much fail.i. ' He was born 


Church — a Spanish priest known as St 
Dominic. He began life with a beau- 
tiful and earnest devotion to Christ. As 
a boy he prayed often ; at the univer- 


about 1170 and died in 1221. 

R oger bacon, the Englishman who 

W'AS SAID TO KNOW EVERYTHING 

A great scholar-monk was our English 


sity he sold his clothes in a time of famine Roger Bacon — “ the miracle of the age 
to feed tbe poor, and offeted to go as a he lived m ” He was said to know 
slave to Morocco m place of a poor everything He marks for us an in- 


wnian's brother who had been cap- 
tured by the Moors He was ordained 


terestmg place m human history. From 
the days of Archimedes, about 300 B c , 


a priest, and soon became known for the to the days of Roger Bacon, about 1200, 
rigour of his life and the eloquence of science is dumb Fifteen centuries of 
his preaching So far Dommic was an silence ! We shall never catch up those 
eainest son of the Church , But a lost 1,500 years Roger. Bacon was 
day came w hen he went on a mission to the first man to bi eak the long 
Denmark, and no sooner had he left silence This friar studied chemistry 
Spam, where the people feared and and astronomy. Under one Pope he 
obeyed the priests, than he found was’ allowed to work unmolested But 
himself among people of a vastly soon his knowledge gave offence , he was 
different character. Shocked by their cast into prison in France, and only came 



disobedience, by their heresies, and 
by the manner of their life, Dommic 
set himself to reform or punish them 


d out to drag lus weary way to England, 
ic where he soon died— one of the many 
1 martyrs of science Religion nowadays 
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Fra Angela o' s work at Fiesolc is nn- 
poil, mt to us m England, for wc arc 
fortunate enough to possess a specimen 
ol it in our National Gallery It is a 
magnificent painting of Christ beating 
1 he banner of the Resin rectmn. attended 
by a host of saints This picture serves 
to show hmv mdustnous Fra Angelico 
was, foi in it no fcwei than abb figures 
of saints are di awn After he had been 
nine veam at Floience Fra Angelico 
was summoned by the Pope to Rome 
The Pope had licai d of the painter’s 
godly life as wadi as of his work as 
an artist and wished to make him 
Archbishop of Florence 

H OW am JHJiUiJLL FRIAR Rcrusai 
110, NOOK AM) DIGNIT) 

The pamter was as modest as he 
was good and skilful He piayed the 
Pope not to make him accept the 
dignity, and the Pope permitted lum 
to iemain a humble friai, and appointed 
instead a friend of Fia Angelico. In 
1445, and again in 1455, Angelico worked 
in the Vatican lie died in Rome m 
the latter year, and thcic he was buried 
Thete never was a moie beautiful 
life than that of Fra Angelico. He 
laboured with all his zeal for the 
poor, who iegarded him as a brotliet 
He regarded his ability to jiamt as a 
gift from God. When lie wished to 
pamt he used to kneel and pi ay. Then 
lie rose and did the work upon which 
he had set his mind What he had 
once painted lie never altered 
Fra Angelico felt that everything lie 
did as an artist was in answer to lus 
piayers, and that therefore it must 
stand, as of too holy an origin to 
be touched up or improved Religion 
was to him Ins hope and joy, and 
he tried to lead others to share Ins 
rapture by the most beautiful paintings 
of heavenly beings, and by presenting, 
wnth all his tender genius, the stones of 
the Bible He painted the soriows of 
Jesus as well as His triumphs These 
were sad days m the life of Fra 
Angelico, and he would w'eep bitterly 
as he painted the Crucifixion 

OAVONAROLA, THE GREAT MONK WHO 
O MADE KINGS TREMBLE 


%>ir 


Savonarola is one of the picturesque 
figures of the Middle Ages In the 
midst of that gorgeous, wicked, and 
careless period, we see the shrunken 
figure and the gaunt face of a little 


hooded man, whose glowing black eyes, i ' & 
flashing judgment and anger, glance like 
lightning on the uow'd from under the 
shadow' of his cowl. He was terrible to 
sin. Rulers feared him, wicked people 
maligned him, and the populace was 
swept like a sea by the tempest of his 
preaching. He came from bis monastciy 
to chastise the world The world accepted 
the conflict. Savonarola was raised 
high in honour, then tried, tortured, 
hanged, and burned His ashes were 
thrown into the river. 

Such, m bnef, is his history When 
we lool; moi c closely at t h s gi cat figure 
we are puzzled by many things Some 
people would have us believe tiiat 
scaicely a greater hero ever ctossed the 
earth ; others that he was perhaps the 
grossest impostor who cvei lived. To- 
day men read histoiv not to take sides 
m a fight, but to see the truth of things, 
Savonarola appears to ns now a strange 
mixtmc of nobility and delusion We 
call him a hero, we cannot call lum an 
impostoi , but we can criticise him 

He seems to us not a man who sought 
to deceh e, but w as himself unconsciously 
deceived He believed, foi instance, that 
evil spirits came and wrestled with’ him 
in Ins cell ; that the Holy Spirit settled 
on his shoulder m the form of a dove, 
and spoke m lus ear through the dove’s 
beak , lie declared that lie conversed 
with God . he saw' visions of the most 
frightful and appalling description 

H OW THE SEVERE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA 
AFFECTED HIS THOUGHT AND ACTION 
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All this, m oui day of calm reason 
and medical knowledge, assures us that 
the heto-hke soul of tins good man was 
afflicted by the distempers of 3ns brain 
The pieacher w r 3io sways a multitude 
needs a cool head The severe dis- 
cipline practised by Savonarola-— his 
brief hours of sleep, his long prayers, 
his sparing food, his deficiency of 
healthy physical exercise— unfitted him 
for meddling in politics He was cer- 
tainly a very dangeious man 

But Ins courage was magnificent. 
His hatred of vice and luxui y was most 
honest The wickedness of the Court 
of Rome hurt Ins noble soul to the 
quick If ever a man felt the sharp 
contrast between the simplicity of 
Jesus and the magnificence of IIjs 
Church, it ivas this fiery prophet of f 
Florence As he passed to the gibbet ■ 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK. OF MEN AND WOMEN— — 

he hu'd as a mendicant . At tin’ 
tmiveti-ify hi*. pbrsimsive powers drew 
certain young men to his side, and, at 
(he age "of forty *mv lie was oidamed, 
and set out on Ins picachmg mission. 

Inc edib’e miracles have been as- 
ci ibed to Loy ola. Even in our on n day 
a book has been published concerning a 
modem Ignatius, lately dead, 'pro- 
fessing that he raised people from death, 
and many othei wonderful things; these 
foolish stones will always be wi it ten 
of remarkable men who gne themselves 
up to a romantic mode of life. 

The miracle of Loyola Jus in Ins 
mention of the Jesuits a society spread 
all over the world, and nothing in many 
languages to one and the same end 
For a man who was not ordained 
until he was nearly fifty, and who 
was fighting at the age of tlmty, this is 
a most lematkable achievement. Loyola 
is not responsible fot the political 
power which Ins society soon gathered. 
His influence was purely spiritual 

T ub wonderful power that loyoly 
HAD OVER MEN 

lie diew men to him by the foice 
of his holiness. It is narrated of him 
that while m Pans he sought to gain 
the affection of a young student named 
Xavier, who withstood all the earnest 
advances of the religious zealot. 

One day Xaviei , having done well in 
the class for philosophy, was strutting 
about in gieat pride, when Ignatius 
came to his ear and w hispered “ What 
shall it profit a man if lie gam the 
whole world and lose Ins own soul ? ” 
Xavier was converted, and became 
the famous St. Francis Xavier of the 
Jesuits Such was the real power 
of Ignatius — a personal influence on 
the side of holiness Lojola died at 
Rome in 1556, utterly worn out by? 
lus labours and his severe mode of life. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Jesuit Order is that the members do 
not retne from the world and shut 
themselves up within the forbidding 
\v r alJs of a monastery, w here they know 
little or nothing of the busy W'orid, and 
the busy w'orid knows little and cares 
less about them Thev remain veiy 
much m the w’orid, and are active m 
the homes of men, m the parliament 
of nations, and in the councils of 
Rome They are monks of the wmild. 

The next Men and Women begin on 4053 
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on v.huh he was burned — insight of 
tin bi.iutihil f.ithedi.d shown on pige 
j/hi.wheie guat ciowds had flocked to 
h> if h'a vn caching— a bishop said * 

“ I sepai ate thee from the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant ” 

” Xoi fiom the Church triumphant,” 
u plied the monk, with qu et confidence, 
" that is beyond jour power.” 

A PROTI STAN1 WHO REMAINED A MONK 
r-\ Of DIE ROMAN CHURCH 

I’rotoUnts have claimed lmn foi a 
mamr , but he appears to have adored 
the Sau ament before Ins death, and to 
ha\e confessed himself a true son of 
the Roman Church Savonaiola was 
hoi n in 1452, and died m 1498. 

Thr famous portrait by a fellow monk. 
Px a Bartolommeo, w given in the group 
on page 39SX. It was painted from life, 
and the ouginal still hangs in Savona* 
1 ola’s cell at the monastery in Florence. 

In 1491 thcie was born m a Spanish 
castle a boy destined ^to become one of 
the most famous men who ever threw 
off the world to put on the monk’s 
hood This was Inigo Lopez de Recalde, 
known to history? by his monk's name 
and lus Roman sainthood, as St Ignatius 
de Loyola He was a nobleman, and 
grew- up on Ins fathei ‘s estate without 
learning of any kind He became a 
page in the couit of Ferdinand, and, 
later, embraced the profession of arms 
While following the calling of a soldier, 
he W'as severely wounded in the right 
leg at the <uege of Pampeluna While 
lie lay m his father’s castle recovering 
himself of this wound, certain books of 
leligion, given to him to while away 
lus idleness, laid a hold on his soul 

T HE SPANISH SOLDIER WHO FOUNDED 
THE ORDER OF JESUITS 

When he rose from the bed it was to 
journey to a church, where he hung up 
Ins soldier’s arms, and vowed himself to 
live a religious life He removed himself 
to a hospital, and worked m menial 
offices to leatn humility Then he 
journeyed to Jerusalem, and came back 
inspired with the idea of founding a 
new teligious society He' put himself 
to school to learn While learning he be- 
gan to influence men Directly? he stated 
Ins simple views, however, the hand 
of Rome came down upon him, and 
he had to ,flce 'From city to city 
he went, begging his way?, until at last 
m Paris he found freedom, and there 




GETTING THE HEMP READY TO MAKE ROPE 
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Manilla hemp, which grows in the Philippine Islands, 
differs very much from the Sisal hemp, shown on 
page 3991 Sisal hemp is something like mammoth 
grass, but Manilla hemp is taller and looks like a palm 


The leaf-stalks of the hemp arestnpped from the trunk, 
and then the 'natives of the Philippine Islands split 
the steins into lengths two or three inches wide, 
using a kind of bamboo knife, as seen in this picture. 



s After being stripped and split the hemp-stalks are scraped, as shown here, until only the fibre remains Then 
J this fibre is washed and dried, and packed into bales ready to be sent all over the world Two men working all 
i day can prepare £5 pounds of hemp, and it takes B,000 trees to produce a ton of hemp, worth from £21 to £76 
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THE OLD WAY OF MAKING ROPE BY HAND 
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_r rope by hand is fast dying: out, although It still exists in some small rope-works 
Here we see the men comoing out the hemp by drawing itthrough asenes oflong spikes fixed into boards that look 
something hke inverted rakes. The men work quickly, but it takes a long time to prepare a ton of hemp by hand 



H Here «c have an old-fasluoned rope-walk , bat there are cot many places in England to-day where we can see a 
S scenelikethis- J , t -*■-* .. - 


hand, 


t tike this. The method is very much like that of the natives shown on page 1993, each fibre being added by I 
.and the workers become wonderfully expert and quick In making ropes ofthc same thickness from end to end | 
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THE MODERN WAY OF MAKING ROPE ] 
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SPINNING THE HEMP. INTO ROPE AND TWINE 
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Hero '« see Rnswtt and Italian l.emp bruit: span Into rope More than a hundred years npo, Dr Edmund 
Cartwright, who invented the power-loom far cotiou-we-ivinjr, made n rope-spmnmp machine which he called a 
tordriier, and it is re-iiij on this that nlUhomiKtiificcrt rood.rn machinery for rope-mahmp is based Cartwrlpht 
rrcei/ed r id hiM from Parliatrenl for f is irn entions, which had added E rentSj to the prosperity of the British nation 
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f WINDING AND STORING THE TARRED' YARN 
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A great quantity of yarn, or hemp fibre, is tarred ready to be made into tarred rope; and in this 
«tore we see 150 tons, or 33d, 000 pounds, of the tarred yarn waiting to be wound on to spools, or reels j 
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"w the tarred yarn Is wound on to huge spoo’s before being span into a rope. In the foreground \ 
the foil spools, to the left of the post are some spools just ready to be lifted from the winding, i 
'“ and on the right are some empty spools just being EUed. The spools are wound twci-c at a time 1 I 
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‘THE CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES 


the little man “ Wc lead the nicrnest 
h\ Ob m t lie world, and care for nobody's 
bet , but there are two things you must 
mind— first, do as j'ou sec the rest 
doing, and, secondly, never speak of 
am thing y ou may hear or see.” 

“ I will do that, and anything mote 
\ on like," said Fairy foot , and the little 
man taking lus hand, led lnm over the 
pastuie into the forest, and along a 
mossy' path among old trees wreathed 
with ivy, till they licai d the sound of 
music, and came upon a meadow where 
the moon shone as bright as day, and 
all the floueis of the year bloomed 
together m the thick grass There was 
a crowd of little men and women, some 
clad m msset colour, but far moie in 
green, dancing round a little well as 
clear as crystal. And under gieat rose- 
tiecs, which grew' here and there in the 
meadow, companies weie sitting round 
low tables coveied with cups of milk, 
dishes o f honey, and carved wooden 
flagons tilled with dear red wine. 

The little man led Fairyfoot to the 
neaiest table and bade him drink 
Immediately the red wine touched Ins 
lips, all Ins troubles seemed to leave him, 
and the little people about the w r ell cried 
‘ 1 Welcome ’ welcome 1 ” and every one 
said “Come and dance with me 1 " 
So Fairy foot was as happy as a prince, 
and diank milk and ate honey till the 
moon w'as low' in the sky , then the 
little man took him by the hand and 
led him back to his own bed of straw m 
the cottage corner 
Next morning Fairyfoot was not tired 
for all his dancing. Nobody in the 
cottage had missed him, and he w'ent out 
w'lth the sheep as usual , but every night 
all that summer, when the shepherds 
were safe m bed, the little man came and 
took him away' to dance in the forest 
The wonder was that he w r as never 
tired or sleepy, as people are apt to be 
who dance all night , but before the 
summei was ended, Fanyfoot found out 
the reason One night, when the moon 
was full, Robin Goodfellow came for him 
as usual, and away' they went , to the 
flowery' green The fun there was high, 
and Robin w'as m haste. So he only 
pointed to the carved cup from which 
Fairyfoot every' night drank the clear 
red wane 

“ I am not thirsty, and there is no use 
losing time,” thought the boy, and he 



joined the dance; hut never in nil 
lus life did Fairyfoot find if such hard 
work to keep pace with the company. 
Fairyfoot did his best, but at length 
he was glad to ‘deal away, and sit 
down behind a mossy oak, where Ins eyes 
closed for veiy' weauness. When lie 
awoke, the dance was nearly over, but 
two little ladies dad m green talked 
close beside lum. . _ ' 

“ What a beautiful boy 1 ” said one of 
them. “ What handsome feel he has 5 ” 

“ Yes,” said the oilier, “ they are just 
like the feet Princess May'bloom had 
before she washed them m the Girwing 
Well, which has now dried up. Nothing 
m this w'oild can make them small 
again, you know ” 

When they' were gone, Fairyfoot 
could sleep no moi e for astonishment. 
It amared him that Pnncess May'-' 
bloom's father should be troubled at 
hers growing large Besides, he wished 
to see that pnncess and hot country. 
All that day he w'as so weaiy that lie 
got into sad displace with the shepherd 
for neglecting lus sheep. The old man 
beat lnm so cruelly' that he determined 
to run away 

So on and on lie ran, far into the 
forest, until at last, utterly' exhausted, 
he sank down at the foot of a tree and 
fell fast asleep - When he awoke, he 
heard voices 

* ‘ What boy' is tins ? ” said a nightingale 
on a branch above him. “ He cannot 
have come from Stumpmghanie w'lth 
such small and handsome feet.” 

“ No,” said another , “ he has come 
from the West Country'. How m the 
w'orld did he find the w ay ? ” 

“ How simple you are 1 ” said a third 
nightingale. " What had he to do but 
follow- the ground-ivy which grow'S over 
height and hollow', bank and bush, 
from the lowest gate of the king’s 
kitchen-garden to the root of this 
rose-tree ? ” 

Fairyfoot was greatly astonished at 
this conversation, and thought it might 
be as well for him to follow' the ground- 
ivy', and see the Pnncess Maybloom It 
was a long journey', but he found the gate 
at last, and walked through the garden, 
till a w'hite fawn came fnskmg by', and 
he heard a voice saying sorrowfully' 

“ Come back, come back, my fawn » 

I cannot run and play w’lth y'ou now% my 
feet have growm so heavy” And 
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as if someone were staking the keys at 
random When the door was opened, 
Goila vv as found standing on his hmd legs, 
with Ins two fore-paws pressing here and 
theie on the kejs, the response from 
which was evidently to his intense 
delight The hint was enough 

The children taught him until assist- 
ance, of course, to pick out “ Hadyn’s 
Hvmn” not at all badly He w'asarehgious 
doggie, as he never ventured to utter a 
note during the Sunday evening hymn 
But the greatest fun was w hen a 
German band came round to the street 
The moment Goila heard the toot-toot 
he lan to the band with the keenest 
enjoyment He jumped round the 
somewhat resentful musicians, howled 
and pranced approval or otherwise, and 
if, perchance, which 
was often the case, 
an inexpert or care- 
less instrumentalist 
jilayed a wrong note, 

Goila rushed at his 
heels In fact, he be- 
came so unwelcome 
a critic that the band 
very soon ceased to 
come to the street 
He had social in- 
stincts His most 
curious friendship 
was that with a 
tortoise When the 
latter became accus- 
tomed to the dog, it 
put out its head 
from its shell, and 
allowed Goila to lick 
it There was a step leading from the 
kitchen to the scullery, and another 
from the scullery to the back garden. 
When the tortoise washed to take its 
i walks abroad, Goila would carefully 
| assist it down the steps, and watch it 
! with curious inteiest scai clung for and 
| eating lettuce. But Goila's love for 
1 Ins mailed friend was the undoing 
5 of the latter When autumn came, 
j the tortoise dug a hole in the garden 
j soil in w Inch to sleep through the wm ter. 
I Goila smelt him jut, and excitedly 
* rescued ’.is friend from prematuie 
i burial From cold and want of Jus 
j winter sleep the tortoise died. 

| Goila w as a w onderful retriever either 
of children’s boats or caps on the lake, 




THE DOG STOPPED AND PRICKED HIS EARS 


or beneath stones. • He had cunning 
distinctions as~ to what rvas fair game 
Early in the morning after a first day’s 
stay m the schoolhouse of a Highland 
village, Goila was found to have brought 
to the kitchen door a rabbit and a par- 
tridge We wished to live at peace with 
the gamekeepei, and solemnly ad- 
monished Goila never to bang m another 
bird ; we soothed our conscience by 
telling the dog that rabbits w ere vermin. 
Never another bird was found on the 
doorstep , but, truth to tell, there was 
occasionally rabbit-pie for dinner. 

How long does a dog’s memory remain 
fresh ? It is hard to say. The water 
had occasion to go abroad. Although 
Goila was supposed to be locked up 
when he left home to take the tram for 
London, the dog 
came tearing along 
the departure plat- 
form as the guard 
gave the signal for 
the start, and was 
last seen galloping at 
a gicat speed and 
how ling furiously as 
the tram disappeared 
m the darkness of the 
night. Some days 
afterwards he re- 
turned home, foot- 
soie and with a 
ragged coat. The dog 
was disconsolate, he 
lost all interest in his 
old home and its in- 
mates, and after a few 
weeks disappeared. 
Seven years elapsed, and the writei re- 
turned to this country. One afternoon, 
a month afterwards, in the southern dis- 
trict of his own town — Edmbuigh — lie 
saw Goila trotting at the tail of a 
butcher’s cart Merely on the off- 
chance of a lecogmtion, he called out 
“ Goila \ ” The dog stopped, pricked 
up his ears, gave a wild yelp of delight, 
circled round and round, leaped up 
with his fore-paws on the shoulders, 
and bched the deal lj -loved face of Ins 
old master. 

But the new joy was short-lived " A 
very few months passed, when Goila 
disappeared as if it had all been a 
dieam , and, despite every inquiry by 
advertisement and otherwise, he Was, f 
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or of articles artiully hidden m holes to our great sorrow, heard of no moie. 
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as if someone were striking the keys at 
random When the dooi was opened, 

Goila was found standing on Ins hind legs, 
w ith his two fore-paws pressing here and 
there on the keys, the response fiom 
which was evidently to Ins intense 
delight. The hint was enough 
The clnldien taught him with assist- 
ance, of couise, to pick out “ Hadyn’s 
Hymn” not at all badly He u'as a religious 
doggie, as he never ventuied to utter a 
note during the Sunday evening hymn 
But the greatest fun was when a 
German band came round to the street 
The moment Goila heaid the toot-toot 
he ran to the band with the keenest 
enjoyment He jumped round the 
somewhat resentful musicians, howled 
and pranced appi oval or otherwise, and 
if, perchance, which 
was often the case, 
an inexpert or care- 
less instrumentalist 
played a wrong note, 

Goila rushed at his 
heels. In fact, he be- 
came so unwelcome 
a critic that the band 
very soon ceased to 
come to the street 
He had social in- 
stincts. His most 
curious friendship 
was that with a 
tortoise When the 
latter became accus- 
tomed to the dog, it 
put out its head 

Sved Godfto lick THE DOG STOPPED AND PRICKED H,s EARS 
it There w'as a step leading from the 
kitchen to the scullery, and another 
| fiom the scullery to the back garden 
| When the tortoise wished to take its 
I walks abroad, Goila w'ould carefully 
| assist it down the steps, and watch it 
with curious interest scaiching for and 
eating lettuce But Goila’s love for 
| his mailed friend was the undoing 
1 of the latter When autumn came, 

| the tortoise dug a hole m the garden 
3 soil m which to sleep through the winter. 

1 Goila smelt him out, and excitedly 
| rescued his friend from premature 
". burial From cold and want of his 
| winter sleep the tortoise died 
| Goila w as a wonderful retriever either 
| of children’s boats or caps on the lake, 
or of articles artfully hidden m holes 
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or beneath stones He had cunning 
distinctions as to what w'as fair game 
Early m the morning aftei a fust day’s 
stay in the schoolhouse of a Highland 
village, Goila was found to have brought 
to the kitchen door a rabbit and a par- 
tridge. W e washed to live at peace with 
the gamekeeper, and solemnly ad- 
monished Goila never to bring in another 
bn d , u'e soothed our conscience by 
telling the dog that rabbits w ere vermm 
Never another bird was found on the 
doorstep , but, truth to tell, there was 
occasionally rabbit-pie for dinner 
How long does a dog’s memory remain 
fresh ? It is hard to say. The writer 
had occasion to go abroad Although 
Goila was supposed to be locked up 
when he left home to take the tram for 
London, the dog 
came tearing along 
the departure plat- 
form as the guard 
gave the signal for 
the start, and w'as 
last seen galloping at 
a gieat speed and 
howling furiously as 
the tram disappeared 
in the darkness of the 
night Some days 
afterwards he re- 
turned home, foot- 
sore and with a 
lagged coat The dog 
was disconsolate, lie 
lost all interest m his 
old home and its in- 
mates, and after a few 1 
weeks disappeared 
Seven years elapsed, and the waiter re- 
turned to tins countiy. One afternoon, 
a month aftenvaids, in the southern dis- 
tinct of Ins owm town — Edmbuigh — he 
saw Goila trotting at the tail of a 
butcher’s cart Merely on the off- 
chance of a recognition, he called out 
“ Goila ’ ” The dog stopped, pricked 
up Ins ears, gave a wild yelp of delight, 
circled round and round, leaped up 
with his foi e-paw's on the shoulders, 
and licked the dearly-loved face of his 
old master 

But the new joy w r as short-lived A 
lery few months passed, when Goila 
disappeared as if it had all been a 
dream , and, despite ever}' inquiry by 
ad\ ertisement and otherwise, he w'as, 
to our great sorrow', heard of no more J# 
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not very muc]) belter that we should <p 
never leceivc such a wondtous gift ? ” . * 

The beautiful maiden, who loved 
Nature, felt that to possess a soul 
meant something dreadful in her life. 

It was a gieat gam, but it entailed a 
terrible loss She would become im- 
mortal, but first she would have to taste 
the cup of human grief and mortal pain. 
Nevertheless, so great was hci love for 
Hildebrand that she knelt meekly before 
the priest, and m player became a 
human being 

Her natuie seemed to change at once. 
She became grateful to her foster- 


She took lum into the enchanted foiest, 
and mounted on lus own horse showed 
him wondeiful and magic things The 
more the knight spoke to her, the 
more he felt the wonder and cliaim of 
this wild maiden At last, so greatly 
did he admire Undine that he proposed 
numage to her, and it was agiced that 
they should soon be married 
And non the true stoiy of Undme 
must be told When the fisherman's 
daughter fell into the lake, the fairies 
decided to give the old couple another 
daughter, and Undine was sent to them 
She was a water-nv*mph, and, like all 







UNDINE SHOWED THE KNIGHT MANY MAGIC THINGS IN 1 HE ENCHANTED EORtST 


5 other creatures of that kind, possessed 


no soul Her father wanted her to 
have a soul, and so he sent her to be- 
| come a human being. Because the old 
| fi=lierman and Ins wife were bereft of a 
j daughter, Undine was sent to them. 

| When the priest came to marry 
1 Undine, he was surprised by her wild 
5 ways, and spoke seriously to her about 
1 the soul. At first she only laughed , 
1 but, after hearing the prayers of the 
I priest, she said • 

1 " Then- must be something beautiful, 

1 but, at the same time, extremely awful, 
y about a soul Tt 11 me, holy- sir, w crc it 




parents A great and inexpressible 
tenderness took the place of her old 
wilfulness. She was losing and helpful 
to the fisherman and Ins wife She 
showed her husband the depth of a 
nature to which love was all in all. 

For some little while Undine was 
supremely happy. But as she was 
journeying with her husband and her 
foster-parents to Hildebrand’s castle, 
they stayed at the castle of another 
great lord, whose adopted daughter was 
the pioud Bertha once loved by 
Hildebrand. Tt was revealed to Undine 
that tins Bertha was the daughter 
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■THE LITTLE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE- 


of tfjc fisherman ind intwifc who had 
Wlinml'Uld mfif One<Ln she van*, 
a beuitifu! wns alsnit Her! la * ttal 
parents and Hertha wt* meHed into 
tears 

Oh Undine «1 c exrLnmed show 
mem) parent* tint I max ffi and lute 
them’ Hut «h*n t mhoc replied 
Devest lit r tin these arc yimr 

parents the j roud «!a n«-l towed that 
she could not j*v» iMt l»e tl *- da ictoet 
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ofljer poor parents 

Uniltne was torn h r th» pr >u ! pul 
and pmuidtl HihSebran ] |i m\t r I er 
tn their Ca tie \\1mtlir\ am\r Itl etc 
Hert*a set 1 erse,f tnmnelli 1 lmnls 
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Mih iff the If J-WaiJ 
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ills farm-e*} and sum 1 ed otcr V* 
the « h* of the tcswl At* t’e nates 
he^an to cr> out Oh vxw w<v* 

Oh nnum true ’ Oh * 
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l rime JMVIsipI mutt 1 1 rU 
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»W< e,l Ho If 41 H 4 t 1 » K -e 
k o-dlir le srj' aval 1 ». .. 
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THE FABLES OF /ESOP THE SLAVE 


THE GOAT AND THE LION 
A lion one day saw a goat upon a steep, 
craggy rock, wheie he could not 
climb up to lnm, so he said “ What 
pleasure can you possibly find m jump- 
ing from one rock to anothei all day, 
and risking your neck every moment ? 
I wonder that you do not come down 
here and feed m the meadow, where 
there is plenty of fresh, sweet grass ” 

“ Well,” replied the goat, “ what you 
say may be very true , but, to tell you 


w 


4 




the truth, you look so uncommonly 
hungry and fierce that I do not care to 
take the risk and venture too near you ” 
Beware of the advice of people who 
want to gam something from you 
THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 
A crow, almost dying with thirst, found 
a pitcher, or tall jug, which had 


I a little water in the bottom Unfor- 
tunately, the crow w as not able to reach 
the water Again and again he tried, 
but without success Then he tried to 
knock the pitcher o\er, so that he 
might get at the water; but he was 
not strong enough for this, 

| At last lie noticed a quantity of little 
1 pebbles lying abo it Afterm cht'wble 
I an 1 1 bour he gathe ed hese together, 
| and, dropping them into the pitcher one 
f by one, he at last raised the water up 
? to the bnm, and so was ab'e to drink 
1 Where there’s a will thoe's a way 


THE TWO FROGS 

O ne hot summer, when the country 
was parched and the lakes and ponds 
had nearly all dried up, two frogs w ; eie 






mr, 




travelling together m search of water. ( 
At last they came to a deep well, and, 
sitting upon the edge of pt, began to 
discuss wdiether they' should jump in 
One of them W'as m favour of doing so, t 
urging that there was plenty of clear t 
w'ater and no danger of being disturbed; 
but the othei thought for some time, and 
then answered ‘‘That is all very well, 
but I do not care to jump in, because if 
the water should happen to dry up$ 
here, how shall we get out again ? ” ; 

Always look before you leap 
THE LION AND THE FOUR BULLS 

F our bulls who w'ere great fnends 
always kept near one another and ; 
fed together A lion had often w atched 
them, and wanted to kill one for his 
dinner. But he w r as afraid to attack 
all four together, knowing that ,they ■ 
w'ould defend one another So he 
began by telling one of the bulls stones 
about the others to arouse jealousy 
and bad feeling among them 
The result was that the four bulls, 
quarrelled and no longer went about m E 
company They' separated arid roamed f 



alone Then the artful lion was able .to 
kill and de\our the bulls one at a time 
Remember that union is strength 
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THE CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY---——-— 'VM'i 


O happy love ' where lov’e like tins is found 1 
O hi art filt raptures 1 bliss beyond compare i 
I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare 
“If Heav n a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
ev’nmg gale ” 


Is there, in human form that bears a heart, 

A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 
That can, with studied, sly', ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his perjur'd arts 1 dissembling 
smooth 1 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exit’d ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their 
child , 

Then paints the ruin’d maul, and tlicir dis- 
traction wild ? 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme 
How' guiltless blood lor guilty man was 
shed , 

How He, who bore m Heaven the second 
name, 

Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ‘ 
How His first followers and sen ants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many' a 
land 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 

Saw m the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heaid great Bab’lon’s doom pronounc’d 
by Heaven’s command 


exulting on triumphant 


But now the supper crowns their simple board 
The halesomc parntch, chief o' Scotia’s 
food , 

The soupe their only haukic docs aflord. 

That ’yont the liallan snugly’ chows her 
cood , 

The dame brings forth in comphmental mood, 
To grace the lad, her wcel-haln’d kcbbuclc 
fell . 

An’ aft he’s prest, an’ aft lie ca s it guid. 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, wall tell, 

How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ ’lint was i’ 
the bell. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal 
King, 

I lie saint, the father, and the, husband 
pray’S 

Hope “ springs 

wing, ... , 

That thus they’ all shall meet in future 
days 

There ever bask m uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hy’mnmg their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear , 

Wide circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious lace 
They round the ingle form a circle wade 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing tlnn an’ bare. 
Those strains that once did sweet m Zion 
glide, 

He wales a portion wath judicious care , 
And " Let us worship God 1 ” he says, with 
solemn air 


Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pnde. 
In all the pomp of method, and of art. 
When men display to congregations wade 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incens’d, the pageant wall desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole , 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

May hear, weel pleas’d, the language of the 
soul, 

And m His Book of Life the inmates poor 
enrol 


They’ chant their artless notes m simple guise , 
They tune their hearts — by far the noblest 
aim 1 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling -measures 
rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name , 
Or noble Elgin beets the lieav’nward flame. 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays 
Compar’d wi’ these, Italian trills are tame , 
The tickled ears no hcart-fdt raptures raise , 
Nae unison hac they wi’ our Creator’s praise 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way , 
The y’ounghng cottagers retire to rest , 

The parent pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Hcav’n the warm re- 
quest, • ■ 

That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest. 
And decks the lily fair m flow’ry pride. 
Would, in the way Ills wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide , 
But, chiefly, m their liefirts with grace divine 
preside 


*5 
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Ihc pnest-hke father reads tin sacred page. 
How Abram was the friend of God on high , 
Or Moses hade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny , 

Or how' the royal bard did groaning he 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging 
ire , 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry , 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, serapluc_fire , 

Or other holv seers that tune the sacred lvrc 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs. 

That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d 
abroad 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings , 
" An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God' ” 

And, certcs, m fair virtue’s heav’nly’ road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind 
Wiiat is a lordbng’s pomp ? — a cumbrous 
load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


O Scotia 1 my, dear, my nativ e soil 1 
bor whom ’ my warmest wish to Heaven 
is sent, 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content I 







CHILD’S BOOK OF POETRY * 
f THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT ON HIGH THE BABY AND> THE BROOK 




On pine 46 ne Rut Joseph Addison'S paraphrase of the 
Twenty third I’satm, nnd li-rc ' e gut the ‘.nine authors 
tnr iplirasc of the Nim tetntlt l'salri In its ISible version 
this nvdm mis grot favourite of fct AuRurtme, 
end Add-on has skilfully retain- d all the teaching of the 
orlfiiinl, iililfc erprcssitig )t in the modern poetic form 

T un spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sty, 

And spangled heavens— a shining frame — 

'i heur great Oi igtnal proclaim 

The uiiweaiie'd sun, from day to day, 

Doth his Creator’s poutr display. 

And publishes to every land 
I he work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades pres ail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And, nightly, to the listening earth. 

Repeats the storv of her birth 
Whilst -ill the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn 
Confirm the tidings a-> they roll, 

And spread the truth from Pole to Pole. 

W hat though in solemn silence all 
Move lounel this dark terrestrial ball , 

W hat though no leal voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found 
In leason’s cai they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Poi evi r singing as they shine 
lhe hand that made us is Divine 

LULLABY' O LULLABY! 

lhe \iruci of lhe following \ cry poptil tr baby song uis 
M il'm i f o \ llennett, oripmaily a wiichmvt cr -it Green- 
in h, \hcre In ins horn m i£:o He nfiermrds became a 
Joinn lint nnd wrote many songs nnd sketches, dying in i 8 gs 

I uu MiY I O lullaby ' 

Baby, hush that little cry I 
Light is dying, 

Bats are flying, 

Bees to-day with work have done , 

So, till comes the morrow’s sun. 

Let sleep kiss those bright eyes dry I 
Lullaby 1 O lullaby 

Lullaby t O lullaby ' 

Hush’d are all things far and nigh , 
Flowers are closing, 

Birds reposing, 

All sv ect thmgs with life are done 
Sweet, till dawns the morning sun, 

Sleep then kiss those blue eyes dry. 
Lullaby ! O lullaby ! 

AMBITIOUS SOPHY 

y c l, ‘ lvc *nd> panted mo lutlc poems by Mrs Elizabeth 
11 hone simple terses pleased our Rrnndmothers 
” ltn '* ie V " crC jonng The following js ako bom her pen 

jyjiss Sophy, one fine sunny day, 

.... Left her work and ran away 
wb ^ S r°j S,1C rcacll ’d tJ ie garden gate, 

TTilt fr.oa r lne i lock ’ d ' slle woul d not wait, 
v v? < ? llmb and scramble o’er 

A gate as high as any door 

' girls should never chtnb 
"on t another time , ’ 

Die highest rail, 

’t upon a nail, 
c ad to tell, 

down she fell 


In this st-r> beautiful song, sveet wi!a the ftah charm cf 
Nature, honghlloiv, the Am-ncan poet, has 'm K n an 
bnglidi setting to a short po-m b> the famous htntman 
writer mmed Leon Alisban, wnicb has teen popular 
•miong the countrymen of that poet for many jots. 

no« n from yon distant mountain height 
^ The brooklet flows' tlirough -the village 
street ; , 

A boy comes forth to wash his 1 lands, 
Washing, j es, washing ; there he stands, ' 
In the w ater cool and sweet. 

Brook, from what mountain dost thou come > 
O my brooklet cool and sweet! 

I come from yon mountain high and co'd, 
Where heth the new snow on the old, 

And melts m the summer heat '' 


Brook, to what river dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet, cool and sweet I 
I go to the river there below 
Where in bunches the violets grow. 

And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go? 

O my brooklet, cool and sweet 1 
I go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. 

Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

O my brooklet, cool and sweet 1 ' 

I go to tiic fountain at vyhose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to drink, 
And vvhenev er she looks therein,' 

I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, - 
And my joy is then complete ' , _ 

THE GUEST OF SLEEP . 

This Ncr> beautiful poem, suggestive of bapP) 
fair visions, was written by an American * / 
frequently contributes to American m "> Points » 

Her name is Theodosia Garrison, and the P«" W*; 
m “Scribner’s Magazine " lhe referee x to Vk PTf 
is the familar poetic way of suggesting dro , 
as the liquid distilled from" poppy heads induco 

S leep at the Inn o’ Dreams— , 

A kindly host he waits, 

And all night long a goodly throng 
Comes softly through his gates 

A varied company — 

Scholar and clown and sul - , 

Or prince or priest, or great or - ■ 

He gives them welcoming 


j-sxiiitva J* 

And old mem drink of .youth, 

And sad men of dchgj» n ; B 

And w-eary men drink d® P 6 „ - 

The pulsing wine oi m'S ht 

And poets drink of song, ^^t 
But, best and, °\ I ”° 5 i on ,,ieS^« l 

Above that brim where \ 1 1 
The bps of lovers meet , 

Sleep at the Inn o’ Dr ^f 3r 
A kindly host tftoS , 
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-THE CHILD'S BOOK OF POETRY” 


B 


'X’here were once two cats of Kilkenny, 
Each thought there was one cat 
too many , 



So they fought and they fit, 

And the}- scratched and they bit, 

Till, excepting then nails 
And the tips of then tails, 

Instead of two cats, there weren't any. 

^lap, clap handies, 

^ Mammie's w ee, wee am ; 

Clap, clap handies, 

Daddie’s cornin’ hame , 

Hame till his bonny wee bit laddie , 
Clap, clap handies, 

My wee, wee am 



T a VENDER blue and rosemary green, 

1 When I am king you shall be queen ; 
Call up my maids at four o’clock, 
Some to the wheel and some to the 1 ock, 
Some to make hay and some to shear 
corn, 

And you and I will keep ourselves warm 

nick and a nock, 

A hen and a cock, 

And a penny foi my master. 


A 



As I was going to sell my eggs, 

I met a man with crooked legs , 
Crooked legs and turned-up toes, 

I tripped up his heels, and he fell on 
lus nose. 

R obin-a-Bobin 
Bent lus bow, 

Shot at a pigeon, 

And killed a crow. 

J ack Sprat had a pig, who was not 
very little, nor yet very big , 

He was not very lean, he was hot very 
fat , 

He’ll do well for a grunt, says little 
Jack Spiat 


T ittix Bobby Snooks v'as fond of lus 
books, 

And loved by lus usher and master , 
But naughty J ack Spry, he got a black 
’ c S' e > 

And carries lus nose in a plaster. 

P USSY-CAT Mew jumped over a coal, 

< And in her best petticoat burnt a 
great hole 

Poor Pussy’s weeping, she’ll have no 
more milk, 

Until her best petticoat’s mended with 
silk ! 
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■ THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS- 


clothes, and carrying a letter to the 
young Princess Mane from his teacher, 
Margaret van Eyck, he set out with a 
light heart and high hope for Rotter- 
dam Of all the many joumeyings of 
his life, this little journey was to prove 
the most eventful. On the w ay he fell 
m with an old man, accompanied by a 
beautiful daughter. They were evi- 
dently poor, and sat by the wayside 
exhausted Gerard’s kind heart was 
touched for them, and lie shared Ins 
food with these weary wayfarers. 

W HY THE BURGOMASTER OP TERGOU 
HAD AN UNEASY CONSCIENCE 

It so happened that while he was 
sitting with them, there passed by, 
riding on a richly capansoned mule, 
the Burgomaster, or Mayor, of Tergou 
This person, Ghysbrecht van Swieten. 
was a notonous miser, and Ins withered 
old crab-apple face was a veritable 
symbol to the people of Teigou of all 
that was mean and niggardly. But to- 
day he was nding along m quite a 
self-satisfied manner, for he was to sup 
with the duke at Rotterdam 
As he came upon the little group by 
the wayside, however, the smile on Ins 
face changed suddenly to an expression 
of anger and uneasiness He alone, 
with his guilt}' conscience, knew' the 
reason of this Some twenty years 
before, by an act of dishonesty, he had 
succeeded m enriching himself at the 
expense of tliis simple old man by the 
roadside, and when he saw Gerard, 
young, active, and educated, in the 
company of Peter Brandt and his 
daughter Margaret — for these were 
their names — his suspicious mind at 
once had thoughts that Gerard might 
have discoveied his secret, and would 
help Ins victims (o get back the property 
he had wrongfully withheld from them 

G erard wins a prize at Rotterdam, 
BUT LOSES HIS HEART 


With these uneasy thoughts, the 
I burgomaster continued on his way, 

I while Gerard and his companions, alt 
unconscious of Ghysbrecht’s suspicions, 
made slower progress to Rotterdam 
5 Here the hopes of the young man were 
I fulfilled, as he found himself the winner 
1 of the prize for penmanship, and had a 
» gold medal pinned on lus breast and 
f fifteen golden coins put in his purse 
| .Rot only tins, hut. than! s to the letter he 
^ • carried, he had been warmly received 

qoiS 


by the Countess of Charlois and her 
daughter, the Princess Marie, and the j 
countess promised he should have the 
gift of a church the very day after he had 
said his first Mass, for in those days the 
Roman Catholic Church was supreme 
The Princess Mane w'ould have had 
lnm a bishop at once, but her mother's 
promise was the easier to keep. 

It would have been with the lightest 
of hearts and the bnskest of steps that 
Gerard made his way back to Tergou, 
had he not, during his visit to the palace 
at Rotterdam, lost trace of Peter Brandt 
and Margaret. So charmed had he been 
with the old man’s beautiful daughter, 
that the thought of not seeing her again 
made him sad He had foolishly forgotten , 
to ask their names or where they lived 
But he had not been long returned 
to lus home before these were disclosed 
to him m a cunous way. The burgo- 
master, keen to discover what Gerard 
knew about his relations towards the 
Brandts, sent for him on pretence of 
requiring him to copy out the town 
records But the payment he offered 
for the w ork would barely have bought 
pens, ink, and parchment, and Gerard 
protested that he requued some mvard 
for the time the writing would occupy. 

T he wily burgomaster is too clever 
AND OUTWITS HIMSELF I 

“ Your time > Why, what is time to 
you at two-and-twenty ? Say, rather, 
you are idle grow’n You are m love 
Your body is with these chanting 
monks, but vour heart is with Peter 
Brandt and his icd-liaired girl.” 

" I know' no Peter Brandt ” 

“ Ye he » ” shouted Ghysbrecht “Did 
I not find you at her elbow' on the road 
to Rotterdam 3 And were you not seen 
at Peter’s house at Sevenbeiger the 
other day > ” 

Thus hoping to draw' the young man 
to a confession, the burgomaster had 
only given him the information which 
Gerard most wished to have Leaving 
Ghysbrecht’s house, he set out forth- 
with to the neighbouring town of 
Sevcnbergen, bent on renewing Ins 
acquaintance with Margaret and Peter 
The burgomaster had sent a servant 
to spy upon Gerard, and when he heard 
whither the young man had gone, Ins 
w orst suspicions seemed to be confirmed 
So now he set himself to work against 
him b} informing Elias and Catherine ij, 
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■ THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS* 


Biandls, and whose w ell-shot arrow 
had opened the gates of Gerard’s prison 
As the trio were hastening away from 
the scene they were amazed, on looking 
nark to see a'stiange figure with a head 
oi tire ascending by the rope down 
w Inch Gerard had come Foi a moment . 
Martin was filled with superstitious fears 
of the “ haunted tow’er ” — for it had 
that reputation — but another figure 
stood below, white and motionless. 
Maigaret, with her woman's instinct, 
thought of Geiard’s sister Kate, and, 
lunmng to the figure, found it was she 
Gerard, too, came forward, just as a 
strange, weird voice high up the tow'er 
was shouting “ Parchment, parch- 
ment, parchment 1 " 

High up they saw the little figure 
of Giles, the dwarf, a lighted lantern 
hung at his neck, and his hands full of 
parchments, which he bulled down m 
bundles on their heads When he had 
thus throwm out the contents of the 
chest, he slid doum the rope himself, 
and. m his half-witted enthusiasm at 
the find he had made, offered to sell 
this unexpected stock to Gerard, for 
wiiom he had often found parchment, 

G erard-s escape from the tower and 

HIS PURSUIT IN THE FOREST 

| “ Hush ! You speak too loud,” said 

! Gerard ” Gather them up and follow 
[ us to a safer place ” And, gi\ mg poor 
■ Giles a few coins Gerard took the 
8 bundle, making all speed to Seven* 

; btrgen with Margaret and Marlin 
| Theie was great commotion the next 
I day, when it was found that the burgo- 
master’s prisoner had escaped and that 
the parchments had disappeared. His 
servant set out in pursuit, but failed 
to find the runaway. So, the day 
after, Ghjsbrecht, with his constables, 
| rode over to Sceenbergcn. onl) to find 
J Peter's house desei ted Prom an upper 
| window, howeier, the burgomaster 
| caught a gbmpse of Gerard and Mar- 
I grief, accompanied by Martin, making 
I for the forest, and immediately with 
I hi- men he gave pursuit 
] Thr burgomaster, on Jus mule was 
the first to come up with them, but 
G'rard ilkat-h d him with a blow from 
his oaken staff, npd presently tin three 
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In the excitement of having beaten 
down his enemy, Gerard was inclined 
to be proud of his feat, but his gentle 
heart was soon chiding him, and lie 
now found lumself hoping that he had 
not injured the old rascal very seriously 
Another moment, however, and the 
fugitives had to think of themselves 
again A deep baying sound coming 
through the woods proved that they 
were being pursued by bloodhounds 
PURSUED BY BLOODHOUNDS, BUT SAVED 
JT BY MARTIN'S BOW AND ARROW 

Presently one of these fierce and i aven- 
mg animals buist thiough the tiees 
into the open w'ood, where Martin had 
now r led his companions. But the 
deadly arrow' of the old soldier laid the 
bloodhound lifeless on the ground, and 
a second animal that followed on the 
heels of the first, stopping for a moment 
to sniff around its dead companion, 
also fell a victim to Martin’s bow 
Saved from this terror, the three now 
tlueaded their way through the forest, 
only to find the burgomaster, seated 
on Ins mule and with a rough bandage 
across the lower part of Ins face, which 
had suffered severely fiom ' Gerard's 
attack He w'as keeping watch on the 
likeliest place for them to leave the 
forest, but m a few' moments Gerard 
disposed of him, by knocking him off 
the mule, upon which Martin mounted 
with the half-fainting Margaret, With 
the active Geiard running beside, they 
soon outdistanced their pursuers and 
leached the German frontier Here 
Gerard took a heartbroken farew'cll 
of his wife, and leaving her in charge 
of the good archer, who promised to 
see her safely back to Sevenbergen, he 
struck ovei the border and began 
his long and eventful journey to Rome 

W hat happened after oerard's 

n-IUHT FROM HOLLAND 
He had no lack of adventures by the 
wa\, found strange companions, suffered 
many trials, worst of ail, his parting 
from a bluff, iiearty soldier named 
Deiijs, with wiiom lie had become very 
friendly Ilut we will leave him on Jus 
w ay into Jtalv and follow the fortunes of 
Margaret meanwhile. 

Mai tin Wutenliaagen had safely 
escorted her back to Seeenburgcn, and 
then going straight to Rotterdam, laid 
the whole affair hi fore the duke, 
returning hoiru with a free pardon for 
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THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


found himself deciphering the con- 
tents of the patchment he had earned 
aw ay with him from Tergou To his 
amazement, he leahsed that it dealt 
with a loan of money granted by 
Ghysbrech! to Margaret’s gi and father 
against the rents of certain land, hut 
w Inch loan must have been repaid many 
times 01 ei . The old miser had illegally 
kept the propel ty, thus impoverishing 
Petei Brandt and Margaret 

H ans memlincts visit to rome and 

THE FATEFUL. LETTER 

" Fool,” he cried aloud, “ not to have 
read this befoie 1 ” Fool, indeed, and 
tai dily aw ake to Ins fool shness. But 
norv he was all activity, and, taking 
horse, he rode to the nearest poit whence 
he could engage a passage to Amstei dam, 
meaning to clear up Ins affairs m Rome 
and to leturn to Holland at once 
On coming back from Ins errand, 
how ever, his landlady gave lnm a packet 
of silver crowns, together with a letter 
which Hans Memling, who had called 
in his absence, had left for him Seizing 
the letter, he began eageily to lead it 
aloud, Ins voice changing piesently to 
tones of terror, for it w'as the false story 
of the death of Margaret 

“ It is a lie ' " he cued, when he had 
read the bitter epistle to the end 
“ Where is this Hans ? I will ciam his 
murdering falsehood down his tin oat 1 ” 
So saying, he fled liom the house, and 
in the agony of his mind went fui lously 
and aimlessly about the sheets for 
hours before returning to Ins lodging 

ERARD’S DESPAIR AND HIS NARROW 
ESCAPE FROM DEATH 


G E 




There he fell into a fever, which 
continued many days And when he 
came to consciousness again, it w’as to 
find Bi other Colonna, accompanied by 
Brother Jetome, the Dominican fnar 
whom Gerard had helped at the time 
of the shipwreck, seated by Ins bed 
Thej tried to console him, and spoke of 
the consolations which the Church had 
to offer to the w’ounded spmt ancl the 
braised heart , but Gerald, in the deep 
dejection which had now r come upon 
him, no longer doubting that the news 
was true, was in revolt against all 
suggestions of religion, and bbndly 
funous at his unhappy fate 

When his strength had returned and he 
was abouf again, instead of turning lus 
thoughts to the Church, he sought to 


foiget lus unhappiness by sharing in 
the gay life of Rome, which was then 
at its gayest under the Papal rule 
His companions now were fellows of 
bad lepute , and once, when with a 
reckless company boating on the Tibei , 
he passed the Princess Glasha She, 
lecogmsing him, w T as mortified to think 
that he should piefer such company to 
her own, and, her jealousy aroused once 
more, hired an assassin to kill him 
This assassin was none other than 
Teresa’s husband, and when he found 
whom lie had to kill he could not* do 
the deed Instead of killing Gerald 
he saved that unhappy man from 
drou’mng m the Tiber, and on his way 
to Ins own house, carrying the dripping 
form of Gerard, he was hailed by Friar 
Jerome as he passed the monastery 
gates That bull}' monk, recognising 
Gerard’s face, bade Ludovico cat ry him 
into the building Thus, when Geiard 
awakened to consciousness again, the 
Dominican monk was by his side. 

T he tragedy of the cetter makes a 

PRIEST OF GERARD AFTER ACE 

And now he w r as no longer angry at 
the consolations of the Church, noi 
adverse to the thoughts of a monkish 
life Indeed, he w’as soon peisuaded 
that peace of mind and lest for his 
troubled spirit were to be found only 
in the fraternity of St Dominic , and 
so, m due course, Gerard took the vows, 
and became a friar under the name of 
Brother Clement. 

Our stoiy now shifts back once more 
to those whom Gerard had left behind 
m Holland Theie in Rotterdam there 
was another Geiaid now’, a little boy 
boin to Margaret, named aftei the 
father who had never seen him Den} s, 
the jolly soldier, had gone away to 
Burgundy, and Margaiet, woiking as a 
laundress, was struggling to support 
hci aged father Poor though they 
were, she might have been happy if 
she had but news of Geiard 
The bn th of little Gerald had a 
curious effect m making Ghysbrecht, 
the burgomaster, strangely uneasy 
about the wrong he had done to Peter 
Bi andt and his daughter Pai died and 
dry though his soul must have been, 
conscience pricked him when he 



his 


realised that he stood the robber of three 
generations, and that he had written 
the lying letter winch was keeping 
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■ THE CHILD'S STORY 

cow ciing and shuddeiing almost hid 
themselves beneath the table, while 
Gerai d tore a letter from his bosom and 
flung it dow n before his father 
•' Read that,” he said sternly, " thou 
haid old man, that didst impiisoii thy 
son Read and see what monsters 
thou hast bi ought into the woild The 
memoiy of my wrongs and heis wall 
dwell with you all foi ever I will meet 
you again on the Judgment Day On 
earth you will never see me more " 

G ERARD LEARNS THE TRUTH & MARGARET 
GETS HER FORTUNE TOO LATE 

And m a moment, as he had come 
so he w as gone, leaving them stiff and 
cold and white as statues 

Rushing from the house, white and 
i aging, Geiard passed Maigaict on her 
u'uy thithci but stayed not lus fi enzied 
haste, while withm the house old 
Ehas in his wrath would have killed 
his two e\il sons had they not escaped 
The rest of the story is soon told, for 
all its tiagedy is now' before us and 
nothing lemains but resignation and de- 
\ otion to a new ideal foi its chief actors 
The lxngomastei lay dying when 
Geiaid went to see him at Tergou, 
intent on making lnm lestore to Mar- 
garet her fortune, which he did, with 
added interest, for all the yeais he 
had wiongfully retained it But when 
Margaret looked on her w'calth with 
wondering eyes, her only w'oids were: 
“ Too late ' Too late 1 ” Nor did the 
mhciitance of the property of Margaret 
van Ejck, who died soon after, help to 
dispel the cloud that had now settled 
upon her life for ever, for Gciard had 
| disappeared again, as soon as he knew 
that Margaret w'as relieved of all 
worldly need and she thought him hard 
of heart to show' no w ish to meet her 
or their child, forgetting perhaps, the 
impassable barrier now between them 

H OW THE PRINCESS MARIE KEPT HER 
WORO TO GERARD 



But w hen tl e Princess Marie heard 
that Gerard was now a priest, she ful- 
filled the old promise, and appointed 
him Vicar of Gouda Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the monk had been lning as a 
hermit in a ca\e at Gouda, and took 
much peisueding befote be could be 
got to go and live m Gouda Manse, 
where, no longer Brother Clement, 
friar and hermit, he stood forth as 
Gerard Ehassoen, Vicar of Gouda 

t 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS ’ vVjw 

Many serene and peaceful years were 
now to be lived by Gerai d and Margaret; | 
who, though restored to each other, | 
could nevei be united He attended to S 
lus priestly duties, and she to the rearing f 
of their son and the help of the pool . | 

As little Gerard grew up he w'as sent | 
to one of the most famous schools, and | 
great things were expected of him, so I 
bright w’as lus intelligence But the f 
p'ague broke out m the town where j 
lus school w r as, and Gerard hastened | 
mer to bung the boy away, only to | 
find that Maigaret had been, there | 
before him, and had sent her son safely j 
off to Rotterdam , but she heiself fell ill. | 
Geiard was thus little .moie than ml 
time to be with her, and comfort her | 
m her last moments He read the | 
service at her grave with scaicely a I 
tremor m lus voice But at the sound 1 
of the earth falling upon the coffin he 1 
utteied a piercing shriek, sayin g to a j 
friend who stood beside lnm " Ah, j 
Jorian, something snapped within me 1 1 
I felt it, and I heard it Here 1 ” And | 
he put his hand to lus breast | 

H OW GERARD’S LIFE WAS ENDED IN | 
THE CLOISTER AT GOUDA | 

It w’as no more than a fortnight latei I 
that Gerard himself, broken in body as | 
u'ell as m heart, sought lefuge m the | 
Dominican convent near Gouda, and | 
washed to be accepted there as a new | 
brother who had come but to die j: 

The temporary prior of the convent | 
was one named Bi other Ambrose, who, | 
on seeing Gerard, exclaimed, “Clement'" | 
and Geiard said, " Jerome 1 " for it was | 
lus companion of many years ago I 

When Gerard died, a few days later, 1 
under lus linen w r as found a horse-hair f 
shirt, and under that a long tiess j 
of auburn hair, and wflien the coffin | 
was to be closed, Jerome cleared the 1 
cell, and put the tress of hair upon the 1 
dead man’s bosom | 

Ehas and Catherine lived to a great f 
age, so long, indeed, that both Gerard | 
and Margaiet grew’ to be dim memories | 
to them , while the yellow-haired laddie | 
Gei ard Gerardson belongs not to fiction, | 
but to history, as he lived to be the first f 
scholar and di\ me of ins epoch, and w’as | 
also the hea\en-born dramatist of lus | 
century , for under the name of Erasmus | 
he became, and is remembered foi all I 
time, as one of the world’s great men I 
The next Famous Boohs are on page 4063 js 
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BUILDING A SAND CASTLE ON THE BEACH 
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A bucket and spade, a supply bf moist sand, and willing: hands with plenty of patience are all that is necessary 
for the making of a fine castle by the sea Here we see the builders beginning the walls and towers 


The arch for the gateway is one of the most difficult parts of the budding The sand must be made very wet, so 
that it will 14 bind,” and not fall down upon the garrison or guests, whom wehave to Imagine as passing in and out 
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GAMES PLAYED 

T T x like chess and draughts, which are very 
anuent games, dominoes are not know n 
to have been played before the eighteenth 
ftnUirv, when it was introduced into France 
and Belgium from Italy, and later came into 
England Dominoes are very popular here, 
hut in no other country are they played so 
much to-day as in France and Belgium 

\ set of dominoes usually consists of twenty- 
eight pieces, each divided into two parts with 
so many spots or pips on each, although in 
the north of England sets are often used that 
contain filty-five dominoes, going up to the 
double nine, and on the Continent it is quite 
common to go up to the double twelve 

THE BLOCK GAME 
"Tut simplest game with dominoes is knownas 
1 the block game The dominoes are placed 
on the table w jtli their faces downwards and 
shuffled Then each player draws one, and 
when these are turned up the player with the 
| tewest spots or pips is the one to start the 
game The dominoes are now shuffled again 
and each player takes seven pieces, which 
he looks at, but conceals from the other 
players 

T he first play er now puts a domino down, 
sav, the six-five, and the next player lues to play 
a piece with a six or a five on it This he 
places against the corresponding number and 
the next player’s turn comes If the second 
play er puts clow n a six-three, then the third 
play er would play to a fi\ e or a three Thus 
the play goes on until a player has used all 
his pieces, when he wins the game If there 
comes a deadlock, and no player can match 
the numbers that are up, then all the out- 
standing pieces of the players must be turned 
up, and he wins who has the fewest pips 

THE DRAWING GAME 
'This game is played m exactly the same 
1 w ay as the block game, except that w hen 
a play er cannot go, instead of passing he must 
draw from the unused stock of dominoes 
until he is able to play Two dominoes, 
however, must always be left face dou awards 
on the table and not drawn In both the 
games described it is always best to play the 
high pieces, such as double six, six-five, 
double five, and so on, first, so that if in the 
end no one can go, we may have as few 
pips left as possible 

FIVES AND THREES 
Another intereslingand e.xcitmg game vv ith 
dominoes is called Fives and '1 hrees The 
pieces arc shuffled and drawn as before, but 
the game is not to get out first, but to make 
as many fives and threes as possible For 
instance, the first player puts down the five- 
four This makes nine, or three threes He 
scores three points The next player must 
play to five or four, but he must try to make 
the outside numbers add up to multiply by 

! three or five Heplays, say, a four-one to the 
four, and the outside added to five makes six 
or two threes He scores two The next 
\ player plays to five or one He puts down 
the five-one not to the five cud, but to the 
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WITH DOMINOES 

one, and the outside five added makes ten, or 
two fives ; score two Now, suppose the next 
player has the double five, he puts it down 
crosswise, and both sections of the domino 
count— that is, ten is added to five at the other 
end, making fifteen But fifteen is not only 
five threes, it is also three fives, and so fifteen 
up scores eight points. Only one other com- 
bination will give fifteen, and that is three at 
one end and double six at the other Double 
dominoes are always placed crosswise on the 
line and the pips on both sections are 
counted This is one of the best possible 
games with dominoes. It is always dangerous 
to start the game with double six, in case 
the next player may have the six-three and 
score eight points 

Two, three, or four players can play at 
this game, and the number of points to be 
plaved up— usually 31 or 61 — is always 
decided beforehand by the players 

THE GAME OF MATADOR 
IN tins game, instead of matching a number, 

1 we have to place down a domino so as to 
make up the number seven Thus, if the first 
player lias played the five-two, we mustplay 
a piece w ith a tw o or a five on it, sons to make 
a seven with one end of the first domino 
Suppose the second player puts down a two- 
six , the end numbers are now six and two, 
and the next player must put down either a 
one or a five to make up seven When a 
domino is played that makes a blank at the 
end, this blocks that end, and only a matador 
domino can be played there 

There are four matador dominoes, the 
double blank, and the three pieces that 
have seven pips upon them, namely, the six- 
one, the five-two, and the four-three A 
matador may be played to any number, 
even if one of its squares does not make 
up seven with the last piece played, but the 
piece played to a matador must make seven 
m the ordinary way 

As a matador may be played to any number, 
it is wise to keep our matadors in reserve for 
a difficulty In playing this game each player 
takes seven pieces, but when we cannot go 
we must draw from the reserve, as in the 
drawing game 

All these games of dominoes may be played 
by two, three, or four people, and four may 
play either as individuals or as partners 

OTHER GAMES 

’T’here are, of course, variations of these 
games which are sometimes played For 
instance, matador can be plaved by using five 
or some other number as matador If five 
were taken as matador, then the matador 
pieces would be five-blank, four-one, three- 
two, and the double blank; if six were 
matador, then six-blank, five one, four-two, 
and three-three, and double blank would be 
matador pieces — that is, there would be five 
instead of four such pieces. Similarly, the 
game of fives and threes can be adapted 
to twos and fives or fours and fives, but 
experience has proved fives and threes to be 
the best and most interesting combination Jjf 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING FLAG 


Ff 


\ A ltv j\g flag makes a very fine spectacle 
e that is especially appropriate for break- 
5 mg up parties and school entertainments, 

4 bud* indoor and outdoor There is no great 
\ c •.pense involved in dresses, and an hour or 

5 two spent m drilling will soon make the 
j ptriormcrs ranuliar with tlieir places 

\ i\n easy flag to represent ts the St George’s 
5 Cro^, and to male it tve shall require 

• thiru-hve periormers, eleven of whom must 
5 bo dicssed all m red, and the remaining 
l tvvcntv-iour must wear white 

5 II the flag is to be composed of boys and 
' girls, we should select eleven boy s to wear 
j red Milts 1 nero are best made like a sailor’s 
s sun, v uh wide trousers that fit fairly tight 
round the hips, and the usual blouse and 
. rollar A cheap material should be used, 

; such as red Turkev twill, and it will not 
j n quire very much labour or time to cut out 
and machine these simple suits together 
E 1 he outfits for the girls need not cost any- 
; dung a* all They may wear ordinary white 
5 dresses, white tennis shoes and stockings 
5 All the performer s mar, if desired, wear 
' caps, or soldier hats, that must correspond 
| v ith the colour of their dresses These are 
5 r .roly made out of white or red paper 
; To nuil c the flag, w e must hat e seven rows 

* of five performers Each row should hold 
j hands and stretch out to its fullest length, 
; so that it extends nearly five tards, and all 
| seven rows must stand" close' together one 

behind the other. By standing like this we 
snail get a flag about fifteen feet long by 
*S sev en feet w ide. 

The fourth, or middle, row out of the 
seven will, of course, be made up of seven 
boys dressed all m red , and the third, or 
middle pirtormer in each row will also be 
| a lx it dr. ssed m red Thoe hots will mat e 
! up the red cross of ?t George, while the other 
I p’normers will make up the white ground 
| The twenty -four girls in white should be 


divided into two groups of twelve, and 
stationed one group on each side of the stage 
or field As soon as the music strikes up a 
patriotic air, they must file in and take up 
their position so that they form four groups 
of si\, with three pairs in each group, ali 
facing the audience Between each group, 
space must be left for the boys in red So 
that when the girls are in position they form 
a flag with a blank cross which the boys 
tv ill fill 

The boys are divided into two parties, one 
of six and the other of five, and each party is 
stationed at the side of the field or stage, like 
the girls When the four groups have taken 
up positions, the boys must march on m 
correct time, so that the leader of the party of 
six arrives at the space between the two 
groups farthest away from the audience 
just a fraction before the leader of the party 
of five. 

Without stopping, the first of the si\ leads 
the wa> through the passage that has been 
left between the groups, the first of the five 
follows, and then the second of the six. and 
so on alternately. When they reach the front, 
the first doubles to the right and the second 
goes to the left, and so on, all except the last 
three, who remain and take up tlieir places 
in the front of the central gangw ay. 

Meanwhile, the first boy who marches to 
the right passes between the two groups 
on the right and down the central gang- 
way, where he takes up his place in the 
back row, the first boy round from the left 
comes next, and so on until the cross is 
complete Then, at a given signal, each 
row joins hands, and the flag of St. George 
is finished 

It we like we may try to make a more com- 
plicated flag, like the Union Jack, but vve shall 
require more performers, and we .shall also 
find that it is a rather more difficult flag to 
represent, owing to the number of rows in it 


THE MYSTERIOUS TUMBLING TABLET 


■"This r. an amusing little toy that is easily 
1 nude. Wo < tit tw o piece., of thick caro- 
bo >rd, otic me! a hill or two inchc-s long and 
“h wide Both Oi til .so 
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Lai! an inch wide 
we cut at each end to the shape of 
asetiv-tirde. _ Now we get a Mop 

of p,i per —w r It 1 1 1 gq > 1 1 k. r ml! do 

one tr*ch v "><h, ami v <_ gum it or 
gh't It roar,! the tdge-s o f the two 
O* evdfMir 1, tn the position shi 
r-fl'K 2 r bat an or. it* a tiny oblong 
box, « gn in the picture Put 
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<!' p-'-deri. ve ir-Jft tne [> i < 

a it,.' round le id bullets <r t,ur*- 
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little start A tray tilted just a little, or a 
large book lifted a little higher at one end than 
the other, will do Of course, vve place the 

D tumbling tablet up at the highest part 
of the sloping surface Perhaps it will 
need a start to go off, and if so wy 
S'lnpe of utitt need only roll it over once. Then It 
„ willrollovcrandovcrdownthesfope, 
pieces looting almost ns a it were alive. Ifweare 
vn m ream clever, we can easily understand w hy 
it beh iv cs. so The balls or shots 
roll down the inside o { the tablet until 
tliev readi tiie lower end, against 
wh.rb they bump, thereby causing 
b’blet m turn o.er. JTI.?» move- 
, " tnuit lamb tl<** bahs at what lias 

tarn- lityonieihe Ivzher erd of the tiny box, anti 
, _ , ag'.m tn_> ro’S down to rcp.it the oixiraticn 

>1 an/ time after Lair, until til' v Come to a Stop 
e i, a i-rcii’v' the b it tout of the slope A reach) <1 

-Oarr , ~vj t 
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^ L thau s c5euan? 3 VGry fine spectacle 
L n . s ., up forties and schrfni° Pnafe ior break- 
c .‘.' ‘"door and outdoor 'J entertainments, 

j >»» fe'p,="3™To„ e r ^; 

f '~ ro r- and To mike n 1StheSt George’s' 

i aSss;:: 

f such as lri r ap , mate nal s£ld? Se and 
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• can/? Performers mav Tr , stockings 

1 f illiS'sUs 

StriSsfcKHS 

behind ihe^othef S p nd cIose ^o^thc " d ai ‘ 
shall get a flat ?>’ standm/i,?? one 

5 T?e f t etWdc ° Ut . fifteen g 

ri,e / ?, l ' r tb, or m.ddle rou . * 

'» ■ ’ rou out of the 
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ljv/ng flag 

J into - 


stationed one groun^n UpS r. of twelve, and 
° r J dd As s,d * fif the stage 

Patriotic air, they nms, fli US,c stn kes up a 

* f C ’ r Position sofhat hev fn 1 " a * nd take i! P 
of six, with thr ' tney form four arnimc 

' facing the* audienc e Pa, ppf n eadl 5fTS 
& /be'^s S*Hg 

Sift,”' 11 ' » 

°( ;i ^aSd’ two parties, one 
stationed at the side of eacb Party is 

tbe girls When the fow »£ ? 0I i Stage > J ' ke 
“P Positions, the l??i° ups haVe taken 
correct time, so tint th» i ?? march on m 

Sli frac "°" tefo ™ >k Her’of , h “ pS; 

let f va r ^itough”{fOo a J rst wi the snt leads 
fon between the groun?t?V hat has been 
follows, and then fh°»£ ’ tle , first of the five 
so on alternately W,Sl d of six, and 
me first doubles to tY??u yreach the/ront, 

&oes to the left and m n ^bt and the second 
hree, who remand??" exc fPt the last 
in the front of the central L “ P the,r P ,aces 
Meanwhile, the first i ^"^"ay 
o' e ,f'Sht passes betfveenVh ho marches to 
°n the right and een , lll e two groups 
"ay, where hi take?' 11 th , e central gang- 
back row, the fi.lt? Up h,s P'ace m the 
comes next and Joy rou nd from the left 
complete s ° until the cross is 

r °w Joins hands, and ,? S fl Ven r 5 ' 8 ” 31 ’ eac1 ' 

Is finished a tile flag of St. George 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING FLAG 


A 


living flag makes a very fine spectacle 
that is especially appropriate for break- 
ing up partits and school entertainments, 
both mdooi and outdoor There is no great 
expense involved m di esses, and an hom or 
two spent m drilling will soon make the 
pertormers familiar with thur places 
An east flag to represent is the St George’s 
Cro'-s, and to make it we shall require 
thirtv-five pertormers eleven of whom must 
be dressed all m red, and the remaining 
twenty -four must wear white 
If the flag is to be composed of boy s and 
girls, we should select eleven boys to wear 
red suits These are best made like a sailor’s 
suit, with wide trousers that fit iairlv tight 
round the hips, and the usual blouse and 
collar A cheap matenal should be used, 
such as red Turkey twill, and it will not 
require \ ery much labour or time to cut out 
and in icliine these simple suits together 
The outfits for the girls need not cost any- 
thing at all They may wear ordinary white 
dresses, white tennis shoes and stockings 
All the performers may, if desired, wear 
caps, or soldier hats, that must correspond 
w ith the colour of their dresses These are 
easily made out of w lute or red paper 
To make the flag, w e must have seven row-s 
of five peiformers Each row’ should hold 
hands and stretch out to its fullest length, 
so that it extends nearly five yards, and all 
seven rows must stand close together one 
j behind the other By standing like tins we 
shall get a flag about fifteen feet long by 
seven feet wide 

The fourth, or middle, row out of the 
seven will, of course, be made up of seven 
boys dressed all in red , and the third, or 
middle, performer in each row will also be 
a boy dressed in red These boys will make 
up the red cross of St George, while the other 
performers will make up the white ground 
The twenty-four girls m white should be 


divided into two groups of twelve, and 
stationed one group on each side oi thfc stage 
or field As soon as the music strikes up a 
patriotic air, they must file m and take up 
their position so that they form four groups 
of six, with three. pairs m each group, all 
facing the audience Between each croup 
space must be left for the boys in red bo 
that when the girls are in position they form 
a flag with a blank cross which the boys 
will fill . 

The boys are divided into two parties, one 
of si v and the oilier ol five, and each party is 
stationed at the side of the field or stage, like 
the girls When the four groups have taken 
up positions, the boys must march on in 
correct time, so that the leader of the party ot 
six arrives at the space between the two 
groups farthest away from the audience 
just a fraction before the leader of the party 
of five . , 

Without stopping, the first of the six leaus 
the way through the passage that has been 
left between the groups, the first of the live 
follows, and then the second of the six, ana 
so on alternately. When they reach the horn, 
the first doubles to the right and the second 
goes to the left, and so on, all except the last 
three, who remain and take up their places 
in the front of the central gangway 

Meanwhile, the first boy who marches to 
the right passes between the two groups 
on the right and down the central gang" 
way, where he takes up his place in tile 
back row, the first boy round from the Jett 
comes next, and so on until the cross is 
complete Then, at a given signak enen 
row joins hands, and the flag of St. George 
is finished 

If we like we may try to make a more com- 
plicated flag like the Union Jack, but we snail 
require more performers, and we shall also 
find that it is a rather more difficult nag to 
represent, owing to the number of rows in it 


THE MYSTERIOUS TUMBLING TABLET 


C 


■"This is an amusing little toy that is easily 
1 made We cut two pieces of thick card- 
board, one and a half or two inches long and 
half an inch wide Both of these 
we cut at each end to the shape of 
a semi-circle Now we get a strip 
of paper— vv riting-paper will do- 
one inch wide, and we gum it or 
glue it round the edges of the two pie 
oi cardboard, in the position shown 
picture 2 That gu es us a tiny oblong 
box, as seen m the picture But 
before fixing on the paper as already 
described, we place inside the box 
a few round lead bullets or large 
shot, but not more than will he 
across the box in one row. Our 
btfng tablet” is ready to perform All 
xv e have to do now is to place it on any 


1 Shape of side 


little start. A tray tilted just a little, or a 
large book lifted a little higher at one end than 
the other, will do Of course, we place the 

tumbling tablet up at the highest part 

y of the sloping surface. Perhaps it wilt 

/ need a start to go off, and if so we 

need only roll it over once Then it 
will rollov erand over down the slope, 
looking almost as if it were alive If we are 
really clever, we can easily understand why 
it behaves so The balls or shots 
roll dow n the inside of the tabletuntil 
they reach the lower end, against 
which they bump, thereby’ causing 
2 Complete tablet ^’ e tablet to turn over Tins move- 
„ ment lands the balls at wliat has 

turn- become the higher end of the tiny box, and 





again -they roll down to repeat the operation 
time after time, until they come to a stop 
a because the bottom of the slope is reached 
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surface with a gentle slope and give it 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING FLAG 


A living flag makes a very fine spectacle 
tlu< is especially appropriate lor break- 
ing up partus and scliool entertainments, 
both indoor and outdoor There is no -'rent 
expense involved in di esses, and an hour or 
tno spent m drilling u ill soon make the 
pertormeix familiar w ith their places 
An easy flag to represent is the St George’s 
Cross and to make it we shall require 
tnirtv-live performers, eleven of whom must 
be dressed all in red, and the remaining 
tu enty-four must wear white ° 

If the flag is to be composed of boys and 
girls, we should select eleven boys to wear 
red suits T hese are best made like a sailoi ’s 
suit, with wide trousers that fit fairly tight 
round the hips, and the usual blouse .and 
collai A cheap material should be used 
such as i^d Turkey twill, and it will not 
require very- much labour or time to cut out 
pud machine these simple suits together. 

thm f a r i the g,rls " eed not cost any- 

at al 1 hev may wear ordinary white 

ITT: ' Vh ‘ f te tennis shoes and stockings 
All the performers may, if desired wear 

vu?h’lhe SOl , d,er h f a ‘f’ that correspond 
with the colour of their dresses These are 
easily made out of w lute or red paper ' 

I o make the flag, wc must Inn e seven rows 
of five performers Each row should hold 
hands and stretch out to its fullest lenmh 
so that it extends nearly five yards ancf all 
seven rows must stand close tomher one 
behind the other By standing hke Bus we 

seven feet wide^ about , hfteen long by 

The fourth, or middle, row out of the 
seven will, of course, be made up of seven 
boys dressed all in red, and the third or 
middle performer in each row will also be 
a boy dressed in red These bovs , 

up the red cross of St Geome while VhL^u ke 

p-yfr r 1 ; gf<s^ r 

The twenty-four girls white shotfld be 


divided into two groups of twelve, and 
stationed one group on each side of the stage 
or field As soon as the music strikes up a 
patriotic air, they must file in and take up 
their position so that they form four groups 
of six, with three pairs m each group, all 
facing the audience Between each group, 
space must be left for the boys in red So 
that when the girls are in' position they form 
a flag with a blank cross which the boys 
will (ill 

I he boys are divided into tw o parties, one 
of six and the other of five, and each party is 
stationed at the side of the field or stage, like 
the girls When the four groups have taken 
up positions, the boys must march on m 
correct time, so that the leader of the party of 
six arrives at the space between the tw'o 
groups farthest away from the audience 
just a fraction before the leader of the party 
of five 

Without stopping, the first of the six leads 
the way through the passage that has been 
left between the groups, the first of the five 
follows, and then the second of the six, and 
so on alternately'. When they reach the front, 
the first doubles to the right and the second 
goes to the left, and so on, all except the last 
three, who remain and take up their places 
in the front of the central gangway 

Meanwhile, the first boy who marches to 
the right passes between the two groups 
on the right and down the central gang- 
way, where lie takes up his place in the 
back row, the first boy round from the left 
comes next, and so on until the cross is 
complete Then, at a given signal, each 
row joins hands, and the flag of St. George 
is finished - 

If we like we may' try to make a more Com- 
plicated flag, like the Union Jack, but we shall 
require more performers, and we shall also 
nnd that it is a rather more difficult flag to 
represent, owing to the number of row’s in it 
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board, one and a half or two inchci" „L “T 
half an inch wide Both of S° ng and 
we ait at each end to the shape of 
asemt-circle _ Now we get a strip 
of paper— writing-paper will doL 
one inch wide, and we gum it or 
glue it round the edges of the tml 
of cardboard, in the poL.on X, P ' eCes 
picture 2 -That gives us a tiny oblong ” m 
box, as seen m the picture But 
before fixing on the paper as alre^t, 
described, we place in^de the box 
a few round lead bullets or large 
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little start A tray tilted just a little, or 
large book lifted a little higher at one end tha 
the other, will do Of course, we place tli 
tumbling tablet up at the highest pai 
of the sloping surface. Perhaps it wi 

need a start to go off, and if so w 

i Shape of side need only roll it over once Then i 
"'h toil over and overdoum the slope 
^ almost as if it w'ere alive If we ar 
> clever, ue can easily understand w'h; 

" behaves so The balls or slioli 

roll dow n the inside of the tablet unti 
tney reach the lower end, agains 
winch they bump, thereby causing 
me tablet to turn over This move- 
ment lands the balls at what 
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i*V 


across 'the W than U, “ >‘e 2 Complete tablet 

bffng tablet^ is ?" 0ur “turn- become m c 'V a ," as u,e halls at what 

we have m donn,el y , t0 P erfor m All a l h '?her end of the tiriy box, a 

surface with a gentle X!° pac , e It; on any time after doun to repeat the operati 
a gentle slope and g.ve n a because^ “, me » !,ntd they come to a st 
■nits Mtr on os to , e t ,e bottom of the slope is reacht 
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HOW TO MAKE A LIVING FLAG • ? 


A living fhg makes a \ < ry fine spectacle 
that is cspiciallv appropriate for bunk- 
tng up parties and s< hool uilertninni' nts, 
both indoor and outdoor There is no gie.it 
expense involved m drt ,ms, and .in hour or 
tno spen! in drilling v ill soon make the 
perlorniris famili ir w iih tin lr pi i< t s 
An tasv flag to repi esi n! is ine St George s 
Cro^s, and to make it vu, shall t equity. 
thirK-live perfonm r •> eleven of whom nmst 
be dressed all m led, and the Hmaimm r 
twenty-four must war uhfc- h 

If the flag is to he < ompu-icri of boy n and 
v v should select ckscfi hews to wear 
red stum These ar< Ik st made like a s itlor’s 
suit, with wide trousers tint lit tmrlv tight 
round the hips and tin usual blouse and 
collar A che ip magnet should be used 
stica as red Imkiv twill, and it will not 
require v'try much labour or time to cut out 
and machine tin si simple suits tom thci 

thm£ e » tS T r e tIlc i ' uk nm[ " oL cost an\- 
tmng at all Thee may ue-ar orrhnnrv white 

Sribe n 'r tC tenn ' s shoef> n!Kl Modangs 

All the performerb imy, ,< J( sired wear 
caps o r s ° ,d lcr h ! ,4 nms , 

with the colotu of their dresses These nrc 
easily made out of « lute or red papt , 

J o make the flag, u e must hut sc veil row s 
of fne performers Fach row should hold 
hands and stretch out to its milcst lenetli 
so that it extends nearly five vards and ill 
seven rows must stand close omlvr onu 

aaT/?r*s: 

up the red cross of St dome ulnl'Vi" n V, lkc 


divided into two groups of twelve, am) 

* tutioned one group on each side of the stage * 
or field. As soon as the music stnl.es up a 
patriotic air, they must file in and lake up 
their position so that they form four groups 
oi sis, with three. pairs in each group, all : 
facing the audience Between cacti croup, 
space must be left for the boys in red. So 
that wlum the girls arc in position they form 
a (lag with a blank cross which the bovs j 
ml) till _ I 

The Iwys are divided into two parties, one j 
of sis and the other oi five, and each ports is s , 
stationed at the side of the field or stage, like 
the girls. When the four groups have taken 
up positions, the boys must march on in 
correct time, so that the leader of the party of 
si\ arrives at the space between the two 
groups farthest away from the audience 
just a haction before the leader of the party 
ot five. 

Without stopping, the first of thesis leads 
the way through the passage that has hcen 
left between the groups, the first of the five 
follows, and then the second of the si\, and 
so on alternately When they reach theiront. 
the first doubles to the right and the second 
goes to the left, and so oh, all except the last 
thtec, who remain and take up their places 
in the front of the central gangway 

Meanwhile, the first boy who marches to 
the right passes between the two groups 
on the right and down the central gang' 
way, where he takes up his place in the s 
back row , the first boy round from the leu . 
comes next, and so on until the cross is 
complete Then, at a given signal, each 
row joins hands, and the flag of St. George 
is finished 

If we like we may try to make a more com- 
plicated flag, like the union Jack, but we shall 
require more performers, and we shall also 
find that it is a rather more difficult flag to 
represent, owing to the number of rows in it 
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I his is an amusing little i n „ 

made We cut two pieces of'thirfc ^ j tlde start A tray tilted just a little, or a 
board, one and a half or two inches barge book lifted a little higher at one end than 

half an inch wide Both of thesr, ' S and d,e °ther, will do Of course, we place the 
® cut at , cac *' end to the shane of \ tumbling tablet up at the highest part 

asemi-crclc Row we get 7,,™ C ^ of the sloping surface. Perhaps it will. 

oue P .nrV. r tt P J, ng-paper will do-- ' v -~ / need a start to go off, and if so «« 

Hue ,n C , w, 1 e ;. and we gum it or 1 Sha P e °- r sale need only roll it over once Then it 
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looking almost as if it were alive If we are 
really clever, we can easily understand wnv 
ln , tne Picture But - >t behaves so The balls oi shots 

S^. ln e on the paper as already ro11 do " n the inside of the tablet unn 

a few b m.’mH C ; p a f e , lllsid e the box C*V * the . v reach the lower end, against 
shot u?, und * ead bullets or large ' v '~— — ^ which they bump, thereby caosm c 

across Iho ho 1 more than "’ill he 2 Complete tablet t!,e tablet to turn over. This move* 
E m one row. Our « tam , ment lauds the balls at what has 

•c hate o r i 1S ro;i ^ y to Perform jui ‘ )ecom * the higher end of the tiny box, and 

sim-arr„ l d 110 T IS t0 place ,t 0 n ani . Ka,n \ hey ro,i down to repeat die operation 

,J e ttlth a gentle slope and g, ve ^ i* me aft er time, until they come to a stop 

tkef ext Tmvcs Tr» ‘ Realise the bottom of the slope is renched 
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